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PREFACE. 


This  volume  has  not  been  a  hot-bed  growth,  but  is  the  result 
of  twenty-t^wo  years  of  special  attention  to  the  various  ques- 
tions comprised  within  its  scope.     It  was  originally  undertaken 
as  a  relaxation   from  the  regular  duties  of  the  Christian  min- 
istry, and,  though  not  pursued  continuously,  but  at  irregular 
intervals,  sometimes  of  more  than  a  jear,  few  days  have  passed 
without  some  serious  thought  and  inquiry  with  reference  to 
the  great  problem.  • 

The  plan  of  discussion  of  the  Liquor  Problem  is  historical. 
The  argument  is  quietly  implied  in  the  general  structure 
of  the  book,  and  gathered  to  a  focus  in  the  three  closing 
chapters.  The  historical  portion  of  the  book  is  brought  down 
to  near  the  end  of  1883. 

While  the  author  has  made  himself  acquainted  with  what 
has  been  written  by  others '  upon  the  topics  under  considera- 
tion, and  has  fully  credited  his  indebtedness  for  valuable  mate- 
rials, he  has  also  made  extensive  original  researches,  enabling 
him  to  bring  together  much  fresh  matter  not  before  comprised 
in  volumes  of  temperance  literature. 

An  important  feature  of  this  book  is  eleven  colored  dia- 
gramSj  strikingly  illustrating  the  economic  aspects  of  intem- 
perance, and  its  relative  progress  to  the  population  in  the 
British  Isles  and  in  the  United  States. 

It  has  been  the  aim  to  make  this  volume  a  thesaurus  of  facts 

>  Tbej  are  so  numerous  that  only  a  small  port  of  them  could  be  mentioned  hi 
llus  pre&oe.     To  avoid  myidiousness,  therefore,  all  are  omitted  here. 
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and  principles,  so  arranged  as  to' show  the  trend  of  temperance 
sentiment,  and  also  to  be  convenient  for  use  by  advocates  of 
the  Temperance  Keform,  now  a  great  multitude. 

It  is  not  presumed  that  any  of  the  questions  involved  in  the 
scope  of  this  volume  have  been  exhausted,  for  that  would  be 
impossible  in  so  broad  a  survey  of  the  whole  field. 

The  present  century  has  witnessed  some  of  the  grandest 
moral  achievements  ever  accomplished  over  evils  hoary  with 
antiquity,  fortified  by  conventional  sanctions,  and  fostered  by 
the  strongest  passions  of  human  nature,  dueling,  polygamy, 
cannibalism,  and  slavery,  now  nearly  or  quite  removed  from 
large  areas  where,  eighty  years  ago,  they  held  unbroken  sway. 
This  volume  is  committed  to  the  public  in  the  hope  that  it  may 
cpntribute  something  to  ^^(/wr  next  ema/nci-pation'^'' — deliver- 
ance from  the  bondage  of  alcohol. 

Daniel  Dorchesteb. 
Natick,  Mass.,  Decen^ber  15,  1888. 
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intensely  iuid  effectively,  in  tlit?  iwreoniplishment  of  the  great 
endfi  of  his  being.  Without  it,  lie  would  be  incapable  of 
(luickened  4iction.  With  it,  he  \&  invested  with  a  prime  ele- 
jnent  of  power. 

Overlooking  the  exact  trnth  in  the  foregoing  proposition, 
with  what  undiscriminating  haste  have  the  wildest  infertuices 
been  drawn  in  vindication  of  the  grossest  indulgenceR  tliat 
through  all  the  ages  have  enfeebled,  tortured,  and  degrach-rl 
humanity.  To  infer  that  num's  original  susceptibility  to 
stimulation  is  pHvia-faeie  evidence  that  the  wise  Creator  in- 
tended that  his  physical  nature  should  Ije  kept  under  the 
dominion  of  }xjwerful  intoxicants*  and  that  iheir  free  indul- 
gence 18  in  the  legitimate  line  of  his  being;  or  that  because 
stimulants  of  all  kinds  are  a  part  of  tlie  vw  m^dieatrix  of 
nature,  therefore  they  may  be  habitually  used  without  luirm, 
are  conclusions  palpably  fallacious  and  ruinous.  Tlie  world  has 
Been  too  much  of  the  destnictive  effects  of  sueh  indulgences  to 
believe  that  they  come  within  the  scope  of  the  wise  Creator's 
plans.  The  true  philosopher  discriminates  between  acquired 
desires  and  appetites,  or  vitiated,  perverse,  and  inordinate  iin- 
]>ulses,  and  those  which  are  normal,  necessary,  and  beneficent. 

Like  every  other  original  susceptibility,  under  long  and  ex- 
cessive indidgence,  often  superadded  by  influences  of  heredity 
and  custom,  it  becomes  morbid,  irregularj  and  inordinate. 
Deteriorated  and  abnormal  conditions,  witli  baleful  conse* 
iiuences,  follow.  It  is  not  strange,  tlierefore,  that  many  indi- 
viduals, and  even  large  bodies  of  men,  have  exhibited  a  wild  and 
reckless  passion  for  stimulants;  and  that  tlie  loose  and  perverted 
indulgence  of  this  propensity  lias  produced  an  incalculable 
amount  of  wretchedness,  imbecility,  and  crime,  "exceeding 
the  combined  ravages  of  war,  pestilence,  and  famine," 

Looking  at  the  subject  of  stimulants  in  its  largest  breadth, 
comprising  those  of  every  kind,  we  find  an  exceedingly  varied 
range  of  these  fascinating  indulgences. 

People  of  every  clime  and  iigef  savage  or  civilized,  have 
found  methods  for  gratifying  the  propensity  for  stimulantfi* 
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» 

The  Hindu  chews  his  betel-nut  and  pepper-wort ;  and  the  Indian 
of  the  Andes,  his  quid  of  cocoa  leaves,  reveling  in  its  narcotic 
delirium,  or  the  thorn-apple,  under  whose  intoxication  he  im- 
agines that  he  communes  with  the  spirits  of  liis  deceased  progen- 
itors. The  Kamtschatkan  obtains  intoxication  from  a  poison- 
ous mushroom,  growing  in  that  cold  climate,  which,  dried  and 
preserved,  produces  effects  similar  to  alcohol.  The  Seminoles 
of  Florida  drank  a  tea  made  of  a  species  of  hoUy-tree,  which 
excited  them  to  great  and  savage  undertakings.  The  North 
American  Indians  chiefly  relied  upon  tobacco.  The  ancient  in- 
habitants of  Sweden  used  a  beer  brewed  from  a  plant  of  great 
intoxicating  power.  And  the  Turks,  forbidden  by  the  Koran 
to  drink  wine,  liave  long  been  accustomed  to  use  hasheesh,  a 
drug  extracted  from  the  hemp  of  India.  Bayard  Taylor  gives 
a  thrilling  account  of  his  experience  in  testing  the  properties 
of  this  wonderful  drug;  and  Whittier,  in  one  of  his  poems^ 
humorously  describes  the  effects : 

"Of  all  that  Orient  lands  can  vaunt. 
Of  marvels  with  our  own  competing, 
The  strangest  is  the  hasheesh  plant, 
And  what  will  follow  on  its  eating. 

"  What  pictures  to  the  taster  rise 
Of  Dervish  or  of  Almeh  dances ! 
Of  Eblis,  or  of  Paradise, 
Set  all  aglow  with  Houri  glances ! 

**  The  poppy  visions  of  Cathay, 

The  heavy  beer  trance  of  the  Suabian, 
The  wizard  lights  and  demon  play 
Of  nights  Walpurgis  and  Arabian. 

"  The  Mollah  and  the  Christian  dog 

Change  place  in  mad  metempsychosis; 
The  Muezzin  climbs  the  synagogue, 
The  Rabbi  shakes  his  beard  at  Moses. 

**  The  Koran  reader  makes  complaint 

Of  Shitan  dancing  on  and  off  it ; 

The  robber  oners  alms,  the  saint 

Drinks  Tokay  and  blasphemes  the  Prophet. 
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Opium  aud  tobacco  are  more  extensiTely  used  than  any  other 
dnii^si.  Cocoa  is  used  ainon|!r  ten  nulUon  of  earth's  inhabitants; 
betelf  among  one  liuudred  millionis ;  hemp  or  hafiheesli,  among 
two  hundr^  and  fifty  millions ;  opium,  among  five  hundred 
millkiiiB;  lobaocOy  among  eight  hmidred  millions;  and  alcoboU 
mocig  hundredfi  of  millions.  Tea,  the  drink  of  many  millions, 
mh&Dk  exeeasively  ueed  in  strong  dectx^tionEs  has  been  known  to 
produce  podtive  uitoxicntion.*  Cruder  compounds,  with  etim- 
olaliqg  properties  rasemUiiig  alcoboi,  have  been  used  by  many 
ange  tribes.  **  Ftom  lea  ta  ttaelieedi  we  haTe»  throogh  hopa* 
iloohol^  opium,  and  tobacco^  a  eoit  of  gradiiated  eeafe  of  intox- 
iayil8»  wkiQli  atimulate  in  small  doees  and  oareodBe  in  larger*'' 
In  tome  eaeos,  sevend  of  these  stimnhnti  are  need  by  the  eame 
people,  tlaviiig  thus  brieiy  nodoed  the  great  Tiriely  i^  edm- 
nhats  need  among  diftenmt  nations,  we  ghall  henoefortfa  oonfine 
our  iaq^viiiea  exelosiT^y  to  aloobolie  diinka^  ibe  drinkiiig  i 
Umm^  drinketii  and  drink  ahfltainma  of  tiie  wmgaerfve  aj 
down  %t>  the  bc|piiiiiiig  of  what  in  nodem  titnes^  in  its  more 
oreaniaed  forms,,  haa  been  denominated  the  Tempeianee 
IM ormatiofi.  Tbe  inception  and  pn^rreise  of  thai  dintifiBtive 
wuric  will  then  be  doetohed  down  to  the  pveBenl  timei. 


'a»»^M. 
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Chik£S£,  Hindus,  Persians,  Egyptians.         15 
CHAPTER  IL 

AMONG  THE  CHINESE,  HINDUS,  PERSIANS,  AND  EGYPTIANS. 

TTTR  Turanian,  Aryan,  and  Semitic  races  have  all  shared 
in  the  vice  of  drunkenness.  Some  kind  of  intoxicating 
drinks  maj  be  traced  to  the  infancy  of  all  these  races. 

Where  did  the  vine  originate  ?  Of  what  country  was  it  a 
native  ?  These  have  long  been  ^  Vexed  questions  among  natural- 
ists f  but  it  is  generally  conceded  to  be  indigenous  throughout 
all  the  vast  region  between  the  Caspian  Sea,  on  the  north,  and 
the  Persian  GuM  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  on  the  south ;  eastward, 
as  far  as  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  and  westward  as  far  as  Syria 
— ^the  region  to  which  both  history  and  philology  point  as  the 
cradle  of  the  human  race. 

From  this  central  region,  it  spread  with  the  expansion  of  the 
race  to  every  quarter  of  the  globe  suited  to  its  cultivation. 

Among  the  Chinese^  the  most  conspicuous  representative  of 
the  Turanian  branch  of  the  human  family,  we  find  Mencius 
(d.  288  B.C.)  and  Confucius  (d.  478  B.C.)  mentioning*  wine 
as  excessively  used  in  religious  rites,  and  warning  their  follow- 
ers against  the  vice  of  drunkenness. 

The  "  Shoo-King,  or  History,"  and  also  the  "  She-King,  or 
Book  of  Ancient  Poetry"  referring  to  a  still  more  remote 
antiquity,  afford  ample  evidence  of  excess  of  wine '  and  other 
liqaors,  called  "  spirits."  "  The  Announcement  about  Drunk- 
ennessy"  an  imperial  edict  sujjposed  to  have  been  promulgated 
aboat  1116  B.C.,  is  a  remarkable  document.  It  says,  ''Our 
t  people  have  been  greatly  disorganized,  and  lost  their  virtue, 
r  iHaeKcan  be  traced  to  their  indulgence  in  spirits."  After  speak- 
^^  ci  a  long  line  of  ancestors  who  practiced  abstemiousness,  it 

rt  Mmicius,*'  pp.  U4,  148,  333. 

Classics."    Trubner  &  Co.    YoL  iii,  pt.  1,  p.  274. 
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mentions  the  last  of  a  dynasty  of  kings  who  was  much  given 
to  drink.  "  He  gave  himself  up  completely  to  spirits ;  and 
though  the  extinction  of  the  dynasty  of  Yin  was  imminent, 
this  gave  him  no  concern.  .  .  .  The  rank  odor  of  the  people's 
resentments,  and  the  drunkenness  of  his  hordes  of  creatures, 
went  loudly  up  on  high,  so  that  Heaven  sent  down  ruin  on  Yin, 
and  showed  no  love  for  Yin,  because  of  such  excesses."  The 
mandate  concludes  as  follows :  "  II  you  are  told  that  there  are 
companies  who  drink  together,  do  not  fail  to  apprehend  them 
all  and  send  them  to  Chow,  where  I  will  put  them  to  death. 
As  to  the  ministers  and  officers  of  Yin,  who  have  been  led  to, 
it,  and  been  addicted  to  drink,  it  is  not  necessary  to  put  them 
to  death ;  let  them  be  taught  for  a  time.  If  they  keep  these  les- 
sons, I  will  give  them  bright  distinction.  If  you  disregard  my 
lessons,  then  I,  the  one  man,  will  show  you  no  pity." 

This  production  shows  the  existence  of  drunkenness  in  China 
in  very  remote  times,  and  that  severe  measures  were  resorted  to 
to  enforce  sobriety.  The  drink  appears  to  have  been  "  arrack," 
or  "  spirits  "  prepared  from  rice  and  fermented,  which  was  freely 
drank  on  festive  and  religious  occasions,  though  wine  was  not 
unknown.     A  Chinese  ode  *  says : 

*'  For  food,  the  sixth  month,  plums  and  vines  they  spoil  ; 
The  seventh,  the  beans  and  sunflower  seeds  they  boil ; 
The  eighth,  they  strike  the  jujube  dates  all  down ; 
The  tenth,  they  reap  the  paddy  fully  grown, 
And  with  the  grain  make  spirits  'gainst  the  spring, 
Which  to  the  bushy  eyebrows  comfort  bring." 

♦  ♦  *  ♦  ♦ 

**In  the  ninth  month,  the  cold  begins  with  frost; 
The  tenth,  their  com -yards  swept  and  clean  they  boast. 
Good  spirits  in  two  vessels  kept  they  take 
To  help  their  joy,  and  this  proposal  make : 

*  We'll  kill  both  lambs  and  sheep,'  they  joyous  say, 

*  And  to  the  ruler's  quickly  take  our  way. 

We'll  mount  his  hall ;  the  massive  cup  we'll  raise, 
Made  of  rhinoceros'  horn ;  and  Jis  we  praise, 
Wish  him  long  life — the  life  of  endless  days.'  " 
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The  protracted  character  of  their  revels  is  seen : 

*'  The  dew  lies  heavy  all  around, 

Nor  till  the  sun  shines  leaves  the  ground ; 

Far  into  the  night  we  feasting  sit, 

We  drink,  and  none  his  place  may  quit."* 

Their  drinking  was  accompanied  with  music  and  dancing : 

**  The  drums  resound ; 
Having  well  drunk,  they  rise  and  dance. 
And  thus  their  mutual  joys  enhance." 

These  feasts  include  all  ranks  of  society.''    Again :  * 

**They  dance  about,  now  fast,  now  slow. 

Can  hardly  keep  their  feet ; 
What  fools  they  are  they  do  not  know, 

No  one  resumes  his  seat." 

The  royal  topers  were  not  always  praised : 

"Thus  to  the  tyrant  Shen  our  King,  Wau  said  : 

Alas !  alas !  Yin's  king  so  great. 
Not  Heaven,  but  spirits  flush  your  face  with  red, 

That  evil  thus  you  imitate. 
You  do  in  all  your  conduct  what  is  wrong. 

Darkness  to  you  the  same  as  light. 
Your  noisy  feasts  and  revels  you  prolong, 

And  day  through  you  is  black  as  night."* 

This  poem  abounds  in  allusions  to  the  drinking  customs  of 
this  great  Oriental  nation,  which  are  too  numerous  and  lengthy 
for  further  insertion  here.  These  earlier  customs  are  supposed 
^0  have  been  somewhat  improved  under  the  teachings  of  Con- 
^Jiciofi,  Mencius,  and  the  Buddliist  religion,  the  latter  system 
'Quiring  total  abstinence  of  its  priests,  and  forbidding  intoxi- 
<sition  among  the  laity.  It  is  not  presumed,  however,  that 
^TQukennesB  was  entirely  stayed  by  the  spread  of  Buddhism. 
Notwithstanding  its  stringent  precepts,  intemperance  continued 
*^  exert  an  extensive  sway. 

Though  long  centuries  little  was  knowTi  of  large  portions  of 
^^™a;  but  it  appears,  that  between  the  tenth  and  sixteenth 

^'^  "She-King,"  p.  207.     « Ibid.,  p.  375.     "  IbicL,  pp.  266-268.     *  Ibid.,  p.  322. 
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centuries  of  our  era  the  dLmllation  of  alcoholic  drinks  was 
known  and  practiced  there,  and  that  earlv  in  the  prtaent  cent- 
UTT,  not  onlv  spirits^  but  also  native  wines  were  drank  by  all 
clashes  of  people.  From  rice  and  millet  a  spirit,  called  by  west- 
em  nations  arrack  or  rakL  was  distilled.  Besides  these,  for 
about  eighty  years,  China  has  imported  beer,  wine,  and  spirits 
frum  other  countries. 

M.  Hue*  who  traveled  through  the  Chinese  Empire  more  than 
thirty  years  ago,  and  wrote  one  of  the  most  intelligent  books  of 
traveL  says  that  drunkenness  is  a  pn.»Iitic  cause  of  pauperism 
among  that  people,  occasioned  by  ""a  variety  of  liquors,'' 
among  which  wine  has  l)een  prominent  as  far  back  as  about 
12«»  B.  C.  He  says,  the  vine  "  lias  undergone  many  revolu- 
tions:" at  some  times  cut  down  by  order  of  Government,  to 
give  place  to  cereals ;  then  planted  again  and  specially  cherished^ 
but  never  wholly  suspended  in  any  of  the  numerous  dvnastie& 
He  says,  the  Chinese  won?  at^iuainted  with  the  manufacture  of 
*•  rice-wine,"*  or  arrack,  at  least  twenty  centuries  before  the  Chris- 
tian em:  but  that  '•  tvru-braudy/*  a  kind  of  ilistUIed  spirits, 
diites  iKiek  only  to  the  thirteenth  cvntury  A.D.  It  is  very  un- 
pleasant to  the  taste,  but  the  i'hiues<*  drink  it  with  great  a\-id- 
ity,  serving  it  hot.  •*They  swallow  it  like  water:  and  many  ruin 
themselves  with  i»raudy.  In  i^uu^xuu^  or  even  aloue,  they  pass 
whole  days  and  niirhts  in  driukiug  sm^t^ssive  cups  of  it,  until 
their  intoxication  makes  thciu  iuoa[\il>le  of  ccirrviui:  the  cup  to 
their  Iij)s.  AVheu  this  passii>n  lias  onee  Si*izt\l  on  the  head  of 
a  family,  jx>vcrty,  with  all  its  luo;abrious  train,  very  s^^nm  makes 
its  entramv  into  the  lu>us^\"  **V>uo  can  liorvlly  imagine  what 
pleasure  the  Clunes<^  find  in  imbibing  thcs<*  bum  Lug  drinks, 
which  are  absi>lutely  like  Uv)uid  tir\\  and,  mor^wer,  verj-  ill- 
tasted.  But  mAuy  iut^taiKHW  havo  Uvu  mentionevl  to  us  of  their 
laviog  uH^.i  a  \\\z\  ^u-yxiu  i^  -  o^  --"v  •  u  ,  >  "- II  who  have 
absortid  fl^plyaiiMMil— JUlMJiL^  ta  hskw  I  viXHiie  fairly 
KUuraftod^^^^^PPi^^^^^^^HtalKt^^i^l^^l  every 
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these  wretched  creatures."  This,  M.  Hue,  who  is  a  careful  and 
cautious  writer,  says  he  has  not  seen,  but  relates  on  the  testi- 
mony of  "  persons  on  whom  we  can  place  the  most  perfect  re- 
liance." * 

Among  the  Aryan  rdcea  of  India  we  find,  at  a  very  remote 
date,  an  intoxicating  drink,  called  "  soma,"  offered  as  a  libation 
to  their   deities;   the  priests  themselves  drinking  copiously. 
The  deities  were  propitiated  and  bribed  with  liquors,  a  prepara- 
tion from  the  juice  of  a  creeper,  (Asclepias,)  strained  and  mixed 
with  malt  and  warm  milk,  and  allowed  to  ferment. 

The  "  Rig  Veda "  is  full  of  allusions  to  the  drinking  prac- 
tices of  the  deities :  "  Come  hither,  O  Indra,  to  our  sacrifice. 
Drink  of  the  soma,  O  soma  drinker;  thine  intoxication  is  that 
which  gives  us  abundance  of  cows.  Come  hither,  O  Indra,  and 
intoxicate  thyself."  Banqueters  are  represented  as  saying, 
'*  Called  by  us,  O  Indra,  sit  down  and  intoxicate  thyself  with 
^  thy  friends."  The  "Rig  Veda"  furnishes  full  evidence 
that  the  priests  were  inordinate  drunkards,  and  the  laity  were 
no  better. 

The  Vedas  mention  another  intoxicating  drink,  called  "  sura," 
mnch  more  inebriating  than  "  soma,"  made  from  a  tall  grass, 
[Panicum^)  mingled  with  water,  curds,  honey,  butter,  and  bar- 
fey-  Later,  other  ingredients — rice,  black  pepper,  lemon  juice, 
ginger,  and  hot  water — entered  into  this  strange  compound, 
^hich  occasioned  much  crime. 

**The  ^Rig  Veda,' "  says  Samuelson,'  "is  certainly  the  most 
extraordinary  publication  of  a  sacred  character  that  can  be  im- 
^ed  in  respect  to  drink  and  drunkenness,  and  the  space  occu- 
pied by  references  to  the  potations  of  the  gods — for  there  is 
"^y  a  hymn  that  is  free  from  them — shows  clearly  that  tlie 
'  edic  people,  both  priests  and  laymen,  must  have  been  terrible 
and  must  have  believed  their  deities  to  have  been 


*  A  Journey  Tlirough  the  •Chinese  Empire."    By  M.  Hue.    New  York:  Har- 
WjA^otWs.     1856.     Vol.  ii,  pp.  220-225. 

"Hlitory  <rf  Drink."    London :  Triibner  &  Co.     1878.     P.  40.     To  this  book 
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tl)o  finmo.  At  a  s^jnipwliat  luter  period,  however,  we  find  the 
hixhh  ik'iiouiiced  in  forcible  terms,  and  the  severest  penalties 
attiu^lied  to  \U  jimt'tiee ;  in  faet^  it  is  spoken  of  as  heinous  in 
the  la*t  degree,  and  is  compared  to  the  murder  of  a  BndmLiii/' 

Tlie  laws  of  Mann  (finpposed  bv  difft-rent  investigators  to 
Imve  lived  in  the  tifth,  sixth,  ninth  centuries  B.C.)  contain 
many  pi'ohibitions  of  drunkenness,  and  heavy  penalties.  Three 
kinds  of  perTiieions  liqnorB  are  forbidden — one  extracted  from 
sugar,  anotlrer  from  riee,  and  aiiotlier  from  Howers  of  mad  hne^i, 
(Baj<^ia  hit t  folia,)  The  penalties  of  drunkenness  were,  brand- 
iiig  with  a  hot  iron  on  the  forehead,  exclusion  from  social  life, 
and  l)randing  with  indelible  marks ;  and  in  case  of  a  priest,  his 
soul  was  eonsigned  to  the  bodv  of  a  worm,  an  insect,  a  moth^ 
or  fly,  or  some  ravenous  anima]. 

Notwithstanding  these  severe  penalties,  later  Sansc^rit  litera* 
ture  shows  that  dninkeimess  eontinued  among  the  Aryan  races 
of  India.  Palaestra,  an  ancient  sage,  mentioned  no  less  than 
twelve  kinds  of  liquor,  besides  soma,  prepared  fn>m  grapes^ 
honey,  sugar,  dates,  the  palm,  riee,  coeoa-nut,  pepper,  etc 
Near  tlie  eommeneement  of  the  Christian  era,  large  quantities 
of  wine  were  imported  into  India.  In  still  more  recent  times 
brandy,  mm,  gin,  ale,  etc.,  have  l>een  imported.  "  In  the  six- 
teenth century,  when  the  interior  of  India  was  visited  by  Euro- 
pean adventurers,  many  kinds  of  intoxicants  were  freely  con- 
sumed, and  they  are  said  to  have  been  drunk  out  of  vessels  of 
the  most  costly  description.  The  East  India  C<impany  encour- 
aged the  distillarion  of  spirits  as  a  means  of  revenue,  and  the 
best  pnxif  of  the  extensii-econsumptiou  of  such  drinks  in  India, 
during  the  last  and  tlie  beginning  of  the  pre^nt  century,  is  to 
be  fotmd  in  the  publiklied  etatiFtics  of  the  company*  Lai^^ 
qiiantities  of  native  arracJL,  besides  brandy,  nun,  gin,  wine,  and 
k  a^  ^  from  tlie  various  districts;  and 

«^^..caj»  were,  doubtless^  large  con- 
tu  show  tliat  these  drinks 
elasse^"* 
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In  Central  India,  there  is  at  one  period  of  the  year  a  great 
amount  of  drunkenness  and  debauchery  in  every  rank  of  soci- 
ety, usually  in  connection  with  certain  religious  observances. 
The  liquors  drank  in  these  saturnalia  are  manufactured  from 
grain,  and  tlie  drinking  is  accompanied  with  music  and  dancing. 
The  men,  after  dancing  all  day,  are  joined  in  tlie  evening  by 
women,  who  keep  up  the  dancing  till  far  into  the  night.  This 
frantic  worship  is  protracted  several  days,  or  until  their  liquor 
is  exhausted,  and  the  most  licentious  debauchery  and  disorder 
reign  throughout  every  class  of  society.  Persons  of  the  greatest 
respectability  are  not  ashamed  to  participate  in. these  orgies. 
Kings  and  nobles  throw  off  all  restraint,  and  abandon  themselves 
to  revelry.  The  nautch  girls  enjoy  unbounded  liberty,  and  have 
special  dances  in  which  all  propriety  is  forgotten.  "  Groups  of 
native  wretches,"  said  a  spectator  of  these  scenes,  "  dead  drunk, 
were  wallowing  in  the  gutters,  and  at  every  step  the  most  dis- 
gusting debauchery  was  exhibited  with  unblushing  effrontery." 
These  scenes,  however,  are  periodic,  and  not  the  usual  habit  of 
the  people. 

The  Persians  are  another  branch  of  the  Aryan  family,  whose 
oollection  of  religious  books — the  Zend-Avesta — affords  evi- 
dence of  the  drinking  propensities  of  that  people.  But  while 
intoxication  was  a  characteristic  of  the  Brahminic  ceremonies, 
the  Zoroastrians,  although  allowed  to  use  intoxicating  drinks  in 
their  religious  rites,  were  forbidden  to  become  drunk.  Never- 
theless the  ancient  Persians  were  much  addicted  to  intoxication, 
and  other  gross  umnoralities.  This  is  evident  from  the  Zend- 
Avesta  itself.  Herodotus  says  that  they  were  accustomed  to 
discDSB  public  affairs  under  the  influence  of  wine.  He  relates 
that  on  one  occasion,  Cyrus,  by  leaving  in  his  deserted  camp 
**  flowing  goblets  of  wine,"  tempted  his  enemy  to  excess,  and 
then  attacked  and  destroyed  them.  No  attempt  is  known  to 
have  be^i  made  to  suppress  dninkenness  among  the  Persians, 
imtil  the  conquest  of  that  country,  about  A.D.  621,  by  the  Sara- 
cens^ whose  religious  book,  the  Koran,  condemned  the  use  of 
But  while  the  Mussulmans  generally  abstain  from  wine. 
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drunkenness  was  never  wholly  suppressed  in  Persia,  other  liquors 
besides  wine  being  resorted  to,  while,  in  private,  the  wine-cup 
is  sometimes  used.  In  some  houses  in  Persia,  according  to 
Klemm,  a  kind  of  brandy,  prepared  from  the  kernels  of  fruits, 
and  intoxicating  to  the  highest  degree,  is  given  to  guests. 

Fraser  *  says  the  Mohammedans  of  Persia,  in  private,  often 
solace  themselves  with  copious  libations  from  the  wine-cup; 
that  "  many  of  the  Persians  are  great  topers  in  spite  of  the  pro- 
hibition of  their  prophet ;  and  when  they  betake  themselves  to 
this  kind  of  pastime,  they  seldom  stop  short  of  absolute  intox- 
ication." Another  traveler  says,  "  I  have  never  seen  people 
drink  ardent  spirits  in  such  large  quantities  as  some  Moham- 
medans of  station  whom  I  met  in  travel.  A  Moslem  prince 
lately  asked  me  why  I  drank  wine.  '  It  does  not  make  you 
drunk.  I  take  arrack,'  he  added.  English  doctors  in  the  East 
are  frequently  summoned  to  cases  of  delirium  tremens.  .  .  . 
The  rich  Moslems  drink  privately ;  the  non-Mussulman,  pub- 
licly. The  Moslem  drinks  at  niglit ;  the  non-Mussulman  at  all 
times."  Among  the  wandering  tribes  he  found  the  prohibi- 
tion quite  unheeded.  In  one  place,  at  a  native  dinner-party,  he 
says,  "  A  servant  walked  round  tlie  room  carrying  a  large  bot- 
tle of  arrack  in  one  liand,  and  wine  in  the  other.  The  Khan 
took  half  a  tumbler  of  the  fiery  spirit,  and  drank  it  off  without 
winking ;  most  of  the  guests  preferred  arrack."  He  found 
"  one  temperance  city."  "  In  Koom  we  found  it  impossible  to 
refill  our  empty  wine  bottles.  Something  stronger  than  the 
Maine  law  prevails  in  this  sacred  city,  and  in  that  of  Meshed, 
where  the  brotlier  of  Fatinia  is  buried.  Intoxicating  liquors 
appear  absolutely  unattainable,  and  intoxication  is  accomplished 
by  those  who  desire  that  condition  by  bhang  or  opium." ' 

The  Egyptians  seem  to  have  been  at  first  al)steniious.  Plu- 
tarch, in  his  treatise^  on  Osiris  and  Isis,  says,  "  As  to  wine,  they 
who  wait  upon  tlie  gods  in  tlie  city  of  the  Sun  carry  absolutely 

»Fraser'8  "Persia."'     Oliver  .t  Boyd.     P.  332. 

«  "Through  Persia,  by  Caravan."    By  Arthur  Arnold.    Tinslcy.    Vol.  ii.,  p.  322. 

•  Williamson's  "  EgypLiaus."     Vol.  ii,  bee.  vi. 
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none  into  the  temple,  as  something  not  seemly  to  drink  in  the 
day-time,  the  Lord  and  king  looking  on;  but  the  other 
priests  use  wine,  a  little,  indeed,  and  they  have  many  sacred 
solemnities  free  from  it.  Even  the  kings  themselves,  being  of 
the  order  of  priests,  have  their  wine  given  them,  according  to 
a  certain  measure  as  prescribed  in  the  sacred  books.  They  be- 
gan to  drink  this  in  the  time  of  Psammetichus,  previous  to 
which  they  drank  none  at  all.  They  think  that  drinking  wine 
in  quantities  makes  men  silly  and  mad."  An  official,  about  the 
time  of  Moses,  wrote,  "  If  beer  gets  into  a  man,  it  overcomes  his 
mind.  Thou  art  then  like  an  oar  starting  from  its  place,  which 
is  unmanageable  in  every  way.  .  .  .  Thou  knowest  that  wine 
is  an  abomination." 

The  story  of  Egyptian  dnmkenness  is  a  brief  one.  An  old 
tradition  ascribes  to  Isis  or  Osiris  the  invention  of  intoxicating 
drinks.  At  the  time  of  the  exodus  of  the  Israelites  wine  was 
ill  common  use.  Antecedent  to  this  time,  in  the  days  of 
Joseph,  we  find  it  in  the  case  of  Pharaoh's  butler,  and  in  hie- 
roglyphics and  monuments,  which  afford  evidence  of  drunken- 
ness as  a  common  vice.  Some  representations  on  ancient 
monuments  exhibit  men  at  work  in  vineyards,  or  drawing  wine 
from  vats  into  jars,  and  servants  handing  cups  to  guests,  and 
carrj'ing  their  masters  home  drunk  from  a  party. 

Much  of  the  wine  drank  in  ancient  times  was  simply  the 
blood  of  the  grapes  expressed  for  immediate  use,  as  seen  in  the 
illustration  on  next  page.^  Plutarcli  affirms  that,  before  the 
time  of  Psammetichus,  (600  B.  C.,)  the  Egyptians  neither 
drank  fermented  wine  nor  offered  it  in  sacrifice.  Josephus' 
version  of  the  butler's  speech  is,  "  that,  by  the  king's  permis- 
sion, he  pressed  the  grapes  into  a  goblet,  and,  having  strained 
the  »we€t  wine,  he  gave  it  to  the  king  to  drink,  and  he  received 
it  graciously."  Gleukos  here  designates  the  fresh  juice  of  the 
grape  before  fermentation  was  possible.  Bishop  Lowth,  Dr. 
Adam  Clarke,  Bagster,  Dr.  N ott,  and  others,  so  understood 

'  See  '*The  Wine  Question  in  the  Light  of  the  New  Diapensatiou."    Bj  John 
Kllifl,  M.D.    New  York,  1882,  pp.  187, 188. 
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ior  this  article,  that  country  being  nnsuited  to  its  production. 
Herodotus  says  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  corn-growing  region 
of  Egypt  used  a  drink  made  from  barley,  because  there  were 
no  vines  in  that  country,  the  soil  seldom  serving  for  grain  and 
for  vineyards,  the  latter  thriving  best  on  the  hill-sides.  Virgil 
expressed  a  similar  opinion  when  he  said, 

**  Apertos 
Bacchus  amat  colles." — Qeorg.  ii,  118. 

Strabo,  who  flourished  four  hundred  years  after  Herodotus, 
says  that  in  his  time  both  red  and  white  wines  were  produced 
in  the  district  of  Tyoum,  on  the  border  of  Lake  Mareotis,  and 
at  Phinthium,  at  the  extremities  of  the  cultivated  land.  Pliny 
the  Elder,  (b.  A.  D.  23,)  who  devoted  much  attention  to  such 
matters,  said  that  all  the  wines  of  Africa  were  sour  and  thin. 
He  also  speaks  of  beer  made  from  "  corn  steeped  in  water,"  and 
quaintly  adds:^  "/Z^tr,  mira  vithruin  solertia !  inventum 
tist  quemadm/odum  aqua  quoque  inebriaretP  Athenaeus,  (d. 
A.  D.  230,)  writing  of  a  period  long  prior  to  his  day,  repre- 
sented the  ancient  Egyptians  as  great  topers,  and  said  they 
were  accustomed  to  eat  boiled  cabbages,  as  a  preventive  against 
dmnkenness.     He  cites  Eubulus  as  saying : 

"Wife,  quick  !  some  cabbage  boil,  of  virtuous  healing, 
That  I  may  rid  me  of  this  seedy  feeling." 

He  also  quotes  Alexis  : 

"Last  evening  you  were  drinking  deep, 
So  now  your  head  aches.     Go  to  sleep  : 
Take  some  boiled  cabbage  when  you  wake, 
And  there's  an  end  of  your  headache." 

In  our  day,  the  grape  is  a  common  fruit,  but  wine  is  not  made 
from  it  on  account  of  the  prohibition  of  the  Koran.  The  most 
common  is  the  white  grape,  of  which  there  are  two  varieties, 
large  and  small,  the  latter  being  superior.  There  is  also  a  black 
grape  which  grows  large,  but  is  comparatively  tasteless.  The 
district  of  Feiyoom  is  the  most  celebrated  for  its  grapes. 

>*« Natural  History,"  lib.  xiv.,  §  29:  "Alas!  the  wonderful  subtlety  of  evil; 
ii  has  been  diBoorered  bow  water,  also,  may  intoxicate." 
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CHAPTER  III. 

AMONG   THE   JEWS,  GREEKS,  AND   ROMANS. 

TURNING  again  to  Western  Asia,  let  ns  next  trace  the 
drinking  customs  of  the  Hebrews,  the  Greeks,  and  the 
Romans.  Several  things  will  intimately  blend  these  nations  in 
this  narrative,  and  make  interchangeable  allusions  necessary, 
particularly  the  question  of  the  quality  of  pure  wine  in  the 
same  latitude.  Besides,  the  current  of  history  runs  from  the 
east  to  the  west. 

Homer,  one  of  the  earliest  profane  writers,  recognized  the 
vine  as  originally  cultivated  in  Syria,  and,  from  that  country, 
introduced  into  Thessaly  by  King  Oeneus,  from  whom  it  de- 
rived its  Grecian  name,  oinos.  From  Thessaly  it  spread 
through  southern  Europe.  Wine  was  an  article  of  commerce 
with  the  Jews,  Solomon  furnishing  it  to  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre, 
in  exchange  for  timber.  According  to  Homer,  in  very  ancient 
times  the  Pramnian  and  Tliracian  wines  were  held  in  the  high- 
est repute.  He  represents  Marion,  the  priest  of  Apollo,  as 
presenting  to  Ulysses  a  wine  produced  in  the  Tliracian  Isth- 
manus,  which  he  enthusiastically  extols  as  ''  luscious,  pure,  and 
worthy  the  palate  of  the  gods."  In  later  times,  the  choice 
wines  of  Greece  were  from  Lesbos,  Thrasos,  Chios,  Cyprus,  the 
Cyclades,  and  especially  from  the  slopes  of  Mt.  Imolus. 

Throughout  the  history  of  the  Jews,  and  in  the  preliminary 
history  of  the  patriarchs,  we  iind  the  use  of  wine  mentioned,  as 
in  the  case  of  Noah,  whose  drunkenness  is  recorded. 

What  do  the  Christian  Scriptures  teach  in  regard  to  wine  ? 
Mr.  Norman  Kerr,  M.D.,  F.L.S.,  presents  in  a  concise  form 
the  Bible  teachings  on  the  wine  question : 

Bible  Words  for  Wixe. 
Hebrew, 
1    VATfw  —All  kinds  of  wine,  unintoxicating  and  intoxicating. 
■*  Ijat?  ''den,  found  in  cluster. 
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3.  Shekak.— Sweet  drink.      Generally  intoxicating.      Half  spirituous 
strength  of  port  or  sherry. 

4.  Ah8I8. — Unfermented,  freshly  expressed  juice. 

5.  SovEn. — Luscious  boiled  wine. 

6.  AsmsHAH. — Fruit  cake. 

7.  Khamar. — **  Foaming,"  either  of  unfermented  juice  into  vat,  or  dur- 
ing fermentation. 

8.  Shemarim. — Wine  on  the  lees ;  perhaps  preserves,  well  preserved. 

9.  Mesek.— Wine  mixed  with  water  or  with  drugs. 

10.  Khometz. — Fermented,  but  not  intoxicating.     . 

GreeJc. 

11.  Oixos. — All  kinds  of  wine,  fermented  and  unfermented. 

12.  Gleukos. — Sweet  wine,  probably  unfermented. 

13.  SiKERA. — Sweet  drink,  probably  intoxicating. 

Mr.  Kerr*  clearly  demonstrates  that  the  term  wine  is  vari- 
oubIv  applied  in  the  Bible  to  the  juice  of  the  grape,  fermented 
and  unfermented,  intoxicating  and  unintoxicating.  He  shows 
that  the  words  fermented  and  intoxicating  are  not  synonymous; 
that  among  the  Jews,  the  Greeks,  and  tlie  Komans,  there  were 
various  kinds  of  unintoxicating  wines;  that  unfermented  grape- 
juice  still  exists  in  many  eastern  countries  ;  that  it  was  exten- 
sively used  by  the  ancients;  that  it  was  often  called  wine. 
"  There  are  two  modes  of  interpreting  Scripture  references  to 
wine.  By  the  one  mode,  our  divine  Master  made,  and  the 
Bible  sanctioned,  the  social  use  of  wine  containing  poison  in 
an  intoxicating  proportion.  By  the  other  mode,  the  wine  the 
Bible  condemns  is  the  wine  with  poisoning  properties ;  while 
the  wine,  the  moderate  use  of  which  the  Bible  approves,  and 
which  our  Saviour  made,  was  not  poisonous,  but  wholesome." 

The  Bible  records  divine  commands  to  abstain  :  to  Aaron 
and  his  sons,  to  John  the  Baptist,  to  Samson,  to  the  Eechabites, 
etc  It  teaches  that  abstinence  is  in  accordance  with  health, 
as  in  the  case  of  Daniel,  etc.,  and  contains  warnings  against 
drnnkenness,  against  habitual  drinking,  and  even  drinking  at 
alL  (Prov.  xxiii,  31.) 

♦^  Wines,   Scriptural  and  Ecclesiasticiil."     By   Norman   Kerr,  M.D.,  F.L.S. 
1881.     National  Temp.  Soc,  58  Reade-st.,  New  York  city. 
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Hebrews  that  it  was  necessary  for  men  to  "  tarry  long  at  the 
wine"  in  order  to  produce  intoxication.  In  the  histories  of 
Greece  and  Kome  we  find  accounts  of  remarkable  feats  of 
drinking  by  Bacchanalians  of  those  times.  It  is  said  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  that  he  met  his  death  after  two  days  and  two 
nights  of  excessive  drinking,  and  that  he  was  in  the  act  of 
draining  for  the  second  time  the  cup  of  Hercules,  which  con- 
tained six  bottles,  when  he  fell  upon  the  floor.  Fabulous  stories 
are  related  of  the  wine  drinking  of  Mark  Antony  and  Maxim- 
lan,  which  could  not  have  been  even  approximately  true,  had 
the  wine  they  drank  possessed  the  intoxicating  power  of  our 
imported  wines,  or  even  of  our  domestic  wines,  which  are  made 
by  introducing  large  quantities  of  sugar,  greatly  increasing  the 
amount  of  alcohol. 

The  mild  character  of  the  pure  wines  of  the  ancients,  and 
also  of  the  modem  wine-producing  countries,  can  be  abundantly 
confirmed.  The  elder  Pliny  ("  Natural  History,"  xiv,  2)  men- 
tions a  Spanish  wine  of  such  remarkable  mildness  that  he  says, 
**  It  is  not  hurtful  to  strength,  since  alone  it  will  not  intoxi- 
cate." 

A  later  testimony  is  given  by  Professor  Moses  Stuart,  in  his 
letter  to  Dr.  Nott  on  the  wine  question.     He  says : 

^^n  I  was  pastor  of  a  church  in  New  Haven,  I  dined  with  Chief- 
JiMtice  Swift,  the  author  of  a  then  highly-valued  commentary  on  the 
laws  of  Connecticut.  He  had  been  secretary  of  the  embassy,  sent  by 
<wir  Qovemment  to  France,  at  the  head  of  which  was  that  prominent  and 
excellent  jurist  and  man,  Oliver  Ellsworth,  the  first  Chief-Justice  of  the 
Ignited  States  Supreme  Court.  In  going  to  France  they  had  no  choice 
^^  a  merchant  ship.  That  was  in  part  dismasted  on  the  voyage,  driven 
^  out  from  her  course  by  storms,  and  finally  landed,  as  a  kind  of  wreck, 
on  the  western  coast  of  Spain.  The  Chief -Justice  was  grievously  afilicted 
^^  moment  while  on  board  with  sea-sickness,  and  when  he  reached 
^  Spanish  shore  was  well  nigh  irrecoverably  exhausted.  Of  course,  he 
^«8  detained  for  a  while  where  he  landed,  before  he  could  move  in  any 
direction.     Finally,  he  set  out  for  Paris  by  slow  stages  of  land  travel. 

Among  the  mountains  of  Spain,  through  which  he  was  obliged  to  pass, 
be  and  his  secretary  found  a  wine  set  upon  the  table,  which  was  strongly 
iiiged  upon  them.      The  Chief-Justice,  being  a  remarkably  temperate 
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man,  was  afraid  to  drink  it.  Judge  Swift  first  made  the  experiment  on 
himself,  as  the  people  of  the  inns  where  they  stopped  assured  them 
that  it  would  not  intoxicate.  He  found  that  it  did  not  produce  any  tend- 
ency of  the  kind.  To  be  brief,  in  the  sequel,  the  Chief-Justice  and 
himself  used  to  drink  a  bottle  each  with  their  dinner,  and  a  small  bottle 
at  night.  It  was  found  to  be  a  precious  balm  to  the  wounded  embassador, 
and  probably  saved  his  life  and  subsequent  valuable  public  services  to  his 
country.  Judge  Swift  expressed  his  confident  belief  that  a  gallon  drank 
at  a  time,  if  any  man  could  swallow  down  so  much,  would  not  affect  his 
head  in  the  least  degree. 

Similar  to  this  was,  probably,  the  pure  wine  of  the  ancient 
Hebrews.  But  it  is  not  so  with  our  domestic  wines,  for  which 
some  strenuously  plead,  because  of  the  large  amount  of  sugar 
added  in  the  manufacture,  which  is  of  the  same  nature  as  the 
molasses  from  which  New  England  rum  is  made.  And  it  is 
quite  probable  that  no  pure  wine,  or  almost  none,  is  now  im- 
ported into  this  coimtry,  but  chiefly  rectified  wine,  strengthened 
by  the  addition  of  alcohol. 

The  reasons  for  the  greater  mildness  of  the  wines  of  Pales- 
tine and  some  of  the  European  countries  bordering  on  the 
Mediterranean  are:  First,  the  gi*apes  of  those  climates  are 
noted  for  their  mildness,  and  hence  will  not  produce  so  large 
a  portion  of  the  intoxicating  element.  Second,  the  heat  of  the 
climate  affects  unfavorably  the  process  of  fermentation.  Lard- 
ner's  "  Cyclopaedia  "  states  that  the  temperature  most  favorable 
for  fermentation  ranges  between  50  and  75  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
but  in  Palestine  the  thermometer  seldom  indicates  a  tempera- 
ture below  75  degrees. 

Pliny  the  Elder,  in  his  work  on  "  Natural  History,"  gives  us 
a  great  deal  of  curious  information  about  the  wines  of  his  time. 
He  says  that  "  wines  began  to  grow  into  reputation  in  Kome 
about  500  years  after  the  founding  of  the  city,  and  not  be- 
fore ;  that  Romuhis  used  milk  when  he  sacrificed  to  the  gods, 
and  not  wine ; "  and  that  ''  Nunia  forbid  ilm  sprinkling  of  a 
funeral  pyre  with  wine,  ])y  a  positive  enactment."  He  speaks 
of  "  Acilius  Steleims,  who  had  sixty  acres  of  vineyards,  which 
he  sold  for  4(i0,0()0  sesterces;'^  also  of  "the  fruit  uf  one  vint- 
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age,  in  one  year,  selling  for  400,000  sesterces ; ''  and  every  acre 
of  a  certain  vineyard  yielding  seven  culei,  or  140  sesterces. 
He  mentions  "  195  kinds  of  wine  which  might  be  subdivided  so 
as  to  make  about  twice  as  many.  Of  all  these  the  world  gives 
the  highest  praise  and  the  greatest  name  to  the  Aminean  wines." 
Speaking  of  the  qualities  of  the  wines,  he  says :  "  It  is  plain 
to  my  mind  that  the  goodness  of  the  wine  depends  much 
upon  the  soil  and  climate,  and  not  upon  the  grape."  On  the 
same  mountain  side,  the  quality  will  vary  much,  according  to 
the  elevation  where  the  grapes  grow.  In  different  localities 
vines  differ  in  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  their  fruit.  He 
mentions  a  grape  which  grew  double,  like  twins,  but  was  harsh 
and  unpleasant  to  the  taste ;  also  a  kind  of  vine  covered  with 
down-like  cotton ;  another  whose  wine  was  sweet  at  first,  but 
became  hard  with  age ;  another  which  was  fit  only  for  the 
table ;  others  which  flourish  well  by  the  sea ;  others  which  mil- 
dew and  spoil  by  rain  ;  and  others  "  whose  wine  will  not  keep 
long,  but  the  grapes  themselves  may  be  kept  a  long  time." 

He  speaks  of  a  Faustian  wine,  which  "  will  burn  with  a  light 
flame,  a  property  which  belongeth  to  no  other;"  of  a  wine 
which  produceth  sleep,  and  another  wakefulness ;  of  "  wines 
produced  near  Pompeii,  which  have  been  found  by  experience 
to  cause  headache,  insomuch  if  a  man  drink  thereof  over  night, 
his  head  will  not  be  in  good  condition  until  the  following  day." 
He  also  relates  that  there  is  "  a  kind  of  black  grape,  named 
Inerticula,  as  a  man  would  say,  dull  and  harmless ;  but  they 
that  80  call  it  might  more  justly  have  called  it  the  sober  grape. 
The  wine  made  thereof  is  very  commendable  when  it  is  old, 
howbeit  nothing  hurtful,  for  it  never  maketh  any  man  drunk, 
and  this  property  hath  it  alone  by  itself." 

The  effects  of  wine  seem  to  have  been  well  understood  iu 
these  early  ages.     Eubulus  (about  380  B.  C.)  ^vrote : 

**]>t  them  these  parts  of  wine  all  duly  season, 
With  wine  of  water,  who'd  preserve  their  reason. 
The  first  gives  health,  the  second  sweet  desires, 
The  third  tranquillity  and  sleep  inspires. 
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These  are  the  wholesome  draughts  which  wise  men  please, 

Who  from  the  banquet  house  return  in  peace. 

From  a  fourth  measure  insolence  proceeds ; 

Uproar  a  fifth;  a  sixth,  wild  license  breeds; 

A  seventh,  brings  black  eyes  and  livid  bruises; 

The  eighth,  the  constable  introduces ; 

Black  gall  and  hatred  lurk  the  ninth  beneath; 

The  tenth  is  madness,  arms,  and  feai-ful  death. 

For  too  much  wine  poured  in  one  little  vessel 

Trips  up  all  those  who  seek  with  it  to  wrestle."  ♦ 

The  efficacy  of  age  in  ripening  and  improving  the  qualities 
of  wine  was  appreciated  by  the  ancients.  Homer  speaks  of 
wine  in  its  eleventh  year.  ("Odys.,"  xi,  391.)  Athenaeus  praises 
it  when  kept  sixteen  years.  Horace  commends  wine  whose 
age  was  equal  to  his  own.  Pliny  speaks  of  some,  which  he  had 
tasted,  which  was  200  years  old,  and  was  "  as  thick  as  honey, 
and  rough  in  taste." 

BEER. 

A  kind  of  beer  was  also  used  in  these  eai*ly  times.  Diodorus, 
of  Sicily,  writing  630  years  B.  C,  said  that  Osiris,  king  of  Egypt, 
(1960  B.C.,)  introduced  a  fermented  drink  made  of  barley,  as  a 
substitute  for  wine,  which  they  called  Zythos.  Archilochus, 
(b.  720  B.  C.,)  ^schylus,  (b.  525  B.  C.,)  and  Sophocles,  (400 
B.  C.,)  speak  of  barley  wine,  showing  that  beer  was  not  unknown 
to  the  ancient  Greeks.  Xenophon  (400  B.  C.)  also  mentions 
that  the  Armenians  used  a  fermented  drink  made  of  barley. 

ADULTERATED  OR  DRUG  LIQUORS. 
In  addition  to  wine,  there  were  other  liquors  among  the  an- 
cients— ^powerful,  stupefying  compounds.     The  Hebrews  had 
what  was  called  "  strong  drink."    Professor  Stuart  says : 

The  mere  English  reader  invariably  gets  the  wrong  idea  in  regard  to  this 
term.  He  attaches  to  it  the  idea  which  the  English  phrase  now  conveys 
among  us,  namely,  that  of  a  strong  intoxicating  drink  like  our  distilled 
liquors.  As  to  distillation,  by  which  alcoholic  liquors  are  now  principally 
obtained,  it  was  utterly  UDknown  to  the  Hebrews,  and,  indeed,  to  all  the 

la."  ToL  i,  p.  69. 
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vorld  in  ancient  times.  An  intoxicating  liquor,  like  to  what  we  call 
pure  alcohol,  should  never  be  thought  of  by  any  intelligent  reader  of  the 
Scriptures,  when  he  meets  with  the  expression,  strong  drink. 

Highly  intoxicating  liquor  was  produced  in  ancient  times  by  putting 
drugs  into  it,  and  then  it  had  a  name  entirely  different  from  the  one 
before  us.  It  was  called  may-sec,  mixture,  or  mi7i'Sawh,  which  is  of  the 
same  meaning.  But  the  true  original  idea  of  shay-cawr,  strong  drink,  is 
liquor  obtained  from  dates,  or  other  fruits,  (grapes  excepted,)  or  from  bar- 
ley, millet,  etc.,  which  were  dried  or  scorched,  and  a  decoction  was  made 
of  them,  mixed  with  honey,  aromatics,  etc. 

Foreign  substances  of  a  more  intoxicating  character  were 
sometimes  mixed  with  strong  drink,  thereby  producing  drunk- 
enness and  revelry.  Their  wines,  also,  were  sometimes  mixed 
with  different  substances  for  different  and  opposite  purposes ; 
with  intoxicating  substances  for  the  purpose  of  inebriation,  or 
with  stupefying  drugs,  in  order  to  render  criminals  about  to  be 
executed  insensible  to  the  injuries  they  were  to  receive.  Hence 
the  Scriptures  say,  "  Give  strong  drink  to  him  that  is  ready  to 
perish."  Such  a  mixture  was  offered  by  the  Jews  to  our 
Saviour  while  on  the  cross,  but  was  declined  by  him.  And 
we  are  told  (Prov.  xxiii,  30)  drunkards  "  seek  mixed  wine," 
probably  because  of  its  intoxicating  properties. 

At  how  early  a  date  drugged  liquors  were  first  used  we  caimot 
tell,  but  they  can  be  traced  to  very  remote  times.  Such  was 
the  morbid  and  inordinate  craving  for  more  powerful  stimu- 
lants early  developed  by  the  use  of  the  comparatively  moderate 
^cle  of  pure  wine,  that  in  the  early  days  of  Egypt  and 
^J'eeee,  and  in  the  remote  times  of  the  Hebrew  commonwealth, 
men  b^an  to  introduce  into  their  wines  the  most  powerful  and 
<Jestmctive  drugs,  and  sought  to  regale  themselves  with  the 
most  dangerous  dissipation.  This  practice  was  common  in 
Greece  more  than  one  thousand  years  before  Christ.  Homer 
speaks  very  plainly  of  this  kind  of  liquor,  in  the  following 
lines,  as  rendered  by  Pope : 

"Meanwhile,  with  genial  joy  to  warm  the  soul, 
Bright  Helen  mixed  the  mirth-inspiring  bowl, 
8 
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Tempcrcfi  with  drugtt,  of  sovereign  power  to  assuage 

Tbu  iKJtIing  bosom  of  tumultuous  rage; 

To  clear  the  clooded  front  of  wTinkled  caro^ 

And  dry  the  tearful  sluices  of  desi>air 

Charmed  with  that  virtuous  dnmght  the  exalted  mind 

All  Sense  of  woe  delivers  to  the  wind. 

♦  *  iK  *  ♦  ♦ 

The  drug,  so  friendly  to  the  joys  of  life, 
Bright  Helen  learned  from  Thone's  imperiftl  wife, 
Who  swayed  the  scejiter  where  prolific  Nile, 
With  various  simples,  clothes  the  fattened  soil/' 

— **  Odyssey/'  book  iv, 

Pliny  the  Elder  spuiiks  of  Aristaeus  as  the  first  Eoroan  to 
mmgle  honey  \Tith  wine;  of  seasoning  and  confectionering 
wine  witli  pitch  and  resin  ;  of  an  infinite  number  of  componnd 
artificial  wines ;  of  wines  miule  of  tiowers,  of  trees,  of  shrubs, 
and  herVis. 

Pliny  also  qnaintly  says:  **  As  for  the  wine  of  Langnedoe, 
and  the  province  of  Narbon,  I  am  not  able  to  vouch  any  thing 
for  certainty,  siu-h  a  lire  wing  and  sophistication  of  them  thtv 
make,  by  fuming,  perfuming,  and  coloring  them.  Would  that 
they  did  not  put  in  herbs  and  drugs  that  are  not  good  for  man*8 
Ijody,  For  certain  it  is,  that  they  Iniy  the  aloe  to  give  the  wine 
another  taste,  and  to  counterfeit  the  color."  ***  As  for  the  wine, 
Mesogites,  it  if<  known  to  make  the  head  ache.  Neither  is  the 
wine  of  Ephe.sus  healthfnl  and  Avhulesonie,  because  it  is  sophis- 
ticated with  a  kind  of  cruit,  half -sudden.- •      Book  xiv. 

Tie  mentions  wines  which  were  compounded,  ''And  first 
among  such  wine^  is  that  which  they  call  Biaeon  (an  invention 
of  the  Ui^eks)  which,  abfivc  all  others,  was  most  esteemed,  for 
it  would  cii!*e  many  maladies/'  Tlie  making  of  it  was  in  this 
manner:  "  Take  grapes  gathered  before  they  are  ripe,  let  them 
lie  to  dry  in  tlie  hot  sun  for  three  days,  and  he  turneil  thriee  a 
day ;  on  the  fourth  day,  press  them  for  wine.  Put  the  liqn<»r 
into  barrels,  and  let  it  work  in  the  snu ;  then  add  a  g<x»d  quan- 
tity of  salt  sea-water.  This  device  was  iirsl  learned  by  a 
thievish  knave,  who,  hairing  robbed  his  master  and  drank  up 
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much  of  his  wine,  filled  up  the  vessel  and  made  just  measure 
with  searwater."    Book  xiv,  Eng.  Trans.     1601. 

BACCHANALIAN  FESTIVALS. 

The  name  of  Bacchus,  the  god  of  drunkards,  figures  promi- 
nently in  the  histories  of  Greece  and  Rome.  A  son  of  Jupiter, 
he  soon  became  a  victim  of  persecution,  and  was  hidden  and 
nursed  by  the  nymphs  of  Mount  Nysa.  During  the  reign  of 
Pentheus,  in  Thebes,  he  first  appeared  in  Greece,  as  a  "  god," 
the  author  and  discoverer  of  the  vine  and  all  its  blessings. 
'*  He  had  wandered  over  Asia,  India,  and  Thrace,  at  the  head  of 
an  excited  troupe  of  female  devotees,  communicating  and  incul- 
cating every-wliere  the  Bacchanalian  ceremonies,  and  raising 
in  the  minds  of  women  that  impassioned  religious  emotion, 
which  led  them  to  ramble  in  solitary  mountains,  at  particular 
seasons,  there  to  give  vent  to  violent  fanatical  excitement,  apart 
from  the  men,  clothed  in  fawn  skins,  and  anned  with  tlie 
thyrsus.  The  obtrusion  of  the  male  species  upon  these  solenmi- 
ties  was  esteemed  sacrilegious.  .  .  .  Thebes  was  the  first  city 
of  Greece  to  which  Bacchus  came,  at  the  head  of  his  Asiatic 
troupe  of  females,  to  obtain  divine  honors,  and  to  establish  his 
peculiar  rites  in  his  native  city.  .  .  .  Pentheus  violently  op- 
posed the  new  ceremonies,  reproving  and  maltreating  tlie  god 
who  introduced  them.  .  .  .  His  mother,  Agave,  with  her  sisters 
and  a  large  body  of  other  women  from  Thebes,  had  gone  out  to 
Mt.  Kitharon  to  celebrate  their  solemnities  under  the  influence 
of  the  Bacchic  frenzy.  Thither  Pentheus  followed  to  watch 
them,  and  there  the  punishment  due  to  his  impiety  overtook  him. 
The  avenging  touch  of  the  god  having  robbed  him  of  his  senses, 
he  climbed  a  tall  pine  for  the  purpose  of  overlooking  the  femi- 
nine multitude,  who  detected  him  in  this  position,  pulled  down 
the  tree,  and  tore  him  in  pieces.  Agave,  mad  and  bereft  of  con- 
sciousness, made  herself  the  foremost  in  this  assault,  and  carried 
back  in  triumph  to  Thebes  the  head  of  her  slaughtered  son." 

Thenceforth  the  Bacchic  rites  were  triumphant  all  over  Greece, 
and  later  in  Rome.     Such  is  the  mythical  story,  as  related  by 
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Grote,  and  acted  in  one  of  the  tragedies  of  Euripides,  to  the 
delight  of  Athenian  audiences.  And  such  was  the  origin  of 
that  most  remarkable  festival  of  the  Greeks  and  Ilomana,  called 
the  Bacchanaliun  orgies,  and  held  in  commemomtion  of  the 
fniits  of  the  vintage. 

In  the  earlier  periods  they  were  celebrated  only  by  women 
in  the  solitudes  of  Parnassus,  Cithaeron,  or  Tajgetus,  where 
tliey  passed  the  nigbt  with  torches,  abandoning  theniselves  to 
frantic  excitement,  with  dancing  and  clamorous  invocation  of 
Bacchus,  tearing  animals  hnib  from  limb,  eating  the  raw  flesh, 
and  even  cutting  theii'  own  bodies  with  sharp  instruments*  In 
process  of  time  men  yielded  to  similar  impukes,  held  noisy 
revels  in  the  streets  of  the  cities,  sounding  cymbals  and  tlie 
tambonrinej  and  carrying  the  image  of  the  god  in  procession. 
Later  still,  the  festival  wsis  held  almost  wholly  in  the  cities,  in 
temples  erected  to  Bacchus,  men  and  women  indiscriminately 
participating.  Characterized  by  extravagant  raerriraent  and 
unrestrained  indulgence,  they  led  to  the  coarsest  excesses,  im- 
morality, and  even  barbarities.  Not  only  eating  and  drinking, 
but  also,  when  beated  by  liquor,  the  most  unnatural  vices  were 
indulged  in.  Modesty  was  laid  aside,  and  every  kind  of  vice 
found  full  satisfaction.  The  consequences  of  these  festivals 
eeriousiy  affected  society ;  for  false  testimonies,  forgeries,  false 
-v^^lls,  denunciations,  poisonings,  and  assassinations  proceeded 
from  this  focus  of  crime,  and  eventually  led  to  the  interposition 
of  the  State.  Men  and  women  alike  indulged  in  the  most  un- 
natural appetites;  and, for  a  long  time,  those  who  attempted  to 
stop  these  odious  proceedings  fell  as  victims.  Livy  says  it  was 
the  principle  of  these  festivals  to  hold  every  ordinance  of  the 
gods  and  of  nature  in  contempt.  Men,  as  if  seized  by  fits 
of  madness  and  under  great  convulsions,  gave  oracles;  and 
females,  dressed  as  Baechfe,  with  disheveled  hair  and  buniing 
torches  in  their  hands,  ran  down  to  the  Tiber  and  plunged 
their  torches  into  the  water.  The  torches,  however,  contiiining 
sulphur  and  chalk,  were  not  extinguished.  Men  who  refused 
to  take  part  in  these  orgies  were  sometimes  throi^Ti  into  dark 
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caverns  and  dispatched,  while   the  perpetrators  declared  that 
the  absent  ones  had  been  carried  oflf  by  the  gods. 

Livy  fully  sustains  this  brief  description  of  the  Bacchanalian 
festivals,  as  conducted  in  Home.  The  excesses  became  so  vio- 
lent that,  in  the  year  186  B.  C,  the  Roman  senate  forbade  these 
strange  rites  under  severe  penalties.  It  is  believed,  however, 
that  they  continued  in  a  modified  form  for  some  time  after- 
ward. 

CONVIVIAL  HABITS. 
In  the  ruder  and  untutored  periods  of  the  ancient  nations, 
convivial  assemblies  (in  which  questions  of  state  policy,  alli- 
ances, and  war  were  discussed)  were  held.  Stimulants  were 
freely  used  to  quicken  the  mental  action,  and  give  impulse  to 
the  colloquial  propensities.  It  is  said,  "  Wine  gives  wit  to  the 
dullest  intellect,  crowds  the  brain  with  ideas,  tips  the  tongue 
with  eloquence,  and  illumines  the  eyes  with  the  fire  of  ex- 
pression. The  dull  senses  and  corroding  cares  of  life  are  then 
forgotten,  and  past  dangers  and  difficulties  are  related  with 
pleasure.  The  future  is  clothed  with  romantic  anticipations  of 
success  and  happiness ;  in  short,  a  kind  of  Elysium  opens  round 
the  soul."  The  general  discovery  of  this  fact  produced  every- 
where a  tendency  to  convivial  indulgences.  We  find  Homer's 
heroes  invoking  the  aid  of  ruby  wine  in  relating  their  exploits. 
Ulysses  says : 

**  Hear  me,  my  friends,  who  this  good  banquet  grace: 
Tis  sweet  to  play  the  fool  in  time  and  place ; 
And  wine  can  of  their  wits  the  wise  beguile, 
Make  the  sage  frolic,  and  the  serious  smile ; 
The  grave  in  merry  measures  frisk  about, 
And  many  a  long-repented  word  comes  out." 

Plutarch  observes  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Greeks,  as 
well  as  of  the  Persians,  to  debate  state  affairs  in  convivial  meet- 
ings. Homer  represents  Nestor,  on  one  occasion,  when  some 
great  question  was  to  be  decided,  as  advising  Agamemnon  to 
prepare  a  feast,  and  then  hear  the  ablest  counselor.     Among 
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the  early  German  tribes,  important  questions,  such  as  the  recon- 
ciliation of  enemies,  the  forming  of  family  alliances,  the  election 
of  chiefs,  and  even  peace  and  war,  were  cativassed  in  their 
carousing  festivals.  "  The  convivial  moment,  accordin^f  to  their 
notion,  was  Jhe  true  season  for  business,  when  the  mind  opens 
itself  in  plain  simplicity  or  grows  warm  with  bold  and  noble 
ideas.  Strangers  to  artifice,  and  knowing  no  refinement,  they 
then  tell  their  sentiments  without  disguise.  The  pleasure  of 
the  table  expands  their  hearts  and  calls  forth  every  secret.  On 
the  following  day  the  subject  of  the  debate  is  again  taken  into 
consideration,  and  thus  two  different  periods  of  time  have  their 
distinct  uses ;  when  warm  they  debate,  when  cool  they  decide.'* 
Alexander  the  Great  was  much  given  up  to  dissipation  in 
wine  banquets.  Androcydes,  the  noble  sage,  wrote  to  Alexan- 
der to  correct  and  reform  his  intemperate  drinking  of  wine : 
"  My  good  lord,  remember  when  you  drink  wine  you  drink  the 
very  blood  of  the  earth.  Hemlock,  you  know,  sir,  is  poison  to 
man;  and  so  is  wine  to  hemlock."  But  this  advice  seems 
to  have  produced  no  restraint  upon  Alexander,  and  he  kept 
on  killing  himself  and  his  friends  by  his  excesses.  On  the 
capture  of  Babylon,  he  abandoned  himself  to  the  most  intem- 
perate conviviality.  Already  full  of  wine,  he  was  persuaded 
by  his  friend  Medius  to  sup  with  him.  They  passed  the  whole 
night  in  drinking,  with  the  boisterous  indulgence  called  by 
the  Greeks  komv-s^  or  revelry.  Having  slept  off  his  intoxi- 
cation during  the  next  day,  in  the  evening  he  again  supped 
with  Medius,  and  spent  the  second  night  in  tlie  like  unmeas- 
ured indulgence.  This  story  of  Alexander's  death,  discredited 
by  some  critics,  is  accepted  by  Grote  in  his  "History  of 
Greece."  There  were  twenty  guests  at  tlie  table.  He  drank 
to  the  health  of  every  person,  and  then  pledged  them  severally, 
"After  this,  calling  for  the  cup  of  Hercules,  which  held  six 
bottles,  it  was  Ulled,  when  he  drank  it  all  down,  drinking  to 
Proteas,  by  name,  and  aftei'^\'ard  pledged  him  again  in  the  same 
enonnous  bumper.  He  liad  no  sooner  swallowed  it  than  he  fell 
upon  the  floor."     A  violent  fever  set  in,  and  lie  died  soon  after. 
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"Here,  then,"  said  Seneca,  describing  the  fatal  effects  of 
drunkenness,  "is  this  hero,  invincible  by  all  the  toils  of  pro- 
digious marches,  by  the  dangers  of  sieges  and  combats,  by  the 
mofit violent  extremes  of  heat  and  cold;  here  he  lies,  conquered 
by  his  intemperance,  and  struck  to  the  earth  by  the  fatal  cup  of 
Hercnles." 

The  younger  Pliny  gives  a  clear  view  of  the  drinking  habits 
of  the  Romans  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  He 
says: 

As  though  nature  had  not  liberally  bestowed  water,  with  which  all 
other  animals  are  content,  we  even  force  our  horses  to  drink  wine ;  and 
we  purchase,  at  great  pains  and  expense,  a  liquor  which  deprives  man, of 
the  use  of  his  reason,  renders  him  furious,  and  is  the  cause  of  an  infinite 
number  of  crimes.  Multitudes  know  no  pleasiu*e  in  life  but  that  of  drink- 
^  it.  Yea,  that  we  may  drink  the  more,  we  weaken  this  liquor  by 
pwsing  it  through  a  straining-bag,  and  we  invent  other  methods  to  stim- 
^*^  our  thirst.  We  go  so  far  as  to  employ  poisons.  Some  persons, 
^fore  drinking,  make  use  of  hemlock,  that  the  fear  of  death  may  compel 
them  to  drink.  Others  swallow  powder  of  pumice-stone,  and  many  other 
*^g8,  which  I  should  blush  to  name. 

The  most  prudent  facilitate  the  digestion  of  various  crudities  by  resort- 
ing to  sweating-rooms,  whence  they  are  sometimes  carried  forth  half  dead. 
Some  cannot  even  wait  to  reach  their  couch,  on  the  first  quitting  of  the 
^*th,  nor  even  to  put  on  their  tunic;  but,  naked  and  panting  as  they  are, 
™8h  eagerly  on  great  pitchers  of  wine,  which  they  drain  to  the  bottom,  as 
if  to  exhibit  the  strength  of  their  stomachs.  They  next  vomit  and  drink 
•'^,  renewing  the  like  career,  once,  twice,  or  three  times,  as  though 
honi  only  to  waste  wine — as  tliough  men  were  under  obligations  to  be  the 
^^^wmel  by  which  wine  should  return  to  the  earth. 

Others  borrow  from  the  barbarians  most  extraordinary  exercises,  to 
•'Jowthat  they  are  constituted  genuine  wine-bibbers.  They  tumble  in  the 
^^,  where  they  affect  to  lay  the  head  flat  upon  the  back,  and  to  display 
*  broad  and  muscular  chest.  All  this  they  shamefully  practice,  because 
these  violent  acts  lead  them  to  drink  with  increased  avidity. 

^d  now,  what  shall  we  say  to  the  infamous  representations  upon  the 
"'iiJung  cups  and  vessels  for  wine,  which  would  seem  as  though  drunk- 
enness alone  were  insufficient  to  excite  men  to  lewdness.  Thus  they  drink, 
■*  if  prostitution  and  drunkenness — ye  gods  I — were  invited  and  even  bribed 
^^  a  reward. 

Some  receive  a  certain  sum  of  money  on  condition  of  eating  as  much  as 
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much  fts  Ihcy  drink;  wbilr  othors  fipeiKl  in  wine  what  tiny  (Uitain 
games  of  ehaiice.     Thus  the  eyes  df  tke  husband  become  heuTy,  while 
thuBc  of  the  wife  are  wide  ujx^n  and  employed  in  full  tibcrty. 

♦  *  *  «  ♦  ♦  . 

In  the  reign  of  Tiberius  Claudiua,  about  forty  years  ago^  it  became  the 
cus^tonj  in  Kome  to  drink  wine  in  the  morning  with  emjity  stomacha,  and 
to  take  no  fowl  till  after  drinking.  This  practice  was  of  foreign  deriva- 
tion, and  was  iotroducod  by  certain  physicians,  who  wished  to  commend 
themselve;^  to  public  fa%*or  by  the  introduction  of  some  novelty. 

To  drink  is,  hy  the  Pnrthlaus,  cMmiiidLred  highly  lionurable.  Among 
the  Greeks,  Alcibiades  ha^  thu^diijtin^uishcd  himself.  Among  the  Latins, 
Marcellius  Torquatus,  of  Milan,  who  had  been  pretor  and  procon.sul,  has 
obtained  the  guraauie  of  Tricongius  by  drinking  at  once  (one  dtting) 
three  congii  of  wine,  in  the  prenence,  and  to  the  great  astoniBhment  of, 
the  Emperor  Tiberius,  who,  in  Itb  old  age,  l>ecarae  severe  and  even  cruel, 
but  in  his  youth  was  mueli  Jiddiili.d  to  drinking.  It  h  believed,  more- 
over, that  Luciuij  Piso  obtained  from  him  the  prefect^^hip  of  liome  for 
having  remained  at  table  two  days  and  two  nights  in  flucce«5ion  with  this 
prince,  who  had  even  then  mounted  the  throne.  It  was  said  also  that 
in  nothing  did  Drusuw  Caesar  more  closely  resemble  his  father,  Tiberuis^ 
than  in  the  quality  of  a  drt-p  drinker. 

Torquutus,  of  whom  we  have  spoken  above,  had  no  equal  in  lu^  exact 
obeervance  of  the  Bacchanalian  laws;  for  the  art  of  drinking  has  al&o  its 
laws .  Whate v er  q u ant ity  o f  w in e  he  dr a iik ,  he  never  stutten 'd  a r  vomi ted . 
The  morning  found  him  still  at  Wa  potations.  He  Bwjillowed  a  great 
quantity  of  wine  at  one  draught;  and  if  a  small  cup  was  [loured  out  to 
him,  he  never  failed  to  demand  the  remainder.  While  he  drank  he  never 
took  breath  nor  spat,  and  he  never  left  in  Ids  glass  any  heel-taps,  which 
could  produce  sound  when  thrown  on  tlie  paverat-nt ;  in  which  he  dili- 
gently observed  the  rules  for  the  prevention  of  trick  in  drinking. 

Tergilla  reproached  M.  T.  Cicero  that  he  drank  two  congii  at  a  single 
draught;  and  that  one  day,  being  intoxicated,  he  had  thrown  a  glass  at 
the  head  of  Marctis  Agrippa.  Truly  the.se  are  the  works  of  drunkenness. 
But  doubtless  C^ieero,  the  son,  wished  to  take  from  Mark  Antony,  the 
murihrer  of  his  father,  the  palm  of  drunkenness;  for  it  is  well  known 
that,  before  him,  A  atony  had  been  very  jealous  of  the  title  of  a  first-rate 
drinker,  and  even  pulilished  a  treatise  on  liis  drunkenness,  in  which  ha 
dared  to  apologize  for  that  vice.  But  this  treatise  persuades  me  only, 
that  the  drunkenness  of  Antony  was  the  cause  nf  all  the  evils  with  which 
he  ha.H  afflicted  the  earth.  lie  vctniited  forth  tliia  work  a  short  time  before 
tlic  battle  of  Actiuni:  a«(  if  to  show  that  he  was  already  intoxicated  with 
the  blood  of  the  citizens,  and  tMrsted  only  for  more  of  it. 
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WOMEN  AND  WINE. 

In  the  early  history  of  Eome,  and  during  the  period  of  the 
Republic,  woman  was  exempted  from  this  terrible  dissipation, 
by  a  law  of  positive  enactment.  She  was  forbidden  to  taste  of 
wine,  and  the  law  being  enforced  with  the  earliest  training,  as 
a  habit  and  traditionary  reverence,  it  became  incorporated  with 
the  moral  feelings  of  the  people,  so  that  its  violation  was  re- 
garded as  a  monstrous  crime.  Cato  is  represented  as  saying, 
"Thehnsband  has  an  absolute  authority  over  the  wife;  it  is 
for  him  to  condemn  and  punish  her,  if  she  has  been  guilty  of 
Miy  shameful  act,  such  as  drinking  wine."  Pliny  ascribed  this 
law  to  Romulus,  and  he  mentioned  two  cases  in  which  women 
were  pnt  to  death  for  this  offense,  and  a  third  case,  in  which 
the  offender  was  deprived  of  l>er  dowry.  Cato  says  that  the 
ancient  Romans  were  accustomed  to  kiss  their  wives  for  the 
pnrpose  of  discovering  whether  they  had  been  guilty  of  drink- 
ing wine. 

Lactantius  says  that  Bona  Dea  was  originally  a  woman, 
named  Fatua,  who  was  famous  for  her  modesty  and  fidelity  to 
lier husband;  but  who,  unfortunately,  having  once  found  a 
cask  of  wine  in  her  house,  became  drunk,  and  was  in  conse- 
qnenee  scourged  to  death  by  her  husband.  He  afterward  re- 
pented of  this  act,  and  paid  divine  honors  to  her  memory  ;  and, 
as  a  memorial  of  her  death,  a  cask  of  wine  was  placed  upon 
Ae  altar  during  the  rites. 

In  subsequent  periods,  when  drinking  and  drunkenness  be- 
<^e  common  with  the  male  sex,  the  women  came  gradually  to 
^  partners  in  these  excesses.  The  laws  subsequently  relaxed 
*nd  fell  into  desuetude ;  luxury  and  gluttony  abounded  in 
^Kottie,  and  Roman  ladies  boldly  rivaled  their  husbands  in  wine 
™ipation.  Seneca  represents  them  as  passing  whole  nights  at 
Stable,  with  charged  goblets  in  their  hands,  proud  of  their 
P^er  to  carry  off  an  excess  of  wine.  No  banqueting  could  be 
^Wre  difimpatiug.    It  was  the  period  of  Eoman  luxury. 

fiiakespeare  represents  Cleopatra,  in  her  rioting  with  An- 
tajyMaayiiig: 


I  liuigbed  him  out  of  patience ;  and  tlmt  night 
I  laughed  him  into  patience.     The  next  morn, 
Ere  the  ninth  hour^  I  drank  him  into  bed.^* 

TertuUian  (A.  D.  2UU  to  220)  epeakB  of  the  proliibition  of 
wine  to  Koman  women  a^  in  Ms  time  obsolete  ;  and  the  prev- 
alent desire  for  it  among  women  was  one  of  the  greatest 
trials  of  St  Monica. 

ANCIENT  AB8TAINEBS. 
In  aU  these  ancient  tinies  there  was  not  wanting  those  wlici 

abstained  from  the  use 
wine  and  other  stro: 
drmks.  Indeed,  temper-' 
ance  is  older  than  intem- 
perance. The  Old  Te&ta- 
tament  abonnds  in  exam* 
pies  of  temperance.  The 
1  latri a rch^^  A braliam,  Isaai 
and  Jaeol>,   were  men  o 
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abstemions  habit8.  Uagar, 
w^hen  sent  by  Abraham 
against  her  will  into  the 
wilderness,  received  from 
him  bread  and  a  bottle,  not 
of  wine,  but  o§water.  The 
priests  were  commanded  to 

<^.w»a3S^^,^^'^^"^  no  wine  nor  strong 
drink,  neither  they  nor 
tlicir  so!is  with  them  ;  and  it  was  enjoined  as  a  ''statute  forev- 
rhronghout  their  generations.'*  The  reason  assigned  is  ve 
significant:  ''That  ye  may  put  a  difference  between  holy  and 
anlioly,  and  between  nnelean  and  clean.-' 

The  Nazarites  w^ere  total  abstinence  men  ;  for  we  read,  ''The 
I^ord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Speak  unto  the  children  of 
Ismel,  and  eay  unto  them,  Wlien  either  man  or  woman  shall 
separate  themselves  to  vow  the  vow  of  a  Nazarite,  to  separate 
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themselves  nnto  the  Lord ;  be  sliall  separate  himself  from  wine 
and  strong  drink,  and  shall  drink  no  vinegar  of  wine,  or  vinegar  of 
strong  drink,  neither  shall  he  drink  any  liquor  of  grapes,  nor  eat 
moist  grapes,  or  dried."  These  men  were  teetotalers,  emblems 
,  of  purity.  In  such  high  esteem  were  they  held  that  Jeremiah 
Bays  of  them :  "  They  were  purer  than  snow,  they  were  whiter 
than  milk,  they  were  more  ruddy  in  body  than  rubies,  their 
polishing  was  of  sapphire." 

Samson  was  a  teetotaler.  Before  his  birth  his  mother 
drank  no  wine  nor  strong  drink,  and  he  was  set  apart  to  be  a 
Nazarite  unto  God,  from  the  womb  to  the  day  of  his  death. 
He  was  a  total  abstinence  man  of  the  strictest  kind. 

The  Bible  affords  the  most  striking  proof  of  the  corrupting 
influence  of  wine  on  the  Jewish  people,  and  of  its  own  con- 
demnation of  such  customs : 

*Woe  to  them  that  are  valiant  to  drink  wine, 
And  men  of  might  to  drink  strong  drink  I 
For  they  have  cast  away  the  law  of  Jehovah  of  hosts, 
And  despised  the  word  of  the  Holy  One  of  Israel." 

— Isa.  V,  2a-24. 

**It  is  not  for  kings  to  drink  wine, 

Nor  for  princes  to  desire  strong  drink ; 

Lest  they  drink  and  forget  the  law% 

And  pervert  the  rights  of  any  of  the  afflicted." 

— Prov.  xxxi,  4,  5. 

"Woe nnto  them  that  rise  up  eariy  in  the  morning  to  follow  strong  drink; 

^^  tarry  until  night  that  wine  may  inflame  them  I 

-^ the  lyre,  and  the  harp,  .  .  .  and  wine  are  in  their  feasts; 

^  they  regard  not  the  work  of  Jehovah, 

And  the  doings  of  his  hands  they  do  not  i)erceive. 

'before  uhall  my  pe<^le  he  led  into  capticityy — Isa.  v,  11. 

How  unmistakable  is  this  language ! 

The  Rechabites  were  temperance   men.      Jonadab,  their 

father,  was  a  man  of  exalted  piety.     Living  in  a  very  wicked 

age,  this  godly  man  determined  to  guard  those  over  whom  he 

,  poBsessed  an  influence  from  the  evils  of  intoxication,  at  that  time 
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prevalent  among  the  Jewish  people.  They  appear  to  have 
followed  the  counsels  of  their  father ;  for,  on  one  occasion, 
when  wine  was  placed  before  them  and  they  were  invited  to 
drink,  they  replied  :  "  We  will  drink  no  wine  :  for  Jonadab 
the  son  of  Rechab  our  father  commanded  us,  saying.  Ye  shall 
drink  no  wine,  neither  ye,  nor  your  sons  forever.  We  have 
obeyed  the  voice  of  Jonadab  our  father  in  all  that  he  hath 
charged  us,  to  drink  no  wine,  we,  our  wives,  our  sons,  nor  our 
daughters." 

Daniel  was  a  teetotaler.  While  occupying  a  position  of 
great  honor  at  the  court  of  Babylon,  he  refused  to  eat  the 
"  king's  meat "  or  "  to  drink  of  the  wine  which  the  king  drank," 

John  the  Baptist  was  a  teetotaler.  It  was  said  of  him  who 
came  to  "  prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord  and  make  his  paths 
straight,"  that  "  he  should  drink  neither  wine  nor  strong 
drink." 

Timothy  was  a  teetotaler,  or  he  would  not  have  needed  to 
be  urged  by  St.  Paul  to  take  wine  as  a  medicine.  St.  Paul 
was  a  temperance  man.  He  exhorted  his  bretliren  not  to 
walk  "in  rioting  and  dininkenness,"  and  taught  the  bishops 
and  deacons  not  to  be  "  given  to  wine." 

Outside  of  Jewish  and  Christian  history  we  find  exaniples. 
Cyrus  was  a  conspicuous  one,  educated  in  habits  of  temperance. 
When  a  mere  lad,  being  asked  at  a  festival  given  by  his  grand- 
father, Astyages,  why  he  did  not  drink  of  the  wine,  he  re- 
sponded that  he  feared  there  was  poison  in  the  cup ;  being 
asked  why  he  thought  so,  he  answered  by  referring  to  the 
drunken  conduct  of  his  associates.  These  principles  grew  with 
his  years  and  were  carried  out  into  his  government,  the  educa- 
tion of  the  Persian  youth  being  conducted  on  the  severest 
principles  of  tempenince ;  and  his  kingdom,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  from  being  one  of  tlie  Humllcst,  became  one  of 
the  greatest  of  that  age,  subduing  the  great  l^abylonian  Empire, 
then  tottering  under  the  enervating  inlbience  of  dnmkenness 
and  luxury. 

The  members  of  the  celebrated  council  of   Areopagus,  at 
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Athens,  were  placed  under  the  strictest  obligations  of  absti- 
nence. If  one  of  them  was  found  drunk,  he  was  punished 
with  death.  This  great  disturber  of  the  reason  and  depraver 
of  the  heart  was  not  allowed  to  invade  this  high  court  of 
justice.  The  Spartans  were  also  distinguished  for  their  absti- 
nence and  their  plain  diet. 

Under  the  stem  laws  of  Lycurgus,  tippling  was  punished 
with  great  severity,  and  fathers  taught  their  children  to  loathe 
the  sight  of  the  drunken  Helots.  Plato  excluded  wine  from 
his  Model  Eepublic  until  the  age  of  thirty,  but  thought  it  then 
allowable,  to  relieve  the  infirmities  of  age.  Zaleucus,  the  Loo- 
nan,  enacted  a  law  punishing  with  death  any  man  who  should 
drink  wine,  unless  it  was  prescribed  by  a  physician.  The 
Messalians  had  a  law  wliich  prohibited  women  from  drinking 
anything  stronger  than  water.  A  Thracian  king,  Lycurgus,  is 
said  to  have  cut  up  all  the  vines  in  his  kingdom  by  the  roots, 
and  also  to  have  enacted  severe  laws  against  the  importation  of 
^e.  According  to  Plato,  the  evil  of  intemperance  was  en- 
tirely rooted  out  of  ancient  Sparta,  there  being  no  tippling 
house  nor  drinking  association  in  any  village  or  town. 

Homer  puts  nolJle  temperance  sentiments  into  the  lips  of 
«ome  of  his  heroes.  For  instance.  Hector's  reply  to  his  mother, 
who  had  urged  him  to  refresh  himself  with  wine : 

"Far  hence  be  Bacchus'  gifts,  the  chief  rejoined; 
Inflaming  wine,  pernicious  to  mankind, 
Unnerves  the  limbs,  and  dulls  the  noble  mind.'' 

The  tragical  end  of  Elpenor,  after  a  drunken  debauch,  is 
thus  described : 

**  A  vulgar  soul 
Bom  but  to  banquet  and  to  drain  the  bowl, 
He,  hot  and  careless,  on  a  turret's  height 
Repaired  the  long  debauch  of  night; 
A  sudden  tumult  stirred  him  where  he  lay, 
And  down  he  hastened,  but  forgot  his  way; 
Pull  headlong  from  the  roof  the  sleeper  fell, 
And  snapped  the  spinal  cord,  and  waked  in  hell." 
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This  great  poet  attributed  the  immortality  of  the  gods  to  the 
fact  that  they  drank  no  wine. 

The  early  inhabitants  of  Macedon  and  Home,  like  many 
other  States  in  their  infancy,  were  distinguished  for  temper- 
ance. The  Roman  censor  was  then  required  to  be  a  man  of 
abstemious  habits,  and  it  was  also  his  duty  to  punish  drunken- 
ness with  great  severity ;  and  drunken  senators  were  expelled 
from  the  Senate  and  branded  with  perpetual  infamy. 

"  Under  the  old  Roman  law  intemperance  was  not  allowed  to 
affect  the  liability  of  a  criminal.  The  principal  distinction 
which  the  Jesuits  of  Rome  kept  in  view,  namely,  whether  a  crime 
was  committed  with  malicious  intent  or  ex  animi  im/petu^  was 
applied  in  later  days  to  the  case  of  drunkenness.  They  held 
drunkenness  to  be  a  kind  of  irtipetics,  and  that  a  drunken  man, 
when  he  committed  a  crime,  was  equally  punishable,  but  could 
not  be  put  upon  the  same  footing  as  an  offender  acting  in  cold 
blood."* 

Such  was  the  early  history  of  these  ancient  nations.  Their 
foundations  being  laid  under  the  influence  of  such  discipline, 
they  grew  to  be  great  and  powerful ;  but,  in  their  prosperity, 
forgetting  the  secret  of  their  success,  they  degenerated  from 
the  habits  of  their  fathers,  became  dissolute  and  effeminate,  and 
fell  in  pieces. 


>  "  Drinks,  Drinkera,  and  Drinking."    ^j  R.  Vashon  Rogers,  Jr.,  Albany,  ISSl. 
Page  33. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

western    and    northern    EUROPE. 

STRANG  relates  that  the  ancient  Spaniards  were  very  hos- 
pitable, delighting  in  entertainments,  treating  liberally  with 
ale,  "their  nsaal  beverage,"  and  with  what  little  wine  they  had, 
"aometimes  exhausting  a  whole  vintage  in  a  single  night."  He 
ferther  says^  the  only  wines  in  ancient  Gaul  being  on  the  south 
coast,  and  the  people  more  inland  being  very  fond  of  it,  it  fur- 
nished the  means  of  traflSc  to  Italian  merchants,  who  carried  it 
Dp  the  Rhine,  and  frequently  exchanged  a  vessel  containing 
about  eighteen  gallons  for  a  young  slave.  Some  of  the  Gallic 
tribes  rigorously  excluded  wine,  as  tlie  Suevi,  of  whom  Caesar 
(Btiv,  sec.  2)  says,  "  They  do  not  permit  wine  to  be  imported 
to  themselves  at  all,  because,  by  this  thing,  in  respect  to  endur- 
hig  labor,  they  believe  men  to  be  softened  and  made  more 


Some  authors  assert  that  the  vine  was  introduced  into  Gaul 
by  the  Ilomans,  while  others  are  confident  that  it  waj3  culti- 
vated long  before  their  arrival,  even  before  the  advent  of  the 
Phoceans.  It  is  related  that  "  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage 
of  Eumenes,  chief  of  the  Phoceans,  with  Palta,  the  daughter  of 
Semens,  king  of  the  Salii,  who  inhabited  the  coasts  of  Prov- 
ence, this  princess,  following  the  custom  of  the  country,  pre- 
sented to  her  chosen  bridegroom  a  tankard  full  of  wine  and 
vater.  Cato  the  Elder  informs  us  that,  in  his  day,  vine  plants 
^ere  brought  into  Italy  from  Gaul ;  and  Cicero,  in  his  speech 
in  behalf  of  Fonteius,  refers  to  the  great  trade  in  wine  carried 
on  by  the  Gauls." 

"Domitian  ordered  all  the  vines  in  Champagne  to  be  uprooted 
and  destroyed.  He  had  an  idea  tliat  the  culture  of  the  vine 
can.^  people  to  neglect  that  of  cereals  and  general  agriciJture, 
and  he  also  feared  that  the  desire  for  drinking  wine  would 
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attract  the  barbarians  to  the  country."    They  were  not  replaced 
until  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Probus,  (A.  D.  280.) 

Allusions  to  Champagne  wines  are  found  in  the  will  of  St. 
Kemy,  near  the  close  of  the  fifth  century,  who  left  to  various 
churches  the  vineyards  he  owned  at  Kheims  and  Laon,  together 
with  the  villeins  employed  in  their  cultivation.  The  incessant 
wars  of  the  succeeding  centuries  in  this  district  greatly  reduced 
this  cultivation.  It  was  subsequently  revived  under  the  patron- 
age of  Bishop  Pardulus  of  Laon.  Under  Francis  I.  and  Henry 
II.  the  wine  grown  on  the  banks  of  the  Marne  came  first  into 
court  favor ;  and  it  is  said  that  Charles  V.,  Henry  VIII.,  and 
Leo  X.,  all  had  agents  at  Ay  to  procure  the  best  vintage  wine. 

THE  ANGLO-SAXONS. 
The  Anglo-Saxons,  in  their  ancient  home  on  the  Continent, 
prior  to  their  invasion  of  England,  were  hard  drinkers,  as  well 
as  hard  toilers.  "  The  '  ale-feast '  was  the  center  of  their  social 
life."  "  But  coarse,"  says  Green,*  "  as  the  revel  might  seem  to 
modern  eyes,  the  scene  within  the  timbered  hall,  which  rose  in 
the  midst  of  their  villages,  was  often  Homeric  in  its  simplicity 
and  dignity.  Queen  or  earl's  wife,  with  a  train  of  maideMS, 
bore  ale-bowl  or  mead-bowl  round  the  hall,  from  the  high  settle 
of  king  or  ealderman,  in  the  midst  to  the  mead-benches  ranged 
round  its  walls,  while  the  gleeman  sang  the  hero  songs  of  his 
race."  "> 

THE  DANES. 

The  Danes  or  Northmen  were  desperate  drunkards.  In  their 
own  country  they  led  a  wild  and  venturesome  life.  They  car- 
ried their  habits  of  intoxication  to  such  an  excess  that  even 
their  religious  ceremonies  were  systematically  concluded  with 
drunken  orgies.  When  their  sacrifices  were  ended,  they  filled 
and  emptied  a  stoup  of  liquor  in  honor  of  Odin,  the  god  of 
victory ;  others  to  the  goddess  of  love  and  fertility ;  others  to 
Braji,  the  god  of  eloquence ;  and  then  continued  to  drink  in 

*  "History  of  the  English  People,"  vol.  i,  p.  16. 
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honor  of  their  gods  till  they  could  drink  no  more.*  They  seem 
to  have  been  stimulated  to  these  customs  by  a  prevailing  belief 
that  drinking  large  draughts  of  ale  "  constituted  one  of  the 
chief  felicities  of  the  heroes  of  the  Ilall  of  Odin." 

On  their  conversion  to  Cliristianity,  the  clergy  attempted  to 
put  an  end  to  tliis  pious  system  of  intoxication ;  but,  finding  it 
impossible,  they  determined  to  give  it  a  religious  sentiment. 
The  converts  were  permitted  to  drink  at  the  close  of  religious 
services,  as  they  had  done,  but  were  required,  in  their  toasting, 
to  substitute  for  the  names  of  their  false  deities  those  of  the 
true  God  and  his  saints. 

Their  drinking  meetings  were  conducted  with  great  ceremony,  the 
guests  being  seated  in  rows  opposite  to  one  another.  A  slave  filled  a 
beaker  for  each  guest;  and  when  every  man  was  served,  they  all  rose 
together,  sang  a  verse  in  honor  of  St.  Stephen,  St.  Eric,  or  patron  saints, 
Md  then  emptied  their  beakers.  The  cans  being  refilled,  they  commenced 
dnnking  minnaey  or  memory  cups,  in  honor  of  the  dead.  A  verse  was 
*ung  in  honor  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  and  the  memory  cup  was  rever- 
wtiaUy  emptied  in  his  honor.  Then  followed  a  cup  in  honor  of  the  Iloly 
Virgin,  and  a  beaker  was  emptied  to  her  memory.  When  these  toasts 
^we  disposed  of,  they  drank  bagbotes,  or  hero  cups,  in  honor  of  departed 
^wriore,  prefacing  each  with  a  verse  or  song  in  praise  of  his  deeds.  In 
the  interval  between  the  toasts,  it  was  customary  for  some  one  of  the 
guests  to  arise,  and,  after  a  speech  in  praise  of  himself,  to  make  a  vow  to 
Krform  some  act  of  desperate  valor.  **The  vow  they  made  when 
drunk,"  we  are  quaintly  told,  **  they  often  repented  of  when  sober.''  No 
^king  was  allowed  in  drinking.  Every  man  was  compelled  to  empty 
^  cup,  and  the  man  who  spilled  more  liquor  than  he  could  cover  with 
^  foot  was  fined  an  ora.* 

The  custom  of  drinking  healths  is  believed  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  Danes.*  If  the  company  consisted  of  twenty 
or  thirty,  it  was  expected  that  each  should  drink  health  in  ro- 
tation ;  and  if  the  subject  of  the  health  was  absent,  and  a  favor- 
ite lady  or  patron,  their  healths  were  to  be  drank  on  their  knees. 


1 


I  Mal1ett*8  "  Northern  Antiquities,*'  chap.  x. 

'  Bartholomew's  *'  Antiquities/*  Danic  Liber  i,  chap.  viii. 

*  Wm.  GodmaD^s  "Social  History  of  Groat  Britain,"  vol.  i,  p.  132. 
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beer,  ales,  etc. 

The  earlier  drinks  of  all  tliese  northern  and  north-western 
tribes  were  beer  or  ale  made  from  grain,  and  mead  or  methi- 
glen  made  from  honey.  Tacitus*  says  the  beverages  of  the 
early  Germans  was  "  a  liquor  drawn  from  barley  or  from  wheat, 
and,  like  the  juice  of  the  grape,  fermented  to  a  spirit.''  Pliny 
says : 

All  the  several  nations  who  inhabit  the  west  of  Europe  have  a  liquor 
with  which  they  intoxicate  themselves,  made  of  corn  and  water.  The 
manner  of  making  this  liquor  is  sometimes  different  in  Gaul,  Spain,  and 
other  countries,  and  is  called  by  many  various  names  ;  but  its  nature 
and  properties  was  every -where  the  same.  The  people  of  Spain,  in  par- 
ticular, brew  the  liquor  so  well  that  it  will  keep  good  a  long  time.  So 
exquisite  is  the  cunning  of  mankind  in  gratifying  their  vicious  appetites, 
that  they  have  invented  a  method  to  make  water  itself  intoxicate. 

There  are  some  traces  of  beer  made  from  grain  among  the 
Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  thougli  it  was '  probably  used 
but  little  in  the  wine-producing  countries.  Beer  and  vinegar 
were  common  beverages  of  the  soldiers  under  Julius  Caesar. 
The  latter  was  made  very  strong,  and  was  drank,  diluted  with 
water,  when  on  a  march.  Beer  being  so  suitable  to  the  north- 
em  climate,  and  so  easily  made  by  an  agricultural  people  having 
plenty  of  grain,  it  extensively  prevailed  among  the  tribes  of 
this  portion  of  Europe. 

THE  GERMANS. 
The  early  Germans,  in  their  primeval  forests,  indulged  in 
the  habit  of  drinking  to  an  astonishing  degree.  The  marshy 
character  of  their  lands,  and  the  cold,  damp  climate  seem  to 
have  provoked  the  inliabitants  to  intemperate  hal)its.  Intoxi- 
cation has  ever  been  ''a  vieci  of  the  chilly  north."  Tacitus 
relates  that  in  the  tedious  intervals  of  ])eace  tliese  barbarians 
were  addicted  to  innnoderate  drinkin«j^  and  gaming,  and  it 
was  considered  no  disgrace  to  devote  wliole   nights   to   these 


'  De  Moribus  iJonnanoruin,"  sofs.  22,  23. 
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indnlgences.    The  blood  of  friends  and  relatives  often  stained 
their  numerous  drunken  assemblies.    Gibbon  says :  * 

Strong  beer,  a  liquor  extracted  with  very  little  art  from  wheat  or 
barley,  was  sufficient  for  the  gross  purpose  of  German  debauchery. 
Bat  those  who  had  tasted  the  rich  wines  of  Italy,  and  afterward  of 
Gaol,  sighed  for  that  more  delicious  species  of  intoxication.  They 
attempted  not,  however,  (as  has  since  been  executed  with  so  much  suc- 
cess,) to  naturalize  the  vine  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  Danube; 
nor  did  they  endeavor  to  procure  by  industry  the  materials  of  an  advan- 
tageous commerce.  To  solicit  by  labor  what  might  be  vanquished  by 
•nns  was  esteemed  unworthy  of  the  German  spirit.  The  intemperate 
tiuTBt  for  strong  liquors  often  urged  the  barbarians  to  invade  the  prov- 
inces on  which  art  or  nature  had  bestowed  those  much-envied  presents. 
TTie  Tuscan,  who  betrayed  his  country  to  the  Celtic  nations,  attracted 
them  into  Italy  by  the  prospect  of  the  rich  fruits  and  delicious  wines,  the 
productions  of  the  happier  climate. 

An  old  German  story  says  that  Gambrinns,  a  fabulous  king 
of  Brabant,  discovered  the  art  of  brewing  beer.  After  his 
death  he  was  canonized,  and  the  brewers  honor  him  as  a  patron 
saint  The  old  Germans  are  said  to  have  used  a  decoction  of 
oak  bark  in  the  preparation  of  beer.  Hopped  beer  is  of  later 
date,  and  the  cultivation  of  hops  cannot  be  traced  back  beyond 
768  A.  D. 

In  the  sixth  century  it  is  mentioned  in  one  of  the  law  books 
of  Almains,  "  that  every  person  belonging  to  a  house  of  God 
niiifit  deliver  fifteen  seidels  of  beer  (about  fifteen  gallons)  to 
the  game  per  annum." 

The  early  history  of  Germany  states  that  Charlemagne,  about 
A.  D.  794,  issued  an  order  from  Frankf ort-on-Main,  where  he 
held  his  council,  that  all  able  beer  masters  should  be  sent  to  his 
court,  where  he  gave  instructions,  in  person,  as  to  the  best 
method  of  brewing. 

In  the  fourteenth  century  strong  beer  was  brewed  in  the 
German  cloisters  for  the  Fathers,  from  wliich  it  was  called 
"*  Patres  Beer,"  and  a  weaker  kind  was  brewed  for  the  poor  and 
the  retainers  of  the  convents,  called  "  Convent  Beer." 

*  "  Decline  and  FaU  of  the  Roman  Empire,"  vol.  i,  p.  126. 
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The  raising  of  hops  wa«  very  general  in  Germany  in  the  fifteenth  cent- 
nry,  whence  it  was  introduced  into  Kngliind.  The  hrewcra  there  were 
c-alled  braceators,  and  the  beer  gniit.  Beer  was  brewed  not  only  of  bar- 
ley, but  also  of  oats  und  wheat.  The  city  of  Nuremburg  iasued,  about 
1290,  an  order  prohibiting  the  brewing  of  any  lieer  except  from  barley^ 
while  in  Aii^si)tirg  only  oats  were  allowed  for  mjintifacturiug  beer.  In 
the  Netlierlands  a  beer  was  brewed  cnlled  f/roffw^r^  in  which  herbs?  for  the 
purpose  of  fermentation  were  need.  Already  in  the  fifteenth  century  a 
difference  was  made  as  to  str^inger  and  weaker  beer.  Before  the  flouriah- 
ing  and  the  greatness  of  the  cities,  every  family  brewed  its  own  beer  at 
home.  After  that  time  the  brewers  forrnfil  themselves  into  a  profcstiion 
or  gnikb  The  brewers  enjoyed  great  ioHuenee  and  power,  jmrticiilarly 
in  the  cities  of  Bommel,  Ammersdorf,  Defft^  Bruges,  Ghent,  Cologne,  and 
others.  Jacob  von  Artavelde,  a  brewer  of  Ghent,  acquired  by  his  wealth 
and  coumge  the  favor  of  the  people  of  Ghent,  and  also  of  the  rest  of 
Flanders.  The  (;o^iut  of  Fl  and  era  having  incurred  his  displeasnre  by  his 
tyranny^  Arbivelde  drove  lilm  out  of  the  country  entirely.  In  the  ensu* 
ing  war  between  France  and  England,  this  brewer  was  able  to  assist  the 
EngUsh  king  with  an  army  of  no  less  than  00,000  men.  His  sou  Philip 
became  as  renowned  as  his  fiithen  .  .  ,  Bruo*^wick  munime  and  the  beers 
of  Mersberg  and  the  ma4*k4i  were  at  that  time  celebrated.  Also  were  the 
**  schoepa  ^*  of  Breslau  and  the  *^  buck  beer  "  of  MuniclL  The  first  tax  on 
beer  was  levied  in  the  city  of  Ulm  about  1225,  whence  this  tax  was  aoon 
after  introduced  into  other  eiticB.  In  snch  dths  where  there  was  a  want 
of  good  water  or  of  appropriate  cellars,  foreign  beers  were  ordered  to  be 
imported  by  the  city  authorilies,  which  were  then  sold  at  certain  estab- 
lishments in  the  city.  In  this  manner  originated  the  city  hall  restaumnts 
or  Rathskeller,  wMch  afforded  a  nice  income  to  the  muBici]ial  authorities. 
The  English  porter  was  invented,  in  1730,  by  a  brewer  by  the  name  of 
Harwood,  in  London.  The  drst  weisa  beer  was  made,  in  1-14 !»  at  Nurem- 
burg, by  a  Hollander,  Hans  Kraene.  The  oldest  work  on  brewing  is  that 
of  H.  Knaust,  five  volumes,  entitled  ^^  On  the  divine  noble  gift,  tiie  phil- 
osophiciil,  highly  dejir  and  wondroug  art,  to  brew  beer.  ^'     Erfurt,  1583,* 

Alliifiion  ha«  been  made  to  Oliarleniagiie,  whose  broad  empire 
eoiu prised  Germany  in  its  area.  He  was  a  very  temperate 
king,  and,  both  by  example  and  by  imperial  edicts,  labored  to 
restrain  intemperance  and  refonn  the  drinking  liabits  of  liig 
cotmtrymen,     lie  forbade  men  to  appear  in  court  intoxicated, 


*  Mr.  Lewii  Sclmde^  before  the  Brewers'  Congress,  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Juno  8, 
1878,     *»R©porl,''p.  IS. 
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and  earls  to  sit  in  judgment  unless  perfectly  sober,  and  priests 
to  offer  any  drinks  to  penitents.  A  soldier  found  drunk  in 
camp  was  restricted  wholly  to  water  until  he  confessed  the 
heinousness  of  his  offense,  and  publicly  implored  forgiveness. 
But  these  edicts  were  of  no  avail.  These  and  others,  directed 
againgt  both  the  common  people  and  against  rulers,  princes, 
and  their  families,  were  subsequently  enacted  again  and  again 
in  later  times.* 

A  modem  German  writer '  attributes  the  early  love  of  his 
ancestors  for  drink  to  the  damp  climate,  and  their  constant 
occupation  in  war  or  in  hunting  wild  beasts.  Vineyards  were 
planted  at  an  early  period,  it  is  said,  by  Koman  soldiers,  but 
for  a  considerable  period  only  limited  quantities  of  wine  were 
drank.  The  first  vineyards  were  planted  near  the  monasteries 
of  Mayence  and  Wiirsburg.  Beer  and  mead,  however,  through 
many  centuries,  were  the  national  drink  of  the  ancient  Germans, 
these  habits  affecting  their  whole  character  and  also  their  de- 
wendants.  Their  great  councils  were  held  over  their  cups. 
Drinking  to  excess  soon  stamped  the  whole  nation  with  a  deep 
impress,  taking  the  form  of  healths  and  toasts,  drinking  for 
^Bgers,  and  pledging  transient  wayfarers.  The  "  guest  f riend- 
Aip,"  80  conspicuous  in  the  Middle  Ages  all  over  Europe,  was 
preeminently  characteristic  of  the  Germans. 

All  classes  and  both  sexes  indulged  freely  in  drink,  and,  as 
fiff  back  as  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  there  were  legis- 
lative enactments  against  drunkenness.  These  laws  were  re- 
peatedly renewed  with  little  effect.  In  1495,  Frederick  III.,  in 
the  Reichstag,  ordered  all  "  electors,  princes,  prelates,  counts, 
knights,  and  gentlemen  to  discountenance  and  severely  punish 
dnmkenness."  Subsequently,  Karl  IV.  stated  that  this  vice 
was  on  the  increase,  that  it  led  to  blasphemy  and  murder,  and 
that  these  vices  have  rendered  the  Germans,  "  whose  manliness 
was  80  famous  in  earlier  times,  despised  of  all  foreign  nations." 
Orders  of  temperance,  moral  suasion  associations,  were  not 

1  Quoted  by  Samuelsoo  from  Peterson'R  Appendix,  p.  128. 

•  J.  W.  Pelerw>n,  "  History  of  the  Gernmn  Tendency  to  Drink,"  p.  7. 
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more  successful.  Some  of  them  were  established  by  emperors, 
nobles,  and  high  ecclesiastics,  and  aimed  at  drunkenness  and  the 
kindred  vices,  with  rules  enforced  with  great  severity.  Fines 
were  inflicted  upon  violators  of  the  niles  ;  serfs  were  sometimes 
punished  with  three  days  and  nights  in  jail,  and  gentlemen 
with  "  five  shillings  and  costs,"  and  very  hard  cases  with  "  four- 
teen days'  imprisonment."  The  following  drinking  song  of 
German  students  *  reflects  the  habits  of  the  period,  (about  the 

year  1600:) 

**  Bibit  hera,  bibit  hems, 
Bibit  miles,  bibit  clems, 
Bibit  ille,  bibit  ilia, 
Bibit  servus,  cum  ancilla, 
Bibit  vclox,  bibit  piger, 
Bibit  albus,  bibit  niger, 
Bibit  constans,  bibit  vagus, 
Bibit  rudis,  bibit  magus. 

♦        ♦        *        ♦ 
Bibit  pauper,  et  aegrotus, 
Bibit  exul  et  ignotus, 
Bibit  puer,  bibit  canus, 
Bibit  praesul,  et  decanus, 
Bibit  soror,  bibit  frater, 
Bibit  auus,  bibit  mater, 
Bibit  iste,  bibit  ille, 
Bibunt  centum,  bibunt  mille." 

Every  body  drank,  and  drank  freely,  even  youth  not  being 
exempt.  Samuelson  "  cites  from  *'  Jus  Potandum,"  (Introduc-. 
tion,  p.  16,)  the  following :  "  Now  let  us  see,"  said  a  fond 
parent  to  a  little  son,  "  let  us  see  what  you  can  do.  Bring  him 
a  half  measure ; "  and  later  on,  "  Bring  him  a  meaisure."  Men 
related  in  high  glee  their  success  in  making  their  guests  drink. 
Tournaments  of  drink  were  held.  Hans  Sachs  related  an  in- 
stance where  he  witnessed  twelve  "  ])eer  heroes,"  who  drank 
from  pot«  and  cans  a  tun  of  beer  in  six  hours.     The  foUoT^'ing 

*  "  History  of  Drink."     By  James  Samuelson.     Papre  107.     The  author  is  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Samuclrtoii  for  many  facts  in  regard  to  the  Germans. 
•Idem,  pp.  107,  108. 
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were  the  names  of  the  liquors,  chiefly  beers,  of  that  age :  Ros- 
tocker,  Hamburger,  Dantzger  duppelbier,  (equal  to  our  XX,) 
Preusang,  Brunswick  irmmme,  Hanoverian  broyhau,  etc. 

The  drinking  code  allowed  young  ladies  "  to  drink  platon- 
ically  witli  virtuous  young  men,  but  were  warned  in  droll  and 
not  very  modest  terms  against  ^ pseudo-prophUea^  or  lupi 
rapaces  in  sheep's  clothing,  and  the  evils  of  the  drinking  'sis- 
terhood' with  such  ravening  wolves  are  duly  and  circumstan- 
tially set  forth  in  the  code.  One  clause  is  devoted  specially  to 
the  expressions  in  vogue  among  ladies  who  might  find  it  neces- 
sary, while  at  the  table,  to  protect  themselves  against  the  too 
great  familiarities  of  their  gallant  neighbors.'' 

"Asa  rule,  guests  might  not  pledge  persons  who  were  present, 
unless  it  were  a  sweetheart,  and  that  toast  might  be  drank  ad 
^ngu^i — that  is  to  say,  in  a  bumper — the  drinkers  often  re- 
versing their  goblets  and  ringing  them  on  the  thumb-nail  to 
show  that  not  a  drop  was  left  therein.  .  .  .  Toasts  were  drank 
m  various  ways :  sometimes  one*  man  drank  from  two  glasses  at 
once;  at  others,  when  virtuous  young  ladies  sat  by  the  side  of 
respectable  young  men,  they  were  allowed  to  drink  sinmltane- 
oosly  from  the  same  goblet,  and  it  was  deplored  that  such  a 
mode  of  drinking  could  not  become  more  general  on  account 
of  tlie  wild  l)ehavior  of  the  youth  of  the  jjeriod.     Eegular 
penalties  were  inflicted  for  sneezing  and   coughing  into  tlie 
goblets,  and  for  certain  other  offenses  against  decency  and  pro- 
priety wliich,  although  they  seem  to  have  been  every-day  occur. 
Knees  at  these  carousals,  are  unfit  to  be  spoken  of  in  genteel 
eociety.     When  new-comers  arrived,  the  goblet  was  offered  to 
them  with  sundry  compliments  and  orations,  and  to  refuse  to 
drink  was  a  mortal  offense,  usually  followed  witli  a  bloody  en- 
counter. 

"  When  a  guest  found  it  diflScult  to  keep  pace  with  the  com- 
pany, or  could  not  empty  his  goblet  at  a  draught,  he  might  avail 
iimself  of  the  aid  of  any  young  lady  who  sat  by  his  side,  but 
M  ladies  were  not  allowed  to  render  assistance  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, for  they  were  too  fond  of  their  liquor  themselves.'' 
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The  code  further  provided  that,  ''  when  men  became  riotoas, 
gentle  means  were  first  to  be  employed  to  quiet  them;  if 
they  persisted,  warnings  followed ;  if  contumacious,  they  were 
to  \ye  well  thrashed  and  sent  home,  'as  cheaply  as  pos- 
sible.' Table  and  window  breaking  w^re  severely  punished, 
and  certain  acts  of  indecency,  if  practiced  before  ladies,  were  to 
be  resented  by  seizing  the  offender  and  pitching  him  neck-and- 
crop  into  the  streets.  Should  the  reader  be  desirous  of  studying 
tliis  remarkable  code,  ...  he  will  see  how  the  German  youth 
of  by-gone  days  studied  as  '  vini  et  cerevi&lce  candidatus^  and 
eventually  graduated  in  the  courts  of  Bacchus  But  if  he  im- 
agines that  the  picture  is  overdrawn,  we  should  recommend 
him  to  consult  the  historical  records,  and  he  will  find  that  no 
language  can  adequately  portray  the  state  of  morals  in  Germany 
in  those  days,  at  least  so  far  as  drunkenness  is  concerned."  * 

"  As  already  stated,  in  the  highest  as  in  the  lowest  ranks, 
drinking  to  excess  was  the  universal  custom.  Kings  set  the 
example,  and  subjects  followed  it.  One  of  the  most  temperate 
of  the  old  Kaisers,  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg,  is  said  to  have  called 
out  in  a  loud  voice  in  the  streets  of  Erfurt,  holding  a  glass  of 
beer  up  to  the  liglit,  '  Well !  well !  (Wholan !  wholan !)  What 
splendid  beer !  I  am  sure  it  comes  from  Conrad  of  Bustede ! ' 
and  by  this  exclamation  to  have  made  himself  extremely  popu- 
lar among  the  Erfurters.  .  .  .  The  stories  which  are  told  of 
excesses  in  noble  families,  and  of  cnielties  practiced  in  their 
indulgence,  are  not  fit  to  be  narrated  in  these  pages.  In  some 
noble  households  registers  were  kept  from  generation  to  gener- 
ation, called  drink-alburns,  in  which  not  only  the  men  entered 
their  exploits,  but — O  temporal  O  mores! — the  Griifin  von 
Schwillensaufenstein  was  allowed  to  inscribe  her  name  and 
sentiments  (if  she  was  able  to  write)  side  by  side  with  those 
of  Baron  von  Sans  and  Brans  (German  terms  equivalent  to 


*  See  Samnelson's  "Hiatory  of  Drink,"  pp.  109-112,  who  for  full  conArmation 
of  the  sketch  relers  to  "Speise  and  Trauk,"  etc.,  pp.  10,  11,  28,  31,  32,  and  at 
p.  34,  where  on  account  is  jjivon  of  a  hundred  and  ten  persons  drinking  four 
tUDS  of  beer  and  one  and  one  half  olm  of  wine  at  a  sitting. 
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^revelry '  in  English.)  To  be  considered  of  gentle  blood  a  man 
mngt  of  necessity  be  capable  of  draining  oflE  Ids  bnmper  at  a 
draught." 

Excessive  drinking  was  universal  in  all  ranks,  kings  leading 
and  subjects  following.  The  goblet  was  an  essential  part  of  all 
ceremonies,  in  oaths  of  fealty,  at  christenings,  funerals,  tourna- 
ments, archery  meetings,  and  interviews  of  knights  and  burgh- 
ers. Bargains  were  made  over  a  goblet,  and  the  drinking  of 
a  stipulated  quantity  of  beer  closed  the  contract.  German  in- 
temperance became  a  by-word  among  tlie  nations.  Antonius 
Campanius  wrote  to  the  Pope  from  the  court  of  Frederick  III., 
"Living  here  is  naught  but  drinking."  Samuelson  adds :  "  He 
might  have  gone  further,  and  said,  that  snoozing  was  naught 
but  boozing ;  for  not  only  had  each  hour  of  the  day  and  each 
occasion  its  appropriate  drink,  but  even  the  '  schlaf-trunk,'  i.  e., 
the  sleeping-draught,  was  taken  to  the  bedside  of  guests  at 
night    Nor  were  women  exceptions  to  the  latter  custom." 

Jfumerous  kinds  of  drink  were  in  use,  and  all  were  very 
cbeap.    A  poetical  proverb  told  the  story  of  cheapness : 

**  In  fifteen  hundred  and  thirty-nine, 

The  casks  were  vahied  at  more  than  the  wine." 

* 
The  clergy  were  no  better  than  their  flocks.     In  the  monas- 

tey  of  St.  Gall,  during  the  tenth  century,  each  monk  received 
<J«ilyfive  measures  of  beer,  besides  occasional  allowances  of 
^e.    Penalties  were  attached  to  drunkenness  among  priests : 
"1.  If  a  bishop  or  any  one  ordained  has  a  habit  of  drunken- 
ness, he  must  either  resign  or  be  deposed.     2.  If  a  monk  drink 
till  he  vomit,  he  must  do  thirty  days'  penance ;  if  a  priest  or  a 
deacon,  fifty  days'.     3.  But  if  this  happens  from  weakness  of 
stomach,  or  from  long  abstinence,  and  he  was  not  in  the  habit 
of  excessive  drinking  or  eating,  or  if  he  did  it  in  excess  of  joy 
on  Christmas  or  Easter  days,  or  the  commemoration  of  some 
ttint,  and  if  then  he  did  not  take  more  than  has  been  regulated 
by  our  predecessors,  it  is  not  to  be  punished.     If  the  bishop 
niged  him,  the  fault  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  the  monk,  unlesB 
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he  gladly  consented.  4.  If  a  priest  gets  drunk  through  Inad- 
vertence, he  must  do  penance  seven  days ;  if  through  careless- 
ness, fifteen  days ;  if  through  contempt,  forty  days ;  a  deacon  or 
a  monk,  four  weeks ;  a  sub-deacon,  three ;  a  layman,  one  week."  * 
For  a  long  period  it  was  said  that  "  the  Germans  led  the  van 
of  drunkards."  Many  were  their  bacchanalian  revelries  at 
fairs,  in  taverns,  etc.  The  Duke  of  Kohan,  while  visiting  at 
Trent,  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  having  noticed 
the  constant  dissipation  of  the  inhabitants,  recommended  the 
mathematicians,  then  toiling  very  hard  to  discover  perpetual 
motion,  to  seek  for  it  in  the  cups  of  the  people  of  that  city, 
which  he  said  traveled  a  perpetual  round  without  ever  stopping. 
In  the  eighteenth  century  the  Gennans  were  noted  for  their 
enormous  wine-casks,  said  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world.  In 
width  and  de])tli  three  of  them  measured  respectively  24  x  16 
feet,  31  X  21  feet,  and  30  x  18  feet.  In  view  of  the  fondness  of 
the  Germans  for  wine,  some  one  wrote  the  following  appro- 
priate lines : 

**  Si  latct  in  vino  vcrum,  ut  proverbia  dicunt 

In  venit,  verum  Tuto,  vcl  inveniret." 

Translation  :  "  If  truth  lies  in  the  wine,  as  the  proverb  declares, 
the  Germans  will  be  sure  to  discover  it." 

Beer  has  long  been  the  chief  German  drink.  The  Dutch 
have  raised  the  following  quaint  query,  which  is  worthy  of 
profound  investigation : 

*'  As  dat  beer  is  in  de  man 
Is  de  wyslial  in  dc  can  V 

Translation  :  **  When  the  boor  is  in  tlie  man 

Is  the  wisdom  in  the  can  ?  " 

The  solution  of  this  extraordinary  prol)le]n  is  specially  com- 
mended to  some  ingenious  casuist,  who  is  able, 

''  To  sever  and  divide 
A  hair  Hwixt  the  north  and  north-west  side." 


»  Rabarus    Maurus,    "  The   Discipline  of   Drink"      By    Rev.   T.   E.   Bridg«tt 
Bums  &  Gates.    Page  141. 
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The  introduction  of  tea,  coffee,  and  cliocolate  in  the  eight- 
eenth century  very  much  modified  the  intemperate  habits  of 
the  Germans.  A  coffee-house  was  opened  in  Vienna  in  1683 ; 
in  Augsburg  in  1713 ;  in  Stuttgart  in  1712.  This  affected 
chiefly  the  higher  circles  of  society.  After  the  Thirty  Years' 
War,  the  consumption  of  brandy  and  other  strong  liquors  de- 
creased. The  coarse  and  sensual  drunkenness  of  former  periods 
has  been  very  greatly  mitigated,  though  not  renewed.  Enor- 
nions  quantities  of  beer  are  still  drank,  and  the  effect  are  dele- 
terious to  health  and  economy.  Temperance  societies  on  the 
moderation  plan,  like  the  fii-st,  temperance  societies  of  the 
United  States,  nearly  all  of  which  died  of  drunkenness,  as  we 
shall  hereafter  notice,  have  been  organized  in  Germany.  Ger- 
man Culture  Unions  are  of  this  class,  and  all  allow  beer. 

Mr.  M'Culloch  stated  the  poj)ulation  of  the  Prussian  mon- 
archy, in  1837,  at  14,157,573 ;  the  consumption  of  spirits  an- 
Doally  at  from  40,000,000  to  45,000,000  gallons  ;  and  that  beer 
and  spirits  were  both  extensively  produced  and  consumed  in  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  lie  remarks :  "  If  we  take  Prussia  for  a 
standard,  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  (Great  Britain  and 
Ij^land)  may  be  said  to  be  temperate  in  the  extreme;  for 
^hile  the  consumption  of  sjurits  in  Prussia  amounts,  at  an 
average,  to  about  three  gallons  to  each  individual,  the  consump- 
tion in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  only  about  three  fourths 
of  a  gallon ;  and  we  believe  the  consumption  of  beer  in  Prussia 
exceeds  its  consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  a  correspond- 
ing proportion." 

In  1853,  Rev.  J.  II.  Bettcher,  a  temperance  apostle  at  Berlin, 
said  that  dram-drinking  had  greatly  increased  ;  that  19,893,131 
bushels  of  potatoes  and  3,722,429  bushels  of  grain  were  annually 
consumed  in  Prussian  distilleries,  or  a  fourteenth  part  of  all 
the  potatoes  grown  in  Pnissia,  and  further  estimated  the  con- 
sumption of  potatoes  in  the  Zollverein  distilleries  at  33,000,000 
bushels,  and  that  of  grain  at  16,000,000  bushels.  The  con- 
Aunption  of  the  stronger  liquors,  at  this  date,  was  nearly  three 
gaDoDS  per  capita,  besides  malt  liquors. 
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Cuining  to  tmr  own  timep,  a  writer  in  the  Katmn,,'  (JXew 
Yurk  city,)  siiys; 

Drntn  and  whisky  drinking  have,  with  fearful  rapidity,  spread  mor© 
and  more  among  the  working  classes.  .  .  .  In  Bt'lginm  the  consumption 
of  ali'ohol  since  1^40  htis  inrrvjified  from  eighteen  to  forty-thrcf  millions 
of  frutici^,  and  in  the  indtjstrial  eonnties  there  is  one  dram-shop  for  every 
yix  or  seven  persnns.  Thuw  in  Belgium  the  working  clasnes  s|H'nd  Ijctwecn 
fifty  and  sixty  niillionM  of  fntue.H  for  ukolioL  The  same  evil  has  mani- 
fested itself  in  Germiiny.  .  .   . 

In  (iemiany,  and  espjciully  in  the  eastern  provinces  of  Prussia,  wliisky-  j 
makinix  i^  a  very  uri-sliKTatic  husiness,  which  i»  earned  on  by  the  nobility 
and  the  proprietors  of  Urge  estates,  whose  vuhie  i**  greatly  enhanced  by 
fhis  sid*-  Ijftint  h  of  agriculture.     Tlint  the  Prussian  aristocracy  does  not 
disdain  to  turn  a  penny  by  the  retail  whisky  trade  I  myself  discovered 
when,  some  years  ago.  I  spent  a  few  weeks  on  a  targe  farm  in  Ea.5tcni 
Prussia,     My  liost's  neighbor,   a  Baron  So-and-sOj  was  a  wholesale  dis- 
tiller of  whisky,  ran  sevend  large  distilleries,  and  sold  his  article  at  home 
and  abrcjud.     The  latly  of  the  manor  and  the  young  baroness  attended  to 
the  retail  trade.     On  a  Saturday  evening  I  saw  them  in  the  basement  of 
the  old  and  noble  baronial  hall,  stiinding  behind  a  counter,  selling  whisky  J 
to  the  servants  and  working  men  who  had  just  received  their  wngc:s,  filling^ 
bottles,  gills,  and  tumblers  vrith   wliiskj,  changing   tlirty  small   money, 
and  doing  a  very  lively  business  till  late  in  the  evening.  .  .   .  The  money 
interest  in  whisky  pervades  the  whole  landed  aristocracy,  and  prevents 
the  present  government  from  laying  heavier  taxes  on   the  distillers  of 
aleoholie  drinks.   .  .  .  Lately  the  government  has  submitted  a  l>ill  to  the 
Bundesnith  which,  in  my  opinion,  will  be  pase^cd^  but  is  only  a  nmke 
shift  in  pro]>ortion  to  the  great  task  that  is  to  be  achieved.     The  emperor^ 
yesterday,  in  his  opening  address,  introduced  the  new  measure   to  the 
Reichstag,  with  the  words,  that  the  .serimis  inerea^^e  of  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors committed  in  a  state  of  drunkenness,  and  hitherto  not  falling 
within  the  reach  of  criminal  law,  had  uumifested  the  need  of  supple- 
menting the  existing  jK'nal  code  with  a  new  statute. 

From  tlie  foregoing  facta  it  is  evident  that  the  Germany 
both  of  the  past  arid  of  to-day  has  been  over-extolled,  afi  a  coun- 
try free  from  drunkenness  and  it«  evil  effects.  The  German 
nilers  are  etniggling  witli  the  great  problem  of  intemperance, 
wliose  deteriorating  effects  are  every-wliere  apparent. 
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SWEDEN. 

traditions  of  tlie  Sc-iiiidinavians,  a  l^raiichof  the  Teutonic 
family,  afford  abundant  evideneo  of  j>ronene.S8  to  intuxieation. 
lAfraelins,  in  his  interesting  memorials  of  eai*]y  Swedish  his- 
tory, shows  the  vicinu?^  extent  to  wliieh  drinking  ciistoniB  were 
^mrried  hy  these  northern   natioEE :    **  Dan^ijerous  rivals  were 
leronsly  gut  rid  of  by  suppljnng  them  with  liquors  till 
they  were  reduced  to  insensibility,  wlien  the  hall  usually  a 
wooden  edifice,  in  whieh  they  were  entert^iined,  was  set  on  lire, 
or  they  were  otherwitH?  elauglitered.     Willful   ^ielf-dest^^etion 
I  was  perpetrated  by  lirst  getting  dnink,  and  then  committing 
'  the  suieide.     To  apjioint  a  marriage  was  to  fix  a  day  on  which 
[the  'wedding  was  to  \)q  drunk  ;  ■  to  enter  upon  im  iulieritantse 
to  drink  the  heritage  ale ;  and  to  drink  the  funeral  ale  waa 
but  another  way  of  naming  the  ceremony  cjf  burial/'     These 
customs  lirst  appeared  under  the  pagan  regimen,  with  stem  and 
I  rude  features.     On  the  introduetion  of  Christianity  they  were 
not  abolished,  but  acquired  a  new  character,  under  wliieh  tlie 
oatwarii  expression  was  softened  and  varied  from  the  harshness 
of  their  fonner  reality.     At  the  drinking  of  the  heirship  ale  of 
King  Sveinn,  as  related  in  the  chronicles  of  Suorro  Sturlcson, 
^  **the  first  l)owl  was  drained  by  the  king  aufl  his  guests  to  the 
^memory  of  Ids  father ;  the  second,  to  Christ ;  the  third,  to  St. 
^Behael     For  all  these  and  for  other  pledges,  the  strongest 
cups  were  given  to  tlie  '  Jonshurg  Vikings,'  who  were  thus  in- 
duced, under  tlie  influence  of  liquor,  to  offer  vows  of  extraor- 
dinary and  ruthless  service  to  the  monarch  ;  to  find,  howeverj 
on  the  following  morning,  when  tbe  fumes  of  the  intoxication 
were  dissipated,  that  they  had   '  pledged  themselves  to  more 

•  than  enough/ 
**  In  these  and  in  after  times,  associations  termed  *  Gilds,'  the 
drinking  practices  of  which  were  their  leading  characteristics, 
were  customarily  established  in  lionor  of  certain  saints,  by 
whose  names  they  were  designated ;  and,  in  such  assemblies, 
whole  days  and  nights  were  occupied  with  games  of  chance 
and  dmnken  revels,  that  saint  being  the  most  honored  whose 
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votaries  lowered  themselves  to  the  uttermost  depths  of  intoxi- 
cation. 

"  The  same  tendencies  to  an  organized  debauchery  appear  as 
late  as  Charles  XI.  of  Sweden ;  the  association  designated  *le8 
Goinf res '  affording  a  conspicuous  example.  These  customs 
were  shared  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  as  a  closely  kindred  branch 
of  the  Teutonic  family,  and  have  thus  approached  us  by  a 
double  descent."  * 

M^CuUocJi's  "  Gazetteer  "  states : 

The  Swedes  are  great  consumers  of  ardent  spirits  ;  every  proprietor  and 
occupier  of  land  has  a  right  to  distill  spirits,  the  size  of  the  still  and  the 
amount  of  the  duty  dejMjnding  on  the  value  of  the  property.  Mr.  Stevens 
states,  that  in  1829  there  were  167,744  stills  going,  which  were  calculated 
to  make  within  the  year  about  30,000,000  gallons  with  as  many  rix  dollara, 
and  paying  a  duty  of  434,000  dollars.  He  adds:  **  We  imderstand  that 
but  little  change  has  taken  place  within  the  last  ten  years;  but  taking  the 
consumption  at  only  25,000,000  gallons,  and  the  population  at  3,000,000, 
it  gives  an  average  aimual  supply  of  eight  and  a  third  gallons  to  every 
indiWdual,  young  and  old,  In'ing  about  three  times  the  average  consump- 
tion of  the  iKH)ple  of  Scotland." 

Sir  Archibald  Alison  siiys : 

While  in  England,  in  1841,  the  numln^r  of  commitments  was  1  in  578, 
and  in  Scotland  I  in  738;  in  the  runil  districts  of  Sweden,  the  commit- 
ments for  stTious  crimes  wen*  I  in  400;  and  while  the  population  in  Glas- 
gow and  ^lancluvter  is  not  at  this  moment  more  than  1  in  500,  in  Stock- 
holm, with  a  iK>pulation  of  80,000,  and  Imving  no  manufactories,  the 
mimbi»r  of  commitments  wtis  I  in  78;  and,  what  is  stiU  more  extraordi- 
nary, not  only  is  the  prv>jH>rtion  of  foundling  and  natural  children  in 
StiK*kholm  greater  than  it  is  in  Paris  itstlf— iH'iuijr  more  than  one  third 
of  the  whole  jH>pulation  — but  all  this  is  easily  explicable,  when  you  look 
at  the  manufaeturt*  and  itmsumption  of  spirits  in  Swtnlen,  where,  bv  an 
luibappy  law,  every  man  ujMn  the  j»ayn\ent  of  tive  shillings  to  the  crown 
aopiin^s  the  right  of  distilling  spirits  fv>r  hiniM'lf  to  any  amount.  In 
SwiHlen,  at  this  moment,  with  a  ix>pulation  of  3.1HHMHH),  then*  are  150,000 
,»4tills  constantly  at  work,  in  which  art>  distilKxl  annually  :t0.iXH\00l>  of  sjal- 
lons,  giving  10  gallon^  or  «0  buttlc««  to  every  man,  woman,  and  eliild 
in  the  country. 

\  WQnmbu  M.P. 
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HOLLAND. 

Prior  to  1850,  Professor  Scliroeder  Van  Der  Kolk  said, 

That  the  injurious  effects  of  intemperance  in  Holland  were  forcing 
themselves  upon  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  on  account  of  the  steady 
tnd  continuous  increase  of  pauperism.  A  report  to  the  Dutch  House  of 
Commons,  in  1849,  showed  that  in  1841  the  proportion  of  persons  receiv- 
ing public  aid  was  106  out  of  every  1,000  of  the  population;  in  1845  it 
was  142.58;  in  1847  it  had  risen  to  160.82;  one  of  the  chief  causes 
assigDed  being  the  increasing  abuse  of  spirits.* 

RUSSIA. 

William  Hewitt,  speaking  of  the  "  Revenues  of  Russia,^' 
attributed  the  wide-spread  intemperance  to  the  influence  of  the 
government :  "  1.  The  tax  on  brandy  forms  the  most  impor- 
tant item  in  the  revenue  of  Russia ;  it  amounts  to  more  tlian 
fifty  millions  of  rubles.  Here  we  perceive  a  vast  amount  of 
revenue  derived  from  spirituous  liquors — the  government  hav- 
ing an  interest  in  its  maintenance.  2.  And,  further,  the  nobles 
of  Russia,  who  own  vast  numbers  of  serfs,  are  rather  pleased 
than  otherwise  to  find  them  indulging  in  drink,  as  it  binds 
them  to  their  degradation  ;  and,  in  their  cups,  they  forget  that 
they  ought  to  be  free  men.  On  this  head  notice  the  remark 
of  a  writer  in  a  work  recently  published,  viz. :  *  Take  care  how 
yon  advise  a  Russian  nobleman  to  proscribe  drunkenness  in  his 
4)minion8,'  the  noble  is  so  enchanted  with  the  happiness  (.')  it 
pnxmres  for  his  peasants  that,  far  from  putting  any  obstacle  to 
it,  he  encourages  it  with  all  his  power.  The  government  sup- 
ports a  considerable  number  of  public-houses  on  the  lands  of 
the  nobles,  from  which  a  large  revenue  is  drawn.  Again,  let 
tbe  reader  mark  an  important  fact,  viz.,  the  temperance  societies 
have  never  been  able  to  take  root  in  Russia.  • 

'*Here  is  a  vast  organization  —  government,  nobles,  and 
officials — ^united  to  push  the  sale  of  brandy  ;  and  no  information 
18  allowed  to  penetrate  to  the  minds  of  the  people  of  the  inju- 
Tkm  character  of  brandy  and  kindred  spirits.     And  are  not 

***  Medical  and  Chirurgicul  Review,"  January,  1851. 
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Certainly  so — facte  wUh  which,  per- 
the   temperance  question   are  nnao- 


these  lamentable  facts? 
haps,  the  advocates  of 
qiiainted." 

In  1847,  the  revenues  of  Kussia  projx^r  were  stated  at  £24,- 
794,735,  of  which   the   brandy  monopoly   netted  £9,774 J  07, 
Wbat  a  frightfnl  tale  these  iigureB  tell^nearly  tbirty -eight  per' 
cent,  of  the  whole  income  of  the  government  derived  from 
liraiidy ! 

But  the  worst  feature  of  the  case  is  that  drunkenness  is 
largely  compulsory.  '^  In  the  central  pix>vinceS|  the  fanner  of 
the  duty  on  spirits  buys  the  afisistance  of  the  local  authorities, 
and  Ix^tween  them  it  is  arranged  that  all  business  shall  l>e 
carried  on  at  the  pnblic-hoiise,  glass  in  liand*  In  the  other 
provinces  where  the  farmer  of  the  duty  has  ako  an  excluflivQ 
right  of  sale  in  bis  own  distrietj  he  makes  each  commune  take^ 
a  certain  quantity  per  bead,  or  else  he  forces  the  peasants  to 
pay  a  certain  sum  for  permission  to  buy  spirits  elsewhere, 
threatening,  in  ease  of  refusal,  to  accuse  tbera  of  a  breach  of 
the  revenue  laws ;  and  they  know  that,  whether  innocent  or 
guilty,  if  once  accused,  they  are  sure  to  be  condemned.     The 

suit  is,  in  the  words  of  Haxthausen,  that  '*  in  the  provinces 
^f  Central  Russia,  the  peasants  are  sedueed  into  drunkenness, 
while  in  the  other  provinces  they  Mejarced  into  it."  ' 

The  effects  of  such  a  practice,  continued  through  a  long  series 
of  years,  has  been  demoralizing  to  a  fearful  degree  upon  suc- 
cessive generations,  and  fully  accounts  for  the  little  progress  of 
temperance  in  Russia, 
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CHAPTER  V. 

JN  THE  BEinSH  ISLES. 

THE  art  of  making  beer  is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced 
into  the  British  Isles  by  the  Komans  under  Julius  Csesar. 
Prior  to  that  time  the  usual  drinks  of  the  Britons  were  water, 
milk,  and  mead.  The  early  manufacture  of  beer  and  mead 
was  by  families.  Eumenius  says  that  Britain  produced  grain 
in  such  abundance,  that  it  was  sufficient  not  only  for  bread,  but 
also  for  the  manufacture  of  a  "  drink  which  was  comparable 
to  wine." 

The  drinking  habits  of  the  Britons  were  greatly  intensified 
by  their  Saxon  invaders.  Malmesbury,  speaking  of  the  Saxons, 
says  "  that  excessive  drinking  was  one  of  the  commonest  vices 
of  all  classes  of  people,  in  which  they  spent  whole  days  and 
nights,  without  intermission."  With  them,  as  with  the  Britons, 
ale  and  mead  were  the  principal  drinks,  and  wine  was  an  oc- 
casional luxury.  Three  kinds  of  ale  are  mentioned  in  tliis 
period — clear  ale,  Welsh  ale,  and  "  a  crumb  full  of  lithes,"  or 
mild  aJe.  Warm  ^vine  is  also  mentioned  in  the  Saxon  chron- 
icles. Large  quantities  of  honey  were  produced,  from  which 
metheglin  was  made.  Vineyards  were  rare  in  the  times  of  the 
Saxons,  and  they  were  cliiefly  attached  to  the  monasteries.  In 
a  Saxon  colloquy,  a  lad  being  asked  what  he  drank,  replied, 
*'  Ale,  if  I  have  it ;  or  water,  if  I  have  it  not."  Being  asked 
why  he  did  not  drink  wine,  he  said,  "  I  am  not  so  rich  that  I 
can  buy  me  wine ;  and  wine  is  not  the  drink  of  children,  or 
the  weak-minded,  but  of  the  elders  and  the  wise." 

Tliorpe  has  given  the  following  account  of  the  drinking  cus- 
toms of  this  period :  "  The  Anglo-Saxon  notions  of  hospitality 
were  inimical  to  sobriety.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  host  to  oflfer 
liquors  to  every  guest,  and,  if  possible,  to  induce  him  to  drink 
to  intoxication.     The  kings  and  nobles,  on  their  journeys, 
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sti>p|K>d  to  drink  at  every  man's  house,  and  indulged  until  they 
wore  incajmble  of  taking  care  of  themselves."  This  is  proved 
by  the  laws  which  imposed  a  double  penalty  on  those  who  in- 
junxi  thorn  on  these  occasions,  and  by  the  number  of  royal 
assassinations,  which  took  place  where  monarchs  stopped  to 
drink.     Thorpe  adds : 

III  a  ivuntry  where  deadly  feuds  were  numerous,  where  life  was  held 
Tory  ohoa|K  and  drunkenness  was  univeR»U,  it  was  natural  that  the 
ivriini  of  a  man's  intoxieation  should  be  one  of  danger;  and  there  were 
national  ptvuUaritii^s  which  rvndoreil  it  doubly  dangerous  among  the 
An^Uv Saxons.  To  drink  fn>ni  the  hurge  stoups  or  cans  then  in  use,  it 
^■as  ni\*t»ssary  to  lift  thorn  with  lH>th  hand< :  and,  in  this  posture,  a  man 
olToTwl  to  his  fvH*  an  oxwUont  opix>rt unity  of  stabbing  him,  which  was 
tiH>  oflon  niado  ust»  of.  As  a  prvuoction  aipunst  this  custom,  a  system  of 
pUxls^in**  %\Hs  intrvxiiu'^xi  rvlios  of  which  rt'main  in  the  familiar  customs 
of  the  pn-sv'ut  dsiY.  A  man  when  aUmt  to  drink  asked  his  neighbor  to 
K*  hi>  **  pu\lcx* "  or  ^lanlian.  U  ho  ivusontovi  to  do  so.  he  rosc«  drew  his 
s>^onl»  and  iruarvUxl  the  drinkiuir  man,  who  afterward  pledged  or  guarded 
his  vvmjvanion  while  he  dr;i:»k. 

The  ^vn\i\iAl  miv:i:»sri  v^t'  the  Ak^V-SaXv^us  wer\^  of  the  most  riotous 
de>*.Tiptiou.  aiul  vv::x;;i:::I\  e-vlwl  it*  K;iiArT\*l  ar.vl  bloodshed.  To  this 
their  "^NAvsio:*.  :Vr  ^*r.u:ix\*l  ;ovi::c  ;."4rp.tY  vvr.rnNirevl.  Among  the  most 
\x*ux:;v;i  vkes  w;v<  :lin.»wiv.j;  a  r^:  v^r  a  w^as^l  i:::^  liie  stoup  of  liquor,  aa 
i:  ^*s  j>*ss..\l  r\*;;:*.d  ;v^  ;he  sV*v.:vi:'.\.  ^*r  ixvirj:  *.:;^  the  can  and  pouring 
she  vVit:vv.:>  v^v.  :>.e  heavl  e:  . ;ic  c:  :>..-  .- .o<s^  or  c^ic^biair  them  in  hia 
fiKV.  I:*  ;>.e  U<  >i\vi'.v.,:',  s*:  fx:-  w.w-  ,+::.-.••  c.\.L  ::  "«ni>  creditable  to  the 
•v'Xx-r  :o  b.;:  ;>v  xivTsr».r  i'.:  :>.;*  .^-^-s^  ,*s  c*^*-  V.ur^  ir>i  A=i::..^y-d  him  moit 
:>A-  a  c^-v*^'  .v.;/n' -  «,^;,:  >ov  .:  :•.•  V>v.s*^  vi.s  t-ed  lo  muct 
r'.j; ^. ; :  •  \-: .  a  *.*.vl  «  v  * \  .>  /  ,* ;  '..%  v^  ;  ,♦; '. v  .*  ,;^  V.  V}  ^-  -^ .  -:  .  r^v  rri',' ctsw 

.    -\    A>   v::--*.    ^:    Vvv.t "v  >^^   •   ';v-;iv:  a:i    Arrv^:-    of   luicnrj 
s-  Svt\,\'.   v  ',-:.  '  ;^  >'^v  ^  >,;Vvv;  ^'k*  ,-  *>.>^>??^>i  r-wvlve  hide 

wrsfcl  !::iQkv\MRMa.  Mid  tk^  IbgiM^^r  N^^  tic  ^-JL-t.ii.^v  V^Vc^j^  u 
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and  were  seconded  by  the  kings,  from  a  desire  to  prevent  riot 
and  bloodshed. 

The  habits  of  the  laity  were  at  the  time  sadly  intemperate,  and  those 
of  the  clergy  were  not  less  so.    The  edicts  of  the  archbishops  tell  the  tale 
of  clerical  intemperance  more  effectually  than  any  description  of  it  could 
do,  and  are  not  open  to  any  suspicion  of  exaggeration  or  ill-will.     When 
they  attempted  to  check  it,  they  most  properly  commenced  with  the 
biahope.    A  bishop  who  was  drunk  to  vomiting,  while  administering  the 
boly  Sacrament,  was  condemned  to  fast  ninety  days ;  and  one  who  was  so 
intoiicated  as,  pending  the  rite,  to  drop  the  sacred  elements,  was  required 
to  chant  a  hundred  psalms  as  penance.     All  bishops  who  were  constantly 
and  deliberately  drunk  were  deposed  from  their  office.     The  laity  were 
more  mildly  dealt  with.     If  a  man  compelled  another  to  become  intoxi- 
cated, out  of  hospitality,  he  was  to  do  penance  for  twenty  days ;  if  from 
*>^alice,  the  same  penance  was  enjoined  as  for  manslaughter.     One  excep- 
tion from  the  rules  of  intemperance  was  permitted,  which  is  both  curious 
^Bd  suggestive:  "If  any  one,''  says  Archbishop  Theodore,  **in  joy  and 
S^  of  our  Saviour's  natal  day,  or  Easter,  or  in  honor  of  any  saint, 
*^*coine  drunk  to  vomiting,  and,  in  so  doing,  has  taken  no  more  than  he 
^^«8  ordered  by  his  elders,  it  matters  nothing.     If  a  bishop  commanded 
"*^^  to  be  drunk,  it  is  innocent,  unless  indeed  the  bishop  were  in  the 
^      Bstate  himself."  > 


In  legislating  npon  drunkenness  it  became  necessary  to 
^^^  the  exact  state  of  inebriety  which  was  to  constitute  the 
"^^^gd  offense.  The  archbishop  therefore  declared  that  a  man 
^^^to  be  considered  dnmk,  "when  his  mind  is  quite  changed, 
^J8  tongue  stutters,  his  eyes  are  disturbed,  he  has  vertigo  in  his 
^^^,  with  distension  of  stomach,  followed  by  pain." 

But  the  mild  edicts  of  Theodore  were  ineffectual  in  checking 

^feical  intoxication.     Archbishop  Egbert  repeated  and  ampli- 

^^  them  through  several  centuries.     Boniface,  the  venerable 

Brfe,  the  Council  of  Clovershoe,  etc.,  complained  bitterly  of 

^habitual  drunkenness  of  the  clergy. 

The  invasion  and  settlement  of  the  country  by  the  Danes, 

I     vhoae  dronken  habits  we  have  described,  ^  contributed  to  the 

'    «ii«4a»  demoralization  of  Britain.     In  the  middle  of  the  tentli 


&  Ibaodoie  Fcbnit  XXVL,  de  ebietcUe  et  vomitai,  8,  9.    *  Pp.  48,  49. 
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century,  intemperance  had  made  such  fearful  ravages  that 
Kiufjr  Edgar  was  induced  to  make  an  effort  to  check  it.  Acting 
ujx>u  the  slTgget^tion  of  the  Arehhishop  of  Canterbury,  he 
forcibly  abolished  all  the  ale-houfies,  excepting  one  in  every 
village  or  finiall  town.  For  the  special  benefit  of  the  elergr,  it 
was  enacted  that  pegs  should  be  inserted  in  the  sides  of  their 
drinking  bowls,  so  that  one  half  pint  Bhoald  be  contained 
between  them,  and  they  were  not  allowed  to  drink  beyond  a 
peg  at  once.  Some  of  these  bowls  or  tankards  still  exist,  made 
of  oak  or  silver,  holding  about  two  quails,  and  having  seven 
or  eight  pegs,  one  above  another,  on  the  inside.  In  an  ancient 
calendar  of  the  eleventh  century,  are  varioiis  figures  painted 
to  represent  the  different  months,  which  still  further  show  the 
drinking  customs  of  that  time. 

In  the  time  of  Harold,  we  read  of  *'  pigment,"  *'  morat/' 
and  **  cyder."  Pigment  was  a  sweet  and  odoriferous  liquor 
made  of  honey,  wine,  and  spices  of  various  kinds.  Morat 
was  made  of  honey  diluted  with  juice  of  mulberries. 

THE  NORMANS. 

A  new  national  element  was  introduced  by  the  invasion  and 
occupancy  of  the  country  by  the  Normans.  These  were  a 
more  poliahed  and  temperate  people,  and  looked  with  di&gust 
ui>on  ''  the  rough  drinking  Ijouts "  of  the  Danes,  which  they 
at  lirst  suppressed  with  extreme  severity,  because  they  were 
found  to  be  sometimes  held  as  a  cloak  for  sedition,  to  plot 
rebellion. 

The  banquets  of  the  Normans  were  remarkable  for  their 
splendor,  but  their  feasting  was  moderate,  and  attended  by  no 
exce^  in  drinking.  Under  their  influence,  intemperance  for  a 
season  deci'eased  in  England  ;  but,  after  a  few  reigns,  the  Saxons 
seem  rather  to  have  corrupted  tlieir  Norman  conquerors  than 
to  have  benefited  by  their  example.'  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  twelfth  century^  the  people  and  clergy  began  to  exhibit 

» '  AftgliKSAXon  Home/'  by  John  Thorpe,  p,  30U 
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aope  eerioTis  demoralization,  and  the  law  which  had  been 
aaeted  two  hundred  years  before,  againat  drinking  "  beyond 
tie  pegs,"  wm  revived. 

Under  the  Normans  wine  beeaine  more  generally  used  than 

tinder  the  Saxons  and  Danes,     Neekhani,  in  the  latter  part  of 

^^he  twelfth  century,  gave  the  following  rather  playful  enumera- 

^|»on  of  the  qualities  of  good  wine :  *'  It  should  be  as  clear  as 

the  tears  of  a  penitent,  so  that  a  man  may  see  distinctly  the 

I  bottom  of  hie  glacis  j  its  color  should  represent  the  gi^eennees 
Df  the  buffalo's  horn;  when  dmnk,  it  should  descend  inipetn- 
^nsly  like  thunder;  sweet-tasted,  liku  an  almond;  creeping, 
like  a  squirrel ;  leiiping,  like  a  roe-lmek;  strong,  like  the  build- 
^ing  of  a  Cistercian  monastery  ;  glittering,  like  a  spark  of  fire  ; 
f  subtle,  aa  the  logic  of  the  schools  of  Paris ;  delicate,  as  fine 
Bilk  ;  and  colder  than  cr}^8taL'- 

I  So  important  did  the  regulation  of  their  wines  appear  to  the 
Anglo-Normans  that  a  jury  was  appointed  in  each  city  and 
village  to  examine  the  merit  and  settle  the  value  of  this  enti- 
cing commodity;  and  "by  this  means/'  says  the  conteinporary 
Haveden,  *M]ie  land  was  filled  with  driiiks  and  drunkai'ds." 
In  1273  the  quantity  of  wine  imported  into  England  was  8,846 

te.  On  the  24th  of  March,  1387,  the  Earl  of  Amndel  at- 
ed  a  great  fleet  of  Flemit^h,  French,  and  Spanish  vessels, 
sailing  togetljer  for  mutual  protection,  and  captnred  126  ves- 
Ktek  with  13,000  tuns  of  wine.  The  prevailing  habits  of  the 
Bpntire  nation  made  wine  and  ale  very  prominent  articles  of 
^Brade.  From  one  end  uf  tlie  island  to  the  otlier  the  most  liberal 
■hospitality  prevailed  at  all  the  religious  houses.  The  monks 
were  proverbial  for  good  living,  jollity,  and  conviviality,  and 

I  were  not  backward  in  imparting  their  dainties  to  strangers.  It 
k  not  strange,  therefore,  that  t4iward  the  close  of  the  fourteenth 
jDDUtury  gluttony  became  the  prominent  chariucteristic  of  eccle- 
^astical  dignity. 
This  is  illustrated  by  the  following  fact :  WiUiam  Courtenay, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  having  established  hie  elaijii  to  visit 
utile  Abbey  of  Evesham,  in  Worcestershire,  decreed  that,  on  a 


^Uie  Abt^ej 
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great  festival,  each  monk  sliould  have  one  capon  and  one  quart 
of  wine ;  the  friar  two  capons  with  a  half  flagon  of  wine ;  and 
the  abbot  thj*ee  capons  luuJ  a  whole  flugou, 

A  similar  condition  of  thinge,  only  with  increased  demorali- 
zation, existed  during  the  two  following  centuries.  The  clergy 
of  that  period  are  finelj  hit  off  in  '^  Grammon  Gurton  Needle,*' 
one  of  the  oldest  dramatic  pieces  in  the  Enghsli  language. 
Lock,  the  boy,  is  sent  to  find  the  parish  priest.     He  is  told  to 

call— 

**.     .     ,  at  Mother  Bee's, 
Else  seek  bim  at  Tlob  Fileher'S  shop,  for  as 

I  beard  it  reported. 
There's  the  best  ale  in  the  town,  and  now  b  most  resorted." 

The  boy  goes  on  his  errand,  and  quickly  returns,  when  he  is 
asked: 

•*  Where  didst  thou  find  hiiu,  boj  ?    Was  it  not  where  I  told  thee  f  ** 
*'Yes,  yes,  cvea  at  Dob  Filcher^s  house; 
By  him  that  bought  and  sold  me, 
A  cup  of  ale  he'd  in  his  hand,  '^  etc 

This  was  the  condition  of  things  before  the  Keformation ; 
and  a  high  spirited  people  like  the  EngHsh — with  the  taint  of 
LollardisDi  in  tlieir  blood  since  the  days  of  Wycliffe — ^were  not 
likely  to  tolerate  it  withont  remonstrance  and  even  rebellion. 
Accordingly  priests  were  knocked  down  in  the  streets^  hooted^ 
burned  in  effigj-,  and  otherwise  maltreated  Women  refused 
to  receive  tlie  Sacrament  at  tlieir  polluted  hands,  and  it  seemed 
as  though  a  cloud  of  wrath  must  soon  burst  upon  them.  The 
poets  satirized  the  priesthood  thus : 

'*ThusI,  CoUin  Clout, 
When  I  go  about. 
And  wondering  as  I  walk, 
I  hear  the  people  talk. 
Men  aaj  for  silver  and  gold 
Ifiters  are  bought  and  aold: 
A  stiaw  for  6od*s  curse! 
Wlui;t  ate  tJbej  the  worsef 
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What  care  the  clergy  though 
Gill  sweat 

Or  Jack  of  the  Noke? 
The  poor  people  they  yoke. 
*  *  *  « 

Doctor  Daupatus 
And  Bachelor  Bacheleratus, 
Drunken  as  a  mouse 
At  the  ale-house, 
Taketh  his  pillion  and  his  cap 
At  the  good  ale-tap, 
For  lack  of  good  wine, 
As  wise  as  robin  swine 
Under  a  notary's  sign 
Was  made  a  divine ; 
As  wise  as  Waltham  calf 
Must  preach  in  God^s  half. 
The  laymen  call  them  barrels 
Full  of  gluttony  and  hypocrisy 
That  counterfeits  and  paints, 
As  if  they  were  saints." 

CIDER. 

The  apple,  in  its  wild  state  known  as  the  crab-apple,  has 
'^n  found  generally  distributed  throughout  Europe  and  West- 
^^  Am,  growing  in  as  high  latitudes  as  65®  in  Europe.  Ap- 
Pfe  have  been  cultivated  in  Great  Britain  probably  since  the 
P^od  of  the  Roman  occupation. 

It  IB  not  easy  to  determine  with  precision  the  origin  of  cider, 

^d  the  date  of  its  introduction  into  England.      Tertullian 

vA.D.  220)  and  Augustine  (A.  D.  325)  both  mention  it,  and 

^t.  James  also  speaks  of  an  inebriating  liquor  made  from 

^Pples.    Biscay,  long  famed  for  its  cider,  received  it,  as  is  be- 

^^^^  from  the  Carthagenians,  and  furnished  apple-trees  to 

**^Konnans.     Cider  was  made  on  the  Mountleburg  lands  be- 

*^  the  year  1285.     The  monks,  who  preserved  nearly  all  the 

T^^^wHedge  in  that  era,  introduced  the  apple  into  their  estates 

■ad  for  the  purpose  of  cider-making,  and  their  ten- 

instmoted  in  the  art  after  the  approved  plan  of 
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Noriiiaiuly.*  Wycliffo  evidently  knew  the  strength  of  cider,  for 
ho  tninslated  Luke  i,  15 :  "  lie  shall  be  gret  before  the  Lord, 
and  ho  nhall  not  dryuke  wyno  ne  sider." 

At  a  very  early  day  Scotland  controlled  by  law  the  brewing 
of  alo  and  mead,  and  the  wde  of  wine.  As  early  as  the  twelfth 
contury  a  tux  of  four  pence  was  paid  for  a  yearly  license  to 
l»ri»w  and  sell  alo,  but  it  could  not  be  carried  into  another 
town  to  l>o  sold,  nor  could  it  be  sold  at  all,  unless  it  had  been 
pn»viously  tasted  by  public  tasters,  duly  appointed,  and  sworn 
to  favor  ni>  one.  The  measures  were  marked  and  sealed. 
Hivwing  and  st.»lling  were  carried  on  by  the  women.  One  law 
divlannl  — 

What  woman  that  will  brew  ale  to  sell,  shall  brew  it  all  the  year 
thr\nivrh»  after  the  oustome  of  the  town.  And  if  she  does  not,  she  shall  be 
s\i8|hmuUh1  of  her  othce  by  the  s|>iiw  of  a  year  and  a  day ;  and  she  shall 
make  g\KHl  aU\  and  approvable  tis  the  time  as^ks.  And  if  she  makes  evil 
aK\  and  diH»s  avf^unst  the  enstome  of  the  town,  and  bo  convicted  of  it,  she 
shall  irive  to  her  amenvmeut  eisrht  shillings,  or  be  put  on  the  cock -stool, 
and  the  ale  shall  In*  sriven  to  the  jK\>r  folks,  the  two  parts,  and  the  third 
}iart  sent  to  the  bn*thn»ii  of  ihe  hospit;iL  And  each  brewer  shall  put  her 
ale  wand  outsiile  of  her  houM\  or  aU^ve  her  door,  that  it  may  be  visible  to 
All  metu     And  if  slie  do  uv^  slie  shall  |^y  4d.  tine.* 

Xlon^wvHxl  siiy?i  it  was  a  oiMumon  praetioe  in  StafTordsIiirey 
Shrv^jvJuiw  and  Wanvioks!urt\  and  al5k>  in  some  midland  coun- 
tit>s  in  Kuijland*  for  wv^uiou  to  brow ;  tliat  many  of  them  fol- 
lvnvt\i  it  tor  a  livoI-luwU  gv^ir^.^r  t'rv^m  iiouso  to  house  as  the 
wants  or  v\tlls  of  tlio  v;otua!cn>  ^^\:u:ro^.:;  and  chat  this  had 
Uvu  rl:o  i^rAo:ivV  tor  vvuturus*     Hc::<.v  t::e  term  cr/<^eriev^  in 

Sv»lllO  oM  S%itUt<.*S^ 

Alvii:  tUo  tiilrt^vTirh  ar.d  tourttv:.:--.  ^.vr.:ur\'s  numerous 
*'r.xvrrv  uu*N:up>"*  tor  iho  :r:in>.w::o:i  o:  i:v.:vr:an5  bosiness 
>fcvrv  h^\vL  iu  vouiHvtiou  w::h  w!i:oh  :lur^-  was  a  Ijpvish  cc«- 
suuii^ion  of  U^u^v*     Th«ji»  tue^^ciit^  wvr^^  krLowr.  by  the  name 
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of  "ales,"  from  the  drink  then  provided,  and  were  further  des- 
ignated after  the  season,  in  connection  with  which  they  were 
held,  as  "  Whitsun-ale,"  " Easter- ale ;"  "Church-ale,"  where 
money  was  raised  for  church-support ;  "  bid-ale  "  or  "  help-ales," 
when  charitable  contributions  were  gathered  ;  "  bride-ales,"  or 
wedding-festivals,  etc.,  etc.  These  meetings  were  encouraged 
by  the  clergy  and  often  in  the  churches,  and  Sundays  and 
feast^ays  were  selected  for  their  celebration.  They  became 
Bources  of  bitter  strife  and  public  nuisances.  The  Puritan 
ministers  denounced  them.  Queen  Elizabeth  lent  her  influence 
for  their  suppression.  At  last  the  Commonwealth  corrected 
this  evil. 

In  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries  the 
habits  of  the  higher  classes  became  more  luxurious,  and  those 
of  the  lower  classes  grosser.  The  morals  of  the  women  were 
W,  spending  much  of  their  time  at  the  taverns,  and  the  taverns 
▼ere  numerous. 

The  female  publicans  or  "  ale-wives "  were  low  and  disso- 
hte,  enticing  men  to  drink  and  lewdness.  In  Ludlow  Church 
^€16  is  said  to  be  a  carving  which  represents  Satan  carrying 
off  the  ale-wife,  with  her  gay  headdress  and  false  measure ; 
«nd  also  one  of  a  mediaeval  tapster  drawing  ale.  Priests  them- 
*Ive8  sometimes  kept  the  taverns,  usually  connected  with  the 
DU)na8terie8,  and  not  the  less  resorts  for  drinking.  A  satire  of 
^^^  times  will  show  the  habits : 

"  The  abbot  and  prior  of  Gloucester  and  suite, 

Were  lately  invited  to  share  a  good  treat ; 

The  first  seat  took  the  abbot,  the  prior  hard  by; 

"With  the  rag,  tag,  and  bobtail,  below  was  poor  I. 

For  wine  for  the  abbot  and  prior  they  call ; 

To  us  poor  devils,  nothing,  but  to  the  rich,  all. 

The  blustering  abbot  drinks  health  to  the  prior; 

*Give  wine  to  my  lordship,  who  am  of  rank  higher; 

If  people  below  us  but  wisely  behave, 

Tbej  are  sure  from  so  doing  advantage  to  have; 

We^  have  all,  and  leave  nought  for  our  brothers  to  take, 

¥cfr  which  shocking  complaints  in  the  chapter  theyUl  make.' 
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Says  the  prior,  *  My  Lord,  let's  be  jogging  away; 
And,  to  keep  up  appearances,  now  go  and  pray.' 
*  You're  a  man  of  good  habits,  and  give  good  advice,' 
The  abbot  replies.     They  returned  in  a  trice, 
And  then  without  flinching  stuck  to  it  amain. 
Till  out  of  their  eyes  ran  the  liqu(fr  again." 

The  abbots  kept  mistresses,  and  were  fathers  of  childreiL 
The  monks  were  accused  of  the  gravest  breaches  of  the  laws. 
The  nuns  were  no  better,  some  of  them  being  "notorious 
drunkards."  The  "clerics,"  or  hired  lay-writers,  were  low, 
profligate,  and  disorderly.  Under  Henry  VIII.  three  hundred 
and  seventy-six  of  these  establishments  were  suppressed.* 

Many  were  the  laws,  canons,  decrees,  and  pastorals  against 
the  sin  of  intemperance  pronnilgated  by  various  ecclesiastical 
bodies  and  oflicers.  Traces  of  them  are  found  from  A.  D.  569, 
when  St.  David  assembled  a  synod  of  the  bishops  of  the  an- 
cient Britons,  down  to  the  Reformation,  though  steadily  de- 
creasing in  force  and  vanishing  in  influence.  The  fourth 
Lateran  Council  (A.  D.  1215)  decreed  that  the  clergy  should 
abstain  from  gluttony  and  drunkenness,  and  from  visiting  tav- 
erns and  scot-ales.  These  ecclesiastical  laws  soon  became  a 
dead  letter. 

Up  to  the  period  of  the  Reformation  there  was  no  ci\'il  legislation  what- 
ever in  England  against  drunkenness.  It  is  a  crime  not  mentioned  in  the 
statute-book  until  the  fifth  year  of  Edward  VI.  Up  to  that  date  the  ac- 
tion of  the  State  was  confined  to  procuring  a  supply  of  good  and  whole- 
s«>mt^  liquor,  to  be  sold  at  a  modcmto  price.  The  regulation  of  ale-houses 
and  victualing-houses  in  England  claimed  the  attention  of  the  government 
at  a  very  early  day,  long  Ix^fore  the  art  of  distillation  was  known  there. 
The  manufacture  of  ale  was  mentioned  in  the  laws  of  Ina,  King  of  Wei»- 
sex,  and  in  728  booths  wherein  to  sell  it  were  erected,  and  laws  passed 
for  their  regulation.  .  .  .  The  Norman  kings  regulated  the  prices  of  ale, 
and  by  statute,  in  1272,  it  was  ordered  that  a  brewer  should  sell  two 
gallons  of  ale  for  one  penny  in  cities,  and  three  or  four  for  that  price  in 
the  country.    An  edict  of  Henry  VIII.  forbade  the  mixing  of  hops  or  sul- 


mm  ••Htllam'8  Constitutional  History  of  Rn- 
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phur  with  beer.  But  little  attention  seems  to  have  been  paid  to  the  htw, 
for  in  1552  hop  plantations  were  formed.  In  the  fifth  year  of  Edward  VI. 
privileges  were  granted  to  those  hop  grounds.  .  .  .  Hops  came  into  com- 
mon use  in  Elizabeth's  reign.  In  1649  the  city  of  London  petitioned 
Parliament  against  **  hoppees  '^  being  used,  urging  that  **  this  wicked  weed 
would  spoil  the  drink,  and  endanger  the  lives  of  the  people."  > 

But  the  low  condition  we  have  described  was  soon  aggravated. 

DISTILLED   SPIRITS. 

We  have  now  reached  a  new  period  in  the  history  of  the 
drinking  customs  of  the  race.  Hitherto  fermented  liquors 
have  constituted  the  intoxicants  of  the  nations,  if  we  except 
some  adulterated  compounds  not  very  extensively  used.  The 
drinking  habits  formed  by  the  use  of  these  milder  beverages 
were  henceforth  to  be  intensified  to  a  more  fearful  degree,  and 
» greater  havoc  of  life  and  morals  witnessed,  in  consequence  of 
the  introduction  into  common  life  of  the  more  potent  and  de- 
structive stimulus  of  distilled  spirits. 

The  origin  of  distilled  spirits  is  not  now  definitely  known ; 
but  it  can  be  traced  to  some  Oriental  nations,  among  whom  a 
nide  kind  of  still  had  long  existed,  for  separating  the  alcoholic 
spirit  from  fermented  liquors.     The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 


The  name  alcohol  indicates  that  a  knowledge  of  the  method  of  prepar- 
^fS  that  substance  probably  came  to  Western  Europe,  like  much  more 
^^cal  knowledge,  through  the  Arabs.  Albucasis,  who  lived  in  the 
twelfth  century,  is  spoken  of  as  the  first  Western  philosopher  who  taught 
the  art  of  distillation  as  applied  to  the  preparation  of  spirits ;  and  in  the 
thirteenth  century  Raymond  LuUy  *  was  not  only  well  acquainted  with  tlic 
process,  but  also  knew  the  method  of  concentrating  it  into  what  he  de- 
'^^^ounated  aqua  ardens. 

The  discovery  of  this  art  of  distillation  has  been  popu- 
larly ascribed  to  Arnoldus  de  Villa  Nova,  a  physician  in  the 

'"Drinka,  Drinkers,  and  Drinking,"  by  R.  Vashon  Rogers,  Jr.     Albany,  1881, 
•He  wrote  a  book,  "  Testamentura  Novisaimum,"  on  the  preparation  of  alcohol. 
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tliirteentli  century  ;  but  it  h  prohahlo  that  he  borrowed  it  from 
othurs,  and  tljat  he  only  gave  a  new  and  lai'ger  impulse  tii  ita 
use,  by  introducing  it  as  a  medicine.  Its  analysis  was  first  pei^ 
fonned  by  Th.  de  la  Saufsure.*  Arrack  was  first  introdnced  into 
England  from  (xeiioa'  in  1430.  The  Genoese,  following 
suggestion,  prepared  it  from  grain,  and  sold  it  in  bottles  unde 
the  name  of  (V/na  vitOB^  or  water  of  life.  It  was  so  called,  be- 
cause from  its  atinmlating  effects  it  was  suppofc>ed  to  incjoase 
life.  In  the  Ilollingslied  chronicles  it  is  stated  that  Theoricus 
wrote  a  ti'eatise  upon  this  wonderful  stimulus,  in  whidi  he 
quaintly  ascribed  to  it  the  following  remarkable  virtues:  ''^Ifc 
sloweth  age ;  it  strengtheneth  youth  ;  it  helpeth  digestion  ;  it 
cuttetii  phlcgme ;  it  aliaiidoneth  melancholly ;  it  relisheth  the 
heart ;  it  lightenetli  the  mind ;  and  it  quickeneth  tJie  spirits ; 
it  cureth  the  liydropsia ;  it  healeth  the  strtmgurie ;  it  pomiceth 
the  stone ;  it  expelleth  the  gravel ;  it  puffeth  away  ventosity ; 
it  keepetli  and  preserveth  the  head  from  wliirling^  the  tongue 
fmm  limping,  the  mouth  from  snaffling,  the  teeth  from  chatter- 
ing, and  the  throat  from  rattling ;  it  keepcth  the  we^isen  from 
stiltiing,  the  stomach  from  wambling,  and  the  heart  from  swell- 
ing ;  it  keepcth  the  hands  from  shivering,  the  sinews  from 
shrinking,  the  vein.s  from  crumbling,  the  bones  from  aching^ 
and  the  inaiTow  from  soaking.'* 

During  several  centuries  distilled  spirits  were  used  almost 
wliolly  as  a  medicine.  At  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth 
century  they  begjm  to  be  used  on  a  more  extensive  scale.  The  < 
earliest  reeoixled  notice  of  their  application  to  the  purposes  of 
ordinarj^  life  was  in  the  case  of  laborers  in  the  Hungarian 
mines,  as  a  preservative  against  cold  and  dampness.  Camden 
says  tliat,  in  15S1,  they  wem  adopted  as  a  cordial  by  the  En- 
glish soldiers  assisting  the  Dutch  in  the  Netherlands,  w^lio  then 
first  learned  "todro^vn  themselves  in  immoderate  drinking." 
Tom  Kash,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  wrote :  "  Superilmty  of 


<  Ure'8  *'  Dictionary  of  Arte,'*  vol  i,  p.  42,  aixlh  editaon,  English  print 
'  **  Mure  wood,'*  p,  560, 
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drink  ig  a  sin  that,  ever  since  we  mixed  ourselves  with  the  Low 
Countries,  is  counted  honorable;  but  before  we  knew  their 
lingering  wars  it  was  held  in  the  highest  degree  of  hatred.'* 
Chamberlayne  wrote :  "  As  the  English  returning  from  the 
ware  in  the  Holy  Land,  brought  home  the  foul  disease  of  lep- 
rosy, ...  so  in  our  father's  days  the  English,  returning  from 
the  services  in  the  Netherlands,  brought  with  them  the  foul 
vice  of  drunkenness."  Those  writers  cannot  mean  that  drunk- 
cnneas  was  a  new  vice  among  Englishmen,  but  that  it  thence- 
forth became  more  common,  and  assumed  a  more  terrible  form. 

IRELAND. 

The  common  use  of  distilled  spirits  is  thought  to  have  pre- 
vailed much  earlier  in  Ireland  than  in  England.  Among  the 
Irish  they  were  called  uisqiw  heatha^  water  of  life,  a  term  de- 
scriptive of  their  fiery  properties,  and  especially  of  their  madden- 
.ing  influence  on  the  brain.  From  uisque  comes  our  word 
^Jiisky.  In  Ireland,  some  traces  of  this  kind  of  liquor  may  be 
found  as  early  as  the  twelfth  century.  By  the  time  it  was  in- 
duced into  common  life  elsewhere  it  had  become  an  evil  of 
<»B8iderable  magnitude  in  the  Emerald  Isle. 

An  old  poem  alludes  to  the  use  of  strong  ^iquors  in  Ireland, 
^  a  time  when  other  nations  were  still  content  with  less 
powerful  drinks : 

**  The  Buss  drinks  quass  ;  Dutch,  Lubeck  beer, 

And  that  m  strong  and  mighty ; 

The  Breton,'  he  metheglin  quaffs; 

The  Irish,  aqua  vita; 

The  French  affect  the  Orleans  grape; 

The  Spauittrd  tastes  his  sherry; 

*91ie  Engliib  none  of  these  can  'scape. 

But  he  with  ale  makes  merry."  * 

Jn\m  Perojet  addressed  the  mayor  and  corpora- 
tlie  evils  of  intemperance,  and  recommended 

VB  an  old  poem  in  **  The  Discipline  of  Drink,"  p.  84. 
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that  a  "  more  straigbter  order  be  taken  to  bar  the  making  of 
aqua  vUcb  of  corn  in  the  Commonwealth,"  saying,  that  "  aqua 
vitce  that  is  sold  in  towns,  ought  rather  to  be  called  aqua  marUs 
to  poison  the  people,  rather  than  to  comfort  them  in  any  good 
sorte."  So  pernicious  were  its  eflfects  in  Ireland,  and  so  ma- 
terially did  its  distillation  diminish  the  supply  of  com,  that  it 
subsequently  became  a  matter  of  legislation. 

The  act  was  in  this  wise :  "  Forasmuch  as  aqua  vitcBj  a  drink 
nothing  profitable  to  be  used,  is  now  daily  drunken  and  uni- 
versally used  throughout  the  realm  of  Ireland,  and  especially 
in  the  borders  of  the  Irishy,  and  for  the  furniture  of  Irishmen, 
and  thereby  much  come,  grain,  and  other  things  are  consumed, 
spent,  and  wasted,  to  the  great  hinderance,  cost,  and  damage  of 
the  poor  inhabitants  of  this  realm,"  etc.,  it  was  enacted  that, 
"  no  one  save  gentlemen,  freeholders  of  at  least  £10,  and  peers, 
for  their  own  use,  shall  make  aqua  vitoBj  without  license  from 
the  deputy." 

ENGLISH  DRUNKENNESS. 

During  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.  drunkenness  and  crime 
prevailed  in  England  to  a  frightful  degree.  In  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.  licenses  for  the  sale  of  ale  and  beer  were  first 
granted  to  taverners  by  magistrates,  under  provision  of  law,* 
and  the  sale  of  wine  to  be  drank  on  the  premises  was  strictly 
forbidden.  But  these  restrictions  soon  failed,  and  nnder  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  drunkenness  became  one  of  the  most  striking 
characteristics  of  the  nation,  the  public  houses  in  London  being 
crowded  with  drunkards  from  morning  until  evening. 

A  letter  from  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  while  keeper  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  to  the  Marquis  of  Winchester,  dated  1569,  will 
show  the  extent  of  wine-<lrinking  at  that  time : 

It  may  please  yon  to  understand  that  I  have  a  certain  allowance  for 
wine  in  my  household  without  imposte.  Thg  charges  that  I  do  now  sustain, 
and  have  done  this  year,  l)y  reason  of  keeping  the  Queen  of  Scots,  are  so 


'  M'Pherson,  ii,  pp.  Ill,  112. 
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grat  that  I  am  compelled  to  be  a  suitor  unto  you,  that  ye  will  have  a 
friendly  consideration.  Truly  two  tunnes  a  month  have  not  hitherto  sus- 
tained my  ordinary. ' 

There  must  have  been  some  pretty  heavy  drinkiDg  of  wine, 
becaoae  the  greater  part  of  the  household  would  have  ale. 
Many  must  have  been  daily  "  wine- wise." 

From  the  time  of  Elizabeth  until  the  Revolution,  drunkenness 
was  more  general  among  the  upper  classes  than  at  any  previous 
time,  many  of  the  most  conspicuous  characters  being  grossly 
addicted  to  it. 

A  few  years  farther  on  brings  us  to  the  time  of  the  Common- 
wealth when,  according  to  Sir  William  Douglass,  distilled 
spirits  had  become  common  among  the  English  gentry.  Crom- 
well freely  used  them,  but  ale  remained  the  chief  drink  among 
the  common  people  until  the  time  of  William  and  Mary. 

^  1657  Reeve  wrote,  ("  Plea  for  Nineveh  "  :)  "  We  seem  to 
^  steeped  in  liquors,  or  to  be  the  dizzy  island.  We  drink  as 
if  We  were  nothing  but  sponges,  ...  or  had  tunnels  in  our 
months.  We  are  the  grape  suckers  of  the  earth."  Tlie  Resto- 
"*^wn  goon  followed  with  its  dissipated  habits,  the  growing 
cnstom  of  drinking  toasts  still  more  augmenting  the  evil. 

The  introduction  of  tea  and  coffee  into  general  use  soon  after 
Mghtly  abated  this  downward  tendency.  Tea  was  first  im- 
ported into  England  from  the  Netherlands  in  1666.  At  first 
it  was  used  only  as  a  medicine,  costing  sixty  shillings  per  pound, 
^ffee  was  a  more  popular  article.  The  first  coffee-house  was 
<>Pened  in  Paris  in  1643 ;  and  in  London  either  in  1652  or  1657. 
lucre  were  coffee-houses  for  all  classes.  These  houses  found 
°o  fevor  with  the  Puritans.  But  the  coffee-houses  were  soon 
prohibited  by  the  royal  proclamation  of  Charles  II.,  under  a 
^^picion  that  they  were  hot-beds  of  treason,  and  the  tide  of 
alcoholic  drinks  rolled  on  afresh. 

^^  1691  an  act  was  passed  encouraging  distillation,  and  im- 
^'^ediately  the  destruction  of  grain  became  immense  and  dissi- 


Wm.  Codmau's  **  Social  History  of  Great  Britain,"  vol.  1,  pp.  142,  143. 
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jKitioii  excessive.  During  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  William 
III.  ak'ohi>l  exerted  unHniited  sway.  De  Foe,  who  lived  from 
UUil  to  1731,  said  of  his  times:  "To  this  day,  when  you  speak 
of  a  man,  you  wiy  '  he  is  an  lionest,  drunken  fellow,'  as  if  his 
drunkenness  was  a  reeonmiendatiun  to  his  honesty.  Nay,  so 
far  has  this  eustom  prevailed,  that  the  top  of  a  gentleman's  en- 
tertaimnent  is  to  make  his  friend  drunk  ;  and  his  friend  is  so 
nuioh  rtvoneiled  to  it,  that  he  takes  it  as  tlie  eflfeet  of  his  kind- 
ness. The  further  perfection  vi  tliis  vice  appears  in  the  way 
o(  their  expressing  their  joy  for  any  publie  blessing.  *Jack,' 
Siiiil  a  gentUMuan  oi  a  very  high  ipiality,  when  after  the  debate 
in  the  House  of  I.onls  King  AVilliam  had  l>een  voted  into  the 
vaeant  thivne,  *Jaek,  go  home  to  your  lady,  and  tell  her  we 
have  got  a  Trv^testant  king  and  ipunn  ;  and  go,  make  a  bonfire 
as  large  as  a  Itouse,  and  biil  the  butler  make  ye  all  dnmk,  ye 
dog.* "  *'  lleiw"  s;iid  Pe  1\h\  "  was  Siioritieing  to  the  devil  as 
a  :-.;a:riv>givi!ig  to  Vuvl.** 

I:  w.is  not  uviiil  i\w  n^igu  of  the  lost  Edward  and  eubee- 
v;v.cv,:*\  t'u:  starutv^s  worv^  framevl  to  punish  dmnkennesEw  A 
v\^v.>*.vii -iLMe  a^ivar.vv  was  luado  in  the  times  of  James  L  A 
sm:;;^-  ;\u\m\1  dur'.r.g  :.;s  rv*;g:\  after  rvviring  that  **  the  loath- 
Sx^v.o  ,i*:d  ivl'.v^iis  s:!i  ot  vlru:ike!i:ies«i  ::;id of  Ia:e  grown  to  be 
K-.^:irv.  '"  iv.  :';•.:>  r^u.v.i,  "V'tig  :>.o  rvv^:  a:id  foundation  of  many 
cr.x*rv.-,ous  siv.s^  .is  l^*v\v:>'.cv:,  st.iVV'.v.g,  iv.v.rvier,  swearing, fomi- 
v\4:*.o:'.,  A^*v/.^rv,  a:uI  >v.xV,  like/*  olrv.r.kc r.v.c^s?  was  declared  to 
Iv  A".  V  'U  .-.^  ,-g;iiv.>:  :'..o  y:;>*u\  .iiv.  vuv.isl.ev:  bj  a  nne  of  five 
>■  .•*.* ".v.i:><  :.^  Iv  -Alio,  w:::.*.:;  ov.c  w^^vk  .itrcr  vv::v:v?don,  to  the 
V-  v.!\->  WLx'-.lovs  :.^r  :>.c  "Lvv.^?.:  . :  :'v  iwr.  Ir.  detin':  of  jay- 
"U'v,:,  ::ie  gvJ.*:\  i\ir:v  \\;u<  v'.AswI  :;r  s:\  >.:::rs  :r.  :ie  stocks 
I  jV^;-.  A  >*.\vv.d  vv.:i\  *x-: iou  :Iv  v\'?v:v.:vr  \^~«^  :«.u.uv:  by  two  snre- 
:iv>^  :::  :>A*  su:u  vxt  i:iO  tor  gv\v.  S::vivv;r,  Tv.pllr:^  in  ale- 
hvHKw.  e^vvi^  w  aLb>wv4  by  tie  Uw  .•  ir^  4,  wjt?  Irid  three 
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la  the  time  of  Cromwell,  the  inagistrat43s  in  the  north  of  En- 
fknd  [>iniij&lied  dninkurds  l>j  muking  them  Citrry  what  was 

lied  "The  Drunkard's  Clojik."  This  was  a  large  barrel  with 
bne  head  out  and  a  hole  through  the  other,  through  which  the 

lender  was  made  tu  put  hit*  head,  while  his  hand^  were  drawn 

rough  two  email  holes,  one  on  each  side.  Witli  thk  he  w:w 
[)m[H.»lled  to  march  alung  the  public  streets. 

An  old  chronicle  relates  that,  on  the  1st  of  September,  1651, 
rfiea  Genenil  Monk  attacked  and  tcx>k  Dundee,  (Scotland,)  the 
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^■nwT»i?men  did  no  duty  in  their  defense,  most  of  them  being 
^"dmoken. 

Such  a  condition  of  things  will  not  surprise  us  when  wo  rc- 
that  the  drinking  custuraa  of  the  age  were  associated  with 
mo8t  eacred  matters,  as  seen  fr<:im  the  following  extracts 
roni  the  reoorda  of  the  parish  uf  Darlington : 

JL  D.  1639.      For  Mr.  Thompson,   that    preached  the  foreaone  and 
cmonop  for  a  4Ujirte  of  »iLekt%  xiiid. 
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the  recusant  to  contempt  and  exclusion  from  society.  Sir 
Walter  Scott'  relates  that  among  the  chief  respectable  men 
among  the  Caledonians,  when  large  companies  assembled,  the 
cask  of  liquor  must  be  exhausted.  Two  men  stood  at  the  door 
with  a  barrow,  on  which  to  carry  the  guests,  as  fast  as  they 
were  drunken,  to  their  beds.  If  any  of  the  party  retired  for  a 
few  moments,  on  his  return  he  was  compelled  to  apologize,  in 
rhyme,  for  his  absence,  or,  if  unable  to  do  it,  to  perform  some 
penance  dictated  by  the  company. "  Similar  customs  prevailed 
among  the  Irish  gentry. 
Addison  thus  described  the  "  typical  drunkard  "  of  his  time : 

I  was  only  the  other  day  with  honest  Will  Fiinnell,  the  West  Saxon, 
who  was  reckoning  up  how  much  liquor  had  passed  through  him  in  the 
last  twenty  years  of  his  life,  which,  according  to  his  computation^ 
amounted  to  twenty-three  hogsheads  of  October,  (bitter,)  foiu*  tuns  of  port, 
(sherry,)  half  a  kilderkin  of  small  beer,  nineteen  barrels  of  cider,  and 
three  barrels  of  champagne,  besides  which  he  had  assisted  at  foiu*  himdred 
bowls  of  punch,  not  to  mention  sips,  drams,  and  whets  without  number. 
I  question  not  but  every  reader^s  memory  will  suggest  to  him  several  am- 
bitious young  men  who  are  as  vain  in  this  particular  as  Will  Funnell,  and 
can  boast  of  as  glorious  exploits. 

The  taverns  of  this  time,  which  "  even  noble  ladies  were  in 
the  habit  of  largely  patronizing,"  were  quaintly  described : 

**  There  enter  the  prude  and  the  reprobate  boy, 
The  mother  of  grief  and  the  daughter  of  joy, 
The  serving-maid  slim  and  the  serving-man  stout — 
They  quickly  steal  in  and  they  slowly  reel  out. 

*  «  *  ♦  *  « 

Surcharged  with  the  venom,  some  walk  forth  erect, 
Apparently  baffling  its  deadly  effect ; 
But,  soon  or  later,  the  reckoning  arrives, 
And  ninety-nine  perish  for  one  who  survives." 

Watson  (1662)  said :  "  The  tavern  bell,  I  fear,  does  more 
harm  than  the  church  bell  does  good."  " 

'  *•  Lord  of  the  Isles."  '  Morewood. 

*  '*  The  Upas  Tree  in  Marybone  Laue."    James  Smith. 
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Scotland  also  sliared  in  this  kind  of  taverns,  as  seen  from  a 
portrayal  of  the  High  Stixset  of  Edinburgh  during  the  last 
century : 

"Next  to  the  neighboring  tavern  all  retired, 
And  draughts  of  wine  their  various  thoughts  inspired; 
O'er  draughts  of  wino  the  bcuu  would  moan  Ms  love; 
O'er  draughts  of  wine  the  cit  Mb  bargain  drov« ; 
O'er  draughts  of  wine  the  writer  penned  his  will, 
And  legal  wisdom  counseled — o'er  a  gilL*' ' 

We  liave  hefore  spoken  of  the  dnmkenness  of  the  Irish, 
wlncli  extended  to  the  clergy  and  hiity  alike.  Arehbisliop 
Phinkett  says  of  them  in  his  day,  (16TS :)  ''  Give  me  an  Irish 
priest  without  this  ^ice,  and  he  is  assuredly  a  saint/'  A  little 
later  Chesterfield  &aid  :  *'  Kine  gentleman  in  ten  in  Ireland  are 
impoverished  by  the  great  quantity  of  claret  which,  from  mis- 
taken notions  of  hospitality,  they  think  it  necessary  to  be  dniuk 
in  their  houses."  Another  writer  al>out  the  same  time  said : 
**  Would  not  a  Frenchman  give  a  shrug  at  finding  in  every! 
little  inn  Bordeaux  claret  and  Xantes  brandy^  though  in  all  like- 
lihood not  a  nioi-sel  of  Irisii  bread/^  *  In  the  train  of  drunken- 
ness a  fearful  catalogue  of  evils  followed. 

The  poem,  ^*The  Court  of  Death,-'  by  John  Gay,  (1688- 
17^2,)  forcibly  depicts  the  time.  It  represents  Death  sitting  on 
his  throne^  about  to  declare  bis  intention  to  name  his  prime 
minister.  Each  disorder  puts  forth  his  claim  to  the  Iiigh  offica 
Fever,  goiit,  consumption,  plague,  and  unnamable  diseases  ad- 
vocate their  claims,  competing  for  **  the  wand,"  The  grim 
monarch  rises  in  his  tlirone  and  says ; 

**Let  Intemperance  take  the  wand. 
Youj  Fever,  Gout,  and  all  the  rest, 

'^  <¥  *  ^  if 

Forego  yonr  claim;  no  more  pretend: 
Intemperance  is  esteemed  a  friend; 

'  "  The  Hjgh  Street  of  Edio burgh/'    By  Sir  Aloxander  BoawolL 
*  Leckej^  "  History  of  England  in  tlio  Eighteenth  Century/' 
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He  shares  their  mirth,  their  social  joys, 
And  as  a  courted  guest  destroytj. 
The  charge  od  him  must  jui^tly  fall 
Who  finds  employment  for  you  all." 

Rm Strickland  '  says: 

the  crini«  and  sorrow  of  the  present  day,  tmd  indeed  the 
^misfortune  that  ever  befell  this  eonntry  originated  from  the  ex- 
tmple  giTeo  by  William  III.  (168i>-17t)2)  iind  his  Dutch  couitiers,  lu*  im- 
.  btbers  of  ardent  spirits*.  .  ,  ,  Thu  laws  of  Eiiglimd,  from  an  early  period, 
IftCTiily  prohibited  the  conversion  of  malt  into  alcohol,  excepting  a  small 
||>ortioa  for  medicinal  purpones.  Queen  Elizalx*th  (imd  the  Act,  it  in  wild, 
riginated  from  her  ovra  virtue  of  tcinpenmcei  strictly  enforced  Ihis 
litatute,  and  treated  the  infringement  of  it  as  a  moral  dereliction.  And 
flhefie  were  the  time^  when  breaking  hiw^s,  made  for  the  health  and  hap- 
I  of  the  |)eople,  were  not  visited  by  fines,  which  were  eiwily  Bjiared 
by  fmujlulent  miinimou  profits,  but  by  pei"sona]  iafliction  on  the  delin- 
tient.  .  .  .  Tlio  coiL^ummnlion  of  all  injury  to  the  peopk^  wiis  the  en- 
uragement  that  King  William  III.  was  pleased  to  give  to  the  newly- 
■btira  nmnu factories  of  spirituous  liquors.  Strange  it  is,  after  noting  such 
gtringent  laws  aguinat  converting  food  into  fire-water,  that  a  sovereign  of 
Jreat  Britain  could  eoroc  repeatedly  into  his  Senate  to  earneslly  recom- 
Tmend  lo  legielators  its  encouragement.  Yet  this  respectable  requei^t  of 
rojaltj  stares  the  rt«ader  in  the  face  in  every  Manuscript  Journal  of  Parlia- 
ment.  ,  .  -  The  alteration  of  the  wise  restrictive  law  of  Eliauibeth  was 
not  done  in  ignorance;  more  than  one  luminary  of  the  Church  and  law 
ivmonstrated.  These  are  the  words  of  ^liii^ton:  ''An  Act  of  Parliament 
Iwm  abrogated  a  very  good  law  for  discouraging  the  poor  from  drinking 
gin;  nay,  they  have  in  reality  eneoujaged  them  to  d  run  kennels,  and  to 
the  murder  of  themselve  by  such  drinking.^'  Judge  Ilale,  (8ir  Matthew,) 
who  earnestly  supported  the  amended  law,  and  oppos^cd  its  abrogtUion, 
dechned   that  ** millions  of  persons  would  kill  themselvea  by   Ihe   fatal 

rora.''    The  prediction  of  the  legal  sage  has  indeed  been  fearfully  veri- 
owiDg  to  the  actsji  of  this  impaternal  reign, 
ADULTERATION 

We  have  before  noticed  the  adnlteration  of  wines  among  tbe 

Jews,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  by  mixing  with  them  titimiilating 

^and  intoxicating  herbs.     Very  early  in  English  history  the  same 


«  "Queeita  of  England."     Vol  Is,  pp.  258-260;  English  ed. 
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evil  existed.  As  early  at?  tLe  reign  of  Edward  IIT,,  in  the  14t1i 
eeiitury,  measures  were  taken  to  prevent  tlie  sale  of  uuftouiui 
and  nmvholesoiiie  wine.  *^  Wine  tonne  re,"  as  tliey  were  called, 
were  appointed,  described  as  '*  persons  of  the  tuoet  sufficient, 
most  true,  and  most  cunning  of  the  craft,  who  hold  no  taverns,'* 
to  inspect  the  cliaracteruf  all  tlie  wines  t^uhl  at  retiiil.  Bad  and 
adulterated  wines  were  thro\%Ti  into  the  gutters,  and  the  posseea- 
ors  tliereof  were  sent  to  the  pillory. 

In  the  sixth  year  of  Uenry  VI.,  Stowe  says,  the  Lombardea 
comipted  their  sweet  w'ine.  When  the  knowledge  of  it  came 
to  John  Randwell,  mayor  of  London,  he  commanded  the  heads 
of  the  butts  and  other  vessels  to  be  broken  in  the  open  streets, 
to  the  number  of  iifty,  and  the  liquor  ninjiing  foi*th  passed 
through  the  city,  like  a  stream  of  rain  water,  in  the  sight  of  all 
the  |>eople,  emitting  a  loatlisome  smell. 

In  1492  the  Parliament  of  Scotland  ordered  that  no  cor- 
rupted or  mixed  wine  should  be  imported  or  sold  in  the  king- 
dom, and  proliibited  all  adnlteration  of  wine  or  beer  under  pain 
of  death.  Shakespeare,  in  tlie  following  lines,  alluded  to  the 
practice  of  mixing  burnt  lime  or  gypsum  \nth  Spanish  wines ; 

**You  rogae. 
There  is  lime  in  tliis  sack  too." 

In  1656  a  committee  of  Parliament  was  ordered  "to  consider 
the  abuses  of  the  excessive  prices  of  wines,  the  cornipting  and 
mixing  of  wines,  and  the  measures  by  which  they  were  sold, 
and  prepare  a  bill  for  the  redress  of  the  e\nls  tliereof." 

In  the  ''  Tattler;'  (^'o.  131,)  Addison  said : 

There  is  in  Loodon  a  fraternity  of  chemical  operators,  who  work 
undcr^grountl,  in  hole^t.  caverns,  and  dark  retirement,  to  conceal  their 
mysteries  from  the  observation  of  mankind.  These  subterraDean  philoao- 
phers  are  daily  employed  in  the  transmutation  of  liquors;  and  by  the 
power  of  magieal  drug*  and  incantations,  raising  under  the  streeta  of 
London  the  choicest  products  of  the  hills  and  valleys  of  France.  They 
can  squeeze  claret  out  of  the  «2ae,  (a  bitter  wild  plum,)  and  draw  cham- 
pagoe  £rom  an  apple. 

Nor  did  the  beer  and  ale  escape  corruption.   For  several  htm- 
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dred  years  there  had  been  "  ale-conners,"  or  "  ale-tasters,"  ap- 
pointed in  England,  whose  duty  it  was  to  test  the  purity  of  beer 
and  ale.   In  the  days  of  Queen  Anne  it  was  found  necessary  to 
enact  a  special  statute  prohibiting  the  use  of  Coevlua  indicua 
or  any  other  unwholesome  ingredient  in  brewing  beer.     A  re- 
port of  the  House  of  Commons  shows  that,*  between  the  years 
1812  and  1819,  about  two  hundred  excise  prosecutions  took 
place  of  wholesale  and  retail  houses  guilty  of  adulterating  beer. 
Porter,  says  Dr.  Grindrod,*  is  a  drink  of  moderate  invention, 
dating  back  no  farther  than  1722.     Previous  to  that  time, 
among  street  porters  and  others  engaged  in  similar  occupations, 
there  was  a  drink  composed  of  "  beer,  ale,  and  twopenny," 
which  was  in  great  demand.    As  a  substitute  for  this  a  London 
brewer,  named  Harwood,  invented  a  drink,  which  derived  its 
D^e  from  the  employment  of  these  useful  members  of  society. 
"Porter,"  says  Dr.  Grindrod,  "  principally  differs  from  ale  and 
heer  in  being  made  from  higli-dried  malt.""    The  water  most 
suitable  for  the  preparation  of  this  liquor  is  thus  described : 
"The  Thames  water  at  London  is  fattened  by  the  washings  of 
hfflfi  and  the  dirt  of  sewere,  which  gives  it  a  thick  body  and  a 
muddy  taste,  and  therefore  it  brews  well,  and  makes  most  drink 
^th  less  malt." 

QUAINT  AND  CURIOUS  THINGS. 

A  few  curiosities  connected  with  the  old  drinking  customs 
of  Great  Britain  will  be  of  some  interest. 

As  to  the  vessels  used  for  liquors,  it  is  stated  that  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  Edward  IV.  there  was  "  a  pitcher  house,"  with 
**  new  ashen  cups"  for  ale,  and  "  pots  to  serve  men  of  worship." 
In  die  Earl  of  Northumberland's  house,  in  1512,  there  were 
^•rthen  pots  in  common  use,  and  also  "  leathern  pots."  "  Drink- 
ing atone  pots "  were  imported  from  Cologne  in  the  reign  of 
^^leeQ  Elizabeth.  Frequent  mention  occurs  in  the  records  of 
Alt  period  of  the  breaking  of  stone  pots  at  beer-houses  because 

»"Bacchua." 
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they  were  not  of  Riilicieiit  inmsuiw  Bottles  ami  jngs,  snnh  as 
arc  now  used,  were  introdiicHitl  between  1700  and  171>t>,  liefore 
wliich  time  wine  was  kept  m  flasks.  The  following  verse, 
written  about  one  hnndred  years  ago,  alludes  to  tlie  new  earthen 

**TheD  for  your  pottles  with  handles  there, 
I'm  sun?  theyVl  get  no  praises  from  nie. 
For  when  a  man  and  his  wife  shan  fall  to  strife, 
Afl  they  often  may  do  in  the  course  of  a  life, 
The  one  dot's  lug,  and  the  fit  her  does  tug, 
And  'twixt  them  hoth  they  lirenk  the  jug; 
But  if  it  had  only  been  a  leathern  pottle, 
They  nu<^ht  have  ttigged  away  yet,  and  all  been  well. 
So  let  vts  liope/'  etc. 

There  is  a  story  of  a  quaint  bar-room  sign  in  the  old  English 
times.  In  the  town  of  Nottingham  there  was  a  publican, 
named  Little  John,  who  pnt  up  over  his  door  the  sign  of  Robin 
Hood,  and  the  following  lines: 

**  All  ye  that  relish  ale  that'!?  good 
Come  in  and  drink  with  Knhin  Hood; 

If  Robin  Hood  is  not  at  home, 
Come  in  and  drink  with  Little  John." 

After  Mr,  Little  John's  death,  hifl  successor,  thinking  it  a 
pity  to  lose  so  good  a  sign  and  auch  excellent  **  tap-room  poe- 
try," substituted  his  ov^ti  name  : 

**  All  ye  that  relish  ale  that's  ^ood 
Come  in  and  drink  with  Rohm  Hood; 

If  Robin  Hood  is  not  al  home, 
Come  in  arifl  drink  with  Samuel  Johnson." 

Goldsmith  probably  had  such  a  house  as  this  in  his  mind 
when  he  wrote  the  following  couplet : 

**  Where  village  statesmen  tJilked  with  looks  profound, 
And  news  much  older  than  the  ale  went  roimd." 

Different  kinds  of  liquor&ii  have  appeared  at  vanonB  time*?. 
During  the  reign  of  Charles  IL  a  new  kind  of  liquor  gratified 
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the  lovers  of  novelty — a  strong  beer  called  mwm,  introdneed 
from  Brunswick.  The  name  was  said  to  have  been  derived 
either  from  the  German  mu7n  melu^  to  mumble,  or  from  mum^ 
the  sign  of  silence,  from  which  the  double  inference  was 
drawn,  that  it  would  "  either  make  a  cat  speak,  or  that  it  would 
take  away  the  power  of  speech."  The  latter  is  the  more  prob- 
able inference. 

Pope  seems  to  have  referred  to  this  drink  in  the  following 
lines: 

**  The  clamorous  crowd  is  hushed  with  mugs  of  mimi, 
Till,  all,  turned  equal,  send  a  general  hum. " 

This  foreign  drink  was  subsequently  rivaled  by  Dorchester 
^r,  or,  as  it  was  afterward  called  in  London,  Dorset  beer. 
One  who  had  very  freely  indulged  in  it  called  it  *'  foolish  Dor- 
^V  and  said,  "  I  found  the  effect  of  last  night's  drinking  that 
foolish  Dorset,  which  was  pleasant  enough,  but  did  not  agree 
''^th  me,  for  it  made  me  very  stupid  all  day." 

The  following  quaint  poetical  list  of  the  fashionable  liquors 
^^  the  olden  time  is  found  in  the  celebrated  romance  of  the 
^uire  of  Low  Degree :" 

**  We  shall  have  mumney  and  malespine, 

Both  'ypocras,  and  vanage  wyne, 

Mountrese,  and  wyne  of  Greek, 

Both  alenade,  and  despice  eke."  , 

'^^^ng  the  reign  of  the  Stuarts  a  great  number  of  drinks 

^^  ingeniously  prepared,  with  a  variety  of  ingredients  and 

.  Stores ;  indeed,  it  is  said,  they  scarcely  ever  drank  any  thing 

j^tt"   Even  wine  was  mixed,  as  a  couplet  from  Dryden  will 

**To  allay  the  hardness  of  the  wine, 
With  old  Bacchus  new  metheglin  join." 

^^ -*-he  following  were  the  names  of  some  of  these  drinks : 
j^**^  CSardinal,  Pope,  Hippocras,  Rum  fustian,  BrownBetty, 
Cbpillaire,  Sherbet  Lemonade,  etc     In  Elizabeth's 
de-drinkers  had  single  beer  and  double  beer,  dagger 
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ale,  a  kind  called  huff-cap,  mad  dog,  angePB  food,  dragon'i 
milk,  which  they  drank  until  they  were  ^^  as  red  as  cocks,  and 
little  wiser  than  their  combs."  The  renowned  city  of  Oxford 
was  celebrated  for  a  drink  called  "  Oxford  night-cap,"  which 
one  of  tlie  learned  men  of  the  olden  time  gave  the  following 
reasons  for  drinking : 

**  ThnM?  cups  of  this  a  pradent  man  may  take : 
The  first  of  them  for  constitution's  sake. 
The  second,  to  the  lady  he  loves  best, 
The  third  and  last  to  lull  him  to  his  rest'' 

The  different  kinds  of  liquor  have  had  their  favorite  advo- 
cftte^  who  i^olebrateii  their  respective  merits  in  verse  and  song. 
The  following  Anacreontic  lines,  ascribed  to  Lord  Broghill,  set 
forth  his  views  of  the  i^nnparative  merits  of  wine  and  beer: 

**  The  drinking  of  beer 

Did  neVr  yt*t  ap^ioar 
In  mailers  of  any  weight ; 

TTi*  he  whl^:^^  de:$ign 

1*  ^uiokene\l  by  wine 
That  rai^ji^  wii  to  ii*  height'* 

In  this  view  Lorvl  l^>^hin  seonis  to  have  agreed  with 
ekvlu:^  whv\  aevNHmtittg  tor  iho  ;i4ijvrioriiy  of  the  Greeks 
the  K^Ypti;wv;>  in  w^r^  a;;ribu:evi  it  to  their  drink : 

*"  H^-w  T\>u  Qu^  U\^  to  BSb«r^t  a  rKv  of  nseaL 
N\^  s<jch  a*  dnok  yvntr  ^^niska  l»r>y  Bwai'' 

ShAkodt|v*dU\^  ;ii:>v^  uuke«:>  vk:k*  o:  his^  v'hAncter?  Jikwxuit 
;?^jvrtv>ritY  v\t  the  Nvvruurte!^  bv  tue  uvKv-er  biever:!;^^  wii- 
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drinking,  one  of  the  quaintest  of  which  is  ascribed  to  a  cele- 
brated Dr.  Aldrich.    He  said : 

"If  on  my  theme  I  rightly  think, 
There  are  five  reasons  why  men  drink : 
Good  wine,  a  friend,  because  I*m  dry, 
Or  lest  I  should  be  by  and  by, 
Or  any  other  reason  why." 

A  drinking  song,  written  about  the  year  1550,  will  illustrate 
that  age : 

**  I  cannot  eat  but  little  meat; 

My  stomach  is  not  good ; 
But  siu-e  I  think  that  I  can  drink 

With  him  that  wears  a  hood. 
Though  I  go  bare,  take  ye  no  care; 

I  nothing  am  a  coldc ; 
I  stuff  my  skin  so  full  within 

Of  jolly  good  ale  and  old. 

Chorus. 
"  Back  and  side  go  bare,  go  bare, 

Both  foot  and  hand  go  colde ; 
But  belly,  God  give  thee  good  ale  euough. 

Whether  it  be  new  or  olde. 


**I  love  no  roste  but  a  nut  brown  toste, 

And  a  crab  laid  in  the  fire ; 
A  little  bread  shall  do  my  stead ; 

Much  bread  I  noght  desire. 
No  frost,  no  snow,  no  wind  I  trowe, 

Can  hurt  me  if  I  wolde : 
I  am  so  wrapt  and  thoroughly  lapt, 

Of  jolly  good  ale  and  olde." 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Burton  said :  "  A  man  is  a  noun- 
adjective,  for  he  cannot  stand  alone  by  himself."  Some  one 
added  that  the  nation  must  have  been  in  a  pretty  rolling  con- 
dition; for  the  verbs  were  sots,  and  could  lend  them  but  a 
staggering  support. 
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As  a  further  specimen  of  those  times,  I  give  the  following 
epitaph  of  a  son  of  Bacchus,  inscribed  on  the  wall  of  the 
audience-room  of  Great  Woolford  Church,  in  Warwickshire, 
England,  in  1699: 

"Here  old  John  Randall  lies, 

Who,  counting  from  his  tale, 
Lived  three-score  years  and  ten; 
Such  virtue  was  in  ale. 
Ale  was  his  meat, 
Ale  was  his  drink, 
Ale  did  his  heart  revive; 
And  if  he  could  have  drank  his  ale, 
He  still  had  been  alive." 

A  typical  fact,  reflecting  the  low  condition  of  public  sentiment 
in  that  time. 

No  wonder  that  Howell  wrote  the  following  genesis  of  piety : 
That  "  good  wine  maketh  good  blood ;  good  blood  cause  thgood 
humors;  good  humors  cause  good  thoughts;  good  thoughts 
bring  forth  good  works ;  good  works  carry  a  man  to  heaven ; 
efrgo^  good  wine  carrieth  a  man  to  heaven.  If  this  be  true," 
he  adds,  "  surely  more  English  go  to  heaven  this  way  than  any 
other,  for  I  think  there's  more  Canary  brought  into  England 
than  to  all  the  world  besides." 

SINCE  THE  YEAR  1700. 

"We  hasten  to  notice  the  habits  of  the  later  period. 

The  legislative  interference,  in  1700,  to  stay  the  progress  of 
dissipation,  did  not  accomplish  any  thing,  and  the  statutes  were 
of  short  duration.  During  the  reigns  of  George  I.  and  Queen 
Anne  intemperance  attained  a  fearful  height.  Nor  was  it  much 
abated  during  the  next  two  reigns.     The  story  is  a  dark  one. 

Says  Leckey :  * 

The  amount  of  hard  drinking  among  tlic  upper  classes  was  still  very  great. 
Addison,  the  foremost  moralist  of  his  time,  was  not  free  from  it.  Oxford, 
whose  private  character  was  in  most  respects  singularly  high,  is  said  to 


» *•  England  in  tho  Eighteonth  Century,"  pp.  517,  etc.   D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1878. 
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le,  not  unfrequenliy,  flniok  into  the  presenoe  of  the  qiieeu, 
)kc,  whcm  in  office,  aiU  up  whole  nights  drinking,  and  in  rho 
BUirmog,  haTing  1)ound  a  wet  napkin  around  Ms  forehead  and  his  eyes, 
to  drivf  gwaj  the  effects  of  his  intenipenince,  hastened,  without  sleep,  to 
bi^officiiij  btisine^.  WhiMi  Walj>ole  wan  a  young  man  hia  father  was  lur- 
fMomcd  to  pour  into  hiu  glasn  a  double  i>ortion  of  wine,  saying,  *^Come, 
Hokn,  you  bhall  drink  twice  when  I  drink  once^  for  I  will  not  permit 
Iheioti  b  his  sob<*r  senses  to  be  witneaa  of  the  iutoxieation  of  the  father," 
Thia  education  jirmluced  the  natural  fruits,  and  the  entertainmeuts  of  the 
Diiaistrr  at  Houghton  were  the  scandal  of  lih  country,  and  oftL^n  drove 
Lord  Townsend  from  his  neighborhood  at  Rainham.  The  brilliant  intel- 
•wciuf  Carteret  was  clouded  by  drink,  and  even  Poulteney,  who  appeiirs 
">  l^s  later  yeara  to  have  had  stronger  religioua  convictions  than  any 
<Hlicr  {Kjliticiau  of  his  time,  ia  said  to  have  shortened  his  life  by  the  same 

AnuMig  the  poor,  however,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
iW  popular  beverage  was  still  beer  or  ale,  the  use  of  which— ej^peclally 
^fore  the  art  of  noxiouij  adulteration  was  brought  to  its*  present  pc^rfec- 
liuo— has  ahvays  been  more  coranion  than  the  abuse.  The  consumptioQ 
•Pfieurt  to  have  been  amazing.  It  waa  computed  in  168y  that  no  less 
^U  12i40O,0OO  bbls.  were  brewed  in  England  in  a  singlo  year,  though 
^^  eatire  population  little  exceeded  5,000,00(1  In  1605,  with  a  8ome- 
^liat  lifftTier  excise,  it  sank  to  1 1,^150,000  bbls.,  but  even  then  almost  a 
^^  of  the  arable  land  was  devoted  to  barley.  Under  Charlt's  I.  a  com- 
"pay  was  formed  with  the  sole  right  of  making  spiritti  and  vinegar  in  the 
^^n  of  London  and  Westminster,  and  within  twenty-one  miles  of  tho 
•""•ft  but  this  measure  had  little  fruit;  the  British  distilleries  up  to  the 
^D*t(if  the  Revolution  w^ere  quite  iuconsiilerable,  aud  the  bmndics  which 
^^  imported  in  large  quantities  from  France  were  much  too  exjjensive 
^  become  popular.  Partly,  however,  through  hostility  to  France,  aud 
I*tly  in  order  to  encourage  the  home  distilleries,  the  government  of  the 
Evolution,  in  1689,  absolut^dy  prohibited  the  importation  of  ^jjirits  from 
^^  fort'ign  countries,  and  threw  open  the  trade  of  distilling,  on  the  pay- 
*<^lof  certain  duties,  to  all  itjs  subjects. 

These  meiisures  laid  the  foundation  of  the  great  extension  of  the  En- 
^'•h  manulacturo  of  spirits;  but  it  wa«  not  till  about  1724  that  tho 
P'*«aoo  for  gin-drinking  seena«  to  have  affected  the  masses^  and  it  spread 
^Ut  the  rapidity  and  violence  of  an  epidemic.  Small  as  is  the  place 
^^h  tbjji  fact  occupies  in  English  history,  it  was  probably,  if  we  con- 
BWflr  all  the  contjcqucnrx^s  which  have  llow^ed  from  it,  the  most  momentous 
io  tlu}  eighteenth  century— incomparably  more  so  than  any  event  in  tho 
P^My  political  or  military  annals  of  the  country.     The  fatal  pasi*ioa  for 
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driak  was  at  once  and  irrevocably  plan  ted  in  the  uation.  The  average  of 
British  spirits  distilled,  which  is  tiaid  to  have  been  only  527,000  gallons 
in  1684,  and  2,OU€,000  in  1714,  hud  risen  in  1727  to  3,601,000,  and  in 
1735  to  5,3*.)4,U00  ji^allims.  Physicians  declared  that,  in  excessive  gin- 
drinking^  a  new  and  terrible  ssjurce  of  mortality  hnd  been  < opened  fur  the 
poor.  The  grand  jury  of  Middlesex,  in  a  powerful  presentment,  dc^clared 
tliat  much  the  greater  part  of  the  poverty,  the  miirders,  the  robberies  of 
London,  might  he  traced  to  this  single  cause.  Retailers  of  gin  were  ac- 
customed to  hang  out  painted  iKjardri  announcing  that  their  euatomen 
could  be  made  drunk  for  a  jjeimy,  and  dead  drnnk  for  twopence,  and 
should  have  straw  for  notliing;  and  ctillars  strewn  with  straw  were  accord- 
ingly provided,  into  wliich  tho»e  who  hiid  become  in&ensible  were  dragged, 
and  where  they  remained  until  they  had  Bufficiently  recovered  to  renew 
their  orgiea.  The  evil  acijuired  such  fearful  dimensions  that  even  the 
unreforming  Parlimnent  of  Walpole  perceived  the  necessity  of  taking 
strong  measures  to  arrest  it,  and  in  17S6  Sir  J.  Jekyll  brought  in  and  car- 
ried  a  measure,  to  which  Walpole  relnctAntly  assented,  impo«iug  a  duty 
of  twenty  Bhillings  a  gallon  on  all  spirituous  liquors,  and  prohibiting  any 
perBon  from  selling  them  in  leas  quantity  than  two  gallons  without  paying 
a  tax  of  £50  a  year, 

Buch  a  scale,  if  it  could  Imve  been  maintained,  would  have  almost 
amounted  to  prohibition;  but  the  passion  for  the  liquor  was  now  too 
widely  spread  to  be  arrested  by  law.  Violent  liots  endued.  In  1737,  it 
h  true,  the  consninption  ruH(!  to  3,500,000  gallons;  but,  n^^  Wal|)ole  had 
predicteii,  a  clandei>tlne  retail  trade  soon  sprang  up,  which,  being  at  once 
very  lucrative  and  very  popular,  inci-eased  to  such  bd  extent  that  it  was 
found  impossible  to  restrain  it.  In  1742  more  than  7,000,000  gallons 
were  distilled,  and  the  consumption  was  steadily  augmenting.  The  itieas- 
tire  of  1736  Ixdng  plainly  inoperative,  an  attempt  was  made  in  1743  to 
suppress  the  clandestine  trade,  and  at  the  same  time  to  increase  the  public 
revenue,  by  a  bill  lowering  the  duty  on  most  kinds  of  liquor  to  Id.  per 
gallon,  levied  at  the  stilbhead,  and  at  the  same  time  reducing  the  price 
of  retail  licenses  from  ii-jO  to  20s,  The  liill  was  earned  in  sjiite  of  the 
strenuous  opposition  tjf  Chej*terfield,  Lord  llen-^ey,  and  the  whole  bench  of 
Bishops;  and,  while  it  did  nothing  to  discoiu'age  drunkenness,  it  appeai-g 
to  have  had  little  or  no  effect  on  smuggling.  lu  17411  more  than  4,000 
persouiS  were  convicted  of  selling  B]>irituous  liquors  without  a  license,  and 
the  number  of  private  gin-shops,  within  thcr  Hills  of  Mortality,  was  esti- 
mated at  more  than  17,000.  At  the  same  time  crune  and  immoi-ality  of 
every  description  were  rii|ndly  inen-asiug. 

The  city  of  London  urgently  jK-titioued  for  new  measures  of  restriction. 
The  London  physicians  staled  that  in  1750  there  were  in  and  about  the 


Wpofis  DO  Icfts  than  14,000  vase^  of  illDess,  most  of  tbeni  bcyoiul  the 

I  of  mediciiii^  directly  attributable  to  gin.     Fielding^  in  hie  well- 

bwim  jnunphlet,  **0n  the  Late  Increase  of  Robbers,"  which  was  pub- 

*»8Min  1751,  aacril3€*d  that  eviU  in  a  ipreat  degree,  *'to  a  new  kind  of 

iHakennu^  unknown  to  our  ancestors/'  ami  declared  that  gin  was  **tlie 

F^UcijjuJ  sustenance  (if  it  may  be  so  called)  of  mnrt'  thnii  100,000  p<?ople 
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in  Londoti^  appears  to  have  been  perceptibly  checked.  Bishop  Benson,  in. 
a  letter  written  from  London  a  little  later,  said:  *'Tliere  is  not  onlj  no 
aafetj  in  living  in  this  town,  but  scarcely  any  in  the  country  now,  robl>ery 
ttud  nmrder  are  grown  so  frequent.  Our  people  are  now  becoming  what 
they  never  before  wert%  cruel  and  inhiunan.  Those  accursed  spirituous 
liquorti,  wliich^  to  the  wlmirie  of  our  gi>vcrniiieEtT  are  so  eueily  to  be  had 
and  in  Buch  qmintities  drunk,  have  changed  the  very  nature  of  our  peo- 
ple; and  they  will,  if  continued  to  be  drunk,  destroy  the  very  race  of 
people  themselves/' 

In  1751,  however,  some  new  and  stringent  measures  w*ere  Cfirried  under 
the  Pelham  ministry,  which  had  a  real  and  ve^ry  considerable  effect.  Dis- 
tillers were  prohibit ed^  under  a  penalty  of  €10,  from  either  retailing  spir- 
iting liquors  theniiielves;^  or  selling  tu  unlicensed  retailers.  Debts  con- 
tracted for  liquora,  not  amuuiitiug  to  twenty  sliillings  at  a  time,  were 
made  irrecoverable  by  law.  Retail  licenses  were  conceded  only  to  £19 
householders  under  the  Bills  of  Mortality',  and  to  traders  who  were  sub- 
ject to  certain  panjcliial  rates  without  them,  and  the  penalties  for  unli- 
censed retailin^*^  were  greatly  increa&ed.  For  the  Kceond  offense  the  clan- 
destine dealer  was  liable  to  three  months'  imprisonment  anti  whipping; 
for  the  third  offense  he  incurred  the  penalty  of  transportation.  Two  yeara 
later  another  use  fid  law  was  carried,  restricting  the  liberty  of  mug^tratea 
in  issuing  licenses,  and  subjecting  i>ublic  houses  to  severe  regulations. 
Though  nnich  less  ambitious  than  the  Act  of  17U0,  these  measures  vrere 
far  more  efhcacious,  and  they  fonn  a  striking  instance  of  the  manner  in 
which  legislation,  if  not  overstndned  or  ill-timed,  cim  improve  the  morals 
of  a  people,  Amting  other  conaequenccs  of  the  Acts,  it  may  be  observed 
that  dropsy^  which  hud  risen  in  London  to  a  wholly  unprecedented  point 
between  1718  and  1751,  iniuiedbtely  diminished,  and  the  diminution  was 
ascribed  by  physicians  to  the  marked  decrease  of  drunkenness  in  the  com- 
munity. Still  these  measures  formed  a  palliation  and  not  a  cure,  and 
from  the  early  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  gin-drinking  has  never 
ceased  to  be  the  main  counteracting  influence  to  the  mora!,  intellectual, 
and  physical  benefits  thiit  might  be  expected  from  increased  commercial 
prosperity.  Of  all  the  pictures  of  Hogarth  none  are  more  impressive  than 
those  where  he  nqircsents  the  different  conditions  of  a  people  whose 
natural  beverage  is  be<»r,  and  of  a  people  who  are  addicted  to  gin ;  and 
the  contmst  exhibits  in  its  most  im favorable  aspect  the  difference  between 
the  Hanoverian  period  and  that  which  preceded  it. 


In  the  year  1751  tlie  meaBtii^es  of  tlie  English  government 
were  more  successful  in  restraining  the  use  of  distilled  spirits, 
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and  the  nation  returned  to  the  consumption  of  the  usual  quan- 
tity of  ale. 

In  an  old  magazine,  printed  in  1789,  the  writer,  speaking  of 
the  persons  whose  habit  it  was  to  resort  to  the  various  "  tea- 
gardens,"  near  London,  on  a  Sunday,  calculated  them  to  amount 
to  two  hundred. thousand.  Of  these  he  considers  that  not  one 
would  go  away  without  having  spent  half  a  crown,  and  con- 
sequently £25,000  would  have  been  spent  in  the  course  of  a 
day.  Twenty-five  thousand  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
Sundays  in  a  year  gives,  as  the  annual  consumption  of  that  day 
of  rest,  tlie  immense  sum  of  £1,300,000.  The  writer  calculates 
the  returning  situation  of  these  pei-sons  as  follows :  sober,  fifty 
thousand;  in  high  glee,  ninety  thousand;  drunkish,  thirty 
thousand;  staggering  tipsy,  ten  thousand;  muzzy,  fifteen 
thousand;  dead-drunk,  five  thousand — total,  two  hundred 
thousand. 

About  this  time  hackney  coachmen  in  London  carried  on 
*  lucrative  business  by  going  with  their  vehicles  through  the 
streets,  during  the  night,  in  order  to  take  home  drunken  gen- 
tlemen who  had  been  overcome  with  drink,  under  the  rules  of 
liospitality,  at  places  of  entertainment,  and  were  staggering 
nomeward  or  lying  in  the  street,  who  next  day  paid  them 
liberally  for  their  pains.' 

A  writer  in  the  second  volume  of  the  "  Glasgow  Temperance 
^ni"8ay8:  "  From  this  time,  1751,  until  the  removal  of  the 
'^trictions  on  the  sale  of  gin,  in  1825,  beer  continued  to  be 
the  favorite  drink  of  the  English  workmen ;  but,  immediately, 
^^  the  nation  being  again  exposed,  with  all  its  ale-quaffing 
habits,  to  the  light,  diffusive,  and  agreeable  stimulus  of  dis- 
tilled spirits,  it  fell ;  the  thirst  for  the  new  liquor  spreading 
with  all  the  rapidity  of  lightning." 

Drunkenness  in  Scotland  steadily  increased  from  1800  to 
1822;  but,  after  the  latter  date,  when  the  duty  on  spirits  was 
i^ueed  from  7s.  to  2s.  lOd.  per  Scotch  gallon,  a  much  greater 
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and  more  decided  increase  took  place.  It  was  at  first  thought 
that  the  novelty  of  cheap  whisky  would  produce  only  a  sudden 
ebullition  of  drunkenness  which  would  soon  wear  off ;  but  in 
this  they  were  disappointed.  The  increase  in  spirit  drinking 
kept  on,  from  year  to  year,  until  it  reached  its  climax  in  1830, 
tlie  consumption  increasing  from  2,079,000  gallons  in  1822,  to 
6,777,000  in  1830. 

In  England  and  Wales,  in  1825,  the  duty  on  spirits  was 
lowered  from  12s.  7d.  to  7s.  per  gallon.     Mark  the  effects : 

Gallons  Consumed.  Crime. 

1823 4,225,903  12,268 

1824 4,880,679 18,698 

1825 4,132,263 14,487 

»  1826 8,888,644 16,164 

»1827 8,005,872 17,924 

>1828 9,311,624 16,564 

When  this  great  increase  in  the  consumption  of  distilled 
spirits  became  apparent,  and  the  corresponding  increase  of 
crime  as  indicated  by  the  above  statistics,  the  leading  states- 
men of  England  thought  the  evils  of  intemperance  might  be 
stayed  by  affording  greater  facilities  for  the  sale  of  been 
There  had  been  loud  complaints  of  the  monopoly  of  the 
brewers.  By  means  of  their  wealth  they  had  obtained  the 
exclusive  privilege  not  only  of  brewing  but  also  of  retailing 
beer.  Tbey  owned  large  and  overwhelming  shares  in  the 
public  houses.  The  brewer's  beer  was  sold  in  the  brewer's 
retail  shop,  the  keeper  of  whicli  called  himself  a  "licensed 
victualer."  The  keeper  was  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  the 
aflluent  brewer,  for  he  could  not  go  into  the  market,  as  tlie 
miller  and  the  baker  did. 

To  meet  this  difficulty,  in  ISJK),  Parliament  passed  an  "Act 
to  permit  the  general  sale  of  beer  in  England  and  Wales." 
This  allowed  every  body  to  sell  beer  without  any  license  at  all, 
provided  two  others,  householders,  would  certify  to  the  Excise 


*  After  tlio  diange. 
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tliat  the  proposed  retailer  waa  a  respectalile  pereon,  or  nearly 
BO.  The  act  was  passed  bj  acclamation.  The  object  sought 
vaB  to  wean  the  people  from  spirit  drmkiiig,  by  cheapening 
fMx?r,  and  give  them  a  good  "wholesome  beverage,"  as  was 
tltought,  lusted  of  the  more  abominable  liqiiora.  It  was 
claimed  that  it  would  promote  better  morals,  jnet  as  is  now 
claimed  for  beer.  Lord  Brougham  advocated  the  measurej 
because** it  waa  giving  the  people  what,  nnder  present  circmn- 
stances,  might  be  called  a  moral  i^pedt^s  of  beverage^  The 
Doke  of  Welliiigtou,  in  sustaining  the  policy,  said :  "  He  was 
finre  the  measure  would  be  attended  with  the  most  beneficial 
<^nsequences  to  the  lower  orders/*  The  Chancellor  of  the 
^chequer  declared  :  ''  The  measure  would  at  once  conduce  to 

I  comfort  of  the  people,  in  aifording  tliem  cheap  and  ready 
*«H)nniiodation8 ;  to  their  health,  in  procuring  them  a  better 
*^fl  more  wholesome  beverage ;  and  to  their  morality,  in  re- 
moving them  from  the  temptiitions  to  be  met  with  in  a  com- 
irmu  driuking  house,  and  introduce  them  to  houses  of  a  better 
orrier/*  Tims  was  tlie  bill  advocated  on  its  passage.  When  it 
W  j>asged,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  proclaimed  it  "  a  greater 
"^hievement  than  any  of  his  military  victories.'* 

But  what  were  the  effects  'i  The  strongest  BUpportei*s  of  the 
''^^are  were  surprised  at  the  eudden  and  general  demoraliza- 
^<*o  which  followed.  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  who  had  anticipated 
Dittcli  good  from  it,  only  tw^o  weeks  after  it  came  into  force, 
^te :  **  The  new  Beer  Bill  has  bcgim  its  operations.  Every 
"^y  is  drunk.  Those  who  are  not  singing  are  sprawling. 
*ue  sovereign  people  are  in  a  beastly  state.'* 

In  one  year  twenty-four  thousand  three  hundred  and  f orty- 
^^*<J  licenses  were  granted  in  England  and  Wales,  and  niagis- 
^^^^k%^  clergymen,  and  others  multiplied  tlieir  testimonies  as 
>  tlie  demoralizing  effects  of  the  bilL     Even  Lord  Brougham 

'  tl»c  Duke  of  Wellington  changed  their  opinions,    Mr,  Sad- 

I'^f^id:  *'That,  from  his  own  knowledge,  he  could  declare  that 

lie»  beer  shops  had  made  many,  who  were  previously  sober 

indastrious,  ncnv  drunkards ;  and  many  mothers  had  abo 
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become  tipplei's,"  just  as  many  Americiiii   mothers  are 
becoming  tkrongh  beer. 

The  Englisli  pre&s,  which  had  allied  for  the  passage  of  the 
hill,  as  an  a^'t  of  justice  to  the  cominun  people,  changed  tlieir 
attitude,  and  testiiieJ  stoutly  agalnM  it,  when  they  saw  its 
effects.     The  ^^Globe''  fiiiid  : 

The  injury  done  by  tho  Beer  Act  to  tke  peace  and  order  of  the  rural 
neighbtjrhtjod,  not  to  niention  domestic  happiness,  industry,  and  economy, 
hfts  been  proved  by  witnesses  from  every  eltiss  of  society  to  have  exc«ieded 
the  exits  of  any  single  act  of  internal  administmtioa  passed  within  the 
memory  of  man. 


Tlie  "  Liverpool  Mail  •  *  said : 


bin  the    J 


A  more  jwmkious  concession  to  popular  opinion,  and  so  prejudic 
to  public  momls  in  the  rural  districts,  in  the  villages,  hamlete,  and  road- 
sides of  England,  never  was  made  by  tho  blind  senators  of  a  bad  govern- 
ment in  the  worst  of  times. 

Four  years  after,  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  reported  that  "  the  Act,  without  destroying  a  single 
pnbhc  house,  against  which  the  l)ill  was  intended  to  operate, 
had  added  fifty  thousand  still  more  baleful  houses  to  the  list  of 
temptations  so  baleful  to  the  people," 

There  were,  in  England  and  Wales,  the  following  places  of 
traffic  in  liquors : 

Public  HooML                          B«er  aiiop% 
In  1834 53,741 38,415  " 

1836 . ,  - 55,193 45,788 

A  little  later  Kev.  J.  Kingewell,  chaplain  of  the  Pcnton\ille' 
prison,  declared  that  "  beer  houses  were  the  nurseries  of  crime." 
G.  F*  Drury,  Esq.,  a  magistrate,  eaid;  ''The  Beer  Bill  has 
done  more  to  brutalize  the  English  laborer,  and  take  him  from 
his  family  and  fireside  into  the  worst  associations,  than  almost 
any  measure  tliat  could  have  been  devised.  It  has  furnished 
^-ictims  for  the  jails,  the  Imlks,  and  the  gallows,  and  has  frij^lit- 
fully  extended  the  e\nls  of  pauperism  and  moral  debasement." 
(See  also  pp.  574,  575.) 
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The  following  are  the  chief  European  drinks,  and  the  qnan* 
tily  of  alcohol.'     (See  also  pp.  144, 145 :) 

Bevaragee.  Percentage  of  AloohoL 

G^erman  beer from  1.9  to    4.62 

ader **    5.4  ''     7.4 

Ale  and  porter **    6.4  "     8.5 

Very  strong  ale **  10.5  **  12.4 

Moselle  and  Rhine  wines **    7.6  '*     9.5 

Claret *'    8.0  '*     9.0 

Champagne **  11.6  "  14.1 

Sherry    **  16.4  *'   16.0 

Port **  15.0  **  20.7 

Madeira **  19.0  **  19.8 

Marsala **  19.9  **  20.0 

Gin,  (London) **  31.73  **   ..  . 

Geneva  spirit **  49.4  **   . .  . 

Brandy **  50.4  "  63.6 

Whisky **  69.2  **  59.4 

Rum **  72.7  "  77.1 

EXAMPLES   OF  TEMPERANCE. 

^^liarlemagno  was  a  temperate  monarch.    In  the  Diet  of 

^^^erbun   he  gave  a  constitution  to  his  nobles,  conferring 

T^^^'^leges  of  great  value,  accompanied  with  a  solemn  injunc- 

^*^  Hot  to  sully  by  drunkenness  that  which  they  had  obtained 

^  'V^or.     Soldiers  were  commanded  not  to  persuade  nor  force 

**^^ir  companions  to  drink.     The  elder  people  were  required  to 

^  *ii  example  of  abstinence  to  the  young,  and  the  young  to 

^**dtite  the  abstemious  virtues  of  their  seniors.    He  forbade  the 

**Mdiig  of  healths,  and  the  clergy  were  brought  under  strict 

^^^^mctionfl^  and  punished  for  going  inside  of  a  tavern. 

T3he  early  fathers  of  the  Church  found  it  necessary  to 
Mnin  their  members  from  intemperance.  St.  Cyprian,  Jus- 
Ihini,  Boniface,  Basil  the  Great,  St.  Ambrose,  and  other 
dignitaries  raised  their  voices  against  the  great 
King  Edgar,  as  we  have  noticed,  enacted  a  law  restrict- 

"  Samuelson's  "  History  of  Drink,"  p.  160. 
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ing  tlie  clergy  in  their  potations.  A  Welsh  law  of  great 
antiqiiitj  rendered  it  imperative  on  doctors,  lawyers,  and 
divines  to  keep  sober  at  all  times,  and  allowed  them  no  redress 
for  any  injuries  received  wliile  in  a  state  of  intoxication.  By  a 
law  of  Constantine  II.,  of  Scotland,  in  S61,  death  was  declared 
the  punishment  for  dninkenness. 

These  enactments  were  of  Httle  efficacy ;  but  the  examples 
cited  show  that  there  were  some  exceptions  to  the  general 
dissipation. 

After  the  revival  of  learning,  many  men  became  more 
enlightened,  and  leas  gross ;  and  mejisnres  were  resorted  to^  in 
a  very  few  instances,  to  prevent  dmnkenness.  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that,  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  on  the 
Eiiropean  Continent  and  in  the  Britisli  Isles,  a  few  temperance 
societies  were  formed  by  some  of  the  most  intelligent  and 
upright  men.  One  was  called  the  Society  of  St.  Christopher, 
and  one  took  the  appropriate  name  of  the  Golden  Band. 
These  societies  were  productive  of  some  good,  tending  to  the 
increase  of  industry,  and  the  improvement  of  morals  and 
general  good  order,'  But  they  were  not  sufficiently  numerous 
or  radical  to  extensively  modify  society.  ^^ 

In  1040  tlie  Cluirch  of  Scotland,  alarmed  at  the  progress  ol^ 
intemperance,   which  it  ascribed   to  the  practice  of  drinking 
healths,  forbade  them  among  its  membei*s. 

The  great  and  good  Milton  raised  his  voice  loudly  and 
sternly  against  tlie  gi-eat  evil  of  intemperance,  and  illustrated 
the  strictest  t^smperance  in  his  daily  life.  He  upbmidcd,  with 
unsparing  language,  the  vicious  and  drunken  court  of  Charles  L 
In  his  ''Paradise  Lost''  he  inculcated  tlie  principle  of  absti* 
nence.     In  his  drama  of  *' Samson  Agonistes''  he  says: 

**  O  madness  1  to  think  the  use  of  strongest  wines 
And  strongest  drink,  out  chief  ^ypport  in  healtJi, 
When  God,  with  thr ye  forbidden,  made  choice  to  rear 
His  mighty  champion,  strongs  above  compare^ 
Whose  drink  was  only  from  the  limpid  brook." 
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Cliief-Justice  BMe,  about  1670,  said : 

Tlie  places  of  judication,  which  I  have  long  held  in  this  kingdom, 

liave  given  me  an  opportunity  to  observe  the  original  cause  of  most  of 

the  enonnities  which  have  been  committed  for  the  space  of  neariy  twenty 

ye&rs;  and,  by  a  due  observation,  I  have  found  that,  if  the  murders  and 

manslaughters,  the  burglaries  and  robberies,  the  riots  and  tumults,  the 

adulteries,  fornications,  and  rapes,  and  other  great  enormities  that  have 

liappened  in  that  time,  were  divided  into  five  parts,  four  of  them  have 

l)een  the  products  of  excessive  drinking,  or  of  tavern  and  ale-house 

meetings. 

Addison  advocated  temperance,  though  sometimes  himself 
intemperate.  But  Locke,  like  Milton,  not  only  inculcated  the 
virtue  of  abstinence,  but  illustrated  it  in  his  living  example. 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  in  early  life  an  excessive  wine-bibber, 
wibeequently  became  a  total-abstinence  man.  Speaking  on 
one  occasion  to  his  friend  Boswell,  he  said,  "  I  can  be  abstinent, 
bnt  not  temperate." 

Two  distinguished  poets  of  the  last  century.  Young  and 
^wper,  raised  their  voices  loudly  in  nei-vous  and  sententious 
iJtterances  against  this  evil.     Dr.  Young  thus  discourses: 

*  *  In  our  world  Death  deputes 
Intemperance  to  do  the  work  of  Age ; 
And,  hanging  up  the  quiver  Nature  gave  him, 
As  slow  of  execution,  for  dispatch, 
•  Sends  forth  his  licenced  hatchers;  bids  them  slay 

Their  sheep,  (the  silly  sheep  they  fleeced  before,) 
And  toss  him  twice  ten  thousand  at  a  meal. 

.  .  .    O  I  what  a  heap  of  slain 
Cry  out  for  vengeance  on  us  I '' 

^'^^•pwi  (1781-1800,)  also  satirized  the  drunkenness  of  his 

''Pui  where  we  may,  through  city  or  through  town, 
TiDage  or  hamlet,  of  this  merry  land, 
Vma^  lean  and  beggared,  every  twentieth  pace 
dncsti'the  anguarded  nose  to  such  a  whiff 
a  debauch,  forth  issuing  from  the  styes 
w  baa  lioensed,  as  makes  Temperance  reeL 
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There  sit,  involved  aad  lost  in  curling  clouds  . 
Of  Indian  fume,  and  guzzlmg  deep,  the  bocjr, 
The  lackey,  and  the  groom  ;  the  craftsman  there 
Takes  a  Lethean  leave  of  all  his  toil ; 
Smith,  cobbler,  joiner,  he  that  plies  the  shears, 
And  Iw  that  kneads  the  dough  ;  all  lewd  alike, 
Alt  learned  and  alt  drunk.  .   ,   , 

**  Tis  here  they  leam 
The  road  that  leads  from  competence  and  peaoe 
To  indigence  and  rapine  ;  till  at  last 
Society,  grown  wearj-  of  the  load, 
BhAkes  her  eBcumbcred  lap,  and  casts  them  out. 
But  censure  profits  little :  vain  the  attempt 
To  advertise  in  verse  a  public  j>est-, 
Thwt,  like  the  filth  with  which  the  peasant  feeds 
Hl^  littngry  acres,  stinks,  and  is  of  use. 
The  Exci^  is  fattened  with  the  rich  result 
Of  all  thiB  riot  ;  and  ten  thousand  casks 
Forever  dribbling  out  its  base  contents, 
Touched  by  the  Mida's  finger  of  the  state, 
Bleed  gold  for  ministeTS  to  sport  away. 
Drink  and  be  mad  then^  *tis  your  country  bids; 
Gloriously  drunk,  obey  the  importJint  call; 
Her  cause  demands  the  assistance  of  your  throats; 
Ye  all  can  swallow,  and  she  asks  no  more,*^ 

The  Society  of  Friends  have  also  been  noted,  from  their  first 
foundation,  in  a  very  corrupt  and  dissohite  age,  for  the  inculca- 
tion, botli  by  precept  and  example,  of  the  strictest  doctrines  of 
temperance.  Tliey  have  ecnipnlonsly  initiated  these  principles 
into  the  miodB  of  their  children,  and  taught  them  tlie  art  of 
suppressing  all  those  dangerouB  passions  wliich  militate  against 
the  welfare  of  goeietj. 

A  writer  of  good  anthority  has  said :  '*  The  idea  of  prohibi- 
tion is  not  an  entirely  recent  one.  Dr,  Emsinus  Darwin  was 
in  practice  what  is  now  called  a  teetotaler,  and  always  expressed 
the  most  vigorous  aversion  to  *  vinous  potations,-  During  his 
life  he  almost  banished  \%ine  from  the  tables  of  the  rich  of  his 
acquaintance,  and  his  influence  and  example  sobered  the  town 
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of  Derby,  where  he  lived.  TJiis  was  forty  years  before  total- 
abstinence  societies  were  introduced  or  known.  He  also  recom- 
mended a  total  prohibition  of  the  destructive  manufacture  of 
grain  into  spirits  or  strong  ale,  thus  converting  the  natural  food 
of  man  into  a  poison,  and  thinning  the  ranks  of  society  both  by 
lessening  the  quantity  of  food  and  shortening  life  by  disease. 
*  Prometheus,  and  the  vulture  gnawing  his  liver,  affords,'  he 
said/ an  apt  allegory  for  the  drinking  of  spirituous  liquors.' 
Dr.  Darwin  enjoyed  excellent  health,  and  this  he  attributed  to 
his  temperate  habits.  He  was  father  to  the  great  naturalist, 
Charles  Darwin,  whose  name  and  fame  is  world-wide." 

JOHN  WESLEY  AND  THE  EARLY  METHODISTS  WERE 
STRINGENT  TEMPERANCE  MEN. 

At  a  very  early  period  of  his  ministry,  in  1743,  this  distin- 
guished servant  of  God  was  convinced  that  mtemperance  was  a 
great  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  religion,  and  he  became  a  de- 
cided opponent  of  this  evil,  following  it  up  with  great  severity 
*od  persistence  through  his  whole  life.  In  one  of  his  sermons 
hesajs:* 

We  may  not  sell  any  thing  which  tends  to  impair  health.  Such  is 
entloeatlj  all  that  liquid  fire,  commonly  called  drams,  or  spirituous 
lip«/rs.  It  is  tnie  those  may  have  a  place  in  medicine,  .  .  .  although 
^^  w^ould  reallY  be  no  occasion  for  them  were  it  not  for  the  unskillful- 
M»of  the  pfsctitioner;  therefore,  such  as  prepare  and  sell  them  only  for 
'^ead,  may  keep  their  conscience  clear.  .  .  .  But  all  who  sell  them  in 
the  eominon  way^  to  any  that  will  buy,  are  poisoners-general.  They  mur- 
^^  bifl  mi4J*!sty*s  subjects  by  wholesale,  neither  does  their  eye  pity  or 
'^'^rc.  They  drite  t^tem  f*/  TieU  like  sheep. 
And  whal  k  their  gain  ?  Is  it  not  the  blood  of  these  men  ?  Who  then 
th^ir  large  ei^tjites  and  sumptuous  palaces  ?  A  ciu-se  is  in  the 
k  of  ihem  ;  the  cursf  of  God  cleaves  to  the  stones,  the  timber,  the  fur- 
^J*!!!*.  .  .  .  Bloody  bhirifl  is  there  ;  the  foundation,  the  floor,  the  walls, 
pWiih  blood.     O  thou  man  of  blood  I  though  thou  be 
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clothed  In  scarlet  and  fine  linen,  and  feast  sumptuoiisly  every  diiy.  canst 
lliou  Lope  to  deliver  down  thy  fieldi*  of  blood  to  the  tliird  gent^ration  t 
Not  8cn  for  there  is  a  God  in  heaven  ;  therefore  thy  name  shall  soon  be 
rooted  out. 

In  the  early  diiys  of  the  Wesleyan  societies  in  Eugland,  each 
preacher  wlio  had  tlie  charge  of  a  circuit  was  directed,  as  soon 
as  there  were  '*foiir  men  or  women  believers  in  any  place/'  to 
"  put  them  into  a  band/'  and  to  **"  see  that  every  band-leader 
had  the  rules  of  the  bands/'  Among  the  directions  given  to 
these  "  bands,"'  as  early  as  December  25,  1744^  were  the  fol- 
loiJinng :  I 

You  are  suppoaed  to  ha  vis  the  faith  that  **  overcometh  the  world.*''  To 
Tou  there  fore  it  is  not  ifrievousv 

I.  CarvfuUy  tu  abstain  from  doing  evil ;  in  particular,— 

7,  To  iiae  no  needles?  ^If-iodiilgeBce;,  such  as  takiii^  flmff  or  iohnoocv  ' 
mietti  fn«cfibed  hr  a  phTsieiaii, 

Every  preacher  was  instnioted  to  enforce  tliese  mlee 
onaly  but  caIiuIv/'  Ever)-  new  **  helj^T/'  as  the  preachers  were 
dwn  called^  when  received  into  the  Conference  was  SBked,  b^ 
fore  tkit  bodjT)  **  Do  you  like  no  snuffy  toh«cccs  or  drams  \  ^ 

Tbe  0ei«iiteeiilh  qeeetkm  and  jui^wrr  in  the  ^  larger 
irta%'*  weie  afi  foUo v« : 

Aml  K«w    Jlai^y  an*  still  f«sljiTed  lo  fmm  or  Hie  otker, 
i««dnr»  this  t .  t^  BO  irwt^Ur  %tmk  wSAtt  an  mt^  mmmm^ 
\fdkmm^  <«ir  pc%.^e  frooi  theok     1.  Answer  UmIt  ^mAhmol  iwrtienl0t| 


vv 
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ince,  combined  to  resist  the  spread  of  the  evil,  drawing  up  the 
following  compact : 

We,  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Leadhills,  having  taken  into  our 
iDOflt  serious  consideration  the  former  direful  effects  of  the  malt  distiUeries, 
•fid  being  justly  apprehensive  of  the  like  fatal  consequences  in  time  com- 
ing, as  we  hear  that  these  devouring  machines  arc  again  to  be  let  loose, 
onaiiimously  come  to  the  following  resolutions : 

1.  That  the  malt  distilleries  have  been  the  principal  cause  of  the  im- 
nioderate  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  which  has  been  found,  by  experience, 
kij^y  detrimental,  not  only  to  the  health,  but  also  to  the  morals  of  man- 
kind, especially  to  the  laboring  part  thereof  ;  it  being  productive  of  all 
kinds  of  debaucheries,  drunkenness,  indolence,  and,  in  fine,  the  very 
ttemy  of  social  happiness. 

2.  They  have,  ever  since  they  came  to  any  height,  been  a  principal 
<*»e  of  the  famine,  while  such  immense  quantities  of  the  best  food,  de- 
igned by  the  bountiful  hand  of  Providence  for  the  subsistence  of  his 
®»turea,  have  been  by  them  converted  into  a  stupefying  kind  of  poison, 
cdculated  for  the  sure  though  slow  destruction  of  the  human  race ;  and, 
therefore, 

3.  We  are  firmly  resolved,  in  order  to  prevent  their  baleful  influences, 
tefiscourage  to  the  utmost  of  our  power,  by  all  public  methods,  that 
ponidous  practice,  being  determined  to  drink  no  spirits  so  distilled; 
■other  frequent  nor  drink  any  liquor  in  any  tavern  or  ale-house  that  we 
know  sella  or  retails  the  same.  And,  as  we  have  no  other  means  left  to 
eomhit  these  enemies  of  plenty,  we  have  chosen  this  public  way  of  inti- 
■•ting  our  sentiments  to  the  world,  craving  the  concurrence  of  all  our 
^wflwn  in  like  circumstances  in  town  and  country,  tradesmen,  mechanics, 
■■dkboring  people  of  all  denominations.* 


I  »» Edinburgh  Magazine,"  April,  1760. 
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CHAPTER  VL 


IK      THE      UNITED      fiTATES. 
PERIOD    I. 

FBOM  THE  F1B8T  ENGLISH  AND  FEKNCH  BETIXEMENT8  TQ  THE  Tkki^  ItOu 

AT  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  the  American  Continent,  the 
Aborigines  were  acquainted  witli  only  a  few  kinds  of  mild 
intoxicants*  Tho&o  most  familiar  to  us  were  made  fro!ri  herbs, 
but  there  is  some  evidence,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  of  drinks 
made  from  grain.  At  the  time  wlien  the  English  and  French 
settlements  began,  the  use  of  distilled  spirits  had  only  recently 
become  common  in  Euro]3e.  Early  in  tlie  seventeenth  century 
they  became  a  profitable  commodity  of  commerce,  and  were 
freely  imijorted  as  an  article  of  subsistence. 

It  has  been  said  tliat  distilled  spirits  were  almost  unknown 
to  tlie  good  people  of  the  colonies.  The  more  probable  view 
is  that  the  social  habits  of  the  colonists  did  not  greatly  differ 
from  tliose  of  tlie  countries  from  whieli  they  came.  Not  only 
malt  liquors,  but  also  wine  and  brandy,  were  in  use  in  all  the 
early  colonies.  Other  distilled  liquors  were  extensively  used 
in  later  periods,  Tlie  current  sentiment  regarded  them  as 
*'the  good  creatures  of  Ood,''  as  they  were  called  in  their  lawa 
Their  sale  was  authorized  by  Hcense,  and  taverns  were  required 
to  keep  a  supply  of  them  on  hand.  But  the  excessive  use  of 
them  was  deprecated.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  maximum 
of  their  temperance  principles ;  but  in  maintaining  them  they 
were  very  rigid.  They  reganled  dnmkenness  as  a  crime  to  be 
judicially  punished,  and  the  keepiJig  of  houses  merely  for 
tippling  purposes  tliey  considered  a  great  evil.  They  passed 
severe  laws  against  drunkenness  and  the  indiscriminate  sale  of 
ardent  spirits.  Tlieir  habits  and  sentiments  may  be  inferred 
from  facts  presented  in  their  early  colonial  records. 
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PLYMOUTH  COLONY. 

1633.  John    Holmes  was   censured  for  dninkenness,   and 

<>*tleit}d  "to  sitt  in  the  stocks,  and  amerced  in  twenty  shillings 

^e."  1636.  Joseph  Bidle  was  "  found  guilty  of  being  drunck, 

^y  ye  jury,  and  was  amerced  forty  shillings."     1636.    Thomas 

Saveiy  was  "found  guilty  of  drunkenes,  and  thought  meet  he 

^ould  be  whipt." 

1^7.  •*  Presentment  by  ye  Qrand  Jury.''  1.  Wm.  Renolds  is  pre- 
•^nted  for  being  drunck  at  Mr.  Hopkins  his  house,  that  he  lay  under  the 
^•ble,  vomiting  in  a  beastly  manner,  and  was  taken  up  between  two. 

2.  Mr.  Hopkins  is  presented  for  sufferinge  excessive  drinking  in  his 
^*«a8e,etc. 

1<^7.  John  Barnes,  for  his  frequent  abusing  himself  with  drunkenes, 
•fter  former  punishment  and  admonition,  is  fined  five  pounds ;  and,  in 
t  any  shal  entertaine  in  theire,  in  a  way  of  drinking,  shal  bee  fined  the 
i  of  twenty  shillings ;  and  if  any  of  the  town  of  Plymouth  shal  bee 
tfmi  drinking  in  his  companie  euery  such  to  pay  two  shillings  and  two- 
Powe.  1662.  Thomas  Lucas,  on  being  convicted  of  drunkenness  the 
^Jttrdtime,  was  sentenced  **to  bee  publickly  whipt."  1675.  **  Thomas 
^Aitt,  for  being  distempered  with  drinke,  it  being  soe  oftens,  and  that 
^  hath  borne  seuerall  particular  punishments  gradually,  and  cannot  be 
*«damied,"  it  was  ordered  **that  all  that  sell  drinke  be  strictly  ordered 
^prohibited  to  lett  him  have  none." 

A  law  in  this  colony,  in  1658,  disfranchised  drunkards. 

MASSACHUSETTS  COLONY. 

1W9.  The  governor  and  deputy  of  the  New  England  Com- 
|i^,  (in  England,)  under  whose  auspices  "  The  Plantation  of 
liMMdniBetts  Bay,"  as  it  was  then  called,  was  established,  ad- 
1 1  long  letter  to  those  having  charge  of  it,  in  which  wab 
^fribwiiig  advice: 

Wi  fnj  yow  endeavor,  though  there  be  much  strong  waters  sent  for 

^  4M^]Mt  lee  to  order  it,  as  that  the  saluages  may  not  for  or  lucre  sake 

Itotheezceesive  use  or  rather  abuse  of  it,  and,  at  any  hand, 

i  or  peopie  glue  us  ill  example ;  and  if  any  shall  exceed  in  th&t 

L  of  drinking  as  to  become  drunck,  wee  hope  you  will  take 

t  be  made  exemplary  for  all  others. 
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Govenior  Winthrop,  in  liis  Juiiniiil,Ma''^*li  3,  lti30,  eUKtakiiig 
of  his  fellow-ptifciftengers  on  tlieir  voyage  to  this  country,  said : 
*'  We  observed  it  a  comniou  fault  with  our  grown  people,  that 
they  gave  themselves  to  drink  hot  wittertit  very  immoderat42ly,^' 

Id  1633  he  reeords :  '*  Robert  Cole,  having  been  oft  pun- 
ighed  for  drunkeneg,  wau^  now  ordered  to  wear  a  red  D  al>out 
his  neck  for  a  year." 

In  1637  one  Captain  Sedgwick  is  said  to  have  built  tbe  first 
brewery  in  Mas&aehusetts ;  and  John  Appletun,  in  1641,  is 
fsaid  to  have  been  the  tii-st  malster  in  that  colony. 

Thenceforth  they  needed  no  longer  to  write  home  to  En- 
gland, as  they  did  in  ItiSO  : 

**  If  barley  be  wanting  to  make  into  malt, 

We  must  be  content  aod  think  it  no  fault, 

For  we  can  make  lifjuor  to  i^weeten  oiir  lips^ 

Of  pumpkins,  and  parsnips,  and  walnut-tree  chips/* 

In  1637  a  law  to  prevent  loafing  ordered  that  no  person 
should  remain  in  any  inn  or  common  victualing  lionse  •'longer 
than  necessary  occations  vpon  payne  of  20  shillings  for  every 
offence."  The  preamble  of  this  act  set  fortli  the  following 
reasons  for  the  law  : 

That  much  drunkencs,  \xi\st  of  the  gcMjd  creatures  of  God,  mispence  of 
precious  time,  and  other  disorders^  have  freqoputly  fallen  out  in  the  inn« 
and  common  victually  houses,  within  thia  juiisdictioa,  whereby  God  it 
much  dishonored,  the  profession  of  religion  is  reproached,  and  the  wel- 
fare of  thia  CO miiiun wealth  j^really  impaired,  and  the  tnie  vt<ie  of  such 
botuiea  (being  the  necessary  relecfs  of  travellers)  subverted^  e.tc. 

As  early  as  1630  Governor  Winthrop,  in  view  of  the  great 
evib  he  had  observed  in  England  eonneetcd  Vkith  tlie  custom 
of  drinking  healths,  restrained  it  at  his  own  table,  and  by  other 
suitable  efforts  entieavored  to  bring  it  into  disnse.  In  the  MS. 
volume  of  liis  histor}^  a  loijse  paper  was  found  giving  reasons 
for  a  la%v  Against  this  custom,  botli  curious  and  interesting,  as 
follows : 

1 1. 1  Sttch  a  law  aa  tends  to  the  fruppres$(ion  of  a  vain  custom,  {jualet^vMf 
it  so  doihj  id  a  wholeaome  law.     ThiB  law  doth  so— rr^. 
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The  minor  is  proved  thus:  1.  Every  empty  and  ineffectual  representa- 
tioD  of  serious  things  is  a  way  of  vanity.  But  this  custom  is  such ;  for  it 
18  intended  to  hold  forth  love  and  wishes  of  health,  which  arc  serious 
tMngg,  by  drinking,  which,  neither  in  the  nature  nor  use,  it  is  able  to 
effect;  for  it  is  looked  at  as  a  mere  compliment,  and  is  not  taken  as  an 
afgument  of  love,  which  ought  to  be  unfeigned — ergo.  2.  To  employ  the 
cwiture  out  of  its  natural  use,  without  warrant  of  authority,  necessity, 

or  convenience,  is  a  way  of  vanity.     But  this  custom  doth  so — ergo, 
(2.)  Such  a  law  frees  a  man  from  frequent  and  needless  temptations  to 

diaaemble  love,  etc.,  (qtuUerius,  it  so  doth,)  is  a  wholesome  law.     But  this 

^^io— ergo. 

In  1639  a  law  was  enacted  forbidding  the  drinking  of  healths, 
for  the  following  reasons  declared  in  the  preamble :  "  Because 
it  was  an  occation  of  much  wast  of  the  good  creatures,  and  of 
^^^y  other  sinns,  as  drunkenes,  quarrelling,  vncleanes,"  etc., 
"which  ought  not  to  be  tolerated  by  such  as  are  bound  by  sol- 
^n  covenant  to  walk  by  the  rule  of  God's  word  in  all  their 
^nversation,"  etc.     This  law  was  repealed  m  1645. 

A  law  enacted  in  1645  fined  innkeepers  five  shillings  "  for 
*rfferinge  any  to  be  drunck  in  their  houses,  or  to  drink  excess- 
J^ly;  or  to  continue  tippling  above  the  space  of  half  an 
konr."  It  was  declared  to  be  excessive  drinking,  "  when  above 
*^f  a  pint  of  wine  was  allowed  at  one  time  to  one  person  to 

THE  ORIGINAL  ^* MAINE  LAW." 

In  the  year  1646  the  Massachusetts  Bay  colonists,  finding 
^J*tall  previous  attempts  to  prevent  or  restrain  the  evil  of  in- 
**penmce  were  unsuccessful,  enacted  a  still  more  stringent 
■•Vf  more  radical  than  any  that  had  preceded  it,  involving  the 
P'WifiOiiB  for  "  searching "  and  seizing  liquors,  so  prominent 
^ftswdl-known  "Maine  Law,"  as  follows: 

IW  li  midi  as  dronkenes  is  a  vice  to  be  abhorred  of  all  nations, 
cf  tlioee  who  hold  out  and  profess  ye  Gospell  of  Christ  Jesus, 
WBf  tfciict  law  against  ye  sinn  will  not  prevail  vnless  ye  cause 
r,  H  ii  therefore  ordered  by  this  Courte,  1.  First  yt  no  mcr- 
lor  any  other  person  whatsoever,  shall  after  yc  first  day  of 
U  any  wine,  under  a  qrtr  cuske,  neither  by  quart,  prallon. 
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or  any  other  meaaurc,  but  «>nely  io  such  taverners  as  arc  licensed  bv  yi* 
Corte  to  retail  witit^  or  any  one  whnm  ye  Corte  may  license  to  sell  by  ye 
gjtllon;  and  whosoever  rthall  tronsgresa  ye  order  eliali  pay  10£  to  th«i 
treiiHury  of  ye  county,  to  be  levied  by  distress  on  his  goods  «&  chattels;  db 
when  there  is  no  estate  found,  such  delinquent  agst  this  order  to  be  im- 
pristmfd  during  ye  Cortex  pleasure, 

2,  Yt  no  tavern  be  licentied  to  sell  wine,  but  shall  first  pay  a  fine  to  y€ 
treasury,  aud  a  yearly  rent  for  his  said  license,  also. 

3.  Yt  ye  (*r>n9 tables  have  ]iower  from  time  to  time,  not  onely  to  enter 
into  and  search  ye  taverns  for  any  disorder  yt  may  be  found^  to  punish 
according  to  law,  either  ye  taverner  yt  suffereth  misdemeanor  in  his 
house,  or  any  other  offenders  there;  as  also  to  search  any  house  suspected 

sell  wine  contniry  to  ye  ordr;  also  any  taverner  or  othco-  person  yt 
kiall  inform  against  any  trani^gresser  of  ye  order  shall  have  halfe  of  ye 
fine  for  his  incouragement,  ye  to  be  of  force  until  ye  end  of  ye  next  Carte 
of  Elections,  and  no  longer,  except  ye  Corte  shall  otherwise  order. 

In  lfUt>  Massachusetts  ColoDv  ordered  that  '*  every  victualler, 
onijiiary  keeper,  or  taverner  shall  always  keep  provided  with 
good  and  wholesome  beer  for  the  enter tajnnient  of  straDgers^ 
who,  for  want  thereof,  are  necessitated  to  much  needless  ex- 
penses in  wine.'* 

Five  years  later  they  nse  the  following  language :  *'  Notwith- 
standing the  great  e^ire  this  Corte  hath  had  and  the  lawes  made 
to  suppress  that  swinelsh  sinn  of  drunkenes,  yet  persons  ad- 
dieten  to  yt  vice  find  out  ways  tu  deceive  the  laws  in  yt  ca«?.-' 
It  was  therefore  ordered  tliat ; 


None  licensed  to  sell  strong  waters,  nor  any  private  hotifielceeper,  shall 
permit  any  person  or  persons  to  git  tipplinnr  strong  waters,  wine  or  atix>nge 
beere  in  their  house**,  under  severe  penalties— for  the  first  offence  twenty 
shillings,  and  in  default  of  payment  to  be  set  in  the  stocks;  for  the  sec- 
ond offence,  twenty  Bhillinga  and  forfeiture  of  license;  for  the  third,  to 
be  put  under  a  twenty  poimd  bond  for  good  behavior,  Tiith  two  sufficient 
sureties,  or  be  committed  to  prison. 

In  1641  the  cultivation  of  hops  was  introduced  into  the 
Massachusetts  Colony.  Prior  to  1667  a  law  was  passed  that 
"beer  shoald  be  made  w^th  five  bushels  of  good  barley  malt^ 
at  least,  to  a  hogshead,  witliout  any  mixtore  of  mokfifies,  cane 
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sugar,  or  other  materials  instead  of  malt,  and  that  it  should  not 
be  sold  above  twopence  per  quart." 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

This  colony  was   not  settled  by  persons  distinguished  for 
morality  and  religion.     They  did  not  come,  like  the  pilgrims, 

"  Breaking  the  depths  of  the  desert's  gloom 
With  their  hymns  of  lofty  cheer." 

They  were  adventurous  traders  in  quest  of  better  fortune. 
A  few  years  satisfied  them  that  the  fisheries  and  the  manufact- 
^^  of  salt  afforded  meager  profits,  compared  with  the  fur  and 
peltry  trade  with  Indians.  An  Indian  hunter  would  give  a  fine 
^tter  skin  for  two  quarts  of  rum,  a  trade  yielding  more  profit 
than  a  week's  work  at  any  other  kind  of  labor. 

Portsmouth  and  Dover  thus  grew  to  be  trading  posts  for  the 

^e  of  liquor  to  the  natives,  one  of  them  extensively  known 

for  many  years  by  the  name  of  "  Rum  Corner."    The  traffic  so 

advantageous  to  the  whites  was  terribly  destructive  to  the  red 

'^^en.    At  this  early  period,  while  they  traded  in  liquors  with 

m  natives,  they  drank  comparatively  little  themselves.     With 

^^  majority  poverty  favored  abstinence,  and  the  custom  of 

P'^^ng  round  the  bottle  on  social  occasions  had  not  obtained 

^JT^ncy.     This  custom  came  into  general  observance  after  the 

^P^ning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  perhaps  nearer  the  middle 

^'  the  century. 

CONNECTICUT  COLONY. 

An  interesting  incident  shows  the  state  of  public  sentiment 

^^  tliis  colony  at  a  very  early  date.     A  vessel  returning  from 

^oston  touched  at  Norwalk.    It  was  soon  noised  about  that  the 

locket  master  had  on  board  a  barrel  of  rum,  which  he  intended 

^^  land.     A  general  indignation  was  excited,  and  the  civil  au- 

^'^orities  and  principal  inhabitants  came  together  and  inquired 

^  to  the  truth  of  the  rumor.     The  captain  replied  that  lie  did 

^tend  to  land  it.     They  responded,  as  with  one  voice,  "  You 
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shall  never  land  it  on  our  shores.     What  1  a  whole  barrel  of 
rum !     It  will  corrupt  our  morals  and  be  our  undoing." 

In  1650  a  heavy  duty  was  laid  on  all  imported  liquors,  and 
an  excise  tax  on  all  manufactured  at  home.  Drunkenness  wbb 
fined  five  shillings  for  the  first  and  ten  shillings  for  the  second 
offense.  Tavern-keepers,  victualers,  etc.,  were  fined  if  they  al- 
lowed persons  to  get  drunk  in  their  house. 

NEW  YORK  COLONY. 

The  earliest  notice  of  intoxicating  liquors  we  have  been  able 
to  find  in  the  record  of  this  colony  was  in  1644,  when  an  excise 
tax  was  levied  on  beer,  wine,  and  brandy.  In  1651  the  people 
of  East  Hampton,  L.  I.,  in  a  town  meeting,  voted  that  "no  man 
should  sell  any  licjuor,  but  such  as  were  deputed  thereto  by  the 
town ;  and  such  men  shall  not  let  youths  remain  drinking  at 
unseasonable  hours,  and  such  i)ersons  shall  not  have  above  half 
a  pint  at  a  time  among  four  men.'"  At  a  very  early  period  the 
licenne  ]>rinciple  was  recognized.  In  1714  retailers  of  "  strong 
liquoi-s ''  paid  a  special  tax,  which  was  appropriated  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  colonial  government.  Any  person  who  sold  less 
than  five  gallons  was  liable  to  a  fine  of  five  pounds  sterling  for 
eacli  offense.  None  wius  allowed  to  be  sold  to  any  "  negro  or 
Indian  slave  "  under  a  penalty  of  forty  shillings  for  each  effense. 
A  law  in  171J>  provided  for  a  fine  of  three  shillings  upon  any 
"Christians''  who  should  be  convicted  of  drunkenness,  cursing, 
or  swearing,  and  a  number  of  stripes,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
magistrates,  upon  "  Indians,  negroes,"  etc.,  guilty  of  those  of- 
fenses. In  1738  an  "Act"  was  passed  restraining  tavern-keep- 
ers, etc.,  from  selling  "strong  liquoi's"  to  servants  and  appren- 
tices, and  from  "  giving  large  credit  to  other." 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Tlie  manufacture  of  beer  was  commenced  as  early  as  1683, 
under  the  direction  of  the  founder  and  proprietor  of  the  colony, 
William  Penn. 
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VIRGINIA. 

In  1676  the  sale  of  wines  and  ardent  spirits  was  forbidden  in 
this  colony,  but  the  law  was  of  little  account. 

Similar  laws  were  enacted  in  other  colonies.  From  these 
early  statutes  we  can  easily  understand  the  condition  of  society 
in  regard  to  the  xise  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  those  early  times. 
It  was  then  an  evil,  and  measures  to  restrain  it  were  deemed 
necessary,  but  were  only  partially  successful,  and,  in  the  course 
of  another  century,  it  was  destined  to  be  seriously  augmented. 

CANADA. 

Brandy  was  very  early  introduced  into  the  Canadian  colonies. 
In  that  cold  climate  it  spread  very  rapidly,  and  became  a  con- 
spicuons  commodity  in  trade  in  every  town  and  village.  The 
chief  obstacle  to  moral  progress  was  the  infinite  number  of 
drinking  shops.  "  All  the  rascals  and  idlers  of  the  country," 
wid  a  Frenchman,  visiting  Canada  about  1670-'90,  "are  at- 
t'^cted  into  the  business  of  tavcm-keeping.  They  never  dream 
of  tilling  the  soil ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  deter  the  other  in- 
W)itant8  from  it,  and  end  with  ruining  them.  I  knew  seign- 
iories where  there  are  but  twenty  houses,  and  more  than  half 
<rf  them  dram  shops.  At  Three  Rivers  there  are  twenty-five 
Jwosee,  and  liquor  may  be  had  at  eighteen  or  twenty  of  them. 
Montreal  and  Quebec  are  on  the  same  footing."  ' 

THE  INDIANS. 

In  some  degree,  though  quite  limited,  stimulating  liquors 
'W  found  among  the  aborigines  of  America.  The  discoverers 
w  America  found  a  kind  of  beer  made  of  com  among  the  Pe- 
'mUMb  The  ancient  Mexicans,  when  Cortez  overran  them, 
W  tteir  exhilarating  drinks.  A  kind  of  fermented  maple 
JBKB  WIS  found  among  some  of  the  tribes  of  the  redmen.  The 
i  ■•■g*  tribes  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  Mississippi  and 
"WoBwera^  were  accustomed  to  disinter  the  bodies  of  their 
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dead  at  a  particular  festival  and  to  coiiBume  a  large  quantity  « 
native  liquor  during  the  cei"emony,  wliieli  Wiis  one  of  very 
ancient  origin.  But  none  of  their  driukis  were  so  liery  and  de- 
structive ati  those  which  were  imported  l>y  the  Europeans. 

The  worst  phases  of  our  civilization  have  ever  proved  most 
attractive  to  the  ludianti  of  North  America,  and  most  ruinous 
in  tlieir  eifects.  They  eai*ly  learned  the  hewitching  influence 
of  alcohol,  aii<l  ahandoned  tlienifcielves  to  its  delirium.  Their 
passion  for  strong  drink  \\"ds  intense  and  all-controlling. 
Through  this  fatal  proi3en8ity  they  hecaine  easy  victims  of  the 
trade,  rapacity,  and  hist  of  unscrupulous  white  men.  The  En- 
glish colonists  in  Massachusetts,  as  early  'ds  lti54,  enacted  very 
Btringcnt  laws  against  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits  to  the  Indians,  i 
The  Dutch  colonists  were  more  indulgent,  and  profited  finan- 
cially by  complying  with  their  wishes.  The  early  New  Ilanip- 
sliire  colonists  were  e(pmlly  unscropuhius»  In  his  history  of 
New  Hampshire,  Rev.  John  M.  Whitton  relates  an  incident 
whicii  occurred  in  Ulf)8,  as  strikingly  indicative  of  the  good 
sense  of  the  Indian  chiefs.  lie  says:  *'Two  English  traders  j 
having  established  a  '  tiaicking  house '  among  the  Ponacooka, 
gome  of  the  chiefs  took  a  journey  to  Portsmouth  to  request  that 
no  spirituous  liquors  might  be  sold.  They  were  disregarded ; 
and  not  long  after  a  white  man  was  killed  by  an  Indian  in  a 
drunken  carousal  within  the  present  limits  of  Concord,  The 
chiefs  then  renewed  their  entreaties  to  furnish  no  more  rum, 
imd  even  complained  to  the  General  Court,  urging  tlie  plea 
that  the  Mohawks  might  come  upon  them  when  drunk  and 
destroy  them.  Who  can  suppress  the  wish  that  this  early  tem- 
perance movement  had  been  attended  with  better  success  ?  The 
only  apology  is  that  the  pulilic  mind  was  then  unenlightened 
on  the  subject,  and  the  traffic  in  ardent  spirits  was  not  viewed 
as  an  immorality." 

At  an  early  date  the  Jesuits  in  Canada  forbade,  on  pain  of 
excommunication,  the  giving  or  selling  of  spirits  to  iBdiand^ 
'*  bectause,  l>eing  intoxicated  to  excess,  and  thus  depriving  tliein- 
selves  of  nraHon.  tliev  fell  into  mortal  sin/'     This  prohibitioik 
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was  60  strictly  observed  that  no  Frcncliiimn,  for  some  years, 
''dared  to  give  a  gla^  of  brandy  to  an  Algonquin  or  Huron."  * 

The  Indians,  being  passionately  fond  of  these  liquors,  ceased 
to  trade  with  the  French,  and  went  to  trade  with  the  Dutch  in 
New  York,  who  supplied  them  with  brandy.  In  consequence,  the 
trade  of  the  Indians,  at  two  Canadian  posts,  fell  off,  in  a  short 
time,  from  52,000  pounds  of  peltries  to  about  80,000  pounds.* 

Fnrthemiore  the  Jesuits  discovered  that  tlie  Indians  not  only 
foimd  the  means  to  gratify  their  appetites,  but  also  allowed 
themfielves  to  be  catechised  by  the  Dutch  Protestant  parsons. 
Hence,  in  1666,  Talon,  the  viceroy  of  Canada,  removed '  the 
restriction,  and  henceforth  the  Jesuits,  as  well  as  others,  in 
their  trading  with  the  Indians,  did  not  scruple  to  use  brandy. 

All  restrictions  being  removed,  the  most  terrible  scenes  of 
difisipatlon  and  violence  were  witnessed  in  the  streets  of  Mon- 
treal and  Quebec.  Charlevoix,*  who  first  came  to  Canada  in 
1705, says:  " Husbands,  wives,  fathers,  mothers,  brothers,  and 
Buterewere  frequently  seen  in  the  streets  of  Montreal  in  a  state 
of  intoxication,  worrying  one  another  with  their  teeth  like  so 
nuny  enraged  wolves."  He  also  relates  how  an  Indian,  being 
•8ked  what  he  thought  the  brandy  he  loved  so  well  was  made 
ofj  replied,  "  Of  tongues  and  hearts,  for  when  I  have  drank  it  I 
feir  nothing,  and  talk  like  an  angel." 

Such  was  the  commencement  of  that  war  of  ardent  spirits,  so 
fcng  waged  with  such  destructive  effects  against  the  North 
-^nwrican  Indians.  More  than  any  other  single  cause,  drunk- 
\  has  extirpated  them. 


CroER  AND  WINE. 

The  apple  and  the  grape  are  not  natives  of  American  soil. 
He  earliest  information  we  have  of  the  apple,  on  this  conti- 
nent, dates  back  to  1629,  when  it  was  first  cultivated  in  Massa- 
duuetts,  from  seed  imported  from  England.  In  1632,  by  order 
of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Company,  Governor's  Island  was 

» *  Baooi^  of  thtf  New  York  CJolonj,"  ix,  p.  22.  « Ibid.,  p.  U)49. 

'Oil, pi 66.  '•Letters,  viii,  xxi. 
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given  to  Jolin  Wintlirop,  on  conditkirfi  tluit  he  ehouM  plant  an 
orchard  upon  it.  Until  very  recently  it  hsis  sometimes  been 
catlod  Applu  Island,  The  cultivation  of  this  fruit  gradually 
extended,  and,  in  course  of  timcj  cider  was  made  in  very  large 
quantities,  and  became  a  common  beverage. 

As  early  a.s  1700  the  eultivation  of  the  vine  had  conuneneed 
in  Canada,  New  York,  Virgima^and  the  Oarolinai^.  Good  wine 
is  said  to  have  been  made  as  far  north  as  the  St.  Lawrence, 
though  not  in  large  quantities.  Tlie  court  of  France,  fearing 
that  it  might  injure  the  wine  trade  of  the  mother  country,  for- 
bade  the  manufacture  of  that  aiticle  in  Canada,  and  even  went 
so  far  as  to  compel  the  eolonistg  to  destroy  tlieir  vines. 


PERIOD  II. 

FROM  THE  YEAR  1700  TO  TtTE  CLOSE  OF  THE  REVOLUTION. 

Thus  far  onr  int^niries  have  l>een  confined  chiefly  to  the 
period  from  the  first  English  and  French  settlements,  down  to 
about  the  year  1700,  After  the  opening  of  the  eighteenth  cent- 
ury, tlie  evil  of  intemperance  became  much  more  extensive  and 
aggravating.  It  gradually  increased  all  through  the  century, 
and,  as  we  shall  hereafter  notice,  down  to  about  the  year  1826. 

Several  things  successively  contributed  to  the  increase  of 
this  evil  The  tirst  was  the  introduction  of  West  India  rum, 
and  the  subsequent  manufacture  of  New  England  rum. 

ui3r. 

This  *'  hydra  monster/'  one  of  the  most  terrible  scourges  of 
modern  society,  when  compared  witli  the  antiquity  of  other 
stimulating  beverages,  is  yet  in  his  youth,  not  much  more  than 
two  hundred  years  old.  Hum  wjig  not  manufactured  until  after 
molaj>ses  and  treacle  became  abundant,  which  was  not  until 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  During  that 
century  the  cultivation  of  sugar-cane  was  extensively  pronjoted 

^he  West  Indies,  Central  America,  and  the  northern  part  of 
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South  America,  and  sugar  and  molasses  became  important  arti- 
cles of  commerce.  West  India  rum  soon  followed,  making  its 
way  into  all  the  American  colonies. 

In  course  of  time  the  colonists  began  to  manufacture  their 
own  rum  to  supply  the  increasing  demand.  Molasses  could  be 
obtained  in  large  quantities  and  at  a  lower  duty  than  rum.  The 
precise  date  when  New  England  rum  was  first  manufactured 
we  are  unable  to  clearly  ascertain  ;  but  the  earliest  notices  we 
have  found  are  in  the  years  1700,  1714,  1730.  There  were 
Aree  distilleries  in  the  New  York  Colony  in  1746,  and  six  in 
17:t9.  Essex  and  South  Streets,  Boston,  and  later,  Beach  Street, 
were  long  noted  for  distilleries.  The  oldest  that  can  now  be 
traced  was  owned  by  Henry  Hill,*  distiller,  in  1714,  and  by 
Ttonias  Hill  after  him. 

This  business  spread  extensively  in  New  England,  hence  the 
term  New  England  rum.  In  Newport,  R.  I.,  at  one  tune  there 
^ere  thirty  distilleries  of  mm.  Before  the  close  of  the  last 
century  tliere  were  thirty  in  Boston ;  and,  at  one  time,  says 
I^rake,New  England  rum  was  only  fourpence,  and  "West  India 
rum,  sixpence,  per  quart,  in  Boston.  It  bewimo  a  prominent 
Article  of  commerce  to  Nova  Scotia,  Canada,  France,  Africa, 
Turkey,  etc.,  about  six  hundred  thousand  gallons  of  New  En- 
^i  ram  being  annually  exported  for  several  years  before  the 
devolution.  It  was  the  staple  article  in  the  African  slave- 
^'^de  used  in  payment  for  slaves,  a  fitting  conjunction  of  two 
^^^onstrons  evils  in  the  most  diabolical  of  all  outrages  against 


THE  FRENCH  AXD  INDIAN  WAR. 

Another  source  of  demoralization  wjis  the  French  and  Indian 
^1  (1755,  1763,)  during  which  the  thirst  for  strong  lienors 
*•  gntfly  intensified.  The  colonies  furnished  large  bodies  of 
teopi^iiid  ihe  English  government  also,  marshaled  for  the 
put  under  English  officers,  and  furnished  according  to 

^  Drake's  '*  Old  Landmarks  of  Boston,"  p.  406. 
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Enf^lisb  C'listoins,  by  wJiieh  rum  wiia  iiK-liidud  in  the  ariny  mr 
tioDs,  III  the  liardfcjliips  of  the*  war,  rendered  doubly  distressing 
by  the  geverity  of  the  Canadian  iind  Kova  Scotk  winters,  tliis 
beverage  was  supposed  necessary  to  physieal  eudurance  ;  but  it 
was  found  destruetive  tu  discipline  and  a  detriment  to  the  serv* 
ice.  It  was  nevertheless  continued.  AVlierever  the  army 
moved  rumsellei'8  establiahed  tliemBelves  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  eampj  whicli  proved  so  demoralizing  that  Sir  (ieoflrey 
Amherst,  who  coimnanded  in  175l»,  was  compelled  tti  adopt 
measures  of  exti*eme  eeverity  to  suppress  the  disorder.  He 
directed  that  ^^Qvory  soldier  who  slioiild  be  found  gnilty  of  in- 
temperance sliould  rcceive  twenty  lashes /^c?/*  diem  until  he  dis* 
closed  the  name  of  the  person  from  whom  he  procured  the 
liqnon" 

At  the  close  of  tlie  war  it  was  found  that  many  persons 
formerly  temperate  had  acquired  an  appetite  for  strong  liquors 
which  they  carried  with  tiiem  to  their  homes.  The  demand 
for  distilled  spirits  increased  every- where ;  many  more  resorted 
to  the  business  of  distilling,  and  tiie  country  was  soon  flooded 
with  this  dangerous  stimulant. 

The  deleterious  eflfeets  of  these  habits  upon  society  was 
noticed  hy  the  more  observing  minds,  and  the  First  Con- 
tinental Congress,  in  1774,  uttered  the  following  decided 
declaration  : 

Memhed^  Tliat  it  ?j{?  recommended  to  the  several  Lep^slatures  of  tbe 
United  Colonk*»  immediately  to  ptiss  luws  the  more  ffFectually  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  iKTiiir  iiius  practice  of  distilling^  by  whirh  the  mi>st  exterusive 
evils  are  likely  to  he  denved,  if  not  quickly  prevented. 


The  early  abstemious  habits  of  the  first  New  England  colo- 
nists Imd  80  far  declined,  tltat  an  old  minister,  in  a  f apt- day 'ser- 
mon, in  1775^  said  ;  *'  Vjist  nund^ers  of  young  and  old,  male  and 
female,  are  given  toiutenjperanoe,  s^j  that  it  is  no  nncommon 
thing  to  see  dninken  women  ;  and  I  fear  there  are  many  of 
our  youth  wdio  are  training  up  for  rank  dnmkank.*' 

The  next  eouree  of  the  increasing  demoralization  was 
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There  were  two  caut^es  wliicli  eontnbuted  very  miieli  to  in- 
4U^^M5  thiij  great  and  cieplunLljlc  evil,  namely,  the  action  of 
Congress  and  the  cutting  off  of  foreign  coiTnuerce.  The 
Coatinental  Congress  voted  supplies  of  distilled  Bpirlts  for  the 
am»y,  under  the  fatal  dehision  that  it  was  necessary  in  the 
hardships  and  dangers  to  which  the  soldiers  were  exposed  in 
that  severe  struggle.  In  consequence  of  tliis  action,  this 
diaea^ed    appetite   was    not    only    fos-tered   where    it    already 
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I,  bnt  was  also  awakened  in  many  who  had  not  liitlierto 
experienced  its  insatiable  longings, 

Tlie  commerce  of  tlie  ci>lcjnies  had  been  cut  off,  and  with  it 
foreign  beer,  wincv^i,  and  West  Lnlia  rutn.  Tins  absence  of 
the  foreign  supply,  and  a  more  extensively  vitiated  appetite, 
increased  the  drtnand  for  distilled  spirits  at  home.  A  great 
impnlsc  wai^  tlms  given  to  the  niannfactnre  and  trade.  Tlie 
absence,  too,  of  foreign  C(»nipetition  tnadc  the  business  of 
distilling  more  profitable,  and  many  entered  upon  it.  The  con- 
suuiption  of  gniin  soon  became  so  great  that  it  M^as  feared  that 
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there  would  be  a  famine  in  the  army.  In  1779  the  army 
began  to  suffer,  and  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  enacted  a  law 
preventing  the  distillation  of  all  kinds  of  grain  or  meal. 
Rye  and  barley  were  afterward  excepted.  But  this  check  was 
only  temporary. 

From  these  facts,  too,  it  appears  that,  during  the  war,  almost 
the  only  kind  of  liquor  used  was  distilled  spirits — the  most 
fiery  and  vitiating  of  all  the  beverages  ever  presented  to  tlie 
lips  of  man.  And  this  was  in  demand  for  almost  every  purpose 
of  cure  or  sustenance.  The  light  in  which  it  was  regarded 
appears  from  a  passage  in  a  letter  from  Col.  Willett  to  Gen. 
Clinton,  July,  1781.  He  says :  "  I  need  not  mention  to  you, 
sir,  that  the  severe  duty  and  portion  of  fatigue  that  falb  to  the 
lot  of  the  troops  in  this  quarter  make  rum  of  importance 
here." 

We  are  prepared,  therefore,  to  expect  a  great  increase  of 
this  terrible  evil  after  the  close  of  the  Revolution.  The 
soldiers,  on  being  discharged,  carried  out  into  the  communities 
the  appetites  which  they  had  formed,  and  many  others,  long 
inclined  to  the  use  of  stimulants,  but  cut  off  from  milder 
articles,  had  become  addicted  to  those  of  the  most  deteriorating 
character.  Hence  we  find  that,  within  about  forty  years  after 
the  close  of  the  war,  intemperance  attained  its  greatest  pro- 
portions, and  was  often  mentioned  in  those  days  by  travelers 
from  Europe  as  "  the  most  striking  characteristic  of  the 
American  people." 

Turning  back  a  little,  by  way  of  review,  let  us  notice  more 
specifically  some  of  the  drinking  habits,  customs,  and  curiosities 
of  this  period. 

THE  SCOTCH-IRISH  IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

The  first  Englisli  settlers  in  the  eastern  part,  of  Ifew  Hamp- 
shire are  said  to  have  been  more  abstemious  than  the  Scotch- 
Irish,  who  settled  in  Londonderry  in  1711K  On  account  of 
the  rigid  adherence  of  tlie  latter  to  their  religious  creed  and 
their  social  irregularities  on  festive  occasions,  it  was  a  common 
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saying,  that  "  the  Derry  Presbyterians  never  gave  up  a  pint  of 
doctrine,  nor  a  pint  of  rum."  The  Derry  fair,  an  annual 
festival  kept  for  many  years,  has  been  described  as  "  a  kind  of 
Protestant  carnival — a  wild  drinking,  horse-racing,  frolicking 
merry-making,  at  which  strong  drink  abounded."  Whittier 
has  vividly  described  it  in  one  of  his  poems:  "They  who 
good-naturedly  wrestled  and  joked  together  in  the  morning, 
not  unfreqnently  closed  the  day  with  a  tight,  until  like  the 
revelers  of  Donnybrook, 

**  Their  hearts  were  soft  with  whisky, 
And  their  heads  were  soft  with  blows.' '' 

A  later  poet,  (William  Stark,)  in  describing  his  ancestors, 
among  the  tirst  settlers  of  Amoskeag  Falls,  says : 

**0f  the  goodly  men  of  old  Derryfield, 

It  was  often  said,  that  their  only  care, 

And  their  only  wish,  and  only  prayer, 

For  the  present  world,  and  the  world  to  come. 

Was  a  string  of  eels  and  a  jug  of  rum." 

the  clergy. 

"  The  drinking  habits  of  all  classes,  ministers  included,  hung 
like  a  dead-weight  upon  the  Churches.  Ordinations  were 
eeasons  of  festivity,  in  which  copious  drinking  had  a  large 
share,  and  an  ordination  ball  often  ended  the  occasion.  Not 
very  far  from  tlie  period  of  the  Kevolution,  several  councils 
were  held  in  one  of  the  towns  of  Massachusetts,  where  the 
people  were  trying  to  get  rid  of  a  minister  who  was  often  the 
worse  for  liquor,  even  in  the  pulpit,  and  once,  at  least,  at  the 
communion  table;  but  some  of  the  neighboring  ministers 
stood  by  him,  and  the  people  had  to  endure  him  till  his 
death."  » 

Such  a  condition  of  things  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  in  those 
times,  when  it  was  not  unusual  for  towns  to  vote  "  to  buy  a 

'  Bev.  I.  N.  Tarbox,  D.D.,  "  Centennial  Discoureo  before  the  General  Association 
of  ICuMchuaetts,  1876." 
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barrel  of  mm  to  mise  tlie  iiieetin;Tr-hi^iist5.-''  It  18  not  strange 
that  ill  the  iiiid^t  of  Bueh  social  custouis  miuislcrs  sliould 
become  tipi>lei*s,  and  even  drunkards.  There  were  few  people 
of  any  class  who  abfe^taiued  from  liquor. 

The  tirBt  sermon  in  Warren,  N.  FL,  wa^  preached  by  Kev. 
Grant  PoweiB,  ^d'  llavcrliilh  Mr.  Little,  the  liistorian  of 
Warren,  in  closing  his  gnipliic  account  of  the  event,  says  ; 

After  the  services  Parson  Powers  wtmt  home  with  Ob'adiah  Ck'mt^nt 
to  fiijoy  the  hospitiility  of  his  housf  iiiitl  s]x^'nd  the  uight.  As  w^as  the 
custom  in  thoi^c  dayt*,  a  good  glans  of  the  dear  creature  was  brought  for- 
ward, just  as  soon  as  he  crossed  the  thn^'^liold,  to  rlivir  the  reverend 
throat.  Wlien  night  came  he  had  a  different  kiiifi  of  Ix^verage  to  make 
hini  i«lumlxT  ijuietly,  antl  induce  pleasant  dreams.  In  the  morning  the 
best  the  houRe  afTorded  was  served  up  for  break fant^  and  then  an  excellent 
glass  of  punch  was  quaifed^  and  away  rode  tlie  divine  of  these  wilderne,ss 
settlements  on  liis  strong  little  horse  over  the  Ileight-o-land  to  his  own 
home. 

Elder  Crockett,  of  Sanl»oruton,  was  a  popidar  pastor,  and 
scropidoLisly  punctual  in  visiting  his  people.  They  were 
always  glad  to  see  liiin,  and  he  coidd  not  courteously  decline 
tlte  |>roffcri^d  social  glass.  lu  his  ohl  tig^e  he  came  to  have  a 
florid  countenance.  Meeting  one  of  his  boyhood's  friends, 
who  in  the  lapse  of  years  had  grown  exceedingly  corpulent^ 
the  elder  jocosely  inrptii*ed  :  **  ITow  is  it,  Bro\^^l — h  this 
genuine  solid  flesh  'i  or  is  it  rum  bloat?"  "  Rnm  bloat,  elder, 
nothing  else  1  And  I  can  safely  swear  that  you,  during  these 
many  years,  have  been  painting  f/aur  face  with  something 
stronger  than  pure  cold  water  I " 

FUNERAI.9. 

Tlie  drinking  cuii^torns  of  these  curly  times  extended  to 
futieral  occasions  :  *'  It  is  recorded  in  the  Probate  Office  that^ 
in  1678,  at  the  funeral  of  Mrs.  Mary  Norton,  widow  of  the 
celebrated  J*>hn  Norton,  one  of  the  niinist-ers  of  the  First 
Church  in  Boston,  tifty-one  gallons  and  a  half  of  the  best 
Malaga  wine  were  consumed  by  the  *  mourners ' ;  in  lti85j  at 
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the  funeral  of  Kev.  Thomas  Cobbett,  minister  of  Ipswich,  there 
were  consumed  one  barrel  of  wine  and  two  barrels  of  cider, 
and  '  as  it  was  cold,'  there  were  '  some  spice  and  ginger  for  the 
cider.'  You  may  easily  judge  of  the  drunkenness  and  riot  on 
occasions  less  solemn  than  the  funerals  of  old  and  beloved  minis- 
ters. Towns  provided  intoxicating  drinks  at  the  funerals  of 
their  paupers.  In  Salem,  in  1728,  at  the  funeral  of  a  pauper, 
a  gallon  of  wine  and  another  of  cider  are  charged  as  '  incident- 
^®  '  ;  the  next  year  six  gallons  of  wine  on  a  similar  occasion. 
In  Lynn,  in  1711,  the  town  furnished  '  half  a  barrel  of  cider 
foi"  tte  widow  Dispaw's  funeral.'  Aflfairs  came  to  such  a  pass 
^^t,  in  1742,  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  forbid  the 
^^®^  of  wine  and  rum  at  funerals."  * 

CHILDREN  AND  TOWNS  CHRISTENED. 

Years  before  the  colonies  were  independent,  liquor  became, 
^^  the  popular  estimate,  a  necessity.  Births,  marriages,* and 
^^^ths  were  alike  to  be  celebrated  by  a  free  use  of  intoxicating 
^'"^xtkfi.  On  working-days  and  holidays,  in  health  and  in 
^^^kness,  New  England  rum  was  the  universal  panacea.  So 
^'^dispensable  was  it  thought  to  be,  that,  on  the  settlement  of 
*  ^e^  township,  the  first  article  brought  to  the  rude  half- 
^**^ed  clearing  was  a  supply  of  rum.  Francestown,  N".  H., 
^^^  settled  in  1761.  The  first  invoice  of  goods  brought  to  the 
.^^^  town  was  drawn  on  a  hand-sled  from  Dunstable,  and  con- 
^^^d  of  sixty  pounds  of  com  meal,  five  pounds  of  sugar,  one 
^^^*^d  of  produce,  half  a  bushel  of  salt,  a  peck  of  beans,  and 
^^^ii  gallon  keg  of  rum." 

DRINKS. 

^^^XBch  constituted  one  of  the  most  common  drinks,  being 

-p,^.^^  and  drank  in  bowls,  and  passed  round  to  the  company. 

I^>    toddy,  and  egg-nog  were   made  and    drank    in   mugs. 

^.        speeches,  Addresses,  and  Occasional  Sermons."    By  Ttieodore  Parker,  ppw 

^"^trespondent  of  the  •*  Boston  Journal,"  1873. 


Iim; 
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Wiriw  wiw  tiMiul  only  by  the  geiitrv.  Black  Btrap,  made  of  rum 
At)il  iihiliiMKi'i*,  ys'm  iiiufh  used.  Large  quantities  of  cider  were 
dmak,  nn  wnun  uh  riu'  jHH>ple  ohUined  oiTliards,  for  which  mugs 
W©m  uw!>d*  Tlio  drinking  of  the  comuiou  people  seems  to 
luivi>  htHMi  conducted  on  a  very  Bwiiil  democratic  basis,  all  par- 
tuking  iixmv  the  mime  mug  or  bowl.  Hop  beer  wajs  brew< 
Hud  dnuik  iu  considerable  quantities, 

TAVERNS. 

After  th«  munu&etum  of  New  England  mm  had  made  the 

article  jv1«iiitiful«  it  waa  ^d  at  a  modemte  price.     Id  the  mean- 

|limiMhi'>  trmiMml  ein^umstaooes  of  the  people  had  improv 

%i\M\\x  %i\e  povi^rty  of   the  first  settlers.     ThiiB  Uqiior  stor 

mum  to  be  nnwe  numerous^  axtd  the  pnblie  houses  had  the 

baM\HMii»  ex)vn^y  for  the  sale  of  liq[iior  bj  the  glaas^    In  the 

V     "  ^  ;t  fire-|ibieeei»  with  abundant  fneL  huge 

i.  wen  ke|il  at  white  heat,  while  flip, 

^i^l^iH^^  )>uiH^K  ami  ap(4ivjick  we  ^Smpaued  to  the  motlej 

lio  teme  l^ge^Mr  la  hear  the  news,  geeap,  and 


TW  w^iiitn* 


lavt'ftt^  of 


ttmrj  ^*^^-**  sadly  de- 

eSSesowwolrke.    The 

Ml  dtts  deifln  and  wrote 

■a.    TW  fcMiiwinit  txtiael 

ihe  fmiiliwi  ef  the  Xc 


m  te  £mk  s^ 
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are  become  the  eternal  haunt  of  loose,  disorderly  people  of  the  same 
town,  which  renders  them  offensive,  and  unfit  for  the  entertainment  of  a 
traveler  of  the  least  delicacy ;  and  it  seems  that  poverty  and  distressed 
circumstances  are  become  the  strongest  arguments  to  procure  an  approba- 
tion ;  and  for  these  assigned  reasons,  such  multitudes  have  been  lately 
licensed,  that  none  can  afford  to  make  provisions  for  any  but  the  tippling, 
nasty,  vicious  crew,  that  frequent  them.  The  consequences  of  these 
abuses  are  obvious.  Young  people  are  tempted  to  waste  their  time  and 
money,  and  to  acquire  habits  of  intemperance  and  idleness,  that  we  often 
see  reduce  many  to  beggary  and  vice,  and  lead  some  of  them,  at  last,  to 
prison  and  the  gallows.  The  reputation  of  our  country  is  ruined  among 
strangers,  who  are  apt  to  infer  the  character  of  a  place  from  that  of  the 
taverns,  and  the  people  they  see  there.  But  the  worst  effect  of  all,  and 
which  ought  to  make  every  man  who  has  the  least  sense  of  his  privileges 
tremble,  these  houses  arc  become  in  many  places  the  nurseries  of  our 
legislators.  An  artful  man,  who  has  neither  sense  nor  sentiment,  may, 
by  gaining  a  little  sway  among  the  nibble  of  a  town,  multiply  taverns 
and  dram-shops,  and  thereby  secure  the  votes  of  taverner  and  retailer  and 
of  all ;  and  the  multiplication  of  taverns  will  make  many,  who  may  be 
induced  by  flip  and  rum  to  vote  for  any  man  whatever.  I  dare  not  pre- 
sume to  point  out  any  method  to  suppress  or  restrain  these  increasing 
evib ;  but  I  think,  for  these  reasons,  it  would  be  well  worth  the  attention 
of  our  legislature  to  confine  the  number  and  retrieve  the  character  of 
licensed  houses,  lest  that  impiety  and  profaneness,  that  abandoned  intem- 
perance and  prodigality,  that  impudence  and  brawling  temper,  which 
these  abominable  nurseries  daily  propagate,  should  arise  at  length  to  a 
degree  of  .strength  that  even  the  Legislature  will  not  be  able  to  control. 

In  1751  Mr.  Adams  drew  a  draught  of  the  principal  roads 
in  Braintree,  (his  place  of  residence,)  with  the  position  of 
every  licensed  house  and  tavern  marked  upon  it,  to  which  was 
annexed  the  following  note,  which,  taken  as  a  sample,  shows 
wliat  kind  of  an  institution  the  tavern  was  in  those  days,  and 
how  numerous    they    were   in    many  New  England    towns: 

Place  one  foot  of  your  dividers  at  E.  C.  Thayer's  house,  and  extend  the 
other  about  one  mile  and  a  half,  and  there  sweep  a  circle;  you  will  sur- 
round eight  public  houses,  besides  one  in  the  center.  There  is  vastly  more 
traveling  and  little  less  business  in  Milton,  Dorchester,  and  Rfxxbury, 
where  public  houses  are  thinly  scattered,  than  there  is  in  Braintree;  and 
why  poor  Braintree  men,  who  have  no  virtue  to  boast  of,  should  be  solic- 
ited with  more  temptation  than  others,  I  can't  imagine.     This  I  will  say, 
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that  whoever  is  in  fault,  or  whatever  was  the  design,  taverns  and  dram 
shops  have  been  systematically  multiplied  in  this  town ;  and  like  so  many 
boxes  of  Pandora,  they  are  hourly  scattering  plagues  of  every  kind — ^nat- 
ural, moral,  and  political — ^through  the  whole  town. 

In  the  whole  town  there  were  twelve  retailers  of  liquors. 
He  also  said  it  was  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  find  twelve  such 
places  in  a  country  town. 

A  tavern  sign  in  New  England  read  as  follows : 

"  Why  will  ye  pass  by,  both  hungry  and  dry  ? 
Good  brandy,  good  gin,  please  to  walk  in. 
Good  baiting,  good  bedding, 
Your  hiunble  servant,  Thomas  Redding/* 

TAVERN  ACCOUNTS. 

A  COURT  BILL. 

April  15,  1772.  C ,  N.  H. 

s.  d. 

Court,  to  mug  of  Flip 0    8 

**       to  bowl  of  Punch 1    6 

'*       to  bottle  of  Wine 3    0 

**       to  bottle  of  Wine 3    0 

Total 8    2 


A  JURY  BILL. 

April  15,  1772. 

8.  d. 

To  two  mugs  Flip 1  4 

*'              of  Cider 0  10 

To  eleven  Dinners 9  2 

To  two  mugs  half  Cider 1  0 

To  three  mugs  Flip 2  0 

Total 14  4 
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"We  Lave  now  come  to  the  darkest  period  of  all : 
PERIOD    III. 

FROM  THE  CLOSE  OP  THE  REVOLDTION  TO  THE  OOBfMENCEMENT  OF  THE 
TEMPERANCE  REFUHMATION  IN  1886. 

It  wafi  in  tilis  niidniglit  lioiir,  in  respect  to  intempei-ance, 
that  oar  nation  had  its  birth  and  eurlj  training. 

We  ]mvQ  befoi*e  noticed  the  gi'eat  increase  of  inteiiiperanee 
after  the  eh>se  of  the  lievoliition.  Let  us  now  tnice  that  in- 
crease  down  to  the  time  when  it  rtjuiehcd  its  highest  point  in 
the  histor)*  of  thi8  country.  First,  we  have  a  comparison  of 
the  year  1792  with  1810.  In  1702  there  were  2,b7*J  diritilleries 
in  the  United  States:  In  1810  they  numbered  14,191,  being 
un  increase  of  nearly  sixfold,  wldle  the  population  hiid  iuerca^sed 
lece  than  twofold.  During  the  year  ending  September  30, 
1792,  there  hadl>een  foreign  spiritn  iuiported,  exjiorts  deducted, 
4,567, 1<>0  gallons;  wines,  exports  deducted,  1,267,723  gallons; 
distilled  in  the  United  States,  exports  deducted,  5,171,5fU  gal- 
lons.    Total,  11,008,447  gallons  consumed. 

The  population  of  the  country  at  that  rime  was  4,173/)24, 
which  would  be  an  average  of  abrnit  two  and  one  half  gallons 
for  every  person,  including  women,  children,  and  slaves. 

I  cannot  prei^ent  a  more  satisfactory  or  reliable  view  of  the 
qoantity  of  alcoholic  liquors  used  in  1810,  than  by  quoting 
from  the  circular  of  the  **  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Sup- 
pression of  Intemperance,"  in  1814.  It  is  over  the  signature 
of  llou.  Samuel  Dexter,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  Society,  Mr. 
Dexter  had  abundant  facilities  for  making  an  intelligent  state* 
fncnt,  as  he  had  recently  been  Secret-jiry  of  War,  and  also  Sec- 
nitary  of  the  Treasury  *if  the  United  States.     He  says : 

Thi*  quantity  of  ardent  spirits  consumed  in  the  country  8urpaa.^cs  be- 
lief. By  the  nmrsUali*'  returns  to  the  Secretary's  office  in  1810  of  domestic 
Amaufiictures  in  the  Unit^^d  Slates,  it  ia  aacertaiaed  that  25^41*0,382  gal- 
lons of  anient  spirits  were  distilled  in  that  year^  of  which  13S,83I}  gaUaas 
were  exported,  kaving  25,305,559  giillons  to  be  consumed  at  home. 
Ccmsideriag  the  caution  with  which  the  accounts  of  ]>roperty  are  ren- 
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den^d  to  pt>verDment  tlirough  fear  of  taxation;  eonsideriDg,  alfto,  the 
quantitii's  distilkHl  in  priviite  families,  of  which  no  account  may  have 
lit'i'D  rf nd(*rt*tl^  there  is  a  high  prol>abiiity  that  millwim  mi*}h(  be  added  to 
the  account  rendered  by  the  marshiils.  Let  it  stand,  however,  «*»  it  w, 
and  add  to  it  8,000,CK)€  gallons  of  distilled  «piritB  in  the  same  year  im- 
ported, and  the  cjuantity  for  home  consumption  amounts  to  33^305^559 
gallons.  Importations  ^ince  that  period^  on  account  of  the  embarmafr- 
nient  of  eomraerct%  nuiy  have  Wen  less ;  but  the  increase  of  the  quantilj 
distilled  in  tht?  country  ia  probably  much  more  than  a  balance  of 
deficiency. 

This  would  be  an  average,  in  1810,  of  four  and  four-gcventli 
gallons  fur  every  person  of  every  age  and  condition  in  tlie 
United  States,  or  nearly  a  twofold  iycrea8e  in  the  period  uf 
only  eigliteen  years.  Bnt  Mr.  Dexter  proceeds  to  oiakc  t^- 
cidation  from  these  data.     He  says : 

Next  take  an  estimate  of  the  numb<'r  of  persons  who  drink  up  thi« 
flood-  Thi'  pupuliition  of  the  States  by  the  census  of  1810  wa^  7,23U,il():i 
From  this  number  deduct  slaves,  said  not  to  be  permitted  fo  drink  it, 
1,191,364;  and  children,  who  drink  little  or  none,  at  least  1,1570,000;  and 
other}*  who,  througli  diHrcli?*h,  di'Iicnry,  or  principle,  drink  little  or  none, 
at  least  IJK)0,0()(^  more,  and  the  remaining  numlicr  have  a  quantity  of 
ardent  i^piritM  to  con?^ume  of  nearly  ten  gallons  to  each  persoxL 

Mr,  Dexter  f  iirtlier  .says  : 

The  solemn  fact  is,  more  than  four  times  as  much  spirit  is  consumed  on 
the  fann  now  as  was  used  ii|Mjn  the  Rime  farm,  by  the  same  conductons 
of  it^  twenty  years  ago.  The  pi»rket-flask  is  grown  into  a  casc-bottk,  and 
the  keg  into  a  barrel.  Tlds  fnct  is  not  affirmed  upon  light  evidence. 
The  consequence  is  foimd  to  be  that  the  bloated  countenance  unci  rbe 
lotioring  frame  are  become  a  frei|nent  spectacle  among  the  yeomen  of  tbe 
country,  once  regarded^  even  to  a  proverb,  the  healthiest,  the  hardicat, 
the  happiest  class  of  tlie  community. 

Next  we  compare  1810  with  1823.  This  great  vice  con- 
tinued to  work  with  increasing  nialignity.  until  it  reached  its 
cuhnhiation  abont  the  year  1825.  We  have  noticed  that  the 
avenjge  consumption  of  distilled  spirits  and  wine  (malt  liquc>rt^ 
excepted)  in  17U2  wfu^  two  and  a  half  gallons  per  capita;  in 
18 lU    it  had  increa:?ed  to  four  and  four-seventh  gallons.     In 
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1823  a  high  authority,  the  Boston  "'  Recorder,"  rated  the  aver- 
age at  seven  and  a  half  gallons.     The  " Recorder"  says : 

It  is  an  evil  of  wide  extent,  and  still  it  spreads.  No  check  is  given  or 
scarcely  attempted.  Philanthropists,  statesmen,  and  Christians  witness 
and  deplore  it.  As  a  destroying  angel  it  lifts  its  palled  front  and  ghastly 
look  in  our  cities,  towns,  and  scattered  settlements.  It  reels  and  wears 
rags  in  every  street,  and  mouths  the  heavens  with  drunken  blasphemies 
under  every  hedge.  Nor  does  it  lay  its  polluted  hand  on  the  rabble 
merely;  it  may  be  seen  in  milder  and  more  fashionable  forms,  pacing 
splendid  carpets,  waving  a  lily  hand  over  well-furnished  sideboards,  and 
here  and  there  flushing  the  cheek  and  deadening  the  eyes  of  female 
delicacy.  Fifty  millions  of  dollars  lost  is  but  a  trifle  compared  with  the 
moral  influence  of  intemiK»rance.  This  immense  sum  has  poured  down 
the  throats  of  ten  millions  of  jKiople  seventy-five  millions*  of  gallons  of 
liquid  fire,  mingling  and  flowing  with  their  life-blood. 

Tlie  town  of  Fitehburg,  Mass.,  in  1825,  then  with  1,900  in- 
habitants,  consumed  100  Iiogsheads  of  rum  in  a  single  year; 
Dudley,  in  182<>,  with  1,800  inhabitants,  10,000  gallons  of 
rum ;  Shrewsbury,  in  1825,  with  1,400  inhabitants,  120  hogs- 
heads of  mm;  Wilbniham,  in  1827,  with  2,000  inhabitants, 
SMH)  gallons  of  rum ;  Salisbury,  Conn.,  in  1827,  had  34  fam- 
ilies who  consumed  29^  gallons  of  mm  to  each  family ;  Troy, 
X.  Y.,  in  1829,  with  a  population  of  10,000,  consumed  73,959 
gallons  of  mm. 

Rev.  Heman  Humphrey,  D.D.,  a  pastor  of  a  Church  in  Con- 
necticut, in  1813  preached  a  sermon  which  contained  the  fol- 
lowing statement : 

Prom  a  personal  inquiry  of  most  of  the  retailers  in  this  place,  I  am  well 
Mtisfied  that  there  is  sold,  by  retail,  in  this  town  the  amount  of  10,000 
gallons  of  ardent  spirits  annually.  The  ]X)pulation  is  not  far  from  1,500 
persons.  There  is  an  average  then  of  (JJ  gallons  to  each  person,  including 
infants,  children,  men  who  do  not  use  it,  etc. 

He  went  on  still  further  to  make  deductions,  from  which  he 
concluded  that  there  were  100  persons  in  that  town  who  used 

In  1827  .fiuljrc  Cmneh  said  72,000,000  of  gullona. 
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At  the  commencement  of  the  century  the  industry  and  energy  of  the 
people  of  this  town  had  enabled  them  to  overcome  the  destitution  oc- 
casioned by  the  Revolutionary  struggle.  Affluence,  however,  introduced 
dissipation.  In  a  moral  point  of  view,  the  first  ten  years  of  the  century 
will  not  bear  a  favorable  comparison  with  other  periods  of  our  history. 
The  great  bane  to  the  welfare  of  the  town  was  intemperance.  Taverns 
and  places  where  liquor  was  dealt  out  were  very  numerous.  The  quantity 
of  mm  purchased,  as  shown  by  some  of  the  old  store  account  books  of 
that  day,  is  almost  beyond  belief.  The  exhibit  of  bad  debts  is  in  corre- 
sponding proportion.  Every  body  drank  more  or  less,  from  the  minister 
and  his  deacon,  downward.  They  drank  on  all  occasions.  The  doctor 
<»«ld  not  visit  a  patient  without  being  offered  his  dose  of  stimulus;  when 
^  patient  died  the  mourners  stifled  their  grief  with  liberal  potations. 
After  the  death  of  the  truly  lamented  pastor,  in  1800,  we  find  a  vote  of 
^  town  to  pay  the  funeral  expenses,  dinners,  liquors,  etc.  No  one 
thought  of  making  a  friendly  call,  or  doing  his  shopping,  without  en- 
joying the  rites  of  hospitality,  in  the  sha])e  of  cider,  toddy,  sling,  or  flip ; 
*nd  on  all  working  occasions,  such  as  raisings  and  reaping,  haying  and 
"g^^wayg,  the  ** eleven  o'clock"  and  **four  o'clock"  were  absolutely  in- 
^pensable  to  man  and  boy.  While  this  state  of  things  lasted,  the  con- 
■^'JeiiccB  both  to  body  and  estate  are  easily  conjectured.  The  great 
"^joiity  were  in  a  condition  which  nowadays  would  be  called  question- 
^*^  W  which  then  was  considered  legitimate,  because  it  was  the  com- 
**•  level,  and  all  saw  the  same  horizon. 

^'it'enqwrance  had  not  then  tlie  weight  of  public  sentiment 

.    ^''iggle  against  as  now.     To  get  drunk  did  not  mucli  in- 

^^  *  man's  reputation  or  influence.     Not  only  ministers,  but 

^®^OIU^  drank  immoderately,  without  seriously  compromising 

^^  podtioiis.     Said  Rev.  Leonard  Woods,  D.D. : 

^^emlier  when  T  could  reckon  up  among  my  acquaintances  forty 
fc^'^^tr-rs.  Mid  none  of  them  at  a  great  distance,  who  were  either  drunk- 
Wy*  ^*^  BO  fur  uddietcd  to  drinking,  that  their  reputation  and  usefulness 
R^  IS^^miiy  impaired,  if  not  utterly  ruined.  I  could  mention  an  ordina- 
^^  *hie*h  took  place  about  twenty  years  ago  (1816)  at  which  I  myself 

*'«^m«d  and  gricvcid  to  see  two  aged  ministers  literally  drunk,  and  a 

oaiiy  about  the  same  time,  in  a  Boston  news- 
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A  great  many  deacons  in  New  Englantl  divd  druokards.     I  hnvo  a  I 
of  one  hundred  and  twpnty-tkrec  intemperate  deacons  in  Mafisachusetta; 
forty-threi*  of  whcjiu  becHuie  sots. 

In  the  spring  uf  ISlU  Rev.  Lyman  Beecber  settled  in  Litcli* 
iieldy  Conn,,  wltere  in  his  intercourse  witli  liis  hi^etLren  in  t!ie 
niiniBtry,  at  ordinutioiLs  and  other  gatherings,  hh  ndnd  was 
powerf  nil  J  stirred  upon  this  subject.  But  the  account  shall  be 
given  io  his  own  plain  and  forcible  words : 

Soon  after  my  arriviil  at  Litchtield,  1  was  cidlod  to  attend  the  ordina- 
tion at  Pl^Tiiouth  of  Mr.  Hurt,  ever  after  that  mv  very  e-SjK^ial  friend, 
.  .  .  At  thir4  ordinution  the  preparation  for  our  creature  comfort*  in  the 
sitting-roora  of  Mr.  Hart's  house,  besides  food,  was  a  broad  sideboard 
covered  with  dt canters  and  bottles  and  sugar  and  pitchers  of  water. 
There  we  foimd  an  the  various  kinds  of  liiinors  then  in  vogue.  The 
drinkiDg  was  apparently  uui versa h  This  preparation  was  made  by  the 
society,  as  a  matter  of  course.  When  the  Consociation  arrived,  they  al- 
ways took  something  to  drink  round,  aim  before  public  services,  and 
always  on  their  return.  As  they  could  not  all  drink  at  once,  I  hey  were 
obliged  to  stand  and  wait  as  people  do  when  they  go  to  mill. 

There  was  a  decanter  of  spirits  also  on  the  dinner  table  to  help  diges- 
tion, and  gentlemen  partook  of  it  through  nfteraoon  and  evening  as  they 
felt  the  need^  some  more  and  some  less;  and  the  sidelioard,  w^ith  its  spill- 
ings  of  water  and  sugar  and  liquor,  looked  and  smelled  like  the  bar  of 
ft  very  active  grog-shop.  None  of  the  t'ousociation  were  drunk;  but  that 
there  waa  not  at  times  a  considerable  amount  of  exhilaration,  I  cannot 
affirm. 

When  they  had  an  done  drinking  and  taken  pipe**  and  tobacco,  in  less 
than  fifteen  minutes  there  w  as  such  a  gmoke  you  couUbi't  see.  And  the 
noiae  I  cannot  describe;  it  was  the  maximum  of  hilimty*  They  told  their 
stories,  and  were  at  the  height  of  jocose  talk.  They  were  not  old-faah- 
loned  Puritans.  They  had  been  ran  down.  Great  deal  of  spirituality  on 
the  Sabbiith,  and  not  much  when  they  got  where  there  was  something 
good  to  drink.  1  think  I  recollect  some  animadversions  were  made  at 
that  time  by  the  people  on  the  amount  of  liquor  drank,  for  the  tide  was 
Hwelliag  in  the  drinking  habits  of  society. 

The  next  ordination  waa  that  of  Mr,  Harvey,  in  Goshen,  and  there  was  the 
same  preparation,  and  the  same  scenes  acted  over,  and  still  louder  mur- 
murs from  the  society  at  the  quanrity  and  expense  of  liquor  consumed. 

These  two  raeerings  were  near  together,  and  in  both  my  alarm  and 
shame  and  indignation  were  intense.     "Twas  that  that  trohe  nu  up  for  th4 
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•or.  And,  silently,  I  took  an  oath  before  God  that  I  would  never  attend 
another  ordination  of  that  kind.  I  was  full.  My  heart  kindles  up  at  the 
tliought  of  it  now. 

Such  were  the  convicting  processes  through  which  this  great 
and  energetic  mind  passed,  in  its  preparation  for  the  bold  and 
resolute  part  which  it  was  about  to  take  in  one  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult and  important  departments  of  Christian  philanthropy  in 
modem  times. 

QUAINT  NA3IES  FOR  THE  FIRST  STAGES  OF  DRUNKEIWESS 

were  in  common  use  about  the  commencement  of  this  century. 

Men  who  were  under  the  first  eflEects  of  liquor  were  called, 

"Boozy,"  '^  Groggy,"  ''  Blue,"  ''  Damp,"  "  Tipsy,"  "  Fuddled," 
Haily  gayly,"  ''  How  came  you  so  ? "  "  Half  shaved,"  "  S  wipsy," 
Has  got  a  drop  in  his  eye,"  "  Cut,"  "  Has  got  his  wet  sheet 

aboard,"  "Cut  in  the  craw,"  ''High  up  to   picking  cotton," 

(Georgia,)  etc.,  etc. 

A  TAVERN  CHARGE  IN  1812. 
The  following  item  is  taken  from  "  The  Drunkard's  Look- 
i»g-61as8,"  a  curious  old  pamphlet,  published  in  1812  : 

April  1,  1812. 
CoL  A—  B—  to  Thomas  C— ,  Dr. 

To 

8  Mint  **  slings ''  before  breakfast,  25  cts $0  75 

1  Breakfast 0  50 

^  ♦'^Vnrg  of  **  Grog ''  before  dinner,  12J  cts 1  12J 

^  gUt.^^  of  Wine  and  **  Bitters,''  12^  cts 0  37J 

iJbitct  1^  Club 1  25 

^;'Ticklcr8"  of  French  Brandy,  25  cts 0  50 

^^m^H. 0  25 

%pef  jtnd  Wine 1  25 

Total #6  00 

.  SPIRITUAL  ECONOMY  IN  1808. 

'Wi  in  one  of  the  interior  towns  of  Massachusetts, 
OB,  prepared  the  following  statement.  It  was 
ilie"Panopli8t"  in  1814: 
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In  this  town  we  are  annually  paying  taxes  for  the  follo^ijig  Bumn^  viz. : 

For  Schools |mK) 

State  and  County , 0O€ 

Making  ami  Mending  Hi^^hways .,.*,, 3,0fm 

Support  of  the  Poor 1,000 

Sup|K>rt  of  two  5Iiniatera, ,-•... 670 

Incident4il  Charges 1,000 

T<Jtal 17,370 

It  m  found,  by  esact  iDquir3%  that  wiHiin  ono  year  the  following  quao- 
titles  of  ardent  spirits  have  been  retailed  in  tliis  town  : 

80  caaka  of  N.  E,  Rtim,  at  ttl  cts,  jier  gallon . , , $6,240 

50  **        W,  I.  Rum,  at  $1  ''         '*      oJiOO 

13         **       Brandy,  at  #1  50  "        *'       2/i>0 

ti         '*       Gin,  at  1 1  50  '*         ** ,    1,170 

Amounting  to f  15,500 

Population,  3,000;  being  an  average  of  6  1-7  gallons  to  every  man,  woman^ 
and  child.  Average  cost  to  each,  $5  25.  Thecoat  for  education,  religion, 
and  taxes  was  about  half  as  much  as  for  alcoholic  drinks. 

SPIRITUAL  EDUCATION  IN  1810, 

An  old  account  book,  kept  in  a  store  in  Thompson,  in  Wind- 
ham County,  Conn.,  in  the  year  1810,  contained  the  following 
charge^  which  came  nnder  my  personal  notice ; 

A^  B—  l>r. 

To  one  New  England  PrimcT , . fO  15 

'*     **  pint  of  Rum. 0  10 

$0  25 

It  was  then  considered  to  be  necessary  to  take  a  little  nun  in 
order  to  prepare  the  mind  to  appreciate  such  studies  ajs  the  fol- 
lowing :  "  Qn^tion — What  is  the  chief  end  of  man  ?  Answer— 
To  glorify  God  and  enjoy  his  presence  forever.-' 

The  following  bill  of  refreshments  for  the  singers  at  a  funeral 
in  Londonderry,  N.  II.,  is  a  eurious  item  : 


In  the 


To  5  qimrtii  West  India  Riim $S  20 

•*  1  pint  of  Brandy.    ...  ,. ..,,, 40 

*•  1  gallon  Cider. 20 

'*  in  ''  Fyv^  '\ 2  00 

*'  too  Frietl  Nuts. 76 

**  5  pounds  Cheese. , , ,      68 

**  1  bunch  Cigare 13 


Total. 


.#7  81 


We  can  understand  liow  the  abovf  singers  might  be  lively 
d  gpiritnal,  hut  we  feur  thej  were  not  very  eolerun. 
An  old  bill  of  stores  to  Ix?  obtained,  in  Itoston,  for  an  urdina- 
iservice  in  the  town  of  C — ,  "  to  be  paid  out  of  the  town 
)^xir\\^'  enibracoil,  among  many  other  artiflen,  the  following: 
ive  gallons  of  West  India  ram ;  three  gallons  of  brandy ;  live 
gallons  of  wine,  and  one  barrel  of  cider.     But  this  is  only  one* 
out  of  many  similar  cases* 
Whisky   was  almost  the  sole  production  of   extensive  new 

•legions,  and  it  was  a  common  remark  that  '^  a  horse  could  C4irry 
only  four  bushels  of  rye,  but  he  could  carry  the  whisky  made 
from  tw*enty-four  bushels/'     A  prornineiit  French  official  said, 
H**  Whisky  is  the  Iwst  part  of  the  American  government," 

In  18f>*>,  Prof.  Calvin  E.  Stowe,  in  a  temperance  address,  in 
Hartford*  said : 

My  recollections*  cover  a  period  of  sixty  years,  the  first  twenty-five  in- 
cluding the  time  when  drinking  habits  were  at  their  worst  in  this  country, 
twas  born  and  brought  up  in  MiddJeiicx  Couoty,  Mass.,  odc  of  the  beat 
ooimtiea  of  one  of  the  be»t  States.  Its  moral  condition  would  compare 
favombly  with  the  best  p:)rtion8  of  the  country,  and  yet  before  T  was  four 
jmn  old  1  was  drunk.  My  father  was  not  a  drinker,  but  he  conwidcred  it 
t  duty  of  hospitality  to  furnish  to  ^ie**t8.  Among  other  liquors,  lie  hatl 
a  lot  of  cherry  rum.  One  day  he  poured  the  cherries  on  the  ground  out 
back  of  the*  house.  I  got  hold  of  them,  thought  them  pretty  good,  ate  a 
htrge  quantity,  and  w,i»  miide  ingli>riously  drunk.  It  h  almut  thr  first 
■ensKtion  I  recolleet^  «nd  a  mot<t  painful  one  it  was.  Soon  after  this  I 
went  out  to  a  part  of  the  farm  away  from  the  house,  and  found  the  men 
It  their  hinch,  I  stole  u  drink,  iiutl  again  got  drunk.  And  so  frequent 
were  the  temptations  that  it  is  astonishing  that  any  one  grew  up  sober. 
At  the  age  of  six  my  father  died,  and  I  went  to  live  with  my  grandfather. 
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He  was  a  good  man,  and  a  deacon  in  tho  church ;  but  both  he  and  ]m 
wife  took  tlieir  daily  dramg,  at  ek'veti  in  the  morning  und  at  four  in  t}it 
afternoon,  and  always  gave  to  mti  at  the  same  time  ;  and  that  was  the 
custom  of  the  rnontry.     Mr,  O—  B— ,  a  resitlent  in  that  section^  naid  that 

in  hij*  father'^  <lay — that  is,  in 
1760— they  laid  in  a  pint  of  mm 
for  having  on  his  t-jther's  farm  : 
but  his  sou,  in  1810.  was  obliged 

to  lay  in  half  li  bajTel   of  mm 

l^.i-JBI™^  for  baying  on  the  8am45  farm. 
So  much  had  the  drinking  cus- 
tom grown  in  fifty  years.  I  recol- 
lect unlv  two  i>rotciits  against 
ram  I  hat  existed  at  that  time. 
One  of  theso  wm  in  Noah  Wcl> 
sterV  spelling  and  reading  book, 
and  favored  total  nbstinenre  ; 
the  other  wast  n  traet,  writti^n  l>y 
Dr.   Knsh,  of   Pltiiadeliibia,   on 

BOY   WITH    A   JCO  OF  BUM.  ..rm.      xt    *  i  i-n-      *        t    a 

**The  Nature  and  Eifeets  of  Ar- 
dent Spirits/'  There  was  a  grocery  store  in  the  town,  kept  by  Deacon  Eb, 
as  he  was  always  euUed,  where  an  enomions  amount  of  rum  was  sijld.  He 
failed,  and  in  some  way  Ins  account  l>f>oks  were  scattered  abo\tt  the 
Btre«ts,  We  boys  called  them  Deacon  Eb's  psalm  books.  The  charges  in 
them  ran  somewhat  thus:  **  To  rum,  to  tody  to  rum,  to  toil,  to  mm^  to 
mm,  to  mm."  Nine  out  of  ten  of  the  charges  were  either  for  nun  or 
toddy.  I  recollect  being  in  a  store  one  day,  when  an  ohl  man  c.ninc  in, 
who  was  once  the  owner  of  a  line  farm.  lie  w as  sqiifdid  and  trembling, 
bnt  called  for  to<Idy.  With  hia  trembling  hands  he  just  managed  to  raise 
a  first  and  second  glass  to  his  Tips.  lie  called  for  a  third,  and  instead  of 
taking  it  in  his  hand,  he  was  obliged  to  place  it  on  the  counter,  lean  over, 
and  sack  it  up  with  his  lips.  I  look  back  upon  this  period  w  ith  i>erfect 
terror. 

At  tliiB  tiim?  the  great  iiionstei'  of  intemperimce  had  become 
completelj  domesticated.  Like  tlie  viper  in  tlie  fable,  it  luid 
been  taken  into  the  warm  bosom  of  society.  On  all  Rocial  and 
festive  occasions,  at  funerals,  amid  the  toils  of  everj-day  labor» 
at  the  mid-day  meal  in  most  families,  in  tlie  entertuinmeut  of 
the  clergy,  and  in  the  payment  of  the  most  trival  forfeits,  ardent 
spirits  were  freely  used.     Its  use  wafi  almost  as  common  as 
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bread,  and  it  was  generally  regarded  as  nutritious  and  indis- 
peruiable.  Cider  was  deemed  as  necessary  a  part  of  family  sup- 
plier as  potatoes,  and  six  or  eight  barrels  were  considered  a 
small  quantity  for  a  family ;  while  some  went  as  high  as  twenty 
or  tliirty  barrels.  The  following  extract  from  the  ''  Old  Amer- 
icarx  Encyclopaedia"  (edition  of  1830)  will  forcibly  set  forth 
the  drinking  usages  of  this  period.  It  was  witten  by  a  gentle- 
inao.  vho  was  familiar  with  them : 

^      fashion  at  the  South  was  to  take  a  glass  of  whisky,  flavored  with 
nunt;,    soon  after  waking;  and  so  conducive  to  health  was  this  nostrum 
«8^^^riied,  that  no  sex,  and  scarcely  any  age,  were  deemed  exempt  from 
it8  a j> plication.     At  eleven  o'clock,  while  mixtiu-es,  under  various  peculiar 
nMiies_gling^  toddy,  flip,  etc. — solicited  the  appetite  at  the  bar  of  the 
coniix^Qn  tipj)liug-shop,  the  offices  of  professional  men  and  counting-rooms 
^^^'^^issed  their  occupants  for  a  half  hour  to  regale  themselves  at  a  neigh- 
bor s  or  a  coffee-house  with  punch,  hot  or  cold,  according  to  the  season ; 
wii  females,  or  valetudinarians,  courted  an  appetite  with  medicated  rum, 
^i^sgxijsed  tmder  the  chaste  name  of  *  *  Hexham's  Tinctures  "or  *  *  Stoughton's 
^^^^*ix-."   The  dinner  hour  arrived,  according  to  the  different  customs  of  the 
"*"^x^nt  districts  of  the  country,  whisky  and  water  curiously  flavored  with 
*PPl^s,  or  brandy  and  water,  introduced  the  feast;  whisky  or  brandy  and 
▼atex*  helped  it  through;  and  whisky  or  brandy  without  water  secured  its 
8«f©  cJigestion,  not  again  to  be  used  in  any  more  formal  manner  than  for  the 
^'^f  of  occasional  thirst  or  for  the  entertainment  of  a  friend,  until  the  last 
Appeal  should  be  made  to  them  to  secure  a  sound  night's  sleep.     Rum,  sea- 
•one^  with  cherries,  protected  against  the  cold ;  rum,  made  astringent  with 
P^^^^X-nuts,  concluded  the  repast  at  the  confectioners;  rum,  made  nutri- 
tioiLs.    with  milk,  prepared  for  the  maternal  office;  and,  under  the  Greek 
nam.^    of  Paregoric,  rum,  doubly  poisoned  \Yith  opium,  quieted  the  infant's 
cries*  _ 

^  ^^   doubt  there  were  numbers  that  did  not  use  ardent  spirits ;  but  it  was 

not  \>cjcause  they  were  not  perpetually  in  their  way.     They  were  an  estab- 

lishe^  article  of  diet,  almost  as  much  so  as  bread ;  and  with  many  thoy  wore 

w^  ^^vich  more  frequent  use.    Tlie  friend  who  did  not  testify  his  welcome, 

aB^  the  employer  who  did  not  provide  bountifully  of  them  for  his  help, 

w»*  lield  niggardly ;  and  there  was  no  special  meeting,  not  even  of  the 

TftO^t  formal  or  sacred  kind,  where  it  was  considered  indecorous,  scarcely 

^T  place  where  it  was  not  thought  necessary,  to  ])roduce  them.    The  con- 

«e4^ence  was  that,  what  the  great  majority  indulged  in  without  scruple, 

)  numbers  indulged  in  without  restraint.     Sots  were  common  in  both 
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sexes,  of  varioiLs  ages,  antl  of  vvvrj  condition;  and  though  no  statistic^  of 
the  victi  were  vrt  **rri bodied^  it  wus  quite  plain  that  h  was  constauily 
making  large  uumbera  bankrupt  in  character,  prospects,  and  property, 
and  inSictiDg  upon  communities  a  large  amount  of  physical  and  tncntnl 
ill  in  their  worst  form.s. 

Tlius  had  American  society  invested  this  evil  with  the  most 

j>oteiit  conventional  eanctions.  Probably  in  no  other  country 
had  the  vice  of  intemperance,  in  its  most  ticry  and  vitiating 
form,  viz.^from  the  use  of  distilled  spirits,  so  completely  inter- 
woven itself  into  the  entire  net-work  of  social  life.  Hitherto, 
individuals  possessing  strong  niindt^  had  occafiionally  been 
found,  who,  standing  alone,  had  snccessfuUy  withstood  thid 
evil.     But  where  one  had  stood,  hundreds  had  fallen. 

In  consequence  of  this  state  of  things  the  people  were  jworer  ] 
than  they  now  are.  The  buildings,  fences,  farms,  animalsj  and 
the  fnmitui'e  of  the  buildings  all  indicated  poverty,  ivith  few 
exceptions,  in  the  rural  to%vn8,  K^ortli  Coventry  was  an  av* 
erage  Connectient  town  of  that  period,  (1800-1820,)  but 
according  to  the  valual>lc  testimony  of  Rev.  Greorge  A.  Cal- 
houn, D.  D.,  (sermon  on  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  hie  settle- 
ment,) there  were 

Only  four  floors  in  the  town  with  carpets  on  them,  but  four  houses 
painted  white,  and  not  more  than  ten  four-wheeled  vehicles.    Even  white- 
wash on  the  walla  of  rooms  wa**  very  seldom  us<*d.     Nor  was  the  differ- 
dice  in  the  times  merely.     Real  poverty  was  the  cau^e.     Even  in  the  con- 
dltion  in  which  they  did  live,  there  were  few  who  had  money  at  interest, , 
compared  with  those  who   were  in    debt,   and  those  whose  faraia  wem 
mortgaged.     Property  was  constantly  changing  hands  by  the  foreclosure 
of  mortgages  and  insolvency.     But  the  expcruse  of  living  then,  as  com- 
pared with  now,  was  very  snialL    What,  then,  was  the  reason  for  this  de-  j 
presdon  in  worldly  circumstances  i     Their   gaina  were   consumed    and  j 
they  were  oppressed  by  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks.     At  least  one  man 
in  every  score  became  a  dninkard,  and  not  a  few  women  were  addicted  to 
habits  of  intemperance.     Forty  years  ago  there  was  probably  not  one  in 
&yt  hundred  who  did  not  believe  that  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks,  as  &I 
beverage,  was  absolutely  needful. 

Let  it  not  be  overlooked  that  this  condition  of  gross  intem- 
perance existed  under  a  very  stringent  license  system. 
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I'lKler  this  old  license  system,  iiite<inpemiico  flonrislied  iind 
rapidly  increa^d. 

It  scarcely  need  be  said  tliiit  tbis  period,  from  1781  to  1825, 
was  one  of  very  low  general  morality,  probably  the  lowest  in 
the  history  of  this  country.  The  reports  of  all  the  et^'clesiastic^l 
iKKiies  of  that  day  afford  abiindatit  evidence  of  this  condition. 
Sabbath-breaking  and  profanity  were  alarmingly  prevalent. 
French  in  tide]  ity,  and  particularly  the  writingBof  Thomas  Paine, 
had  great  influence.  And  there  was  not  only  general  hike- 
wannncjss,  hnt  al^o  much  apistasy,  in  the  Churelies,  The  re\dval 
of  18iH>-1802  somewhat  improved  the  condition  of  the  Churches, 
but  it  left  many  s^ocial  customs  untouched.  Tlie  drinking  cus- 
tom remained.  But  there  were  Bome  good  and  true  men  who 
had  not  yielded  to  the  general  current,  and  whoi^e  voice  of 
lamentation  and  warning  was  lieanl,  though  faintly,  by  the 
public  ear.  Yet  they  had  no  power  to  arouse  the  jx^ople. 
Some  one,  speaking  of  this  ]>eriod,  has  said  that  *'  Intemjjf^r- 
ancs  sat  as  a  great  rtig/itmti/'e  upon  the  hreiut  of  the  nat'ion.^^ 
And  Rev.  Dr.  John  Marsh  has  said  ;  **  There  were  Imrrid  suf- 
ferings, but  every  limb  was  spclbbuund.  All  moral  power  was 
broken.  Men  preferred  their  suffering  to  any  disturbance  of 
their  delusion."  *  Still  the  tide  of  evil  rolled  on,  and  deepened. 
The  night  that  had  been  iiark  soon  Ijccauie  hideous.  Fears 
grew  into  alanns  ;  misgivings  into  convictions*  It  l>eeAme  too 
palpable  to  be  long  denied  rliat  intcnipemnce  was  undermining 
the  very  f nunc- work  of  society,  producing  a  Vii^st  amount  of 
crime,  pauperism,  and  ^\Tetehedness,  inerea^^ing  the  nund>er, 
frequency,  and  ^^olenoe  of  diseases,  weakening  the  undcrstiind- 
ing  as  well  as  the  bodies  of  men,  blunting  their  moral  seTisibili- 
ties,and  hardening  their  hearts.  Tims  by  viewing  the  demoral- 
izing effects  consequent  upon  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  as  a 
beverage,  public  attention  was  aroused,  and  the  incipient  meas- 
ures of  a  great  reform  were  undertaken. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 


THE  WINES  OF  THE  WoULU — THE  BREW  OF  THE  WO* 


TWO  consipicuous  attempts  liave  been  made  to  aegenible  tlie 
wines  of  the  world  for  the  purpose  of  etmiparnig  and 
judging  them.  The  iirst  wan  due  to  Philip  Augustutr,  of 
France,  a  noted  patron  of  learning,  and  "  the  gi-and  consolida- 
torof  regal  autliority/'  The  old  chroniclers  tell  us  that  he  sent 
forth  heralds,  with  great  ''  flourishing  of  trumpets/'  to  summon 
the  winee  of  all  lands  to  his  convivial  table,  that  each  might  be 
honored  aecoi*diiig  to  its  merite.  The  isamples  received  are  said 
to  have  not  exceeded  a  score  or  two. 

In  1873,  in  response  to  the  invitation  of  the  Emperor  Franz 
Josef,  twent}^  thousand '  epecimens  of  fermented  drinks  came 
to  the  Vienna  "  Weltauss-tellnng.-*  **  The  tastings  comparing, 
and  judging  the  Vienna  samples  taxed  iuce*ssantly  tlie  palates, 
heads,  and  stomachs  of  some  thirty  jurors  and  experts,  divided 
into  some  fom*  or  more  separate  groups,  for  a  period  of  nearly 
two  months;  whereas  the  French  king  and  his  gustatory  ad- 
viser, hobnobbing  at  their  ease  over  the  Cypnis  and  Malaga,  ex- 
perienced no  kind  of  difficulty  in  conferring  the  fanciful  digni- 
ties of  pojx?,  cardinal,  king,  count,  and  peer  on  the  few  wines 
they  found  most  to  their  liking," 

At  Vienna  nearly  all  the  wine-producing  districts  of  tlie 
world  were  represented,  covering  nearly  half  the  habital^le 
globe.     Mr.  Vizetelly  thus  defines  the  area : 

The  northern  limit  of  the  zone,  within  which  the  vine  is  cultivated  fo» 
the  piirpost;  of  producing  wine,  commences  at  thu  Azores,  parses  south 
of  Englatid,  mid  proceefling  from  Valines  in  Brittany,  beyond  MazifercB  to 
Alen^on  in  Normandy,  mounts  thence  to  Beauvais  in  the  Isle  of  Frunet*, 

»See'*Wioe8  of  the  World/'      By  Henry  VizeteUy,   Wtne  Juror  for  Grp7»t 
Britain  At  the  ^^ieona  Kxposidoo  in  1S73.     London:  Ward,  Locke,  &  Tyler,     1^5, 
JO. 
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and  Bubsequently  striking  still  more  northward,  through  Rhenish  Prussia, 
and  above  Dresden,  ascends  as  high  up  as  Konigsberg,  which  forms  as  it 
were  the  apex.  It  then  inclines  southward  across  the  Carpathian  Mount- 
ians,  traversing  both  Little  and  Eastern  Russia  to  the  upper  shores  of  the 
Caspian,  whence  it  stretches  to  the  river  Amoor  and  the  Pacific,  intersect- 
ing North  America  just  above  San  Francisco  and  Colorado,  and  skirting 
Lakes  Michigan,  Erie,  and  Ontario.  The  southern  limits  of  the  vine, 
which  grows  at  certain  elevations  and  in  particular  localities  within  the 
tropics,  after  including  Africa,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  terminate  in 
South  America  at  Valdivia,  in  Chili,  and  Bahia  Blanca,  in  the  Argentine 
Republic. 

The  fiUJmcinij  table  summarizes  the  various  awards  far 
icines  at  the  Viennu  Irtternatiotud  Ki'hlhition  f7/*1873  :  * 


Countrkw. 


France 

Germany 

Switzerland 

Austria 

Hungary.    ....... 

Ru.'^sia 

Portugal 

S])ain 

Italy 

(f  reece 

Turkey  

Koumania 

United  States 

Australia 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 
Algeria 


Diplomas 
of  Honor. 


MwlaU  for 

Medals  for 

Projfrtt«. 

Merit. 

21 

38 

21 

05 

1 

5 

18 

09 

7 

50 

1 

7 

5 

17 

27 

79 

11    . 

24 

2 

2 

6 

10 

2 

4 

3 

3 

7 

1 

3 

2 

128 

373 

Honorable 
Mention. 


83 

71 

7 

103 

70 

4 

20 

02 

02 

0 

19 

0 

2 

0 

24 


587 


The  produce  of  wine  per  acre  varies  greatly  in  the  same 
country : 
In  France,  from  42  to  547  gallons  per  acre. 
In  Germany,  from  79  to  379  gallons  per  acre. 
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Mr.  Mtilhall '  gives  the  fullowiug  table  of  wines  iii  Europe ; 


Italy 

Spain 

Portugal 

Germtiiiy , 

AuHtriu 

Russia. , 

Total 


Afirtifl  of  Vlnt's. 


5,2.jQ,000 

4,*^-3OJ)0O 

a,  ."1(1(1,000 

474,OOt> 

JJ04,t}00 

2,OOOJ>0fJ 

5iO,fJ0O 


Tk'W  Giilloii. 


|i«r  Acf*. 


10,108,000 


1,100,000,000 

060,000,000 
200.000,000 
KJ2,000.000 
UO,  000. 000 
37rK,000,000 
2,000,000| 


2,010,000,0001        165 


Mr.  Mulhall '  gives  the  following  new  wine-growing  foun- 
tries: 


ACTPS  Ijf  VilMlk. 

TIdd  Qftlloni. 

pLf  Aer«. 

United  States 

130,000 
15,000 
18,000 

30,800,000 
1,800,000 

4,500,000 

100 

Australia.., . 

Boutli  Africa 

120 
250 

lie  says  :*  *^  France,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  present  century, 

produced  800,Of>0J  tOO  gallons  yearly,  bat  in  lute  years  the  vint- 
age has  averaged  1,200,000,000,  representing  a  value  of  £48,- 
000,0(X> sterling, 94  ijercent,  being  kept  forborne  consumption, 
and  only  6  per  cent.  exix>rted.  Italy  could  raise  wine  to  sui>- 
ply  half  of  Europe ;  but  Bonio  of  her  vriiies  cannot  stand  a  sea 
voyage,'*  Oulj  one  sixth  of  the  wine  made  in  Spain  is  ex- 
ported.*    (See  also  p.  101.) 

STnENOTH    OF   Wl^-ES, 

Dt>|srnMA  *»f  Proof  SplHti. 

Burji^undy  vary  from. 13  to  24 

Gamay  often  less  than 10 

Gamay  White  vary  from 20  to  30 

OeriBan . . , 15  to  25 

'  '•Tlio  Progreaa  of  the  World,"  London,  1880,  p.  529. 
*  Ibid.,  p.  18.  •  Ibid.,  pw  429. 


to 

28 

to 

20 

to 

23 

to 

20 

to 

18 

to 

30 

to 

40 

to 

35 

to 

371 

to 

15 

to 

20 

to 

22 

to 

26 

to 

33 

to 

25 
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Degrees  of  Proof  Spirits. 

Austrian 11       to      27 

Hungarian 20 

Russian,  Crimea 16 

'*  Bessarabia 14 

**  Caucasus 13^     to 

Portuguese,  ordinary 11 

»'  fortified 20 

**  *'       commercial 36 

Spanish 26 

**         Malagas  fortified 30 

Italy,  Naples  12 

**      Piedmont    18 

"      Lombardy,  red 19 

Greek 15 

United  States,  California 15 

Australia 18 

THE  RECTIFYING  AND  ADULTERATING  OF  WINES. 
Mr.  Vizetelly  *  says : 

The  fortifying  of  these  wines  (Port)  is  carried  on  to  the  same  extent  as 
formerly,  partly  because  it  is  a  kind  of  tradition  with  the  growers  and 
shippers  that  a  high  spirituous  quality  is  looked  for  in  Port  by  foreigners . 
generally,  partly  to  disguise  the  extreme  roughness  of  the  inferior  vint- 
ages, but  mainly  to  make  up  for  a  clumsy  mode  of  vinification,  and  to 
rt'nder  the  wine  quickly  marketable. 

Mr.  Bernard  ^  estimated  the  amount  of  spirit  ordinarily  added 
to  Port  wine  at  22  per  cent.,  or  25  gallons  per  pipe ;  Baron 
Forrester,'  at  26  gallons  of  over-proof  spirits  ;  while  Mr.  John- 
stone* considered  49  gallons  of  "adventurous  proof  spirits  per 
pipe"  to  be  nearer  the  standard  of  the  Port  wine  ordinarily  im- 
ported into  England.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  not  long  ago 
Portugal  imported  upward  of  1,600,000  gallons  of  British  spirits 
in  a  single  year.  Since  then  it  has  obtained  from  Prussia  a 
cheaper  article  of  spirit  distilled  from  potatoes  and  beets. 

'  Wine  Juror  at  Vienna  in  1873. 

•  Who  visited  Portugal  wine  districts  for  the  British  Government 

•  Himself  a  wine  grower. 

^  Of  the  Testing  Department  of  her  Majesty^s  Customs. 
10 
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Seven tj-five  years  ago  it  appeared  in  evidence  that  the  aver- 
age quantity  of  Port  wine  iiiipuiied  into  England  was  20,(HM) 
pipei|  anniiallj,  while  the  annual  con.sinnptitui  wa;s  not  le^  than 
60,0<A>  pipes  ;  and  befoi*©  a  piirlianjentaiy  coniniittee  it  appeared 
that  Port  wine  wti.s  made  of  Cajx^  wine,  eider,  and  bmndy; 
others  from  eoniinun  French,  Spani^lu  and  Sicihan  wine«  and 
a  Hlieral  admixture  of  raw  spirits.  These  and  a  variety  of  other 
itnxings  were  made  in  the  London  docks.  One  witnet^^  pro- 
duced a  hook,  called  tlie  ''  Licensed  Victnaler'e  Guide/'  whicli 
gave  receipts  for  the  manufacture  of  Port  and  other  wines  t 

Nowadays  (sayn  Mi\  Vizetelly)  sptirioua  Port  h  produofd  on  a  large 
scale  at  Taragomi,  in  Spaim  whicli  imports  t  oDHidernhlcMiiumtitk-H  of  dried 
elderberrii'H  prfMiiiialily  for  deepening  tbe  color  of,  if  Dot  for  acluallj 
ttdulteratiug,  the  so-called  ^^SpaniBh  Redi*."  A  couple  of  years  ago  I 
tiiijted  j^corca  of  sample,'*  of  fictitious  Ports,  in  every  stsigo  of  early  and  in- 
teraiedititc  divelopmeiit — rough,  fruity,  fiery,  rounded,  and  tawny— in 
the  cellars  of  some  of  the  miinufacturers  jit  C'ette,  and  saw  some  tboiiKund* 
of  jiipcH  of  eon  verted  Rousillon  wine  lying  ready  for  shipmtat  to  England 
and  vflrioaw  northorn  countries  an  vintji^e  Fort. 

Mr.  yizetelly  gives  similar  facts  in  regard  to  the  rectification 
and  aduUeration  of  the  popidar  Slu^ny  wine.  Dr.  Thndichmn, 
who  speaks  from  pei*si»nnl  ohservation  of  the  pmctices  in  wine 
countries,  after  mentioning  the  use  of  phister  of  Parifi  and  sul- 
phur, Bays  that  subsequently  *' spirit  is  added  to  the  wine,  the 
finer  qualities  receiving  a  couple  of  gallons  to  the  butt,  and  the 
commoner  ones  six  gallons.  This  is  simply  tlje  first  dose,  for 
sulphured  Sherry  cantiot  be  properly  clarified  without  having 
its  alcobolie  strength  materially  raised ;  besides  winch,  when- 
ever tlte  wine  chances  to  fall  sick,  as  it  frequentiy  does,  Kpirir. 
the  pabuhnn  for  all  disorders  with  rearers  of  common  Sherry, 
i^  again  had  i*ecoursc  to.'"  The  conventional  Sherry  receives 
seven  galhjus  of  proof  spirit  to  the  butt;  the  golden,  fifteen 
galbms;  and  tbe  pale-brrnvn,  twenty  gallons.  Mr.  C>  IL  Vince, 
a  correspondent  t>f  the  London  ''Times/'  stated  a  few  years  ago 
that  ""Mnauv  hundreds  id'  tests  nuide  by  him  in  S|ialTj  of -yonng 
wines,  the  primary  fermentation  of  wduch  was  complete,  gave 
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an  aTei^iige  of  26  per  cent,  ui  prnof  spirit;  "  and  Mi\  Walter 

Uurton,  late  of  her  Maje^^ty's  Customs,  said  that  '*uf  mauj 

tlioiLsandB  of  test^,  which  lie  had  madt!  at  the  London  Custom 

House,  the  average  sliowed  HT  per  cent,  of  proof  spirit,  while 

^ome  exhibited  a.s  nitieh  as  50  per  cent/'     The  same  unbiased 

utithority  says  that  *'  tlie  wine  supply  in  the  Cuetoni's  wai*e- 

Iionsess  is  often   amplitietl  under  the  positive  superintendence 

of  Gavemment  officials,  and  at  public  cost/^     ''  A  wuie  jobber 

hairiiig,  say  1,000  gallons  of  wine,  can  add  thereto  IW  gallons 

of  spirit,  making  a  total  of  U»JO  gallons  of  wine,  thereby  con- 

verting  in  a  few  minutes  IW  gidlona  of  crude  potato  w^iisky, 

ditnted  with  London  water,  and  costing  about  u  shilling  per 

^ailoiu   into,  it    may  be,  a  "  t^peciul    Sherry''  ur  a  *' vintiige 

I^.rt;' 

"  With  regard  to  the  natural  strength  of  the  native  Jerez 
<  Spain)  wineti,  samples  proeureLl  on  tlie  spot  by  Mr.  Bernard, 
for  her  Majesty^s  Commissioners  of  Customs,  were  found  to 
0€>ntain  ^Oi  to  28  degrees  of  proof  spirit,"  or  about  17  per  cent. 
«>f  alcohoh     Two  exceptional  wines  showed  29  to  35  degrees. 

These  Stat  clients  we  have  been  careful  to  o])tain  from  gen- 
tlemeu  who  will  not  Im  charged  with  "temperance  fanaticisni/' 

Mr.  Vizetelly,  near  the  close  of  his  book,  says: 

fortified  wiues,  it  shoiilfl  bo  ivinerabered,  are  Qe\'or  by  iiiiy  chjmce  von- 

nc<|  hy  the  iuimbitaiit-B  of  the  cnuutry  wIhtc  they  are  priHbiced,     They 

'«'v-«zii(l  thism  utt  the  uuimifucturer^i*  tif  imlt^tiou  wines  avoid  their  owa  com- 

p^^andft.     I  rt«inember,  when  iit  Cette,  one  of  the  largest  of  tbe^e  iimiUga- 

f  iim^tup^  in  flQowing  rae  tlie  use  of  his  extensive  cellars,  eanditlly  eocju^h 

^*fe»^«-Jtiiwd  me  that  he  would  uut  rwhiiit  a  single  one  nf  his  tniii>roriiied 

P^o^BcU  to  his  owa  table, 

I4  it  said  that  there  are  some  wines  so  cheap  that  there  can 
^**^  ^0  profit  in  imitattng  or  adulterating  them  ? 

**Tlie  Italian  wines  do  not  bear  exportation.     Ileneo  the  de- 

muiifl  for  them  is  limited,  and  their  prices  very  cheap/'    **  The 

p^i\*  jnice  of  tlie  grape/'  gays  an  eminent  American  long  resi- 

otit\t  ill  Florejice,  **can  l>e  funilshedhere  fctr  twocents  a  Invtlle, 
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vet  the  rehiilers  choose  to  gaiu  a  fraction  of  profit  by  the  ad* 
luiii^ioii  of  water  and  drugs."  A  friend  of  mine,  a  Grerman  re- 
siding in  Konie,  was  advised  by  an  Italian  physician  to  get,  if 
jHvsidbks  s^^nne  pnro  wine  for  the  use  of  his  wife,  who  was  an 
iinalid.  lie  apphed  to  a  friend  in  the  wine  business  and 
Ivggini  him  to  procure  some  wine  which  he  cH>uld  warrant  to 
Iv  unadulioratod.  **  1  cxmnot  do  it,"  said  the  dealer,  ''  and  I  do 
not  Ivlievo  that  you  can  obtiiin  it  in  all  Italy." 

A  few  tacts  will  show  the  al^surdity  of  supposing  that  many 
ot  the  wines  sold  as  choi^v  articles  all  over  the  world  can  be 
gi^nuiuo.  The  quantity  prinluiVil  from  the  juice  of  the  grape, 
umlor  the  original  name,  is  ti^K>  small  for  so  wide  a  circulation. 
Two  or  thr\v  facts  will  sutK^v  : 

The  slojvs  ot  Mt,  Vesuvius  prvxiui^v  a  wine  called,  for  its 
mrity,  giwit  doIioao\\  ar.d  exqi;:s::o  ::avor,  L'V\^ryiruw  C^riitti 
— the  tears  of  Ci.rist,  Atui  ye:  this  rin-^t,  choicest,  and  most 
prvvioixs  of  a;;  hal:a!\  wiv.os  is  s».'.d  a:  ovt  ry  :!ia  and  restaurant 
ir,  Sv^u: V^crn  Ita*y  a:  aK^:;:  7^  vvr.ts  ^  Iv'ttlo :  ar.d  in  many  parts 
ot  :I;c  worlvi  1\>sa:^^  i:  :>  s<^\:  a:  ev.  .^r.iic-us  i^rlc^s^ 

x^vv:\    Av-rt-s^  x*y>;'rv'  ->  r*:?<.xi  >>    :>.;    yr  yr:;:;r-  ^r•z^>^  Menemicfa,  the 
r,^.\v;  .i^/.,s.;>  o:  KV/,rc  xki:-:,>^  ^':lt'/.;^l  '    .'.^^i-T.^C^r^  "*    It  5S  «ftS«riT  sought 
:.f  >\  «vxv:v.->s  k:v^>v  *:•>.;  y.'-*.*x-\'^  Ar«l  -*. .  x  >t  :b;  liccsirid  bottles,  at 
*X\,:  #.^  A  Xst.-.       \  < ;  *:  :>  oix  :!:>,'  >*  v.v  1>k:  . :  ^v«-rr  b:otI  in  GeraLuiT  •ti:^ 
f^.-i^jt  jt^  :o  fw<  i  Vc: V.     rV  \"^i;*vl  .-ju nxI  :>sf '  v^rj^r^*:;  X:cpMiux  ~ is.  per — 

sVc?v^<«v«»dtmA  mIC  ^JW  lyf***M%  *  c^Mi'^^tv/  Xrr»  ^nxK  v«»  ^^i  visited  tli 
x^j9»t\«^  ^  ^  «e^  «^M^x  «»J1  >«k^  ^*f«ttS;5!f\i  X'  «<f  ^a»f  Hx4l  on  whic 
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vender  of  wine  in  Paris :  ^*  Full  one  half  of  the  liquor 
VLB  wine  in  Paris  is  fabricated.'' 
9,non  Farmr,  nut  less  eniincint  for  candor  and  fairness  than 
[for  research  and  eloquence,  speakg  very  clearly  on  the  question 
|of  the  adulteration  of  winen.     lie  says :  * 

You  think  that  the  wine  you  are  nipping  was  ripened  in  the  golden  mn- 
\light  of  Italian  valleys,  or  that  it  bloc»mcd  in  purple  on  the  hills  of  the 
lEhiiiG  or  the  Mostille.  But  did  it  ?  O  mneta  simptieitaa/  Kow,  I  always 
tUke  to  gel  my  evidence,  as  far  as  possible,  not  from  those  who  agree  with 
fine,  but  from  those  who  differ  from  nic,  bcoaUBe  then  I  feel  ihnt  it  muat 
f  he  quito  alx)ve  suspicion.  And  I  am  very  glad  to  iidduce  evidence  wliich 
>  oot  ID  the  least  my  own,  but  which  eomea  entirely  from  those  who  are 
the  hearty  opponents  of  total  abBlinence. 

I  saw  the  other  day  u  pamphlet  from  a  gentleman  w^ho  haa  lately  taken 
upon  him  to  denounce  total  abi<tinence,  and  who  makes  an  athu^k  on  me; 
«iid  he  tells  a  story  of  a  French  wine  dealer  of  his  aequaintance,  w*ho 
Mid:  **  I  grow  400  pipes  of  Avine  on  my  estate  and  1  sell  10^000/'     When 
I  wast  more  information  I  go,  not  to  the  books  of  **  teetotal  fanatics/' 
not  to  temperance  publication.s,  but  to  the  books  of  connoisseurs,  w^ho 
write  ia  the  interest  of  wine-drinking.     Professor  Jlulder,  in  hin  work  on 
the  "ChemiMtrj'  of  Wine/'  says  that  in  the  manufacture  of  wine  there  are 
_  two  main  protieAscs — the  process  of  ferraentafction,  and  that  of  clearing; 
H  ftnd  he  tells  us  that  adulteration  begins  from  the  very  moment  the  grapes 
^■Mgathered.     He  also  says  that  in  the  process  of  fermentation  are  added 
^nMl^^  other  tMogs)  cream  of  tartar,  bone  charcoal,  juniper,  and  prepara- 
tions of  lead:  the  latter,  if  added  in  even  the  amallest  quantity,  rendering 
the  wine  highly  deleterious.       Then  comes  the   process  of  clearing  or 
**  fining,"  and  he  says  there  are  added  (among  other  ingredients)  {>ow- 
den»l  marble,  gypsnm,  blood,  salt,  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  also,  that  in 
sulphurizing  the  casks,  the  wine  becomes  not  un frequently  ars(*nieal. 

But,  perhaps,  in  the  exercise  of  that  lirttie  which  enables  you  to  look 
I  down  upon  us,  you  are  drinking  dry  Sherry.     Therefore  I  go  to  an  article 
[ivritt^n  by  Dr,  B.  Yeo  against  total  abstinence,  and  he  makes  the  remark 
I  tliat  diy  Sherries  do  an  incalcukble  amount  of  harm.     Frightened  by  that 
jfoa  turn  to  lM>«t  Bherry.     I  go  to  the  observations  of  Mr.  Cyrus  Redding, 
I  there  find  that  it  ia  aometiraea  a  low-priced  Sherry,  mixed  with  the 
'triilutigs  of  brandy  casks  and  a  small  quantity  of  lamb's  blood.     There- 
lore  you  take  refuge  in  Claret.     Again  I  go  to  Mr,  Cyrus  Redding'8  book^ 
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where  he  tells  me  about  ii  low-priced  Claret,  which  is  frequently  inAdei 
l>Mcl  French  wine  miKed  uith  cider,  <"<JckineHU  turnsole,  and  other  dru^ 
After  that  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  e*ay,  **  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  witi 
Sherries ;  I  will  take  refuge  iu  g-mnd  old  crusted  Port  wine/'  But  wheif" 
you  come  to  Port  wine  the  case  is  a  great  dual  worse  for  you.  Professor 
Mulder  tells  ua  tliat  a  great  deal  of  Port  is  made  in  wMeh  there  i^  not  a 
single  drop  of  grape  juice  at  all^  but  thiit  there  i*  a  concoction  of  giun- 
benzoin,  gum-dragon,  red  j^nder,  tartar,  tartaric,  citric,  and  oic&lic  adds, 
logwood,  and  that  recenth'  there  has  been  added  to  it,  in  order  to  give  i| 
color  and  aroma,  nitric  acid  aart  nitric  ether. 

Perhaps  you  think  you  are  too  great  connoisseurii  to  be  deceived  hy' 
such  mixtures.  They  deceive  even  experienced  chemi.*ts,  and  Profesfmr 
Mulder  tells  us  that  England  stands  far  beyond  other  countries  in  the 
art  of  adulteration ;  and  Mr,  Redding  says  that  the  adulteration  of  wine 
has  become  of  late  almost  a  seientiiie  jiursuit,  and  also  that  the  effect  of 
pure  wine  on  a  healthy  stomach  is  known  in  this  coantry  by  very  few.     X 

The  United  States  Consul  Glover,'  of  Havre,  writes  under 
dat^  of  April  2S,  LSS*2,  as  follows,  respecting  tlie  wine  and 
brandy  products  of  Fnincc : 

It  ia  very  difficult  to  aiTive  at  a  just  con  elusion  in  regard  to  the  amount 
of  falsified  winct*  and  liquors  ship^jed  from  this  consular  district  to  the 
United  States,  My  opinion  is,  however,  thnt  a  very  large  percentage  of 
such  products  is  either  adulterated  by  the  introduction  of  deleterious 
dnigs,  or  the  mixing?  of  a  low  grade  of  Spanish  wines. 

While  I  am  hardly  pre]iared  1o  say  tlmt  such  falsification  would  call  for 
the  absolute  prohibition  of  importation  into  the  United  States,  I  am  quite 
sure  that  our  Government  would  be  justified  in  instituting  a  rigid  inspec- 
tion of  all  mnes  and  brandies  exported  from  this  country. 

BRAXDY. 

The  question  of  the  adnltemtion  of  wine  is  closiely  related  to 
the  adulteration  of  !>randy,  pure  wine  being  the  basii?  of  pnre 
lirandj.  The  following  testitnony  by  Hon.  George  Giilord,' 
United  St^ites  Consid  at  I^i  Rochelle,  France,  over  tlie  date  of 
June  5,  1SS2,  notwithstanding  its  length,  is  too  valuable  to  he 
either  omitted  or  condensed*     He  says : 

'  **Reporta  of  Consuls  of  the  tjnitod  States,"  Washington,  D.  C^  18B2,  p.  RIT.^ 
« Ibid,  i-p,  38^-339. 
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No  considerable  quantity  of  wine  being  exported  to  the  United  States 
/rom  the  La  Rochelle  district,  my  inquiries  have  been  wholly  confined  to 
the  quality  of  the  brandy  produced  in  this  region  whence  nearly  the  en- 
tine  supply  of  our  country  is  drawn.  In  the  year  1881  the  export  of 
bna.ndy  from  France  to  the  United  States  was  of  the  declared  value  of 
$1,  S88,563,  of  which  a  part,  valued  at  $1,210,851,  was  shipped  from  this 
dis.^»ict,  chiefly  from  the  town  of  Cognac. 

*X*lie  conclusion  is  inevitable  at  the  outset  that  the  production  of  genuine 
br^z^dy  from  the  white  wine  of  the  country  has  substantially  ceased  on 
Mcs-ount  of  the  failure  of  the  vine.  In  a  trip  for  personal  observation 
tl«"o\igh  the  **  Grand  Champagne  "  region  of  the  department  of  Charente, 
l^r^  unable  to  find  a  single  vineyard;  the  destruction  caused  by  the 
Phylloxera  is  complete,  and  not  a  barrel  of  wine  will  be  made  this  year 
in  t^liat  famous  country.  In  the  region  of  the  so-called  **  Petite  Cham- 
P^S^ne"  a  few  vines  may  still  be  seen,  and  in  the  *'  Bois,"  where  formerly 
*  P^ire  brandy,  but  of  relatively  inferior  quality,  was  produced,  the  wine 
<^rop  of  the  last  three  years  has  been  of  comparatively  trifling  importance. 
Every-where  wheat-fields  occupy  the  soil  formerly  covered  by  the  vine. 
^^  tbe  whole  department  of  the  Charente  197,500  acres  of  land,  all  in  the 
^*^*»e  of  inferior  brandy,  remain  nominally  devoted  to  vineyards ;  but  two 
^Mrda  of  this  area  is  already  attacked  by  the  phylloxera.  In  the  Lower 
^*^arente,  where  also  a  portion  of  the  white  wine  was  formerly  distilled, 
^**^, 500  acres  of  vineyards  still  exist;  but  125,000  acres  are  rendered  in 
S'^'^at  measure  unproductive  by  the  progress  of  the  disease,  which  is  this 
y^*^  making  its  appearance  upon  the  coast  itself,  where  it  has  hitherto 
"®^tt  supposed  that  its  approach  was  not  to  be  dreaded.  The  average 
*^iiual  production  of  wine  was  formerly  176,000,000  gallons  in  the  two 
^^partments.     For  the  last  three  years  it  has  been  as  follows : 


1879. 


^l^Mwite 

^-ow«r  Charente. 


(Jallons. 
12,081,124 
26,764,596 


1880. 


1881. 


Total. 


38,845,720 


Gallons.  I        Gallons. 

18,387,774     \      12,633,060 
41,226,768     I      37,548,038 


59,614,542 


50,181,098 


*W»i  prodnction  of  wine  has  therefore  fallen  to  less  than  one  third  of  its 

^•***i«r%Tenige,  and  in  the  Cognac  region  it  has  ceased.     The  production 

y*  ^nudiie  brandy  has  diminished  in  a  much  larger  proportion,  since  the 

*^  W^OOO  gallons  of  wine  reported  for  1881  include  the  red  wines  not 

^**t  ijr  dMUatlon,  and  the  high  price  of  the  small  quantity  remaining 

\  btandy  prevents  its  general  use  for  that  purpose. 
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FALSIFICATION  OF   BRANDY. 

Production  hariog  caLsed  three  ycfln*  ago,  the  only  genuine  bmndysent 
to  the  UnitLMi  8tiites  isdmwn  from  the  atocksui'cninnlsited  in  forrmT  yi-ars. 
Tht'iiic  iiccuninlationB  arv  wtill  quite  importanl,  sinjountin*^,  it  is  claimed, 
to  over  2,000^0(^0  gallons.  But  Ic.^t*  than  a  third  of  the  flhipmcnts  to  the 
United  States  are  made  by  houses  that  have  refused  to  renew  their  sup- 
plies by  purchikHiiig-  or  coneofting  the  new  brantly,  which  Uy  in  the  ma- 
jority of  v^isQs,  uecv8Siin\\/<shf{fi<uL  A  very  large  part  of  tlie  brandy  we 
receive  from  France  is  tliisi  falsified  article^  aud^  in  my  opinion,  not  mare 
than  one  third  of  it  ctui  he  regarded  (t»  aktve  sminrion.  Not  a  week  poaset 
without  shipments  to  New  York  or  Boston  of  brandy  which  is  delivered 
in  the  cask,  all  expenses  paid»  on  board  the  steamer  at  Havre  or  Bordeaux, 
for  le99  than  the  genuine  artidr  conta  here.  During  the  ]ires;ent  qnuirter,  for 
instance,  many  shipments  have  lieen  made  at  175  to  180  fmnci?  the  hecto- 
liter of  22  gallons,  while  no  brandy,  even  the  so-called  *' 1881,"  is  sold 
at  less  than  205  franca  by  the  rural  proprietors. 

In  case  of  prices  like  the  above  tliere  \»  not  the  least  njom  for  doubt, 
all  the  diisinterested  authorities  whom  I  have  consulted  here  being  unani- 
mously of  the  opinion  that  an  article  furnished  on  such  terms  cannat  eon- 
tain  a  <lmp  of  genuine  brandy.  In  fact,  I  do  not  understHod  the  mer- 
chants  to  sustain  a  different  view;  they  only  say  that  their  American 
customers  demand  an  article  at  a  given  pric%^  and  that  they  furnish  it  as 
required. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Bhipments,  however,  especially  from  Cognac, 
are  at  prices  calculated  to  inspire  confidence.  But  unhappily  t!da  tei*t  b 
quite  insufficient ;  for  within  the  last  three  years  the  brandy  trade  has 
imdergone  a  complete  transformation.  Etai  the  merehant*  who  honestly 
denre  to  purchase  a  pure  artirh^  and  irho  profess  t&  have  done  »»?,  cannot  be 
mre  tJutt  thetf  are  not  deteked.  As  is  prol>ably  well  known,  these  mer- 
chants do  not  generally  distill  brandy  themselves.  They  buy  it  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  vineyards,  each  one  of  whom  has  a  stiO.  Now  these 
latter  have  become  extremely  skillful  in  the  manipulation  of  the  alcohol 
and  the  drugs  of  which  the  brandy  of  to  day  is  made,  a**  I  have  learned 
from  conversiktions  with  the  mayors  and  cur^s  of  the  rural  communes.  A 
priest  inhabiting  a  tittle  village  in  the  "Grand  Cluunpagne  "  country^ 
and  perfectly  conversant  i^-ith  the  Bubject,  said  to  me:  **  There  la  no 
budnesB  in  the  world  in  whiich  fraud  is  more  universal  or  more  succeas- 
foL  Oiir  country  j^eople  have  liecome  more  than  a  match  for  the  mer- 
chants.'^ 

The  designation  under  which  the  merchandise  is  delivered  to  the  pub- 
lic is  a  still  less  .satisfactory  safegnaixl  against  falsification.      Mercbft&ta 
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'  deHh<?Tntcly  mnlfi  bmndy  of  imy  year  requiri'd  or  of  nny  quality,  Tht^ 
[  fiention  of  the  years  184U  or  187*)^  for  insbiMcc,  in  an  io  voice  or  on  the 
fbhc'l  of  a  bottU%  may  ha  regarded  with  perfect  assuraace  ti»  having  no 
hirlher  tneiming  than  that  the  ftrtirle  m  question  is  presumed  to  have  the 
a*te  or  color  of  the  braudy  produced  in  tlie  year  mentioned,  Tlie  same 
Pfem&rk  may  be  made  in  referents  to  the  pojiulnr  dedications,  ** Cognac/* 
J"  Fine  Old  Cognac,"  and  e.speeinUy  **  Fmt*  Chiimpagne. '' 

The  gremter  part  of  the  brandy  of  to-day  is  prepared  from  alcohol  ot> 

ained  from  grain,  |KJtatoe^  or  Ix'ets.     Coincident  with  the  failure  of  the 

^  white  wine  was  the  ajipcaranee  of  large  qttautitias  of  alcohol  in  the  jmrts 

of  the  Chareate,  the  most  of  it  coraiog  from  Germany,     This  importation 

iDcrea^cs  from  year  to  year,  and  is  to-ih*y  46  per  cent,  greater  than  in 

[1680.      Whoever  will  take  the  trouble  to  look  may  see  barrels  of  this 

l^tfrmoA  alcohol  piled  up  in  the  store-houses  of  the  merchant m.     A  simple 

I  of  reduction  and  admixture  of  drugs,  a  little  jaire  brandy,  or  the 

of  wine  to  give  the  brandy  taste,  and  the  color  of  the  **wood/' 

iinikrily  suffice,  with  the  brand  of  Cognac,  to  create  a  beverage  which 

nds  a  ready  sale  in  foreign  countries. 


» 


AU  French  brandy  might  prcp^ly  and  perhaps  oti^ht  t^  be  exchid^dfr&m 

Unittd  States  on  mnitary  grounds.     There  is  a  strong   presumption 

nst  the  purity  of  a  very  large  part  of  it,  and  it  is  unfortunately  almost 

possible  to  detect  the  fraud  by  chemii:al  analysis,  e.sjR'cially  where  the 

OS  mixtures  now  employed  are  passed  through  the  wtilU     The  repu- 

of  a  few  great  houses  that  now  place  on  the  market  only  what  they 

w  from   their  own  stocks,  accumulated  l>efore  IH71>,  might  l>e  a  auf- 

ieot  guaranty  of  the  purity  of  their  merchandise.     But  even  with  respect 

them,  it  may  be  said  that  they  dose  their  brandies  with  caramel**  and 

her  substances  in  order  to  adapt  them  to  the  tai^te  of  their  English  and 

mericao  customers.      They  wo  aid  never  venture  to  send  to  the  United 

iei»  a  strictly  pure  brand}'  as  it  comes  from  the  stilly  for  our  amateurs 

wotild  regard  it  as  aharnh  and  inferior  and  perhaps  falyiJied  article.     In 

any  ctie,  these  houses  could  hardly  l:>e  excepted  by  name  from  the  opera- 

Uxm  of  aoch  measures  as  might  be  taken  to  protect  the  public  health,    A 

§miefni  meoMure^  tttduding  thr  article  entirelij,  would  seem,  therefore,  to  be 

ilhe  only  effective  defense  against  the  admission  of  a  poison  for  which  our 

people  pay  one  or  two  million  dollars  a  year,  besides  the  import  duty, 

which,  in  case  of  the  impure  article,  is  over  100  per  cent,  of  its  invoice 

value,  GEORGE  GIFFORD, 

CsiTED  States  Consulate,  Vofimdn 

La  Bochelk,  June  5,  1882. 
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THE    BREW    OF    THE    WORLD. 

Gaiiibrinue,  a  legendary  king,  regarded  in  Germany  as  tlie 
inventor  of  lieer,  and  vmoiidy  i*epresented  in  the  old  traditions^* 
huA  the  greatest  propularity  among  all  beer-drinking  people. 
"  No  i^ersunage  in  Belgie  tmdition  has  been  more  recommended 
tlian  King  Gambrinus/"*  To  this  day,  at  Jena  and  other  uni- 
versity towujv  the  situdents  annually  choose  the  one  of  their 
nuiul>eF  wlui  drinks  the  most  l)eer  for  their  '*  beer  king,-'  whom 
Ihey  induct  inUi  a  chair  plai^  under  a  picture  of  Gambrinus^ 
and  who  henceforth  becomes  an  authority  in  all  mattere  relat- 
ing to  the  consumption  of  been  In  all  countries  where  tlie  art 
of  lirewiug  i&  held  in  honor,  the  portrait  of  Gambrinns — some* 
tiini':^  a  rt>ugh  wood-cut  rndely  c^dored,  scHuetimes  a  fine  steel- 
eiigmving  tastefully  deeomted — is  hung  by  hi§  devotees  in  every 
^uokiug  r\x>ui*  Tlie  type  is  a  Flemish  cavalier  of  the  Middle 
Agm^  deeoral^  with  my&l  and  ducal  insiguia,  holding  in  his 
Hand  a  gli»  of  foaming  beer. 

Daring  tlie  ptmmi  iMitury^  tli«  manmfiiettiTe  and  oonsump* 
liciii  of  beer  liavi»  been  greatly  extended,  umklng  it  a  lai^ 
iramiaftodity  in  the  commerce  of  ibe  worid.  At  the  Tienna 
E*\bibif ioiu  in  eocineetkni  witb  tbe  iamplea  of  the  **  Wines  of 
lb«  WorkV^  the  di.'voleei$  of  GambriDtts  asKsabled  samples  of 
bir'orft  uianuAkctiirvHl  aU  ov^r  the  worlds  which  were  subjected 
Ivi  tb«  im^weliiMi  of  ipnagiiiMri  of  Ae  brewi^  an.  The  mag- 
mlada  of  Aia  iadMHir  asad  tlie  iuCftiaatioQ  of  Ae  wor^liipcr^  of 
Oaiabfinos  im].ira9Sod  aU  ottterreffa.  Hie  bi^w^  of  tlie  world  are 
iw«  '   ^1  Ibe  rtime  of  i 


^>«  1^  ««  ff  n»  C.a 


,wmA  hitf^ 


kif  Jb«A  Fttemft 


CHAPTER  I 

S  P  O  E  A  D  I  C      >U)  V  E  31  E  N  T  8  . 

HALTING  trafCfl  dio  Itistory  of  inteiopcninrc  do^m  through 
the  ages  to  oiir  times,  we  retrace  our  step^  a  little  to  n*h 
tice  tlie  first  Iveginnings  of  tlie  TemjK»rance  Reformation,  and 
to  sketch  its  progress  down  to  the  end  of  the  year  1882. 
The  accompanying  picttire  fittingly  repivseets  the  condition 


•Jl 


\^* 


j*^ 


foTsociety  when  tliis  reformation  l>egan.  In  the  darkest  jieri- 
'  ods  of  intemperance  there  wci^  Bonie  who  protected  against  the 
LTumonB  customs,  and  called  for  reform*  But  for  long  age^  they 
[were  few,  and  far  in  advance  of  the  average  Bentimeuts  of  tJicir 
Itimeji.  Like  all  other  rcfonns  starting  up  out  of  low  mond 
conditionB  pervading  all  classes  of  society,  the  beginniugtj  were 
[small,  feeble,  and  inconstant. 

The  first  seed-eowing  of  the  Temperance  Refonnation,  w^hich 
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lias  produced  ro  abundant  a  liarvest  in  our  days,  may  be  traced 
through  iBolated  individual  nioveraents,  during  the  dark  and 
troublous  periods  of  the  last  century.  Modern  Jouadabs  and 
Reehabs  rose  up,  emulating  in  purity  of  example  and  heroic 
virtue,  their  foremiiners  in  ancient  times. 

**No  TDorf  slmll  tlic  poub  of  Rechab  dwell 
_  Alone  in  the  Ea.^tern  clime. 

But  their  fame  shall  uriHe,  while  his  children  t^ll 
The  deeds  of  tho  olden  time. 

**  From  the  driftiog  sands  and  sun^rt  chores, 

To  the  snows  of  our  northern  hills, 
They  have  passed,  nnd  lo !  their  mighty  breath 

The  widi;  earth  round  ub  filLs. 

**Tlifee  thousand  years,  and  the  sacred  lights 

Have  died  on  Judah's  bilk, 
And  the  tones  that  thrilled  \vith  love  or  mirth 

Are  hnslicd  in  death  and  still. 


**  But  the  sons  of  Rechab  still  ure  met. 

As  their  fathers  met  of  yore; 
And  the  vow  among  them  lingers  yet, 

To  tonch  the  wine  no  more.'* 

Tliree  notable  men,  Hons»  Benjamin  Franklin,  John  Adame, 
and  General  Israel  Putnam,  were  redoubtable  eliampioug  of 
reform. 

Benjamin  F>auklin  was  a  man  of  abstemious  habits.  While 
a  journeyman  printer  in  London  he  frequently  protcgted 
against  the  drinking  customs  of  his  fellow-printers ;  and  all 
through  his  after  life,  amid  the  allurements  of  exalted  stations^, 
even  at  the  dissipated  court  of  France,  he  maiutaiiied  strict  ab- 
stinence principles. 

.TOIIK  ADAMS. 

We  have  already  noticed  '*the  elder  Adams,'*  of  Braintree, 
Mass.,  just  licfore  the  Revolution,  raising  his  voice  against  the 
drinking    customs   of   his   times,  and   especially   agiiinst   the 
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ipling  taverns  wliieli  p-catly  aboiiiKletL  Mr.  Adaine  was  not 
II  far  from  twenty-five  yearn  old.     He  freely  denounced  the 

U  of  inteiijperance,  and  exerted  hiuLself  to  reduce  tiie  nuiii- 
of  the  licensed  houses.  In  his  "Journal,"  June  4,  17(il, 
made  a  record  which  evinces  the  spirit  of  the  man : 

Bi^harged  my  venom  to  BiH  Veasey  against  tin?  miiltiuulc*,  povfrty, 
govennnent,  and  ill  efTcctH  of  licensed  housrs,  and  thu  timoroim  ti^m- 
r,  as  well  as  the  criminal  design,  of  thu  select  men  who  grant  tbem 
probation. 

Mr,  Adams'  exertions  against  the  granting  of  Buch  nnmer- 
is  hceuises  were  not  witliuut  at  least  temporary  good  effects. 
X  the  town  meeting  in  Braintree,  March  18,  1701,  it  was 
ited,  by  a  large  majority,  that  tliere  eliould  be  *' no  persons 
tensed  in  the  town  for  retailing  spirituous  liquors,  and  tliiit 
[ly  tliree  persons  be  approl>ated  for  inn-holders,  suitably  situ- 
ed  in  each  precinct''  The  cause  assigned  for  this  aetion  was, 
There  i^  rexsiju  to  apprehend  that  the  present  prevailing  de- 

vity  of  manners  throughout  the  land  in  general,  and  in  this 

'n  in  particular,  is,  in  a  great  measure,  owing  to  the  unneces- 
ry  increase  of  licensi*d  hou&c»s."  Mr.  Adams  also  influenced 
e  Court  of  Sessions  to  reduce  the  number  of  licensed  houses 
lewhere. 

These  good  results,  however,  were  only  temporary.     Fifty 
ears  later,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Benjamin  Hush,  alluding  to  these 

ly  efforts,  he  said :  **  I  only  acquired  the  reputation  of  a 
lerite  and  an  ambitious  demagogue  by  it.     The  numljer  of 

nsed  liouses  was  soon  reinstated  ;  drams,  grog,  and  sotting 
ire  not  diminished,  and  remain  t(i  this  day  as  deploraljlo  as 

ISRAEL  PUTNAiL 
[General  Putnam,  in  Connecticut,  was  not  less  decided,  as  a 
ter  addressed  to  the  County  Court  will  show : 

Brookl\t^,  Feb.  18,  1T83. 
.  6E38TI.EMEK  :   Being  an  enemy  to  idjeneBu*^  disPiptttioTi,  uml  intemper- 
e,  I  would  object  ajt^ainnt  any  measure  that  would  be  eondiicive  there- 
Thc  multiplying  of  public  limises  where  the  public  gooil  doe*  not 
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rt'iiuire  U  has  a  direct  ten*lency  to  mm  the  morals  of  the  jouth,  and  pro- 
mote i<llrnt*s8  aud  intemperance  among  all  ranks  of  people,  espcciaJlj  as 
the  gnin*l  object  of  the  caiulidate^  for  licenses  iu  money,  and  when  that 
in  the  ease,  men  are  not  apt  to  be  overtender  of  people^s  morals  or  purses. 
The  ftuthc>ritii\s  of  thit*  town.  !  think,  have  run  into  a  great  error  in  appro- 
bating un  ad<lJtioual  number  of  public  houaea,  especiallj  in  thi«  parish. 

I  am,  with  e»tt*em,  your  honor*e»  hmmble  (»ervant, 

Israel  PrrprAii. 

To  the  hanomble  County  Court  to  \h^  liolden  at  Windham  ye  Iflth  inat. 

THE  FATHERS  OF  THE  REVOLCTION, 

flO  eminent  for  courage  and  \vi^  foresight^  while  re«ij;«ting  the 
aggrt^-ssions  of  a  foreign  foe,  did  not  overlook  the  great  enemy 
of  intemperance  within  their  own  borders.  As  early  as  Feb, 
27,  1774,  the  Continental  Congress  uttered  its  manifesto  against 
the  incrt>iising  evil  of  strong  drink  : 

B»»dr^k  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  scyeml  Legislatures  of  the 
tlnitf^  SUktcA  immediately  to  pan  laws  the  most  effectual  for  putting  aa 
imnii^iate  stop  to  the  pernicious  practice  of  distilling  grain,  by  which 
tile  modi  cxteniiive  evils  an?  likely  to  be  derived,  if  not  quickly  prevented- 

A  close  examination  of  thia  period  affords  no  evidence  tliat 
tliia  action  produced  any  salutary  effect,  except  in  a  single  in- 
filanre,  Tht*  Pn»vin«nal  Congn^s  of  New  Hampshire,  in  Au- 
gust^ 1775,  pa^<i*il  a  i>reamble  and  resolation,  in  which  tltey 
deploretl  the  great  prwileneQ  of  intemperance,  and  reeom- 
inendinl  that  the  trwits  given  to  soldiei^  on  muster  days  should 
b^  diminii^ied.  and  thai  they  ho  wholly  discontinued  on  the 
di^va  when  thts  ofllcers  are  elected.* 

Tht«f$«^  n.«coiiimeiidatiati$  produced  but  little  imprefisioii  npan 
iht       *   ■      ^iiul.    T'  T^erficaal  to  restrain  an  evil 

uli  ' ^rtwu^^^^^^^^^jmga^ic^t&i.    It  was  too 

I  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^Bl*^  ^  ^  easily  elimi» 

•  *  V  and  power  we?6 

*'    in^ftte^t  moral 
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CONGRESSIONAL    DEBATE. 

In  the  CoBgress  in   1789   tlie  qnestlon  of  taxing  importd 
rcame  up.     The  debate  reflects  the  sentimeiits  of  some  eminent 
men,     Hon,  Rogtir  Sherman,  of  Connecticutj  proposed  a  tax 
of  fifteen  ceiit^  per  gallon  on  West  India  ruin  ;  Mr.  Lawrence^ 
of  New  York,  feared  that  so  high  a  duty  would  lead  to  smug- 
gling, and  consequent  loss  of  revenue;  Mr.   Fitzsininiong,  of 
Penusvlvania,  thouglit  tliere  was  "  no  object  from  which  they 
could  collect  revenue  more  to  be  subjected  to  a  higli  tloty  thirn 
Ijuilent  spirits  of  every  kind,  and  if  tliey  could  lay  the  duty  so 
'  liigU  aa  to  lessen  the  consumption  in  any  degree  the  better^  for 
1  it  ia  not  an  article  of  necessity,  but  of  luxury,  and  a  luxury  of 
I  the  mo€.t  pernicious  kind/' 

Mr.    Madison,  of  Virginia,  said :  '*  I  would  tax  this  article 

with  as  high  a  duty  as  can  be  collected,  and  I  am  sure,  if  we 

judge  from  what  we  have  lieard  and  seen  in  the  several  parts  of 

the  Union,  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  people  of  America  that 

;  this  article  should  have  a  duty  imposed  upon  it  weiglity  iu- 

!deed." 

.In  December,  1790,  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia 

aorialized  Congress  on  this  subject,  calling  attention  to  '"the 

f  pernicious  effects  of  distilled  liquors  upon  morals  and  manners," 

and  in  prt:Kiuciug  ''a  great  portiou  of  the  most  obstinate,  pain- 

Liul,  and  mortal  disorders  which  afflict  tlie  human  body."    They 

"  impair  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  thereby  tend  to 

hlishonor  our  character  as  a  nation,  and  degrade  our  species  as 

lintelligent  beings.''     They  declared  that  **  the  habitual  use  of 

listiUed  spirits  is  wholly  unnecessary."     They  then  say ; 

Your  memorialista  have  beheld  with  regret  the  feeble  influence  of  reason 
kaml  religion  in  restrnining  the  evils  which  they  have  enumemted.  They 
enter  their  hopes,  therefore,  of  aa  effectual  remedy  of  them  in  the  wis- 
tdom  aud  power  of  the  Le^lature  of  the  United  States;  and  m  behalf  of 
k  the  interests  of  humatiity,  to  which  their  profession  is  closely  Jiilied,  they 
[  Ihus  publicly  entreat  Congress,  by  their  obligations,  to  protect  the  livea 
|l>f  their  constituents,  and  by  their  regard  to  the  character  of  our  nation, 
'  and  to  the  rimk  of  our  s|)ecies  in  the  ncale  of  beingti,  to  impose  such  heavy 
11 
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duties  upon  all  distilk*d  spirits  as  shall  be  effectual  to  restrain  tbeir  in- 
tempcrttt©  use  In  our  country.     Signed  by  order  of  tbe  College, 

JoH2«r  Redmajw,  Pr^ident, 
Attest,  Samuel  Powell  Griffiths,  Se^^ry^ 

PHiLADELLPmA,  December  27,  1790, 

No  one  wlio  reads  the  next  chapter  will  fail  to  recognize  the 
influence  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Benjamin  Rnsh,of  Philadelphia, 
in  the  foregoing  memorial,  and  the  action  which  led  to  it 

THE  EARLY  ilETHODISTS. 

We  have  already  noticed  that  Rev.  John  Wesley,  as  early  m 
1T44,  incorporated  into  the  Eules  of  hia  Societies  a  prohibition 
against 

Drunkenness,  biijing^  or  selling  Bpirituoutt  liquors,  or  drinking  tbcm, 
unless  in  ctuses  of  extreme  necessity. 

This  nile  governed  the  first  Methodists  in  this  conntry  from 
1766  to  1784.  At  the  latter  date  the  Methodist  Kpiscopal 
Church  Wiis  organized  in  the  United  States. 

In  1784  the  (reneral  Conference  a<lupted  tbe  foregoing  nde 
of  Mr,  Wcisley  for  the  government  of  tbe  whole  Chnrch.  But, 
previous  to  this  they  had  borne  their  testimony  against  this 
great  evil.     At  a  Conference  held  in  178D,  they  inquired  : 

Que9,  23.  Do  we  disapprove  of  tlie  pnirtiee  of  distilling  grain  into 
liquor  ?  Shall  we  disown  our  friendja  who  will  not  renounce  the  practice? 
Ans,  Yea. 

At  a  Conference  held  in  1783  they  inquired : 

Qut4,  11.  Should  our  friends  he  permitted  to  make  spirituoua  liquors^ 
sell,  and  drink  them  in  drams  ?  Ann.  By  no  means;  we  think  it  wroDg 
in  its  nature  and  eonjietjuenctis;  and  desire  all  oiu*  preachers  to  teach  the 
people,  by  precept  and  example^  to  put  away  tMs  evil* 

Jes^e  Lee  *  says  : 

At  that  time  it  was  but  seldom  known  that  a  Methodist  prcacber 
drank  j*pirituou?^  liquors,  unless  in  cases  of  extreme  neces8ity. 
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Dr.  Thomas  Coke  aud  Francis  Asbury,  the  first  Bishops  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  America,  in  tlieir  "  Notes 
on  the  Discipline,"  alluding  to  this  rftle,  said ; 

Par  be  it  from  us  to  wish  or  endeavor  to  intrude  upon  the  proper  re* 
l%ioufl  or  dril  liberty  of  any  of  our  jM^ople.  But  the  retjiiling  of  spiritu- 
OUB  liquors,  and  giving  drams  to  euHtomfn*  when  they  call  at  the  stores^ 
ire  mich  prevalent  customs  at  present,  and  nre  productive  of  so  many 
pTils,  that  we  judge  it  our  indkiveasablc  duty  to  form  a  regulation  against 
them.  The  cause  of  God,  whicb  we  prefer  to  every  other  consideration 
tmder  heaven,  absolutely  requires  us  to  step  forth  with  humble  boldness 
in  tlus  respect. 

These  notes  were  prepared  at  the  stiggestion  of  the  General 
Oonference  of  1796,  and  received  the  sanction  of  the  next  Gen- 
cral  Conference  of  1 SOO.  Thns  it  is  seen  that  the  founders  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Cluireh  dcBer^x^dly  rank  aiiiong  the 
etrUest  movers  in  this  great  moral  enterprise.  And,  as  we  pro- 
greea,  it  will  be  seen  that  their  sons  have  axjqnitted  themselveB 
in  a  manner  worthy  of  theh*  fathers. 


THE  FRIENDS. 


The  "  Yearly  Meeting  "  of  the  Friends,  in  New  England,  in 
L  1784,  incorporated  intt>  their  discipline  a  special  clani^e  against 
I  the  use  of  ardent  spirits;  and  again,  in  1788,  tliey  strength- 
ened their  previous  action,  and  made  it  binding  on  all  tlieir 
members. 

L  THE  FIRST  TEIHPER.1NCE  ASSOCIATION 

^in  this  country  was  formed  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1789, 
in  the  town  of  Litchfield,  Conn.  In  the  ^'  Federal  Herald,"  ' 
it  is  recorded  that  *'  upward  of  two  hundred  of  the  most  re- 
spectable farmers  in  Litchfield  Connty,  Conn,,  have  formed  an 
UBodation  to  encourage  the  disuse  of  spirituous  liquors,  and 
have  determined  not  to  use  any  kind  of  distilled  spirits  in 
oing  their  fanning  work  the  ensuing  season."'  Whether  this 
Illation  had  a  Constitution  and  By-laws  does  not  now  api>ear ; 
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bnt  they  liad  a  teinperaBce  Pledoe,  thiie  recognizing  a  ineasnre 
which  has  long  beon  prominent  in  the  Temperance  Refonua- 
tion.  After  a  long  preamble  *  setting  forth  the  grounds  of 
their  action,  stands  the  following  pledge  : 

We  do  hereby  as^ociiite  and  mutually  agree,  that  hereafter  we  will  carry 
on  our  business  without  the  use  of  distilled  spirits,  as  an  article  of  refresh- 
ment, either  for  ourselves,  or  for  those  whom  we  employ;  and  that,  in- 
stead thereof^  we  will  serve  our  wurkmca  with  wholesome  food»  and  the 
common,  simple  driaks  of  our  production.  [Signed  by  Ephraim  Kirby»  | 
Timothy  Skinner,  David  Bnel,  and  nearly  two  hundred  otherH.]  J^H 

Forty-four  yeai-s  afterward,  ten  of  the  original  number  wer^^ 
still  living  in  Litchtield ;  and  one  of  them,  Mr.  David  Biiel, 
was  residing  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety 
years,  a  zealous  advocate  of  temperance. 

This  was  the  first  voluntary  association  of  individuals  pledged 
to  abstain  from  strong  drink  ever  formed  in  this  country.  To 
the  nnfaduig  glory  of  the  farmers  of  Litchfield  Connty  let  it 
ever  be  told.  They  were  the  first  to  originate  and  introduce 
into  practice  the  principle  of  a  social  covenant  to  promote  the 
disuse  of  ardent  spirits.  It  was  the  first  forthputting  of  a 
great  organized  movement  against  alcohol,  which  was  destined 
to  shake  the  land.  But  the  time  had  not  yet  fully  coniLi,  aud 
years  of  delay  intervened  before  the  first  permanent  temper- 
ance society  was  formed.    But  the  way  was  snrely  preparing, 

INDIVmUAL   ACTION. 

The  following  pledge,*  written  about  this  time,  althongh  not 
of  a  social  character,  is  nevertheless  worthy  of  notice,  because 
of  its  striking  peculiarities : 

Wberens  the  subseribcr,  through  the  pernicious  habit  of  drinking,  haa 
greatly  hurt  himself  in  purse  and  person,  and  rendered  himself  odious  to 
all  his  acquaintances,  and  finding  there  is  no  possibiUty  of  breaking  oS. 

'  The  original  onpy  of  the  pledge  was  found  in  1833,  by  Hon,  Seth  P'B^ers, 
while  adTirlniBteriDg  upon  the  estate  of  Mr.  Ephraim  KJrby,  of  Litchfield,  ihe  first 
aiguer,  and  it  was  published  in  the  "  Luchfleld  Enquirer/*  Sept.  26,  1833. 

«  It  was  originaUy  inserted  in  Hon©*s  "  Every-day  Book  "  as  an  advertiae- 
raent. 
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'from  the  said  practice  but  through  the  imposiFibility  to  find  the  liquor^ 
be  therefore  begs  and  prays  that  no  person  will  sell  him  for  money,  or  on 
trust,  tkuy  sort  of  spirituous  liquors,  as  he  will  not  in  future  pt*y  for  it, 
hut  will  prosecute  tiny  one  for  an  action  of  dama^^e  agaiu<?t  the  teniponil 
tmd  eternal  interests  of  the  public^s  humble,  serious,  and  sober  servant, 

'    Jambs  GHALMEKt^. 
NAfiSAr,  Junr  28»  1795, 

Witness,  Weujam  AifBREwa, 

This  language  la  a  eoleiim  protest  against  sedoeing  men  from 
the  paths  of  sobriety  and  virtue  for  tlie  Bake  of  tilthy  Incre, 
It  ia  a  prayer  to  Heaven,  "  Deliver  us  from  eviP' — a  desperate 
Attempt  to  rise  above  tlie  powerful  influence  of  physical  ap- 
petitOfi  and  social  customs,  whicli  break  over  the  barriers  of 
moral  and  religious  instructiou.  It  is  the  voice  of  a  strag- 
gling victim  of  intemperance  crying  to  his  fellows  for  de- 
liverance. How  many  have  felt  the  need  of  such  aid !  Out 
of  this  deep  sense  of  the  neeesi^ity  of  assistance  in  resisting 
an  evil  which  had  clothed  itself  with  conventional  sanctions  for 
ages,  and  interwoven  itself  into  alt  the  net- work  of  society,  tem- 
perance associations  have  arisen. 

In  1797  the  Presbyterian  Synod  of  Pennsylvania  enjoined 
Its  ministers  to  preach  against  the  eril  of  intemperance  and  its 
eansea 

In  the  year  1800  Micajali  Pendleton,  Esq.,  of  Nelson  County, 
Va.,  being  deeply  moved  by  the  altirming  effects  of  inteniper- 
anee  upon  his  contemporaries,  came  to  the  solenm  det-erniiua- 
tion  that  he  would  not  be  entangled  with  this  evil.  In  this 
lime  of  universal  drinking  he  drew  up  a  pledge  of  abstinence 
from  alcoholic  liquors,  for  his  own  personal  benefit,  and  signed 
it.  Mr.  Pendleton  was  a  private  citizen,  of  good  standing 
ig  his  neighbors,  although  not  a  man  of  extensive  inHu- 
ence ;  but  he  seems  to  have  done  what  he  ct)uld,  by  his  indi- 
vidual  efforts,  to  obtain  the  signatures  of  his  acquaintances  to 
the  pledge.  A  large  number  of  names  were  procured,  although 
no  society  was  organized.  We  are  unable  to  give  a  copy  of 
this  pledgB,  but  we  are  assured  that  it  prohibitetl  the  use  of  all 
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alcoholic  drinks  whatever,  including  wine  and  cider,  which  he 
rejected,  because  they  possess  alcoholic  properties.  No  other 
early  reformer  took  such  radical  ground.  He  alone,  at  this 
period,  anticipated  and  embodied  in  his  pledge  the  riper  de- 
velopments of  temperance  sentiment  in  the  later  history  of  the 
cause.  Mr.  Pendleton  lived  to  a  very  advanced  age,  and  died 
Feb.  9,  1843,  full  of  years  and  of  honor.  It  is  said  of  him  that 
**  he  preserved  his  pledge  with  scrupulous  fidelity  throughout 
the  long  period  that  elapsed  between  las  signature  and  his 
death.  We  can  conceive  of  no  sensation  more  gratifying  than 
that  with  which  he  witnessed,  in  his  declining  years,  the  spread 
of  that  cause  to  which  he  had  devoted  the  golden  hours  of  his 
prime.'* 

In  the  year  1805,  an  association  of  paper  manufacturers  in 
Philadelphia  resolved  to  put  forth  every  possible  efEoii;  to  "  re- 
strain and  prohibit  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  in  their  respective 
mills.'' 

THE  FIRST  TEMPERANCE  SERMON '   IN  AMERICA, 

so  far  as  is  now  known,  was  pi-eaehed  in  the  year  1805,  in  the 
town  of  Washington,  Conn.,  by  Rev.  Ebenezer  Porter,  pastor 
of  the  First  Consrri^jrational  Church.  Mr.  Porter  was  subee- 
quontly  Pri^fossor  o{  Sacreil  Rhetoric  in  Andover  Theological 
Seminary,  and  at  a  still  later  perioil  wiis  for  many  years  the  j 
IVsidont  of  that  institution. 

The  text  wj\s  Is;k  v,  11 :  •*  Woe  unto  them  that  rise  up  earlj^ 
in  the  morning,  that  they  may  follow  strong  drink;  that  con 
tinuo  until  night,  till  wine  indame  them.'"     The  sermon 
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an  eloquent  production,  and  was  characterized  by  great  bold- 
ness and  energy.  On  the  16th  page  he  says :  "  Probably  this 
infant  country  has  reached  a  maturity  in  this  shameful  vice 
which  is  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Prob- 
ably no  nation,  ancient  or  modem,  in  proportion  to  its  whole 
population,  ever  had  so  many  male  and  female  drunkards  as 
this.  Certainly  in  no  other  have  the  means  of  intoxication 
been  procured  with  so  much  facility  and  used  with  so  little  re- 
straint by  all  sorts  of  people." 

The  sermon  closes  with  the  most  pointed  and  rousing  ap- 
peals to  retailers,  magistrates,  parents,  professors  of  religion, 
and  the  rising  generation.  In  ahnost  every  respect,  it  is  fully 
up  to  the  standard  of  temperance  discourses  of  the  last  forty 
years.  Thus  did  this  man  of  God,  standing  alone,  faithfully  warn 
the  people  against  a  great  and  popular  evil.  Tlie  sermon  pro- 
daced  a  deep  impression  on  Mr.  Porter's  congregation,  although 
no  temperance  association  is  known  to  have  been  organized. 
But  several  editions  of  it  were  subsequently  published,  and  it 
became  a  valuable  temperance  document  in  the  earlier  history 
of  this  cause. 

In  1811,  a  very  pointed  and  powerful  sermon  on  the  subject 
of  drunkenness  was  preached,  on  Long  Island,  by  Kev.  N.  S. 
Prime,  father  of  the  present  editor  of  the  ''  New  York  Ob- 
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CHAPTER  n. 


THE    TRUE   mSTAtJEATOR, 


HAVING  ti'aced  tlie  progress  of  inteniperaece  to  its  cul- 
Diiriatiug  point  in  this  country,  imd  the  sporadic  out- 
croppiugs  of  the  sentiment  of  abstinence  during  that  dark 
period,  the  attention  of  the  reiidcr  is  now  invited  to  the  steps 
wJiicli  led  to  tlie  organization  of  the  iii-st  permanent  moral 
movements  for  the  removal  of  tliis  great  evil.  Patient  research 
has  rewarded  the  endeavor  to  traee  the  distinct  line  of  this  re- 
form to  i^B  prophet  and  instaurator.  All  great  reforms  have 
tlieir  origin  in  bold,  struggling,  isolated  effoi-ts  of  individual 
minds.  The  first  temperance  society  was  not  organized  until 
1808.  Prior  to  that  time,  for  twenty  years  and  more,  tliere 
were  many  struggles  toward  tliat  end ;  bnt  there  is  one  name 
that  towers  above  all  others,  and  to  whom  the  organized  move- 
ments of  tlie  later  dates  may  be  distinctly  traced^ 

It  is  bnt  just  to  the  memory  of  a  great  and  good  man,  a  man 
of  superior  scientific  att^iinments,  of  patient,  philosophic  researeJi^ 
of  rare  progressive  spirit,  a  zealous  reformer,  and  a  devout  Chris- 
tian, to  say  that  this  great  movement  is  indebted  for  its  origin  to 

DR  BENJA5IIN  HUSH,  OF  PHIL^IDELPHIA, 

Other  men  had  incnlcated  temperance,  both  by  precept  and 
example,  standing  as  lights  in  dark  ages ;  bnt  Dr.  Rush 
resolutely  undertook,  by  extensive  efforts,  long  persevered  in, 
amid  the  arduous  duties  of  his  profession,  to  withstand  this 
great  and  desolating  evil,  both  through  the  press,  and  by  per- 
sonal influence  with  the  leading  men  of  his  time.  His  ante- 
cedents  indicate  that  he  was  a  fit  man  for  such  a  work-  Ab 
early  as  1774,  wlien  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Assembly  of 
nsylvania,  he  moved  the  tirst  i^esolutiona  in  favor  of  our 
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.ticmal  independence;  and,  on  the  23d  of  Jnne,  177t*,  wlien  a 

ember  of  the  Contincaital  Congress,  ho  woa  appt»intcd  the 
hairman  of  the  Conrniittee  on  Jndependenee*     Such  a  spirit 

as  not  to  be  appalled  in  view  of  the  antiquity  and  magnitude 
this  temble  ^ourge. 

Two  things  led  to  his  efforts  in  this  direction^his  own 
ibservation  in  a  very  extensive  practice  as  a  phyeieian,  and 

8  frecpicnt  assoeiation  with  the  early  Methodist  itinerants, 
nryj  Dr.  Coke,  ete.,  whose  societies  had  been,  from  the 
ning,  strictly  temperate,  exclntling  those  who  used  ardent 

irits  as  a  beverage. 

It  was,  to  a  coubiderable.  extent,  through  the  influence  of 
these  men,  although  he  was  greatly  in  debt  to  Ids  Quaker 
origin,  and  the  temperance  principles  for  which  that  excellent 
people  have  long  hieen  noteil,  that  Dr.  Rush  put  fi^rth  his 
earliest  efforts  against  intemperance.  It  is  well  known  that 
his  house  in  Philadelphia  was  a  constant  home  for  the  early 
itinerants,  toward  whom  he  was  very  strongly  inclined,  Dr, 
Coke  and  Bishops  Asluiry,  Whatcoat,  and  JVrKeodree  often 
enjoyetl  the  hospitality  of  liis  house ;  and  it  is  related  that  on 
one  (XX!a6ion,  when  Bishop  Asbnry  passed  the  night  with  him, 
being  ill,  on  retiring  to  bed  he  was  rc^eom mended  by  Dr.  Rush 
to  take  a  dram  of  spirituous  hquor,  and  that  the  Bishop  was  so 
strict  in  his  views  that,  notwithstanding  it  was  prescribed  by 
an  eminent  pliysieian,  he  declined  to  use  it.     Frequent  intcr- 

nvBe  with  such  men  deepened  and  intensified  his  temi>erance 
Actions,  and  prepared  him  for  tlie  leading  part  which  he 
was  about  to  perform  in  this  great  moral  reform.  And  how 
fitting  that  Dr.  Rush,  who,  while  a  inemtxT  of  the  Provisional 
Aseerably  of  Pennsylvania,  had  Tuoved  the  iii^t  resolution  in 
favor  of  our  national  independence,  should  be  the  prime 
mover  in  the  great  tenipeniuce  enterprise.  In  another  place 
Ve  sliali  show  that  his  celebrated  **  Essay  on  the  Effects  of 
Ardent  Spirits  upon  tha  Human  Constitution  "  gave  birth  to  the 
first  temperance  organization. 

All  previous  testimonies  were  without  much  apparent  fniit. 


The  Liquor  Problem. 


The  seed  wliicli  had  thus  Wen  scattered  shiinbered  long  in  the 
soil,  waiting  for  mure  active  and  genial  influences  to  tmnse  it 
to  gerniinute  and  grow.  But  tliat  cjuickening  influence  was 
soon  to  be  felt,  and  a  glorious  harvest  was  al>out  to  be  realized. 
The  Old  World  had  deveh.ped  the  evil ;  but  the  New  World 
was  to  originate  a  movement  for  its  reniovaL  Unlike  the 
order  of  nature,  the  8t;ir  of  Teniperance  was  to  ariBe  in 
the  West,  and  send  its  inspiring  rays  of  hope  and  cheer 
toward  the  East.  Let  us  trace  its  progress  as  it  rises  among 
the  mists  and  gloom,  until  it  shall  I'eaeh  the  zenith  of  itB 
power  and  glory. 

As  early  as  1785-1TS7,  IJr,  Rusji  published,  in  the  papers  of 
that  day  J  a  series  of  articles  on  "  The  Effects  of  Ardent  Spirits 
on  tlie  Human  Mind  and  Body,"  They  attracted  considerable 
attention,  and  exerted  a  niaiiifest  inHuence  for  good ;  so  tliat, 
according  to  Hihlroth,  (voL  iv,  p,  C\\4,)  at  the  eelebmtioa  of 
the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  in  Philadelphia, 
July  4,  1787,  ardent  liquors  were  excluded  from  the  entertain- 
ment»  American  beer  and  cider  being  the  only  liquors  used. 
Nor  was  this  all.  He  made  earnest  and  repeated  efforts,  with 
the  leading  official  ministers  and  ecclesiastical  bodies  of  that 
day,  to  influence  them  to  proper  action  toward  reform,  and  we 
find  him  corresponding  with  *'  the  elder  Adams,''  of  Miissaehn- 
sette,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Belknap,  of  New  Hampshire,  on  this  subject 
The  following  extrart  from  an  original  autograph  letter*  from 
Dr.  lius^h  to  Dr.  Belknap  will  show,  in  his  own  words,  tlie 
depth  of  his  interest  in  this  subject,  and  also  present  some 
other  interesting  facts : 

Mr.  Ilflll,  the  prioter,  has  neglected  to  republish  the  **  Essay  upon 
Spirits,"  probably  from  an  opiriion  that  it  ia  less  necessary  than  formerly. 
Much  less  rum  wtll  be  used  this  year  than  laat  in  tlie  adjoining  States 
of  New  Jersey,  Deljiware,  and  Maryland.  From  the  influence  of  the 
Quakers  and  Methodists  iu  eheckiug  this  evil^  I  am  dispoited  to  believe 
that  the  business  muBt  be  affected  finally  by  religion  alone.     Huntaii 

*  Dated  July  13,  1189^  in  the  poaaesaioa  of  tti©  New  Englftnd  Hiaiorictl  Society, 
Boston. 
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ffliftoa  tiAA  been  employed  in  vain,  and  the  conduct  of  New  England  in 
CcmgteaA  has  furniHlicd  us  with  a  melancholy  proof  that  wc  have  nothing 
to  hope  from  the  influence  of  law  in  making  mc*n  wise  and  sober.  Let 
the^  considenUionw  lead  ua  to  address  the  headi?  and  govern ing  bodies  of 
&11  the  Churches  in  America  upon  the  subject.  I  have  bonie  a  testimony 
<bj  fMirticuliir  de^re)  at  a  Methodist  Conference  against  the  u&e  of  ardent 
spirits,  and  I  hope  with  effect.  I  have  likewise  written  to  the  Roman 
C»tboUc  Bishop  of  Maryltind,  to  set  an  association  on  foot  against  them 
in  bis  society.  I  have  rei>eatcdly  insisted  lipon  a  public  testimony  being 
publinhed  against  them  by  the  Presbyterian  Synod  of  tliis  city,  and  have 
rtiggested  to  our  good  Bishop  White  the  necessity  of  the  Episc-opal 
Church  not  standing  neutral  in  this  interesting  business.  Go  thou,  my 
friend^  and  in  your  circle  of  influence  or  iicqtmintance,  *'Do  likewise,^* 

In  the  ''Life  of  Rev.  Jesse  Lee,"  *  who  was  a  conspicuous  actor 
in  Methodist  history  at  that  titne,  and  its  first  American  hisr 
torian^  we  find  the  following  alhision  to  the  visit  of  Dr.  Rush 
to  the  Methodist  Conference  in  1788 : 

The  celebrated  Dn  Rush  visited  it,  and  delivered  an  earnest  and 
■nimftied  oddress*  on  the  ur^e  of  ardent  Bpirits,  taking  the  bnmil  ground 
tJtmk  90  itrongly  occupied  by  the  Conference^  and  since  so  signally  taken 
ind  oiaiotained  by  the  temperance  reformation,  .  .  .  He  insisted  that 
tUowable  cases  requiring  their  use  wero  very  few,  and  seldom  occurring, 
and,  when  necetusary,  but  very  litth?  ought,  in  any  case,  to  be  used  ;  and 
he  besought  the  Confunnico  to  u.sc  their  influence  to  stop  the  use,  a«  well 
the  abuse,  of  ardent  spirits. 

The  neglect  of  ''Mr.  Hall,  the  iirinter,"  referred  to  in  his 
letter  to  Dr.  Belknap,  was  to  puhlish  his  **  Essay  upon  Spirits  " 
in  the  first  edition  of  his  collected  works,  which  were  issued 
early  in  1789.  Bnt  it  appears,  from  Ilildreth,  that  it  was  rt- 
published  in  the  latter  part  tjf  that  year*' in  almost  all  the 
American  papers."  It  appeared  in  1794  in  the  form  of  a 
tract.  In  several  editions  of  his  "works'-  it  was  pnhlished ; 
tad  in  1S04,  and  for  many  years  afterward,  it  wa#  repeatedly 
israed  in  a  tract  of  thirty-eix  closely  printed  paged.  It  was 
extensively  circulated,  being  read  by  tens  of  thousands  of 
people,  and  was  the  great  temperance  docnment  of  that  early 
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period,  earrying  an  influence  of  great  weight,  b»  tlie  testimonj 
of  one  who  stood  at  the  head  of  the  medical  profession  in  this 
eoimtrj.  But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  his  views  come  up 
to  our  present  standard,  although  he  was  in  advance  of  his  age. 
ITis  efforts  were  directed  against  ardent  or  dwtilUd  spirits  ex- 
clusively, still  allowing  the  use  of  wine  and  cider.  The 
ti'act  was  of  no  tame  or  doubtful  character,  but  positive,  very 
decided,  and  ardent. 

The  following  extract  will  show  its  spirit.     He  says : 

Were  it  possible  for  me  to  speak  with  a  voice  so  loud  as  to  be  beard 
from  the  river  St.  Croix  to  the  remotest  shores  of  the  Mississippi,  which 
bound  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  I  would  say,  *' Friends  oad 
fellow  citizens  I  avoid  the  habitiml  use  of  those  seducing  liquors.'' 

Ministterj*  of  the  Go^^pel  of  every  denomination  in  the  United  States  I 
idd  me  with  all  the  weight  and  usefulness  of  your  sacred  office,  to  save 
our  fellow-men  from  being  destroyed  by  the  great  destroyer  of  their  Uvea 
and  souls. 


ei3^ 


The  loss  of  4,000  American  eitizeDS  by  yellow  fever,  in  a  single  y( 
awakened  geoerul  sympiithv  and  terror^  and  called  forth  all  the  strength 
and  ingenuity  of  laws  to  prevent  its  recurrence.  Why  is  not  the  same 
zeal  manifested  in  protecting  our  citizens  from  the  more  general  and 
consuming  ravages  of  distilled  spirits  t 

He  deploreB  the  possibility  that 

our  country  may  be  governed  by  men  chosen  by  intemperate  and  cso^ 
rupted  voters.  From  such  legislators  the  republic  would  soon  be  in 
danger. 

To  avert  this  evil,  let  good  men  of  every  class  unite  and  besiege  the 
General  and  State  governments  with  petitions  to  limit  the  number  of 
taverns— to  impose  heavy  duties  upon  ardent  spirits — ^to  inflict  a  mark  of 
<lisgrace  or  temporary  abridgment  of  some  civil  right  upon  every  man 
convicted  of  dnmkenness;  and  finally  to  secure  the  property  of  habitual 
drunkards,  for  the  benefit  of  their  families,  by  placing  it  in  the  liands 
of  trustees  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  a  court  of  justice. 

To  aid  the  operatioa  of  these  laws  would  it  not  be  extremely  useful 
for  the  rulers  of  the  different  denominations  of  Christian  Churches  to 
unite,  and  render  the  sale  and  eonsumptioQ  of  ardent  spirits  a  subject  of 
^odesiastical  jurisdiction  f    The  Methodists  and  Society  of  Friends  have, 
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for  some  time  past,  viewed  them  as  contraband  articles  to  the  pure  laws 
of  the  Gospel,  and  have  borne  many  public  and  private  testimonies 
sgainst  making  them  the  objects  of  commerce.  Their  success  in  this 
t^enerolcnt  enterprise  affords  ample  encouragement  for  all  other  religious 
^eties  to  follow  their  example. 

This  essay  also  contained  the  following : 

HORAL  AND  PHYSICAL  THERMOMETER  OP  INTEMPERANCE. 

Scale  from  Zero^  showing  Uie  progress  dotonward. 


SKBO. 


Pimcb. 


Toddy   and    2tat 
Bum. 


Oroff,  Brandy  and 
Water. 


Flip  and  Shrub. 


Bitters  infused  tn 
Spirits  and  Cor- 
dials. 


Drams  of  Gin, 
Brandy,  and 
Bum  in  tlie 
morning. 

The  same,  morn- 
ing and  evening. 


The  same,  during 
day  and  night. 


Idleness, 
Gaming. 


Peevishness. 


Quarreling, 
Fighting. 


Horse-racing. 


Lying  and 
Swearing. 


Stealing  and 
Swindling. 


Perjury. 


Burglary, 
Murder. 


Sickness. 


Tremors  of  the  hands 
in  morning,  puking. 


Bloatedness. 


Inflamed    eyes, 
noso  and  face. 


red 


Sore  and  swelled  legs, 
jaundice. 


Pains  in  the  hands, 
burning  in  the  hands 
and  feet. 


Dropsnr,  epilepsy,  mel- 
ancholy, palsy,  apo- 
plexy. 

Madness  and  Despair. 


PFNISUMENT8 


Debt. 


JaU. 


Black  eyes 
and  rags. 


Hospital  or 
poor-house. 


BrldewelL 


State-prison. 


State  -  prison 
for  life. 

Gallows. 


Snch  was  the  first  seed-sowing  in  the  great  temperance  en- 
^^rise.  Much  of  it  fell  into  good  ground,  and,  nurtured  by 
^"ristian  influence,  sprung   up  and  produced  an  abundant 
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Iittrvi»i4t  of  good.     Wc  Bhall  observe  its  growtli — the  germ,  the 
MiuK%  \hv.  i*ar»  and  tlie  full  corn  in  the  ear. 

Thi^  rolntioii  uf  Dr.  Rush  tow;y*cl  the  later  laborers  in  this 
ilt^jmrtiiiont  i*f  benevolent  effort  was  Bimilar  to  that  snfitained 
hy  Jiilui  Wu^kUffo  to  Luther,  Flavcl,  and  Zwingle  in  the 
rt» format iiiit  of  the  sixteenth  century.  His  efforts  were  well 
ndiq>teil  to  itUhient'e  tl»e  more  int-elligent  minds  of  every  com* 
niutiity ;  and,  during  the  twenty-five  years  following  the  first 
publioition  of  his  tracts  in  all  the  leading  papers  of  America, 
llitikre  wore  nianiftv^ted,  in  localities  widely  separated,  develop- 
ment of  a  tmn^iorancc  sentiment  more  or  less  vague,  indefinite 
and  im|H^rfwt^  it  is  true,  but  each  of  them  looking  toward  or- 
gauiaatiou  for  systmnatic  and  combined  action  against  the 
pf«v«bbl  onl  of  iDtemperance. 
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CHAPTER    IIL 

OTHEK     KAULY     AGITATUES. 


LY^IAN  BEECHEK 

the  Hat  of  noble  men  who  have  labored  in  the  cause  of 

I  J.  temperance,  none  deservedly  stand  more  prominent  than 
Rev.  Lyman  Beedier,  D.D,  Ilis  six  discourses  on  intemper- 
mce,  delivered  in  Litchfield,  Conn.,  in  1825,  have  had  a  wide 
circulation,  not  only  in  our  own  land,  but  also  in  many  other 
eonntries.  But  this  was  by  no  meana  the  beginning  of  his 
efforts  in  this  reform.  About  seventeen  years  before,  iu  1808, 
while  he  was  settled  at  Eat^t  Hampton,  Long  Island,  liia  spirit 
was  powerfully  stirred  by  the  twofold  influence  of  his  own 
observations  and  the  reading  of  Dr.  Kiish's  essay  on  the 
**Effect6  of  Ardent  Spirits,"  etc.  In  his  Autobiography*  ho. 
relates  his  first  mental  awakenings  on  this  eulijeet  in  the  fol- 
lowing words : 

There  were  some  Indians  in  my  pariah,  of  the  Montauk  tribe,  though 
not  belonging  to  my  cotinri^gation.  They  had  missionaries  among  them, 
who  were  supplied  from  New  England.  I  used  to  go,  however,  twice  & 
year  at  least,  and  preach  to  them,  I  was  acquainted  with  a  number  of 
pioua  ones,  chiefly  women,  about  a  dozen  at  first.  They  made  basket«» 
brooms,  and  such  things.  But  they  w^ere  a  wretched  &ct,  on  the  whok% 
jiiat  like  other  tribes^  ninning  out  by  being  cheated  and  abused.  My 
ipirit  was  greatly  stirred  by  the  treatment  of  thesie  Indiana  by  sonn- 
unprincipled  persons,  especially  their  selling  them  rum.  There  was  a 
grog-seller  in  our  neighborhood  who  drank  himself  and  corrupted  others. 
He  always  kept  his  jug  under  the  bed,  to  drink  in  the  night,  till  he  was 
choked  off  by  death.  He  would  go  down  with  his  barrel  of  whisky  in  n 
iraguli  to  the  Indians  and  get  them  tipsy^  and  bring  them  in  debt ;  hv 
would  get  all  their  com,  and  bring  it  back  in  his  wagon;  in  fact,  he 
ttrippcd  them.     Then^  in  winter,  they  must  come  up  twenty  miles,  buy 

*  AuUibiog^raphy,  vol  i,  p.  116, 
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tlieir  own  corn,  and  pack  it  honac  on  Uu'ir  shoulders,  or  fltaire,  O,  it  wat 
liorriblcj  liorrible  1  It  buroed  and  btiraed  in  my  inind;  ood  I  swore  a 
deep  oath  to  God  that  it  shouldn- 1  be  sti. 

H.  B.  8.  "Father,  you  began  to  be  u  reformer  in  those  days." 
I  didn't  set  up  for  a  reformer  any  more  than  this:  when  I  saw  a  rattle- 
snake in  my  ]mtli  I  wouJd  smite  it.  I  talked  to  my  deacons  about  it,  and 
with  my  people,  and  roused  public  feeling,  I  had  read  Hush  on 
Inteuiperance,  and  the  ".Christian  Observer  ^'  contained  accounts  of  efforts 
in  London  to  repress  immorality,  drunkenness,  and  Sabbath-breaking.  All 
these  fermented  in  my  mind;  and,  while  I  was  at  East  Hampton^  I 
blocked  out  and  preached  a  sermon,  thiit  I  afterward  re-wrot«  and  pub- 
lished, on  a  refonnation  of  morak.  That  is  the  way  that  sermon  came 
to  be  written. 

What  fuiiher  effoiis  Mr.  Beecber  put  forth  in  East  Ilainp- 
toTi,  and  what  effects  followed,  is  not  now  known.  Yery  soon 
lifter,  in  the  epring  of  1810,  he  removed  and  settled  in  Litch- 
field, Conn.,  where,  in  his  intercourse  with  his  brethren  in 
the  ministry  at  ordinations  and  other  gatherings,  his  mind  waB 
8till  more  jjowerfully  etirred  npon  this  subject.  We  have 
already  noticed  that  the  nse  of  alcoliolic  liquors  wu^  as  eommon 
in  those  days  with  the  elergy  aa  with  the  people. 

Sueli  were  the  convicting  processes  through  which  this  great 
and  energetic  mind  passed,  in  its  preparation  for  the  bold  and 
resolute  part  which  it  was  about  to  take,  in  one  of  the  most 
difficult  and  important  departments  of  Christian  philanthropy 
in  modern  times.  We  shall  soon  hear  from  him  again,  and  in 
a  way  that  will  stir  the  hearts  of  men  to  action. 

CO-LABORERS. 

In  the  year  1810,  Rev.  Reman  Humphrey,  D.D.,  then  pastor 
of  a  Church  in  Fairfield,  Conn.,  af tei*wvard  for  twenty-two  years 
President  of  Amherst  College,  preached  a  series  of  six  sermons 
on  intemperance.  This  was  probably  the  first  aeries  of  tem- 
perance sermons  ever  preached.  Mr.  Humphrey  became  a 
prominent  temperance  reformer. 

In  the  year  ISlOj  the  first  year  of  his  editorship  of  the 
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pllst,^'  Jerenuali  Evarts,  Esq.,^  began  to  direct  pnblic 

^BtteOtfon  to  the  great  evil  of  inteiiipenince.     The  **  PanopHi^t  ■* 

for  October  of  that  year  contained  an  urliele  from  his  pen, 

l^ntitled    '^Arithmetic   Applied  to    Moral    Purpose^/'   which 

developed  the  principle  of  ten  tlmtisand  essays  on  this  eubjecL* 

lie  fciubscqueutly  wrote  many  other  articles. 

November  5,  1811,  Rev.  Nathaniel  S,  Prime,  father  of  Ilcv, 
Dr.  8.  Irena^us  Prime,  editor  of  the  "New  York  Observer," 
preached,  before  the  Presbytery  of  Long  Island,  a  temperance 
gemion  on  the  text,  "  W/to  hath  ictK-  /  ,  .  .  Tftet/  that  tarry 
I  long  at  the  w^ine^^     It  contained  the  fitaplo  argnments  more  re- 
cently in  use,  met  ohjeetinn!^,  and  closed  with  appeals  calling 
his  bretliren  to  action.     The  Presbytery  requested  the  sennon 
'  for  publication,  and  adopted  a  resolution  recommending  their 
people  to  refrain  from  olTcring  ardent  spirits  or  wine  as  an  act 
of  hospitality.     The  Church  of  which  Mr.  Prime  was  pastor, 
I  iit  Freshponds,  ado]>ted   a   Birnilar  resolution,  and  a  marked 
[change  was  effected  in  the  habits  of  the  community.     In  1812, 
Mr.  Prime  removed  from   LiUig  Island,  and  in  1S13  \\m  set- 
tled in  Cambridge,  Wiy^ldngton  Co.,  N.  Y.,  where  he  organized 
^  llie  farmers  of  his  congregation  into  a  temperance  Bociety.     Mr. 
Prime,  tlierefore,  deserves  to  be  ranked  among  the  temperance 
pioneers  of  the  United  States. 
Rev.  Calvin  Chap  in,  D.D.,  of  Rocky  Hill.,  Conn.,  as  early 
\^&  1812,  adopted  the  principle  of  total  alxslinence  from  ardent 
spirits  (distilled  lir^uon?)  as  tlie  only  cure  for  intemperance. 
In  182*1,  Jic  published  a  Rcries  of  articles  in  the  "Connecti- 
nt  Observer,"  in  whicli  he  advocated  this  doctrine.      Rev. 
rR<:»Rwen  R.  Swan,  of  Norwalk,  ConiUj  was  another  early  advo- 
[cate  of  temperance.     The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Trca.s- 
^Tiry  of  the  United  States,  in  1812,  closed  with  an  earnest  appeal 
to  minister?  of  the  Gospel  and  others  to  put  forth  active  practi- 
cal efforts  for  the  supprefision  of  intemperance. 


'  Father  of  Hon.  William  M.  Kvarts,  Eaq. 
*  "  Life  of  Jeremiah  Ev^arta,  Esq,,'^  p.  75. 
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Rev.  Mr,  Weems,  Washington-^  biographer,  was  another 
early  laborer  in  the  cause  of  temperance.  A  temperance  pam- 
phlet, by  Mr.  Weeinii,  written  in  1812,  bears  the  following 
quaint  and  curious  title  : 

'*TnE  DRtTNXARD's  Looking-Glabs,  Reflecting  a  Faithful  LikeDcss  of 
till'  Drunkard  iu  Simdry  very  Interesting  Attitudes:  With  Lively  Repre- 
s<-ntHtions  of  the  Many  Strange  Capers  which  he  Cuts  at  Different  Stag«» 
nf  liin  Disease.  At  first,  When  he  hns  *ii  Drop  in  his  Eye;*  Btjcond^ 
When  he  is  'Half  Slewed;  *  thin!,  When  he  is  getting  *a  Little  on  the 
Staggers  or  bo;'  And  fourth  and  fifths  and  so  on^  Till  he  is  *  Quite  Cap- 
sized/or  *  Snug  under  the  Tahle  with  the  Dogs/ and  can  Stick  to  the 
Floor  without  holding  on."  * 

The  low  and  imperfect  standard  of  temperance  ideas  current 
in  those  times  will  be  seen  f i*om  the  following  extract  from  thi& 
pamplilet,  giving  six  ^^GoIaI&u  Reeelpt^  against  DrmikenntHn.^'' 

L  *' Drink  no  longer  water,  but  use  a  little  wine  for  thy  stomacbV 
Kttke/'     Also  eider,  ale,  hei-r,  i-tc 

3,  Never  fight  duels.  Nine  times  in  Nni  the  memory  of  the  munlcwd 
drives  the  murderer  to  the  bottle. 

3.  Never  marry  but  for  love.  Hatred  is  repellant;  and  the  husband 
8iiunter8  to  the  tavern. 

4.  l^rovide  against  old  baehelonsm.  Age  wants  comfort,  and  a  good 
wife  is  the  second  best  in  the  universe. 

5.  Never  stand  surety  for  a  sum  that  w*ouid  embnmiss  you.  And,  if 
you  want,  suffer  a  little  nither  than  iKirrow,  and  starve  than  not  pay;  for 
debts*  and  duen  have  filled  the  world  with  &otii. 

6.  Hot  coffee  in  the  morning  is  a  good  cun^  for  drara-craving.  Audi 
civic  crown  to  him  who  will  !?et  the  fashion  of  coffee  at  dinner. 


_  1  By  MH8un  L.  Weems,  author  of  the  "Life  of  Waahin^n,"  Rector  af  Q<&. 
Wnahington'u  Pariah.     Philadelphiii,  1812. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

THE  FIRttT  TEMPERANCE  SOCIETY, 

THE  first  society  with  a  Constitittkm  and  Bi/^mm^  organ- 
ized for  tlio  HjTecific  purpose  uf  pronioting  teniperauce,  was 
formed  in  the  year  1808»  in  the  town  of  Moreau,  Saratoga 
Co.,  N.  ¥•,  in  the  vicinity  of  tlie  nllages  of  Fort  Edward, 
8&ndj  Hill,  and  Glenn's  Falk  The  honor  of  taking  t!ie  le^id 
in  tills  enterpriJge  belongs  to  Dr.  Billy  J.  Clark,  a  young  and 
an  intrepid  plivi^ieiiin  of  that  town,  whose  profep^iomd  attain- 

Itucals  qualitied  liim  to  knoWj  and  whose  pnietice  afforded  him 
ifm  opportunity  to  eee,  the  pernicious  effecti^  of  the  pi"evailing 
pild  of  intemperance.     He  had  read  Dr,  Hush's  essay  <*n  '*TLe 
Eifeet^i  of  Ardent  Spirits,"  and  advocated  the  necessity  of  re^ 
iorni.     The  dcftolatiug  etTet'ts  wtTe  fearfnl  to  witness,  ^^^L^ 
Clark,  alarmed   at  wliat   be  daily  saw,  deeply  pond^ 
ixions  hiquirv.  What  cim  be  done  to  stay  this  ^^Jigi^T^ 
;t  wa^  not  loHK  before  liis  active  and  r^-'    .^^S^ble sconrge If 
,  t  *  1    1         •         T  4  .i*»*    t^''**f*tical  mind  developed 

plan,  which  hat?  smee  l>een  J**::'*;^    ^       ,       ,  i     ,      .  '^'"i^<i 
*       '     ,  1  „1      ^,.--**^>Pted  and  wdrked  with  ^reat 

^.ccess  all  ove^  our  hind^He  conceived  the  idea  of  a  tei^- 
ance  organization,  wlac,  ,,,,,,,i  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^  ^.^  ^^^^^P^^^ 

Before  entering  npon  the  work,  huw. 
n  interview  witli  his  minister,  Kev. 
of  the  Fim  Congregational  Church 
tanee. 

March,  in  the 

Ie«  on  Ijorse- 

nvd   at   the 

louse,  be- 

uitJi  die 

!i«e  eaniet^t 

impurtant 
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jknd  a  moral  corejia;'if^ 
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business."  Tlien,  lifting  Bp  both  liands,  he  exelaimod,  "We 
shall  all  beconie  a  coinimmitj  of  dninkards  in  this  town,  unless 
something  i>s  done  to  arrest  the  progress  of  iutemperanfc!" 
Alter  such  an  introduction  lie  proceeded  to  develop  the  plan 
which  he  had  1)een  revolvinj^  in  his  mind,  Mr.  Armstrong 
heartily  responded  to  it,  and  before  tliey  separated  tliey  agreed 
Bto  meet  at  the  hou^o  of  Mr.  Peter  L*  Manney  for  ftirther  con- 
sultation, IIei*e  tlie  necessary  preliminary  arrangements  wem 
CArefnlly  made. 

On  tlie  30th  of  April,  180S,  the  inhabitants  of  Moreau  and 
Northumberland,  N.  Y.,  assembled  in  a  selioobhonse  near  tlie 

■  residence  of  Dr.  Olark,  to  form  the  first  temperance  society  in 
the  world.  The  society  was  organized  by  the  adoption  of  a 
Constitution  and  By-laws,  which  were  ratified  by  the  signatures 
of  forty-three  male  members,  mostly  farmers  of  the  abovty 
men 1 10 Fie d  towns,  and  an  election  of  a  board  of  officers.  Col* 
Sydney  Berry,  formerly  of  New  Jersey,  but  at  that  time  an 
K  eivjudge  of  the  County»of  Saratoga,  was  elected  the  first  presi- 
™  dent  Crf  the  society. 

The  Cor-stitution  liad  some  peculiarities  worthy  of  special 
notice.  At  the  liead  of  this  document  stands  the  following 
apprcvpriate  motto,  tlie  se^^tion  of  which  indicates  the  pro- 
fun  nduess  of  their  views.  It  wii%  taken  from  Paley's  •'Moi'al 
Philosophy:" 

>I  nwn  my«<?tf  a  friend  to  the  lAjtng  flown  mlr»fi  tn  nnr!i(>Iir(W  of  ^i«  ^rt,  itmI  rlfr^dlr  tbtdloe  Iqr 
them.  They  mny  be  ejDclafmwl  p^dsC  m  atllf,  but  they  arc  ofltni  sjJwtary.  TlH^ftti'lctur  tho  nite 
b.  tb«  mnro  tonftclous  wo  gmw  at  It;  Badatany  a  m&n  wWl  BibsL-iln  nuher  tirAn  hnak  hi*  nil*,  who 
woa  d  not  enslly  Im  broii^bt  to  excrelM  tbe  aome  m^KHrtcAtinn  fmtn  hlcrlipr  iTintlv*>(i.  Knt  fci  mnt- 
tkin»  ttk»l  whea  our  ruk*  is  once  kntiwn,  w«  are  provklcd  wlUi  an  aunwer  10  cvwy  impfirtimlty. 

Art.  IV.  No  member  shall  drink  mm,  gin»  whisky^  wj'ie,  or  any  dia- 
tilled  spints,  or  compositions  of  the  Kame,  or  any  of  them,  .'except  by  ad- 
vice of  n  physician,  or  in  case  of  actual  disease;  also,  excepting  wine  at 
public  dinner?,  under  a  penalty  of  twenty-five  cents;  provided  ttiat  this 
article  shall  not  infrinj][e  on  any  re!ig"ious  ordinance. 

Sec.  2.  No  member  tihall  be  intnxi rated,  nnder  a  penalty  of  Mij  eent*^. 
Bee.  3.  No  member  sliall  offer  any  of  said  liquors  to  any  other  n"'<?niber, 
Bor  urge  other  persons  to  drink  thereof,  under  a  penalty  of  tweiity-fiv<i 
■  cents  for  eiieh  offense. 
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Art  XL  It  ehall  be  the  duty  of  each  member  to  accuse  any  other  mem- 
ber of  a  bre^icb  of  any  n-^latioa  contaiDed  in  Art.  lY,  and  ilm  mode  of 
accujsative  process  and  triiil  shiiU  be  regulated  by  a  By-law. 

Among  other  offieera  of  this  eocietj,  we  notice  a  librarian, 
a  depafy  librarian,  and  seven  tnistees ;  from  which  we  infer 
that  it  was  intended  to  furnish  the  means  of  xntellcetiml  and 
moral  improvement  to  its  members ;  and,  also,  to  aid  them  in 
their  efforts  to  recover  themselves  from  habits  of  dissipation, 
bj  affording  entertainment  for  their  leisure  hours,  M^hich,  in 
many  cases,  had  been  spent  in  bar- rooms  and  other  places, 
wnid  temptations  to  evil.  This  feature  of  this  society  is  cer- 
tainly a  mark  of  great  wisdom.  Tlie  Constitution  jnade  pro- 
viaon  for  an  annual  meeting,  aJid  also  for  three  quarterly 
meetings. 

Tile  first  quarterly  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  August 
K,  1808,  Rev.  Mr.  xVrmstroiig  delivering  the  address,  a  copy 
of  which  in  full  may  be  found  in  his  "Memoirs  of  the  Tem- 
perance Reformation,"  to  which  book  the  writer  is  indebted 
for  some  of  these  facts.  A  few  extracts  from  this  address  will 
w  given  for  the  purpose  of  sho^ving  the  spirit  with  which 
"i^  good  men  entered  upon  their  work.     lie  says  : 

T^  formation  of  this  Union  Temp^jrance  Society,  in  its  present  state, 
without  a  precedent  and  without  a  rival!  It  is  the  only  institution  of 
kiiid  Eow  extant,  within  the  Mmits  of  our  knowledge.  The  iuslitu- 
is  now  upon  the  stage,  for  the  investigation  of  all  who  wish  to  he- 
acquainted  with  it ;  and  its  virtual  language  to  the  commutiity  is, 
iite  for  yourselves,  and  see  whether  it  is  worthy  of  your  attention 
Jiftlroiuige^  or  whether  it  merits  your  distipprobation  and  deserved 

'^  fomuition  of  this  society  has  excited  the  attention  of  curious 
|%«ircn,  the  result  of  which  has  already  been  a  diversity  of  opiniona 
Iwktive  to  it^*»  effects  upon  the  conduct  of  itB  adherents.  Some  view  it  as 
l»  ^M'lirivation  of  the  liberties  peculiar  to  the  appetite,  and  as  an  in- 
|infi|fptiieat  ti\ion  the  natural  rights  of  man;  wliile  othprs  txirn  the  whole 
[•^hjpct  into  ridicule,  and  make  sport  of  im  institution  which  inculcatea 
IfesN»iuih1e  restraint. 
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In  my  view  of  tiling?*,  tlic  basis  on  whieli  tlic  institution  tinder  coasid- 
eration  b  founded^  i«  a  conviclion  of  the  imlmjuty  consct|ueuGes  resulting 
to  soeicty  from  the  prevtdrTit^  and  in  many  instancee  the  intemperate^  tise 
of  spirttuoTis  liquors.  To  remedy  tlils  long-established  and  deeply-rooted 
evil;  to  eradicate  it  from  society;  to  render  it  odious  and  detestable;  and 
to  stibstitule  temperance,  sobriety^  and  virtue  iu  it8  i-oom,  are  the  pro- 
fessed objects  of  this  inKlitution.  To  what  degree  these  objects  will  be 
attainable,  or  what  will  be  their  utility  and  eflfect  upon  the  respective 
memljers  of  the  society,  or  the  community  at  large,  time  alone  can  deter- 
niiue, 

ITe  tlien  proceeded  to  rindieate  the  object  of  the  society : 

First,  from  a  cousidemtion  of  the  unhappy  consequcnoea  resulting  to 
individuals  and  to  society  at  large*  from  the  iiitemiwnite  use  of  fspirituotis 
b'quora;  and,  seeoiidly,  from  the  happy  consequences  rei*ultiiig  from  a 
Kfc  of  tempera  nee  aud  sobriety. 

Such  was  the  character  of  the  first  address  delivered  l>cfore 
the  fii^t  teinpei'aiice  soeiety  in  the  world. 

Tlie  first  annual  meeting  of  this  society  %ras  held  at  tlie  regu- 
lar time,  and  wiis  opened  by  prayer  and  the  ihsnal  ceremonies. 
All  the  nienibers  present  were  rc(|iiired  to  statu  the  results  of 
their  experience  and  observations  daring  tlie  year.  In  the 
coni^e  of  the  meeting  Capt.  Isaac  B.  Payne,  an  extensive 
farmer  and  lumber  dealer,  arose,  and  addressed  the  society  as 
f olIowB : 

Mr.  Presidknt  :  During  a  serie-*  of  years  past,  before  siting  thfl 
temperance  pledge,  I  have  uniformly  made  it  a  rule,  annual h%  to  pur- 
chase a  hogshead  of  rum  for  the  year^a  consumption,  among  lal>orers  on. 
the  farm  and  Itusine^n  of  lumlien  Sometimes,  before  the  year  came  round, 
the  hogshead  would  he  emptied  of  its  conttrnts  and  a  few  gallons  mor9 
would  be  required  for  necessary  use.  At  other  thne^,  the  year  woul^ 
come  round  and  find  a  few  gallons  in  the  hogshead ;  so  that,  on  an  avvr- 
age,  a  hog»hmd  of  rum  tHich  year  has  been  consmned  in  my  hmineM  eon' 
cems,  to  say  nothing  of  wines,  cordial.^,  and  other  liquors  eonsiimed  by 
the  family,  their  parties  and  visiting  friends. 

After  signing  the  terapenmcc  pledge  a  year  ago,  instead  of  a  hogshead, 
I  purchased  ii  Jirc-gnUon  l^  nf  mm  for  my  whole  business  concerns,  both 
of  farmiii*!  and  lumber.  And  my  reason  for  drdng  this  wjis,  because  mj 
business  required  a  few  excellent  Inbonrs,  not  one  of  who5*e  help  I  could 
obtain  without  some  liquor.     During  the  past  year  I  have  exerted  tho 
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best  iafiucnce  in  my  jiower  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  liquor  required  by 
thtm  to  the  lowest  uiark  jM>ssiblo.  This  tuoniiiig  I  exiimhied  my  keg  of 
%uor^  and,  as  nearly  as  I  could  judge  without  ace n rate  measurement, 
tije  keg  was  half  full,  Wc  have  abandoned  all  kinffj*  of  Uqyor  in  the  fam- 
%»  as  a  beverage,  and  the  diflerence  of  the  quantity  used  among  the 
i^lJOftrithe  year  prist  has  been  reduced  from  a  hogshead  to  the  half  0/ a 

^f^*'ifolhn  h$ff  &/  rutUy  and  my  busiueas  was  never  better  perfomied,  nor 

^  greats  satisiaction. 

It  \b  wortliy  of  notice,  tliat  very  early  in  the  history  of  tliis 
fiOcitjty,  John  Murray,  Est].,  of  New  York  eity^  ami  Dr.  Beu- 
fi^niji  Kush,  of  Philadelphia,  were  elected  honorary  moml>er8. 
*'^  ^Ir.  Murray  they  had  ImQU  brought  under  great  obligations, 
^J  riiany  eaeouraging  words  and  valuable  donations;  and  to 
wie  vritings  of  Dr.  Husli,  they  owed  their  fii'st  awakening  to 
tUs  great  work* 

Esek  Cowan^  Esq*,  is  another  name  wliich  deaerves  honora- 

™  ijieniiou  in  conneetiou  with  this  infant  orgauiiiation.     lie 

one  of  its  first  and  most  active  membersp     Mr,  Cowan  was 

'1  a  young  lawyer  in  the  village  of  Moreau,  !)ut  has  since 

"^Tx  1110113  extensively  known  as  Judge  Cowan,  and  as  the 

^"^liorof  an  able  treatise  on  law,  wliich  was  for  a  long  time  in 

I  ^'^inon  use  among  lawyers  and  magistrates  of  all  claBses  in 

State.     Judge  Cowan  was  long  and  promineTitly  known 

^H  active  temj^erance   mtui,  being  in  lS2t>  pre^iident  of  the 

^*^^toga  County  Temperance  Society. 

^i^ith  this  honorable  triad,  Clark,  Cowan  and  Annetrong^ — 

*  E^l  lysician,  an  attoniey,  and   a  elergyman^comnienecd  this 

tt  reform,  %vhich  was  about  to  open  a  new  depaitment  of 

r"tliinthropy,  and  inangnrate  a  more  brilliant  era  in  the  hit^tory 

^^  t:1  le  race.     In   the  organization  of  tliis  society  we  see  the 

I i«si^nperance  Kefonn  originating  from  convictions  formed  in 

1*™^     raind  of  a  physician,  from  the  effects  of  ardent  spirits  on 

^^Ti^'g  physical  constitution  ;  in  the  nn'nd  of  a  lawyer,  from  their 

cSectfi  on  Inunan  society ;  and  in  the  mind  of  a  clergyman, 

™tii  their  effects  on  man^s  moral  and  religious  intere*>ts. 

Under  the  leadership  of  such  minds  this  society  gradually 
«*t^ded  its  influence,   gathering   and    compiling   facts  and 
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statistics ;  and  after  two  yeai*s  they  sent  out  over  one  tTionsanc 
circulars,  not  only  in  tliis  country,  but  also  in  Europe,  giving 
an  account  of  its  origin  and  progress,  and  exliorting  others  to 
engage  in  similar  labors.  As  thu  result  of  thusc  exertions,  an- 
otlicr  society  witli  similar  designs  was  organized  in  1S09,  in 
the  towns  of  Greenfield  and  ililton,  in  the  same  county. 

We  regret  that  we  are  unable  to  trace  the  6ubse<|ueut  history 
of  these  societies.  It  is  impossible,  at  tliis  date,  to  obtain  fur- 
ther information  concerning  tliem.  Rev.  Mr.  Armstrong,  in 
his  sketch  of  the  Temperance  Reformation,  give:*  only  on© 
other  brief  item  of  the  society  at  Moreau.  He  ^ays :  "  That 
little  feeble  band  of  temperance  brethren,  holding  their  quar- 
terly and  annual  meetings  in  a  country  district  school-houBe, 
from  April,  18<)8,  onward  for  several  years,  without  the  pres- 
ence of  a  single  female,  were  made  the  song  of  the  cbninkard, 
and  ridiculed  by  the  scoffs  of  the  intemperate  world,"  But 
this  is  the  last  item  of  historical  data  now  extant  of  this 
society.  How  long  they  continued  to  exist  cannot,  therefore, 
now  be  told.  Rev.  Mr.  Armstrong  died  in  1S60,  In  the  first 
"  Annual  Report  of  the  New  York  State  Temperance  Society,'* 
in  1830,  we  find  a  report  from  the  Saratoga  County  Society, 
which  was  organized  in  1820,  with  Esek  Cowan,  Esq.,  presi- 
dent. A  society  of  sixty  membei^s  was  reported  from  Green- 
field and  Milton,  which,  it  is  said,  **  was  formed  in  April  last/' 
from  w4iich  we  infer  that  the  original  society,  organized  in 
1800,  liad  ceased  to  exist.  No  society  was  reported  that  year 
from  Moreau  and  Northumberland  ;  but  the  next  year  (1831) 
a  **  Young  Men's  Temperance  Society,'*  of  one  hundred  and 
two  members,  was  reported  from  these  towns.  It  nmst  l>e, 
then,  that  both  of  those  early  societies  had  become  defunct. 
But  their  influence  and  example  still  lived  ;  and  the  good  seed, 
cast  upon  the  waters,  was  destined,  under  the  watchful  eye  and 
fostering  care  of  Providencej  to  spring  up  and  produce  ao 
abundant  harvest. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

EAELY   ECCLESIASTIOAL   ACTION.       * 

IN  a  previous  chapter  it  was  shown  that,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century,  the  United  States  had  reached 
the  utmost  limits  of  dissipation.      Demoralization,  physical, 
economical,  moral,  and  religious,  was  every-where  to  be  seen. 
^^t  those  who  had  not  been  drawn  into  the  whirlpool  of  dissi- 
pation were  beginning  to  inquire,  Wliat  can  be  done  to  arrest 
^'id  turn  back  this  tide  of  evil  ?     Tlie  religious  teachers  and 
Ptetops  of  the  land  began  to  perceive  that  such  a  state  of  things 
^as  a  powerful  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  progress  of  their 
^orL    Hence  wo  find  many  of  them  filled  with  deep  concern 
'^i"  the  welfare  of  their  flocks,  pondering  seriously  and  anx- 
^^^ely  upon  this  momentous  subject. 

-At  the  session  of  the  General'  Assembly  of  the  Presbyteriamr 
(^^rch  in  Philadelphia,  May  16,  1811,  the  report  on  the  state 
^^  x^ligion  deplored  the  alarming  prevalence  of  intemperance 
"^  "the  following  words  : 

^Ve  are  ashamed  but  constrained  to  say  that  we  have  heard  of  the  sin 
^  ^IxuDkenness  prevailing — prevailing  to  a  great  degree — prevailing  even 
■"^Ong  some  of  the  visible  members  of  the  household  of  faith.  What  a 
^^«ction  on  the  Christian  character  is  this,  that  they  who  profess  to  be 
"*^^btwith  a  price,  and  thus  redeemed  from  iniquity,  should  debase 
^"^inselves,  by  the  gratification  of  appetite,  to  a  level  with  the  beasts  that 

At  the  same  session,  two  years  before  his  death.  Dr.  Rush 

P^^nted  to  the  General  Assembly  one  thousand  copies  of  his 

®^y  on  the  "  Effects  of  Ardent  Spirits  "  for  general  distribu- 

**^n,  accompanying  the  donation  with  a  letter,  urging  them,  as 

hfi  Had  repeatedly  done  before,  to  take  some  decisive  action  on 
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this  question,  A  committee  was  appointed,  who  favorablj 
cimsidered  the  subject,  and  reported  the  following  resolu 
tion : 

Hemhed,  That  Rev.  Drs.  Miller,  MiUedoUtT,  Romeyu,  and  Bev.  Mc«Hrs. 
Jitrnes  Richards,  M'Neice,  E.  S,  Ely.  Gardner  Sprlnpr,  Dr.  John,  R.  B. 
Rogpr«,  Col.  Henry  Rutgers,  and  Mr.  Dnvie  Hethunp.  b<^  a  cx>ramittt*e  to 
cncieavor  to  dfvise  raeii'^urfs.  whirh,  wlien  siinctioned  by  the  General 
Anserably,  may  have  an  iiitliiencc  in  ]}re venting  some  of  the  numerous  ^u\\ 
threatening"  mischiefs  wtiich  are  experienced  tbrougbaut  ovir  country  by  thu 
exeesssive  and  intemperate  tise  of  spirituous  li^utirs;  and  that  this  com- 
mitlee  be  authorized  to  eorres])oad  and  act  in  cuneert  with  itny  perM>iis 
who  may  hv  appointed  or  associated  for  a  similar  purpose,  and  report  to 
the  next  Assembly. 

This  action  of  eo  influential  a  l>ody  of  ministers  awakened 
considerable  attention.  But  there  were  other  causes  in  the 
circumstances  of  tliose  tiincs  which  conspired  to  deepen  the 
inipression.  The  year  1811  was  one  of  deep  and  painful 
anxiety  to  the  American  people.  Difliculties  had  long  existed 
l)et ween  our  government  and  Great  Britiun,  which,  it  was 
evident,  must  result  in  war;  and  the  people  were  preparing  for 
Rucli  an  event.  The  )uiblie  loind  wai=i  wad  and  gloomy  ;  and  it 
seemed  as  though  strange  phenomena  of  nature  conspired  with 
the  eireumstances  of  the  nation  to  deepen  the  gathering 
shadows  of  despondency,  and  to  prompt  serioud  reflection  and 
inquiry.  An  eartJiquake  extending  across  the  land,  a  portent 
ous  comet  of  unusual  size  Inmging  athwart  the  heavens,  a  long 
drought,  an  unnatural  sumTuer  ext-ending  far  into  autumn,  with 
national  complicatione  and  endjan-assnieiits,  all  contributed  to 
make  this  period  exceed iHgly  dark.  Any  serious  subject  pre- 
sented at  8uch  a  time  would  engage  the  public  attention,  and 
especially  a  subject  which  opened  all  eyes  to  the  considerd- 
tion  of  so  great  and  manifest  a  departure  from  virtue  and 
religion. 

It  was  at  such  a  time  that  the  General  Assembly  set  in  mo- 
tion a  Ijall,  whose  onward  progress  was  destined  never  to  cease. 
The  nail  %vas  at  last  "  driven  in  a  sure  place,-'     The  result  of 
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action  can  be  traced,  through  ctirtain  and  defitiite  links,  to 
the  present  time,  Tliere  now  uxistw,  in  the  State  of  Mjissudui- 
jsetts,  m  incorporated  temperance  society,  wluch,  it  will  be  seen 

we  progress,  was  organised  m  one  of  the  direct  and  immedi- 
We  reiiultij  of  this  movement  in  the  lending  religions  body  of 
die  land,  namely,  the  "  MaiisiicliiiBetts  Society  for  the  Suppres- 
mi\  uf  Intemperance."  All  other  hiter  temperance  move- 
ineutfi  tnay  he  clearly  traced,  link  by  link,  to  tlie  movement  of 
l>n  Rush. 

Tlxi^  iictiou  of  the  Presbyterian  Genenil  AnBeirdily  was  im- 
mediately bronglit  before  other  eeelesiHstieal  bodicii  in  different 
parU  of  the  country,  awakening  favorable  responses.  At  the 
fl>6eting  of  the  Creneral  Amoclation  of  Cimnrrticut^  which  was 
Md  on  the  third  Tuesday  of  Jnne,  1811,  at  Ffinixington,  the 
Pfiijobtiou  of  the  CTeneral  A.s^emblv  was  read,  und  !i  committee, 
<iomisting  of  liev.  Messi-s.  Xathan  Perkins,  D.D.,  Abel  Flint, 
Andrew  Yates,  Hon.  Jonathan  Brace,  IIoiu  Theodore  D wight, 
****!  leLabod  L,  Skinner,  Esq.,  was  appointed,  *'  to  correspond 
*^d  aot  In  concert  witli  that  body,  or  with  any  persons 
wlio  iiiav  be  ap|)ointed,  or  asscK-iatcd,  for  the  i>iirjK>se  of  Ae- 
^'ng  measures  wliicli  may  have  intlnence  in  preventing  some 
^^  rtio  nnmerons  and  tbreatetiitig  mischiefs  whieli  are  experL 
€aced  throughout  our  country  by  the  exee^ive  and  intemper- 
^*^  ^m  of  gpiritnoiis  liquoi-s/' 

A  week  hiter,  on  the  fourtli  Wednesday  of  June,  1811,  the 
y^fkral  Amf*f'!afum  of  Mu^sarhuMtt^  met  at  Salem.  Kev. 
rs.  Wm.  T^tta,  Wm.  Xeill,  and  Ganlner  Spring,  delegates 
'^^nitlie  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Cimrch,  were  in 
*^danc^,  as  they  had  been  during  the  previous  week,  at  the 
•'^mn  of  the  General  Association  of  Connecticut,  and  pre- 
^*iW  tlie  action  of  the  General  Assembly  at  Philadelphia 
^Pon  temperance  for  their  conisidemtioti.  On  the  2(k]i  of 
^'tiiie  the  Association  respondcti  by  appointing  Rev.  Samuel 
^Orc€»ter,  D.D.,  of  Salem,  Rev.  Jedediah  Morse,  D.D.,  Rev. 
Al'iel  Ablx)tt,  Rev.  Benjamin  Wads  worth,  Rcndien  I>.  Mnssey, 
M,l).,  Wm.  Thurston,  Esq.,  Joseph  Torrey,  Esq.,  and  Jeremiah 
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EvartB,  Esq.,  a  coiiiinittee  tu  co-operate  with  the  committees  of 
the  two  beforc-iiieiUioncd  bodies. 

Tile  General  Associatiun  of  New  Ilampshire  met  at  Dnn- 
barton  Scpteinber  17,  1811,  and  in  the  courBe  of  their  set^uti 
they  uppointeil  a  cDminittee  to  act  in  concert  w^ith  the  eoin- 
inittees  just  referred  to,  eontiisting  of  Rev.  Soth  Payson,  D-D., 
Hon,  Thomas  W,  Thompson,  Dr.  George  Farrar,  Rev.  Pear- 
eon  Thurston,  Win.  H.  Woodward,  Esq.,  and  Rev.  Asa  M'Far- 
land. 

The  General  Convention  of  Verfnont  took  similar  acti(»n 
about  this  time.  The  Synod  of  JVew  Jersey  and  New  York^ 
in  October  of  tlie  same  year,  in  their  Pai?toral  Addresji,  de- 
plored the  great  evil  of  intemperance,  and  warned  their  peo- 
ple against  it.  And  the  Presbytery  of  Si^fdk,  Long  Idand^ 
during  the  same  month,  resolved  that,  in  fntnre,  **no  anient 
Bpirits,  nor  wine,  shall  const itnte  any  part  of  onr  entertain- 
ments at  any  of  our  public  meetings ; "'  and  it  was  also  recom- 
mended to  the  members  of  their  Churches  **  not  to  treat  each 
other,  as  a  part  of  hospitality,  in  friendly  visits*" 

**  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  began,  for  the  first  time,  to  take 
decided  steps  for  the  propagation  of  a  doctrine  which,  in  de- 
spair of  its  success,  many  of  them,  thougli  willing,  had  hitherto 
neglected.  Sevenib  of  them  pushing  the  reform  further  in 
their  own  families  than  the  novelty  of  the  experiment  yet 
allowed  them  to  do  in  public^  commenced  at  once  the  practice 
of  total  abstinence  in  their  own  households.'' 

Such  were  the  preparatory  steps  taken  by  these  ecclesiastical 
bodies  in  thia  new  enterprise.  The  most  rapid  progress  was 
made  in  Connecticut,  under  the  powerful  leadership  of  Rev. 
Lyman  Beecher;  nevertheless,  tlie  most  j:?^/'7ft42?i^fii  results  were 
realized  in  Massachusetts. 

At  the  session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  in  May,  1812,  the  comniittco  appointed  the  previoui* 
year  reported,  recommending  that  all  the  ministers  deliver  fre- 
quent discourses  *^on  the  sin  and  mischief  of  intemperate  drink* 
ing;"  that  '*all  Church  sessions"  endeavor  ''l>y  private  warn- 
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pnd  remonstrance,"  and  bj  "'public  censnres,"  **to  ptirg^e 
^Oliiirch  of  a  sin  so  enormoiis"  and  so  *' disgraceful  to  tlie 
^Climtian  name;"  that  ** temperance  addresses,  sermons,  traets, 
jiOii  other  printed  compositions  on  this  gnbjeet"  ^'bodiifused 
asexteiibivclj  as  j^>ossil>Ie; '"  and  tliat  "  the  officers  and  meinl>ers 
of  the  Church  tal^e  means  to  effectually  reduce  the  number  oi 
laverus  and  other  places  for  vending  liquors." 

THE  GENERAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  CONNECTICUT  IN  1812 

met  iuthe  town  of  Sharon,  and  the  committee,  appointed  the 
previotig  jear  to  consider  wliat  could  be  done  to  alMjIish  the  evil 
of  intcaiperance,  reported  that  they  **  had  attended  to  the  sub- 
ject euminitted  to  their  coiisidemtion,  but  that  intemperance 
Iwl  been  for  some  time  increasing  in  the  most  alarming  man- 
fip^  and  that,  after  tlie  most  faithful  and  prayerful  inquiry, 
tliey  were  obliged  U)  confers  that  they  did  not  perceive  that 
^J  tiling  could  be  done,'*  Rev*  Lyman  Beeclier,  who  was  a 
ttsemljer  of  the  Association,  says :  '*  T/u'  Mood  st<trtM  through 
%  ^(mH  when  I  heard  thw^  and  I  rose  instanter^  and  moved 
^^t  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  immediately  to  report 
*^^ln«  meeting  the  ways  and  means  of  arresting  the  tide  of  in- 
*emperance.  The  committee  was  named  and  appointed.  I  was 
^Wrmiin,  and,  on  the  following  day,  brought  in  a  report,  the 
'"^t  important  paper  that  I  ever  wrote." 

l^nis  was  a  document  of  great  ability,  and  strikingly  exhibits 
^°^  peculiar  force  of  character  for  which  Dr.  Beecher  was  dis- 
^    t'l^iglicd, 

^B  ^^recommended  that  all  the  ministers  should  preach  on  the 
^B  ^'^JWaf  intern i>erance ;  that  ardent  spirits  be  dispensed  with  at 
^B  ^ltsia,«itical  gatherings ;  that  Church  members  abstain  from  scll- 
H  "^por  ririnking  intoxicating  liquors ;  tliat  pai*ents  exclude  ardent 
H  Wtafrom  their  families,  and  admonish  their  children  against 
H  "^^iii;  that  farmers,  mechanics^  and  manufacturers  substitute 
H  ^^W  palatable  drinks  for  their  laborers;  that  temperance 
H    "^nitare   be   prepared    and   circulated ;    and   that  wduntary 
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assodatiams  be  organized  for  the  promotion  of  morak.  The 
report  enforced  these  iiieasui-es  by  ix>werful  appeals.' 

Tliis  exeecdiii*^ly  Intcreistiiit^  and  able  report  was  thoroughly 
discussed,  and  immediately  adopted  by  the  Association,  and  it 
\vi\»  voted  that  one  thoiisaiid  copies  of  it  be  printed  for  general 
circulation.  Great  zeal  and  earnestness  were  manifested  in  the 
work.  Rev.  Messrs.  L}Tnan  Beecher,  Aaron  Dutton,  and 
Nathan  Perkins,  D.D.,  were  appointed  a  Oonimittec  of  Cor- 
respondence on  the  subject  of  preventing  the  intemperate  use 
of  ardent  spirits. 

While  such  efforts  were  put  forth  to  advance  the  work  of 
this  reform  in  these  denominationB,  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Chnrch  there  were  evidences  of  a  decline  from  the  high  posi- 
tion it  held  twenty  or  thirty  years  hefoi-c.  In  the  General 
Conference  of  1812  there  was  a  manifest  disinclination  among 
the  preachers  to  touch  the  evil  of  intemperance.  The  Church 
was  oppi^ssed  within  and  without,  the  licjnor  tmfiic  haKissing 
and  retarding  it.  One  of  the  foremost  opponents  of  t!ie  drink 
evil  was  Rev*  James  Axley.  His  sermons  against  it  were  pro- 
verliial.  Where  he  labored,  in  the  Sooth  and  West,  he  saw 
tliat  whisky  waa  the  bane  of  the  country,  and  his  voice  was 


'  We  append  two  gpecimena  of  these  rousing  oppeiLla: 

*'  And  tlmt  the»c  practical  measures  may  not  be  rendered  inefffpctaal ,  the  As»ociatioti 
do  must  eameatly  entmut  of  their  bretki'eii  in  the  uiiniMtry,  of  Uio  meiiil>er»  of  our 
ChunL-hcs,  and  of  the  pcuBonii  who  knicut  mid  desire  to  oheok  the  pf^rass  of  thk  cviK 
thut  thoy  neUker  exprt^  nor  indulge  the  nbdancholy  (qtpreheimon  that  nothing  can  bt 
doiii  OH  this  tubfte^^  a  prediction  LHiiiiientlj  calcukted  to  [laralyze  exertion  and  lie* 
eoinc  the  dbafitrouA  oausc  of  itH  own  fitlfillinent.  For  what  if  the  refftrmcition  of  drunk- 
ards he  ho]jc1e!!^,  may  we  not  ^taiid  lxiitw(!en  thc^  living  and  the  dcuid,  and  pray  and 
lalx>r  with  wlTcet  to  stay  the  spreuding  pla^fue!  And  what  if  some  will  peri^b  aaerall 
Uiat  can  be  done,  t^biilJ  wc  make  no  cSbrta  to  save  any  from  destruction,  beoiusQ  wo 
nuiy  not  bo  able  to  lum  away  every  one  from  the  path  of  ruin  I 

#  #»**«  ««t 

**  Immense  evilSf  we  are  pefsuaded,  aMict  communities,  not  becauno  they  arc  incur- 
able, but  because  they  are  tolerated  ;  and  ^reat  good  often  remains  uuAecomprishcd^ 
mcruly  because  it  *ia  not  att4impted-  If  the  evii^  however,  were  trivial,  or  the  mean^  of 
its  prevention  arduous  and  ancc3rtain^  de^njiondeocy  would  be  less  criminaL  But  it  in  a 
wasiitlng  oonauniption  fastening  upon  the  vitals  of  society,  a  benymbint;  pal»y  cjctond'- j 
ing  X*i  the  extremities  of  the  body,  a  d<X'[>  atiJ  rapid  torrent  bearing  tlw  wri*ck  < 
lUiJtioiui  In  it^  course,  aud   undtif mining'  rupidly  tJio  fouudationa  of  our  own.     11  W  i»  ' 
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ever  raised  against  the  distillation  of  "fire-waters."  In  the 
General  Conference  of  1812  he  introduced  the  following 
resolution : 

Retolted^  That  no  stationed  or  local  preacher  shall  retail  spirituous  or 
malt  liquors  without  forfeiting  his  ministerial  character  among  us. 

"This  resolution,"  says  Rev.  Henry  Wheeler/  "is  a  sad 
comment  upon  the  state  of  the  Church  and  the  times,  and  it 
apppoars  sadder  still,  when  we  reflect  that  even  this  could  not 
be  carried*  in  a  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Chmtih."  Five  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  to  pass  it. 
"Axley  was  in  earnest,  but  many  in  the  Conference  opposed 
Mm,  making  merry  with  his  quaint  speeches,  and  when  his 
motion  was  lost,  '  he  turned  his  face  to  the  wall  and  wept,'  says 
I^ban  Clark,  who  aided  him  in  his  efforts." 

The  General  Conference  of  1812  reached  the  lowest  point  on 
^  qnestion  in  the  defeat  of  Axley's  resolution.  In  181(> 
Ariey  introduced  and  carried  the  same  resolution,  the  refer- 
^ce  to  malt  liquors  being  omitted.  But  the  progress  was  very 
downntil  after  1824.  In  1828  Kev.  Wilbur  Fisk,  D.D.,  in- 
trodueed  and  carried  strong  resolutions  on  temperance. 

*■*>  ^hereforo,  of  life  and  death ;  and  what  we  do  must  be  done  quickly ;  for  while  we 

"•"'wrttc,  oor  strength  decays,  and  our  foundation?  totter. 

1^  the  tttentlon  of  the  public,  then,  be  called  up  to  this  subject    Let  ministcm 
vhurcfaes  and  parents  and  magistrates  and  physicians  and  all  the  fHends  of  civil 

""^  'cligioQ^^nder  unite  their  counsels  and  their  etforts,  and  make  a  faithful  experi- 

"'^i  tod  the  word  and  the  providence  of  God  afford  the  most  consoling  prospect  of 

"  ^etiiodism  and  the  Temperance  Reformation,"  1882.      Cincixmati :  Waldcn 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


80CIETIES    m   CONNECTICUT,    MASSACHUSETTS,    AND    MAINB. 

THE  famous  report  of  Dr.  Beecher  to  tlic  General  A^ocia- 
tion  of  Connecticiit  commended  itself  instantaneously,  not 
only  to  the  clergy,  but  also  to  civilians  of  every  grade,  govern- 
ors, judges,  Inwyers,  and  pliysicians. 

Some  very  prudent  persons  feared  the  results  of  such  a 
movement  Of  this  number,  it  is  said  that  Rev.  Dr,  Tiraotliy 
Dwight  was  one.  While  he  appreciated  the  exigency  and  ap- 
proved of  their  zeal,  he  apprehended  that  they  might  transcend 
the  sanction  of  public  eentiment;  but,  nevertheless,  with  a  lie- 
nignant  smile^  peculiarly  hie  own,  he  said,  **  If  my  young 
friends  think  it  best  to  proceed,  God  forbid  that  I  should  op- 
pose or  hinder  them,  or  withhold  my  guffrage."  •  Dr.  Beecher, 
subsequently  referring  to  this  action  in  which  he  took  such  a 
leading  part,  said,  "  I  was  not  headstrong  tlien,  but  I  was  /umrt- 
strong^  O  very,  very !  I  had  read  and  studied  every  tiling  on 
the  subject  I  could  lay  hands  on.  We  did  not  then  say  a  word 
about  wine ;  because  we  thought  it  wius  best,  in  this  sudden 
onset,  to  attack  that  which  wa;s  most  prevalent  and  deadly,  and 
that  it  was  as  much  as  would  be  safe,  to  take  hold  o^one  such 
dragon  by  the  horns  without  tackling  another;  but  in  ourselves 
we  were  resolved  to  inhibit  wine,  and  in  our  families  we  gen- 
erally did.^* 

After  the  adjournment  of  the  General  Association,  (June, 
1812,)  Rev.  Mr.  Beecher>  who  had  been  appointed  ehainnan  of 
the  committee  to  whom  this  movement  had  been  intrusted^ 
carried  on  a  very  extensive  correspondence  with  his  ministerial 
brethren,  and  also  with  distinguished  citizers  in  that  S*ate, 
upon  the  subject  of  a  reform  in  public  moralb,  from  the  pro- 
vailing  vices  of  intemperance.  Sabbath-breaking,  profanity,  etc 
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.  preliminary  meeting,  for  the  eoiisideration  of  the  projiriety 
of  organizing  a  society  for  that  purpoi^e,  was  held  in  connection 
with  the  Annual  Con iraenceinent  of  Yalo  College  that  summer. 
It  was  followed  by  another  meeting  in  New  HaveHj  Oct  26, 
nt  which  Rev,  Dr*  Dwight  presided,  and  a  committee'  of 
twenty-six  persons  was  appointed  to  (correspond  on  tlie  subject, 
to  prepare  a  constitution  and  an  address  to  the  public,  to  ar- 
range for  the  organization  of  the  society,  etc, 

The  *'  Society  for  the  Reformation  of  Morals  "  was  organ- 
ized May  19, 1813, 

In  the  evening  of  October  27,  the  day  after  the  foremen- 
tioned  meeting,  Rev,  Lyman  Bceclier  preaehed  his  famous  ser- 
mon, entitled  "*A  Reformation  in  Morals  Pmcticable  and  In- 
Jiiipensable."  The  State  Legislature  was  then  holding  its 
autumnal  session  in  New^  Haven,  and  the  members  generally 
attended  the  services.  Several  editions  of  this  discourse  were 
pivWiflhed,  copies  of  which  are  still  extant.  It  is  a  thrilling 
pfoduetion,'  and  Rev,  Dr.  Leonard  Bacon  said  that  it  was 
'**lie  most  eloipientj  perhaps,  of  all  his  printed  works,  and 
^i?ht  be  referred  to  as  a  conspicuous  forerunner  of  the  great 
'Temperance  Reformation.'' 
Tlie  Consociation  of  the  Western  District  of  Fairfield  County 

Lt'y^d  resolutions  earnestly  recommending  the  measures  of  re- 
lorui  They  also  appointed  a  committee  "  to  correspond  with 
"^  Committee  of  the  CTcneral  Association,  to  collect  and  em- 
f  Thl6  committee  eompriaed  sorae  of  the  most  disUnguisbed  genUezDen  of  the 
***«»  Va^  Hev.  Measra.  Timotl>j  Dwight,  D.D.,  Dr.  Porley,  Ueman  Humphrey, 
kit^i  Beecber,  Calvin  Chnpio,  Amoa  BaasaU,  Aiahel  Hooken  a"d  Hons.  Roger 
*•  ShtnuMj,  Tapping  Reve,  Theodore  Dwigbt,  Jolia  Troadwell,  Zephankh  Swift, 
^tL  Jededi^  Huntington,  Dea.  JonuthaQ  HuntiogtoD,  etc. 

^|«  Rer.  Ljman  Beecher  says  (page  9 :) 

*  " ai  Uiore  oofwumed  in  the  day»  of  our  fatliGra  the  proportion  of  flvo  gnllons  of 
'^ttpifiBi  for  every  loan,  woman ^  and  child  in  Uie  land,  and  at  an  expeoivo  more 
to  support  the  6ospel,  the  dvLl  f^veniment}  and  every  school  and 
Of)  f    Did  ouj*  &thera  tolemte  tippling  shops  all  over  the  hmd,  and 
•BiMi  i&etQiiaDlB  and  beggar  their  faniiliea  by  mortj^aging  their  estates  to  pay  the  ex- 
inaa  q^  ixOemperanoe  {     Did  the  ardent  epunt£  ooosumed  by  laborere  amount  tiol 
li 
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body  important  facts,  to  devise  further  mciasures/'  etc.  TtevT 
Messrs.  Itoswell  li.  Swan^  of  Norwalk ;  Win.  Eonney,  of  New 
Cftnaan ;  and  Heman  Humphrey,  of  Fairfield,  were  appointed 
"  to  draft  and  print  an  address  respecting  the  use  of  ardent 
spirits."  Tlie  address  wajs  immediately  prepared  and  circulated. 
It  was  chiefly  %vritten  by  Mr.  Humphrey,  «and  copies  of  it  are 
still  extant.  It  was  a  document  of  great  ability  and  power, 
and  waB  well  adapted  to  the  times.  Similar  action  was  taken 
by  other  Consociations  in  the  State. 

In  the  month  of  February,  1813,  Eev.  Heman  Humphrey 
commenced  in  the  '^  Panoph^st,"  pnblii^hed  in  Boston,  under  the 
editorship  of  Jeremiah  Evarts,  Esq.,  a  series  of  six  articles  on 
the  **  Causes,  Progi-ees,  Effects,  and  Kemedy  of  Intemperance 
in  the  United  Stiites.^'  In  the  closing  article  he  earnestly  reo- 
omnietided  that  farmers  and  meclianics  should  cease  to  drink 
and  to  provide  ardent  spirits  for  their  workmen,  that  tliey 
should  give  an  additional  compensation,  and  also  furnish  a  gen- 
erous supply  of  Judicious  and  paktable  drinks,  and  thus  great 
proo:ress  would  beniado  **  toward  banishing  the  fiery  protluctsof 
distilleries  from  the  field  and  from  the  shop.  This  would  he 
no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  general  reformation  so  loudly 
called  ior:' 

At  the  meeting  of  the  General  Association,  June,  1813,  fur- 
ther action  was  taken.  The  Committee  of  Correspondence  on 
the  subject  of  temperance  reported  their  action,  and  that  some 


un/Vequently  to  almost  half  tlic  price  of  their  labor,  and  did  they  faint  ollan  ore  Iho 
dny  was  ptiat^  and  fail  before  tlie  »uinmer  wtm  unded,  find  die  of  intempemnod  In  ttie 
miibl  ot  iheir  dny«  ?  It  is  eapnblo  of  demofistratioii  tbiit  tlie  vigor  of  our  oountTyinen* 
tlio  mnoimt  of  productive  Iflbor,  and  their  morala  are  decliniag  together  under  tlie  in- 
llut'iioe  of  Ibis  destructive  sin. 

*'  Tho  criftU  has  come.  By  the  people  of  thia  jjenemtioii,  by  ourselven,  probably, 
the  fuiiazitjj;  question  ia  to  be  decided,  whetber  the  iDberitunco  of  our  futheis  pKall  be 
preserved  or  thrown  away.  Whether  our  Sabbntha  ahall  bo  a  dehfjht  or  a  loathuitf. 
Whether  the  taverns,  on  that  holy  dr»y,  shall  be  crowded  with  druiikard^,  or  the  i^anct- 
luiry  of  Gml  with  humble  worBhi|H;t^.  Whether  riot  and  prcifanity  ^hall  1)11  our 
streets^  and  jx)verty  our  dwellinir',  i>tmI  convict*  rtur  jtulrt,  aud  vieleoeo  oar  land,  or 
whether  industry  and  temperance  and  nghteQWunem  aholl  be  tb«  atabiUty  of  oor 
tluiea." 
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progreee  had  been  made  in  the  work  of  reform ;  that  ^'  the 
rwomineudations  of  the  General  At^^ociation  had  been  followed 
with  apparent  and  sahitarj  cunseqiieoces ; "   that  "  they  had 
been  cordially  seconded  by  most  of  the  District  Asaociatious, 
and  ardent  spirits  bad  been  almost  uniformly  excluded  from 
ill  ecclesiastical  meetings ; "  that  ministers,  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, had  preached  upon  the  subject  of  intemperance,  and  in 
Bumjr  cases  with  manifest  good  effects ;  that  the  Churches  had 
generally  approved  of  the  design,  and  had  had  their  attention 
directed  to  other  vices;  that  these  efforts  had  greatly  diminisjshcd 
the  vm  of  ardent  spirits  in  social  circles ;  that  some  had  been 
tin  the  way  to  min  ;  that  the  Legislature  of  the  8tate 
a  law  admirably  calculated  to  promote  the  desires  of 
f  General  Association  ;  that  men  of  the  first  character  of  dif- 
klfltent  professions  and  denominations  in  the  State  had  fcu-med 
^•ocietyfor  the  promotion  of  this  object,  and  that  encouraging 
.      'Intelligence  had  reached  them  from  other  Churches  and  States. 
H    The  iUsociation  requested  the  ti-easurer  of  the  State  not  to 
^  Provide,  in  future,  either  ardent  spirits  or  wine  at  the  custom- 
*0'  public  entertainment  of  the  clergy  at  tlie  general  election, 
^^y  also  voted  a  similar  request  to  the  President  and  Fellows 
**'  ^  ale  College,  that  they  should  use  their  endeavom  to  pre- 

t^^Jit  in  future  the  provision  of  either  ardent  spirits  or  wine  at 
^^  ciifttijmary  public  entertainments  at  Commencement,  **for 
■  purpose  of  co-operating  with  the  General  Aseociation  in 
^fc*  exertions  to  discountenance  the  improper  use  of  ardent 
Bpirita.'^  I 

Thiough  several  succeeding  years  this  subject  continued  to 
^^ye  its  due  measure  of  attention  from  the  General  Associa- 
ion.  The  yearly  reports  on  the  state  of  religion  and  morals 
^  the  several  Churches  contained  frequent  allusions  to  the 
P*daal  decrease  of  intern perance*  There  were  many  evidences 
^  tlie  public  mind  was  arraying  itself  against  this  great  evil, 
^^  the  movers  in  this  enterprise  were  encouraged  to  yet 


*  *•  M'lnuces  of  the  Getien*!  Association  of  Oontiecitcut,"  1SI3. 
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greater  undert-akiiigs.  The  ''  Sm-iety  for  the  Reformation  of 
Morals"  continued  its  work.  Their  meetings  were  semi-anuiialj 
and  attended  with  zeaL  In  a  little  more  tlian  one  year  after 
its  formation  it  had  more  than  thirty  auxiliaries  in  diflPereDt 
parts  of  the  State,  In  a  letter  from  its  secretary  to  the  offieers 
of  the  Massachusetts  Temperance  Society,  in  1814,  it  is  stated 
that  the  society  and  its  branches  *'  have  had  considerable  intlu- 
ence  in  preventing  the  profanation  of  the  Sabbath,  and  in  dis- 
countenancing the  excessive  use  of  ardent  spirits." 

But  the  members  of  this  society  fell  into  the  same  error 
which  has  had  such  an  unfavorable  influence  on  the  Temperance 
Reformation  in  later  days,  viz.,  that  of  relying  too  ^schmvely 
upon  the  influeuee  of  the  civil  law,  and  hence  a  serioiiB  reaction 
was  soon  experienced  in  that  State.  A  political  revolution 
soon  followed,  and  many  of  the  barriers  which  had  been  erected 
were  broken  down. 

TEMPERANCE  SOCIETIES  IK  MASSACHUSETTS. 

In  a  previous  chapter  reference  was  made  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  by  the  General  Association  of  Masj^a- 
chusetts,  in  response  to  the  call  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  to  take  into  consideration  the  subject 
of  devit^ing  and  adopting  measures  for  the  suppression  of  the 
evil  of  ioteinpemnce.  The  committee  was  appointed  June 
26,  181L  During  the  following  month  the  committee  met 
and  organized  by  the  appointment  of  Rev.  Samuel  Worcester, 
D.D.,  chainnan,  and  Jeremiah  Evarts,  Esq.,  as  secretary. 
Tlicy  held  four  meetings  for  consultation  during  the  year,  and 
appear  to  have  conducted  their  investigations  in  a  manner  in- 
dicative of  marked  ability  and  good  judgment. 

Feeling  the  need  of  data  for  proper  action,  they  resolved  to 
collect  facts  and  statistics  upon  the  following  topics,  viz. : 
"  The  effects  of  intemperance  upon  bodily  health,  the  mental 
faculties,  and  the  length  of  life;"  "The  effects  of  the  use  of 
spirituous  liquors  upon  the  productive  labors  of  the  country;" 
**The  pmcticability  of  employing  laborers  without  allowing 
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fliem  the  me  of  epirituoes  liquors;'*  **Tlie  teudency  of  in- 
tempenince  to  other  vices;"  "What  means  have  been  found 
effectual  in  restraining  the  intemperate  nee  of  spirituous 
liquors;'^  and  *^The  quantity  of  aixlent  spirits  consumed  in 
this  country,"  They  also  resolved  seriously  to  consider  the 
isubjeet  of  organizing  '*  voluntary  associations"  for  the  pn^ 
motion  of  a  reform,  and  corresponded  with  other  coniinittees 
in  New  Harapshire,  Connecticut,  and  New  York  on  this  8ul:>- 
ject.  This  committee  met  again  in  December,  and  appointed  a 
gub-committee  to  prepare  an  abstract  of  the  Laws  of  Miu&sa- 
chiieetts  on  drunkenness,  taverns,  etc,  and  another  to  devise  a 
plan  for  general  and  auxiliary  voluntary  associations  **  for  the 
purpose  of  discoontenancing  the  intenijjcrate  use  of  spirituous 
liquors  and  other  prevalent  vices,"  In  all  these  labors  Mr. 
Evarts  took  a  very  large  share. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  General  Association  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, on  the  fourth  Wednesday  of  June,  1812,  this  coni- 
znittee  submitted  their  report.  It  was  referred  to  another 
committee,  consisting  of  Rev.  Messrs.  Hinsdale,  Anderson, 
and  Dana.  After  a  careful  examination  of  tlie  report  and  the 
measures  proposed,  they  recommended  its  recommitment  to  the 
original  committee,  with  the  request  that  they  ''should  pursue 
the  same  judicious  course  upon  %vhich  they  had  entered," 

The  committee,  having  drafted  a  Constitution  for  a  society 
and  completed  their  preliminary  arrangements,  called  a  general 
meeting  in  tlie  hall  of  the  Union  Bank,  in  Boston,  February 
4,  1813.  There  were  present  John  I^throp,  Isaac  Rand, 
Jeremiah  Evarts,  Samuel  Park  man,  John  Warren,  Elisha 
Tickner,  Dudley  A.  Tyng,  Joslma  Huntington,  Samuel  Dex- 
ter, etc,,  men  of  the  highest  character  and  inHnence,  At  this 
meeting  the  Constitution '  was  duly  considered  and  adopted. 


'  Article  ftntt  deckred  Uini  ''tho  n&me  of  U10  societj  should  be  *The 
chusetLi  S<>oi*^t>*  for  the  Suppression  of  Tnlemperaint'O.'  '*  The  aeootid  Ariiele  of 
Iba  ConitlitiiUou  declAred  the  object  of  the  societj  to  be  **to  diaoountenauoe  aud 
wjppreiwj  ibo  too  /r«e  u»e  of  ardent  spirits,  aod  iu  kindred  vioM,  profRneaess^  awl 
gftmiojf.  und  Uj  encourage  &ad  promote  temperance  and  gijaereliDoniUtr/'    Article 
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Tliey  then  aojoiirned  to  re-assemble  at  nine  o'elcKjk  tlie  next 
morning,  to  organize  by  the  choice  of  ofticers- 


THE  ORGANIZATION, 

On  tbe  5tli  day  of  February,  a  large  meeting  assembled  at 
tile  Statu  House  for  the  purjiose  of  organizing  the  Society. 

Tlie  following  was  tlie  first  list  of  officers ;  The  I^remdent  was 
Hon.  Samuel  Dexter,  Secretary  of  War  and  also  of  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  during  the  administration  of  John  Adams. 
The  Vice-Presidents  were  Gen,  John  Brooke,  John  Warren, 
M,D.,  and  Hon.  Ben j.  Pickman,  Jum ;  Corre^potidijtg  Secmtartf^ 
Ile\r.  Abiel  Abbott ;  Rt'eonfiiuj Secretary^  Rev.  Joshua  Hunting- 
ton ;  Tremnrei\  Samuel  H.  Walley,  Esq. ;  Couneihni^  Kev.  J.  T, 
Kirkland,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Rev,  J.  Lathrop,  D.U,  Rev.  S.  Worces- 
ter, D.IX,  Hon.  Nathan  Dane,  Esq.,  Hon.  Timotliy  Bigelow,  Rev. 
John  Pierce,  Richard  Sullivan,  Esq.,  and  Jeremiah  Evarts,  Esq. 

Seldom,  if  ever,  has  a  moral  society  comprised  in  its  first  list 
of  officers  more  distinguished  names.  They  were  men  of 
gi'eat  respectability  and  scholarsliip,  and  the  first  in  influence 
lioth  in  the  Church  and  the  State.  Tlie  first  hst  of  members  em- 
braces  about  one  hundred  and  twelve  names  of  a  similar  char- 
acter, showing  that  the  Soc*iety  started  off  under  favorable 
ausiiioes.  It  was  in  gooii  hands,  and  we  elia!)  see,  in  its  future 
history,  that  it  was  well  managed  and  moderately  suceessful. 


VIII  road©  it  the  tluty  of  every  membor  to  discountenance  and  prevent,  as  far  as 
may  be,  by  his  owu  exam  pie  and  influenea  mery  kind  of  vice  and  immorality.**  Arti- 
cle III  declivrcKi,  **  No  person  shall  be  eligible  as  a  rnerabor  who  is  not  of  fair 
moral  repnUUhn,'^  that  persona  seeking  to  become  members  must  be  **  nominated'^ 
and  "approved  by  the  volts  of  iwo-iliirda  of  the  members  present/'  Tbe  pay- 
ment of  two  dollars  was  another  condition*  Thiti  Society  appears  to  have  hnd,  at 
tirat,  a  strikiag  re!?embtance  to  the  Cotinecticiit "  8<x^tety  for  the  Promotion  ot 
Morulas  '  orgimized  under  the  leadership  of  Raw  Lyman  Bf«echer;  nevortheless, 
Ihe  Massachusetts  Society,  in  its  practical  workings,  gave  greater  promtucnee  to 
the  subject  of  temperance.  It  was  not  long  before  its  CoustitutioD  was  amended 
ao  as  to  make  the  promotion  of  temperance  ita  exclusivo  object,  At  the  second 
Annual  MeciiriK.  May  27,  1814,  it  was  voted  to  strike  out  the  worda  ** profaueaeaa 
and  gaming  "  from  ihe  second  Article* 
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After  the  organization  had  been  effected,  the  officers  of  the 
Society  were  instructed  to  present  a  petition  to  the  Legislature 
for  an  act  of  incorporation.  The  men  who  had  taken  hold  of 
this  great  work  entered  upon  it  intelligently  and  deliberately^ 
and  regarded  it  as  a  permanent  undertaking  in  which  they 
expected  long  to  labor.  They  were  soon  incorporated,  and  the 
Society  has  continued,  with  several  modifications  and  improve- 
ments in  its  Constitution,  as  the  progress  of  information  on 
this  subject  has  demanded,  to  this  day.  In  1833  its  name  was 
changed,  and,  since  that  time,  it  has  been  known  as  "The 
Massachusetts  Temperance  Society."  At  the  same  meeting,  a 
committee  was  also  appointed  to  wait  on  the  Governor  of  the 
Conmionwealth,  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  the  members  of 
the  Council  and  both  branches  of  the  Legislature,  and  present 
to  them  the  Constitution  of  the  Society  for  their  signatures. 

According  to  Article  IV  of  the  Constitution,  this  Society 
held  its  first  Annual  Meeting  on  May  28,  1813.  In  the  first 
Annual  Report,  presented  at  that  meeting  by  the  Board  of 
Counsel,  we  find  the  language  which  we  quote  below  *  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  the  spirit  witli  which  they  commenced 
their  efforts  in  this  new  department  of  philanthropy. 


*  The  design  of  this  institution  is  not  so  much  to  redeem  the  slaves  of  intem- 
perance, as  to  secure  from  the  ignominious  bondage  those  wlio  are  yet  free ;  not 
so  much  to  wrest  the  fatal  cup  from  those  who  are  already  brutalized  and  ruined, 
as  to  keep  sober  those  who  are  sober ;  to  check  that  general  free  use  of  ardent 
spirits,  which,  though  not  excessive  to  intoxication,  is  yet  unnecessary,  wasteful, 
and  pernicious ;  to  erect  a  barrier  against  that  wide-spreading  flood  which  so  fear- 
fully threatens  the  dearest  interests  of  individuuls,  of  families,  and  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. Is  not  this  practicable?  Is  it  not  practicable  to  impress  upon  the 
community  a  deep  sense  and  dread  of  this  great  and  terrible  evil  ?  to  combine  a 
salutary  influence  against  it  which  shall  every-where  be  felt?  to  render  it  reputa- 
ble for  laboring  people  and  those  who  employ  laborers,  to  substitute  for  daily  use, 
good  and  wholesome  drinks  in  the  place  of  pernicious  liquors ;  and  for  all  classes 
of  people  to  refrain  from  the  practice,  now  so  general,  of  offering  ardent  spirits  to 
all  who  come  into  their  houses — gradually,  in  a  word,  so  to  gain  upon  public 
opinion  and  upon  general  habits,  as  ere  long  to  array  them  against  intemperance 
and  its  kindred  vices?  If  this  be  practicable,  then  our  design  is  practicable;  lei 
all  this  be  done,  and  our  design  is  well-nigh  accomplished. 
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action  IN  MAINE. 
While  negotiations  concerning  the  organization  of  the  Mas- 
siichiisGtts  Society  v^ere  peoding,  after  the  appoiiitnient  of  the 
committee,  June  26,  1811,  and  previous  to  their  final  action, 
two  societies  were  organizeil  in  the  Province  of  Maine,  then 
helonging  to  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  This  fact  is  thusi 
allnded  to  in  the  lirst  Auiiual  Report  of  this  Societj,  (May 
28,  1813 :) 

Official  intelligence  has  been  given  to  the  Board  of  the  existence,  in 
tills  Commonwealth,  of  two  societies^  ojie  at  Portland^  the  other  at  Snro^ 
instituti'd  for  puqjostcs  in  accordance  with  the  design  of  this  institution. 
The  society  at  Portland  was  at  first  designed  by  way  of  experimeot  for  one 
year  Duiing  the  year  it  oix;nitrd  with  considerable  elTect ;  aud  nt  the  close 
of  the  year,  a  few  weeks  ago,  ita  continuance  was  unanimously  voted.  That 
society  has  distinctly  proposed  to  become  auxiliary  to  this.  The  opera- 
tions of  the  society  at  8aco,  as*  appoftra  from  the  commtjnication«  received, 
have  been  vigorous  and  successful.  The  Board  have  also  heen  informed 
of  ^^^  or  six  other  societies  of  a  aimilfir  kind,  respectable  in  numbers  and 
character,  and  of  very  encouragiDg  promise. 

Thus  it  appears  that,  while  the  committee  were  for  more 
than  one  year  and  a  half  deliherating  in  reference  to  the  for- 
mation of  a  temperance  society^  the  friends  of  tlie  cause  in 
Maine  had  organized  one,  and  given  it  a  snccessfiil  trial  of 
nearly  one  year.  To  the  early  advocates  of  temperance  in 
Portland,  Me.,  is  therefore  due  the  credit  of  liaving  preceded 
Majssaehusetts  in  actual  effort. 

The  society  at  Portland  was  organized  April  24,  1812,  or 
about  ten  months  before  the  Massachusetts  Society.  During 
the  same  year  a  similar  soeiety  was  organized  *  at  Cath,  Me.^ 
and  Rev.  Jesse  Appleton,  D.D.,  President  of  Bowdoin  College, 


*  Article  III,  in  the  Conatilution  of  tUe  Bitb  Society,  is  a  curiosity  worthy  of 
notice.     It  la  as  follows: 

We  will  be  at  all  times  4fpaHng  and  eoatioua  in  the  um  (»f  spirituouj*  liquors  at  home, 
in  docial  vistte  dt^cliiie  them  Bo/at  as  pognhU^  avoid  them  totally  In  rotailin]^  tftorea, 
and,  in  pmeral^  mi  our  faces  against  the  inUmp0rfU€  um  of  thtiiu  ;  conceiving,  ok  we 
do,  tJmt)  exci^pt  in  n  very  few  casea,  as  of  medicinal  iL<t«,  spirit uoua  Uquon  are  the  bane 
^  morally  and  a  dmin  of  wealth,  pi<^'ty,  uud  happhicc^si. 
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delivered  the  first  annual  discourse,  May  11, 1813,  from  Eccles. 
iv,  9 ;  "  Two  are  better  than  one,  becanse  they  have  a  good 
reward  for  their  labor."  From  such  a  text  he  advocated  the 
advantages  of  associated  effort  in  a  good  cause. 

Similar  societies  were  also  organized  in  Brunswick,  Tops- 
ham,  and  Harpswell,  Me.,  in  April,  1813. 

OTHER  SOCIETIES  IN  MASSACHUSETTS 

were  also  organized,  auxiliary  to  the  main  society;  for  in- 
stance, in  North  Yarmouth  in  March,  1813,  and  in  Charles- 
town  and  Newbaryport  in  May,  1813.  During  the  first  year 
ten  auxiliary  societies  were  organized  in  Franklin,  Danvers, 
Concord,  Bradford,  Dedham,  Byfield,  Bridgewater,  etc.  The 
following  year  the  number  of  these  societies  greatly  increased. 
In  1814  the  Berkshire  Association,  at  Lenox,  recommended  this 
society  to  the  public,  and  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  a 
plan  to  extend  and  multiply  the  organizations.  As  the  result, 
seventeen  branch  societies  were  organized  in  that  county  alone 
during  that  year. 
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THE    DUBIOUS    STRUGGLE, 

TN  1814  the  Councilors  of  the  Massachusetts  Temperance  So- 
_L  ciety  sent  out  a  circular,  in  which  they  stated  that  **  tlieir 
design  meets  with  encouragement  in  evei-y  part  of  the  Com- 
mon weal  tli,"  that  it  had  **  obtained  a  large  accession  of  iiiera- 
bers,  among  whom  are  many  gentlemen  whose  high  stand hig 
in  s(X"iety  promises  efficient  co-operation.''  Appended  to  this 
circular  is  ''a  series  of  thirty  questions^'*  *' soliciting  facts  and 
statistics  calculated  to  increase  the  amount  of  knowledge  on 
the  subject  and  form  a  basis  for  future  action.'-  The  successive 
reports  of  the  Souiety  present  answei^s  to  these  inquiries  in  ju- 
diciously arranged  smnmaries,  which  were  very  lielpful  to  the 
cause,  drawing  public  attention  to  the  magnitude  and  appalling 
character  of  the  evil  of  intemperance,  and  directing  then*  own 
endeavors  for  its  removah  During  the  same  year  ccmimunica- 
tions  were  published  "on  the  evils  from  furnishing  ardent  spirits 
at  funerals,'*  and  *'as  an  article  of  entertainment  especially  to 
ministers  of  the  Gospel,''  it  being  tlien  '*  regarded  as  a  token 
of  respect  for  the  office."  A  marked  effect  was  produced, 
and  many  iudividuals  were  led  to  abandon  the  use  of  ardent 
fipirits  altogether. 

The  report  for  1S15  says :  "'There  is  an  unusually  deep  sense 
of  the  evil  of  intemperance,  and  a  disposition  to  attempt  its 
correction/' 

Maiiy  interesting  incidents  are  told  concerning  the  early 
heroic  eflForts  of  the  clergy  for  reform.  To  stem  tlie  tide 
required  courage,  decision,  and  firmness,  for  every  sideboard 
was  furnished  with  intoxicating  beverages,  and  tlie  best  must 
be  offered  to  the  pastor  in  all  his  calls.  Dr,  Ide^  a  fibarp, 
discriminating  clergyman,  settled  at  this  early  period  in 
West    Medway,    Mass.,  w^as    not    long  in   apprehending   the 
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danger,  and  decided  to  decline  the  customary  beverage. 
Probably  ten  or  fifteen  years  before  any  total  abstinence 
society  was  formed,  he  adopted  for  himself  the  principle  of 
entire  abstinence.  He  carried  his  views  into  the  pulpit  and, 
for  three  successive  Sabbaths,  preached  upon  the  perils  of  the 
drink-eustoms,  and  the  necessity  of  abstinence  for  personal  and 
public  good.  It  was  "  a  new  thing  under  the  sun,"  and  there 
was  intense  excitement.  Some  said  he  was  "  cracked ; " 
others,  that  he  was  "ignorant  of  the  ways  of  the  world;" 
others,  that  he  "  meant  well  but  lacked  judgment." 

One  of  those  Sabbath  mornings,  when  the  sexton  went  to  open  the 
church,  he  found  a  barrel  of  New  England  i-um  on  the  steps  of  the 
meeting-house.  Some  of  the  angry  ones  had  rolled  it  there  for  effect; 
and  it  was  both  instinctive  and  impressive.  It  taught  the  young 
preacher  how  great  need  there  was  of  reform,  and  nen^ed  him  to 
increased  fidelity  to  remove  the  curse.  He  was  not  scared,  and  he  did  not 
flinch.  He  bore  down  upon  the  evil  in  the  pulpit,  and  went  from  house 
to  house  to  convince  his  Church  members  that  the  drink-customs  were 
unchristian  and  heaven-provoking.  The  result  was  that  his  society  was 
the  first  to  adopt  the  total  abstinence  principle,  and  for  many  years  the 
foremost  of  all  religious  societies  in  the  temperance  cause.  * 

Rev.  James  B.  Finley^  one  of  the  most  eminent  Methodist 
ministers  in  Ohio  at  this  time,  was  incessant  in  efforts  for 
reform.  He  found  the  manufacture,  sale,  and  use  of  ardent 
spirits  every-where,  in  the  membership  of  the  Church  and  out 
of  it.  Great  laxity  prevailed.  His  outspoken  and  incessant 
advocacy  of  temperance  aroused  great  opposition  from  liquor 
manufacturers  and  venders.  But  he  suffered  no  opportunity 
to  pass  without  portraying  the  physical,  social,  and  moral  evils 
resulting  from  intemperance.  Frequently  he  would  pledge 
whole  congregations,  standing  upon  their  feet,  to  the  temper- 
ance cause;  on  one  circuit  at  least  one  thousand  persons 
solemnly  taking  the  pledge  of  total  abstinence.  This  was 
before  a  half  a  dozen  temperance  societies  existed  any- 
where.' 


>  Rev.  Wm.  M.  Thayer.  «  "  Li(e  of  Fiuley,"  pp.  248-262. 
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Bishop  Asbiiry  wji^  a  total  abet-iiiner.  Traveling  through 
tlie  South,  he  said  :'  ^""Aj^rop/iH  of  stron^j  drink  would  be  ac- 
ceptable to  niaay  of  these  people.  I  believe  tlic  Methodist 
preachers  keep  clear,  both  by  precept  and  example ;  wonid  \jq 
God  the  membei's  did  so  too  I " 

In  the  year  1816  another  name  re-enforces  the  list  of  temper- 
ance champions,  destined,  at  a  later  period,  to  l>ecoine  very 
conspicnous  in  the  annals  of  great  refortiis.  liev,  Justin  Ed- 
wards^  DM.^  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  An- 
dover,  Mass.,  on  the  day  of  the  annual  fast,  preached 
to  his  own  people  two  plain  and  powerful  sermons  on  intem- 
perance. He  portrayed  the  woes  bronglit  upon  the  country  by 
the  use  of  intoxicating  liquoi*8,  and  then  said  : 

**  I  spe*ik  as  unto  wise  men."  Wbat  shall  be  done  ?  Shall  this  enemy 
be  continued  among  us,  or  shall   we  declare  a  war  of  extermination 

and  root  it  out  ?  But 
one  say  a,  **  It  is  a  very 
useful  thing.  It  will 
do  no  hurt  if  men  do 
not  take  too  much ;  they 
must  be  on  their  guard, " 
No;  **Beonyourgfuard" 
has  been  the  motto  for 
thirty  years  ;  and  ehaU 
we  go  on  and  perpetuate 
it  a  evils  on  this  genera- 
tion^ and  fasten  them  on 
the  necks  of  posterity  f 
It  is  not  drunkards 
nor  intemperate  men 
who  control  this  husi- 
ness.  It  is  tempei'aU 
men^  u^ful  me^i^  hom/r- 
able  men,  Let  them  for- 
bear to  use  it,  and  show 
that  it  la  not  necessary, 
and  th't  rtil  it  III  die  ;  for 

■  '*  Journal,"  vol.  ii,  p.  261, 
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they  shiat  the  door  through  which  all  intprnperatr?  men  and  all  drunkards 
Imire  entered*  Those  men  were  once  where  temperate  men  now  arc,  ia 
the  temperate  ii»e  of  strotig  drink  ;  and  tempenkte  meiiy  if  thcj  contixiue 
this  course,  will  many  of  them  be  where  the  intemperate  men  now  are. 
#4  ♦  «  *  nt  m  ^  * 

We  are  now  reduced  to  one  point :  Shaft  trmperate  men  continue  ths 
ttmp&rat^  use  of  §ti*i>ng  drink,  and  thus  keep  open  the  door  to  int€7nperanc€^ 
idUnent^  dimpati&riy  drunkennSM^  poterty^  wretchedness,  and  deatJt ;  or  «kaU 
fftey  forbear^  and  thus  ihut  the  door  agaimt  these  etiU  forever  f  **  I  Bpeak 
I  unto  wise  meiL^* 

The  "Chrietian  Disciple,''  in  1816,  published  a  series  of 
articles  on  the  **  Causes,  Dehisioti^,  and  Cure  of  iTitempenmcc," 
and  other  articles  followed,  in  subsequent  years,  ably  discuft^ing 
tills  grcAt  theme,  and  urging  on  the  work  of  reform.  The 
fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Portland  Society,  in  1816,  indi- 
cates research,  zeal,  and  energy.  It  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  license  laws,  bo  that  there  should  ''  be  posted  up  in  the 
houses  and  shops  of  tavemers  and  retailers  a  list  of  the  names 
of  all  persons  reputed  common  drimkarde,  or  common  tipplersj 
or  couamon  gamesters,  misspending  their  time  or  estate  in  such 
houses,  and  forbidding  said  tavemers  and  retailers  to  sell  spir- 
ituous liquors  to  them.'' 

The  Pastoral  Address  of  the  General  Association  of  Coimecti- 
cut,  in  1817,  expressed  the  conviction  that  *'  the  evil  of  intem- 
perance, for  a  season  checked  in  its  progress,  is  now  gaining 
ground,"  and  recommended  **  that  continual  and  increased  ex- 
ertions be  made  by  assoeiatiouB  and  otherwise,  .  .  .  that  a 
check  be  given  to  the  very  great  and  extended  evil  of  vending 
ardent  spirits  in  small  quantities  by  licensed  houses  contrary 
to  law." 

In  1817  Kev,  Samuel  Woreester,  D.D.,  of  Salem,  delivered 
the  annual  discQurse  before  the  Massachusetts  Society,  in  wliich 
he  estimated  that  there  were  80,000  dninkards  in  the  United 
State* ;  that  every  drunkard  in  each  five  years  will  corrupt  and 
draw  five  other  persons  into  drunkenness ;  that  the  direct  cost 
of  spirituous  liquors  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  wub  two 
millions  of  dollars  annually ;   that  seven  hundred  drunkards 
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aninuilly  died   in   Ma.ssachusetts,  and  closed  with  an  eloquent; 
appeal  to  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  select  men,  overeeers  of  the  poor, 
tithing-meii,  and  retailerB  of  the  town  of  Northampton,  Mass,, 
held  April  8,  ISIS,  it  was  voted: 

Wh&mu,  The  evil  of  intern jwraoce  and  pauperism  has  herome  extenfflvc" 
and  alarming;  and  ffA^?^f^M,  It  is  to  a  great  extent  irapiiUible  to  the  facility 
with  which  spirituoiis  liquors  are  obtainable ;  therefore, 

H^f^ht'd^  Tliat  those  of  us  who  arc  retailers  will  not  sell,  nor  cause  nor 
pcririit  to  be  sold  or  drank  in  our  reiipective  stores,  any  njiiritiious  liquors, 
whether  mixed  or  unmixed,  in  violation  of  the  law,  and  that  we  will  all 
of  us^  so  far  as  it  may  be  in  our  power,  exert  our  influence  to  encourage 
and  promote  amoDg  our  fellow-citizeua  habits  of  induetry,  sobriety,  and 
tempersmce;  and  that  we  hold  it  to  be  the  duty  of  all  public  officers,  and 
pledge  ourHelvcB,  as  individuals,  to  see  tlie  laws  executed  in  this  respect, 
and  to  inform  of  any  intentional  violation  thereof  to  the  prosecuting 
autliority  of  the  government.     (Signed.) 

The  tempenince  societies  organized  as  auxiliaries  to  the  Mas- 
saeliusetts  Societjj  from  1813  to  1818,  nmiibered  forty,  mostly 
in  counties  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  where  distiUation  and 
intemperance  fearfully  abounded. 

Tlie  report  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  1S18  is  a  vain- 
able  document.  It  affords  evidence  of  progress  in  gome  loeal- 
ities,  but  it  expresses  regret  that,  on  the  whole,  intemj^eraiice 
was  iuereaBing^  and  ealli?!  for  more  stringent  legislation.  It 
declares  that  in  Boston,  wliei-e  tliere  was  one  licensed  place  for 
every  twenty-one  male  inhabitants  sixteen  years  old,  one  fifth 
of  all  the  deaths  enrolled  were  caused  by  intempenmee.  It 
expresses  little  faith  in  the  reformation  of  dninkards,  but 
hopes  to  cheek  their  excesses,  to  prevent  the  contagion  of  their 
example,  and  to  iiiiprcBs  an  abliorrencc  of  the  vice  upon  the 
young.  It  also  declares  that  there  liad  been  a  great  increase  in 
the  number  of  licensed  houses,  that  *'  in  the  year  1817  there 
were  (SnflFolk  County)  three  times  as  many  authorized  places  of 
resort  \rhere  spirituous  liquors  might  be  bought,  mixed,  and 
drank  upon  the  spot,  as  in  the  year  18U8." 
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The  report  then  asks  wliat  further  laws  may  b©  enacted  for 
the  suppression  of  the  evil,  and  it  siii^gests  laws  to  dhninish 
the  quaiititj  84:*ld  iit  tsingle  sales,  to  raise  tlie  price  of  liquors 
and  increase  the  duty  on  imported  Hqiiors^  to  advance  the  price 
of  licenses,  tu  limit  tlio  nniiiher  of  licensee  granted,  to  severely 
ptmish  drunkenness  a,*;  an  olfenge  in  itself,  to  appoint  epecial 
officers  to  enfoi-ce  the  laws,  to  provide  for  a  close  inspection  of 
licensed  houses  and  a  strict  guardianship  over  the  estates  of 
intemperate  wanls,  ^withholding  the  means  of  intoxication. 

There  were  important  movetnents  in  other  States.  Respect- 
able coniniittees  in  New  York,  Ptiiladelphia,  and  other  places 
were  prosecuting  assiduous  inquiries  in  regard  to  the  evils  of 
intemperance  to  ascertain  their  true  extent,  and  to  suppress  or 
lessen  them.  Some  Legislatures  strengthened  their  laws  against 
the  liquor  traffic.  An  ex-President  of  the  United  States  more 
thiin  once  employed  his  pen  on  the  suliject.  It  also  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  GoveiTior  of  New  York  who,  in  his  speech  to  the 
Legislature,  urged  that  body  to  pass  ''  some  law  to  prevent  the 
habitual  drunkard  from  exhibiting  in  public  the  odious  vice  of 
dnmkenness,  and  l>y  its  frequency  rendering  it  less  detestable; 
and  to  restrain  hini  from  wasting  his  property,  thereby  bring- 
ing his  family,  for  whom  he  is  bound  to  provide  by  the  strong- 
eit  obligations,  to  want  and  wretchedness."  "As  auxiliary  to 
the  end,''  he  recommended  **  that  accounts  or  contracts  for 
ardent  spirits,  by  retail,  should  not  be  recoverable  by  law." 
Also  the  Legislatun^  of  Vermont  appointed  a  committee  com- 
posed of  the  Governor,  other  principal  officers  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  respectable  individuals  residing  in  different 
parts  of  the  State,  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  intemper- 
ance. Another  State  wisely  forbade  justices  of  the  peace  to 
hold  their  courts  in  taverns.  The  **  North  American  Review  " 
was  also  enlisted  in  the  great  reform,  publishing  many  valuable 
articles. 

We  have  thus  given  in  detail  some  facts  of  this  period,  tliat 
we  may  the  better  undei'staud  tlie  character  of  this  great 
fctmggle  in  its  incipiency. 
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"In  1822,-'  say&  Dr.  Justin  Edwards,*  "a  teamster,  partially 
intoxicated,  fell  under  the  wheels  of  Im  Wiigan,  and  was 
cnished  to  death.  Another  man,  tending  a  coal  pit,  became 
partially  intoxicated,  fell  asleep  upon  some  straw,  and  was 
burned  to  death.  These  events  occasioned  the  delivery  of 
two  diseoursei*,  one  on  the  wretchedness  of  intemperate  men, 
and  t!ie  other  on  the  duty  of  preventing  sober  men  from 
becoming  intemperate.  The  meaas  of  doing  this,  the  sure 
means,  and  the  only  means  were  shown  to  be  abstinence  from 
the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks.  Tliis  was  shown  by  facts  to  be 
practicable  and  expedient,  and  was  urged  to  be  the  indispen- 
sable duty  of  all  men,  a  duty  which  they  ow^ed  to  Gud^  to 
themselves,  to  their  children,  to  their  country,  and  to  the 
world." 

"  Tins  doctrine  appeared  strange  to  many,  excited  great  at- 
tention, occasioned  much  e^nverj>cition,  jmd,  under  the  blessing 
of  the  Lord,  produced  great  results.  A  conviction  of  the  duty 
of  abstinence  was  fastened  on  many  consciences ;  and  it  be- 
c:ame  evident  from  facts  that  thi.s  doctrine  was  adapted  to  com- 
mend itself  to  every  man's  conscience  in  the  sight  of  God." 

But  this  new  refonn  made  slow  progresa.  The  odds  were 
fearfully  against  it,  and  its  basis  was  not  sufficiently  radi* 
ciii  t^>  produce  nuirked  results.  It  only  attempted  to  restrain 
the  use  of  liquors  to  'moderate  quantities,  and  this  chiefly  in  the 
case  of  distilled  spirits.  This  was,  perhaps,  as  much  as  could 
be  expected  id  the  infancy  of  the  enterprise.  But  as  they 
fiowed  sparingly  the  immediate  harvest  was  scanty.  The  foul 
weeds  of  iotemperance  grew  so  rank  and  tliick  that,  under  so 
superficial  a  culture,  they  continued  to  tlirive  witli  mf)st  de- 
structive luxuriance.  It  is  not  suqirifiing,  therefore,  that  tlie 
Massachusetts  Society  languished,  and  that  within  a  few  yeare 
of  its  organization  some  of  its  most  distinguished  memljerB  ad- 
vocated its  dissolution.  At  a  subsequent  period  (1829)  IIoo. 
Isaac  Parker,  Chief-Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massa- 


1  ('  Permanent  Temperauce  Documeots,''  p.  19. 
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chuBetta,  who  bad  been  one  of  the  earliest  presidents  of  the 
|8ociety,  referring  to  the  slow  progress  of  the  cause  during  the 
'first  few  years  of  it^  existence,  said :  '*  Many  seeing  no  happy 
results  after  many  years  of  efforts  have  retired  from  the  field  in 
dei^pair.  I  ara  one  of  this  number."  A  few  years  later  he  re- 
engaged in  the  movement. 

The  great  evil  rolled  on  with  widening  sway  and  increasing 
malignity. 


**We  have  to  re- 


^^■^^ 


.gret, 


id  th( 


h=^^ 


{**  Boston     Record- 
'in  1823,  *Mhat 
P-the  efforts  for  a  re- 
form are  80  few  and 

feeble.      The   laws 

art!  poorly  executed. 

Kothing  compara- 
tively is  yet  actual- 
ly     accomplished* 

Moral  societies 

which  sprung  into 
.heiag  a  few  years 
'ago  as  by  magic, 

at     the    alurming 

prevalence  of  vice, 

are  merged  nearly 

all    into    oblivion. 

Their  influence  wajs 
tjgoae    even    sooner 

than    their    name. 

Intemperance    now 

walks  at  large  aid* 

td  rather  than  op- 
L]ioeed  by  law,    Tlie 

iale  of  liceDsea  has 

become  a  source  of 
IjHiblic  revenue  at  the  expense  of    puhHc   virtue.  ,    ,    ,  It  is  an  evil  of 

vide  extent  in  the   land.      No  check   is  given  or  scarcely  attempted. 

PhilanthropiBts,  statesmen,  and  Christians  witness  and  deplore  it.    As  a 
Miesiroylag  augel,  it  lifts  its  pnllid  front  and  ghastly  look  in  our  cities^ 
14 
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towns,  and  scattered  8cttlemeats.  It  reelB  und  wears  rags  in  every  street, 
and  moveth  the  heavens  witb  drunken  blasphemies  under  every  hedge, 
.  .  .  Fifty  milHona  of  dollars  lost  is  but  a  trifle  compared  witb  the  moral 
influence  of  intemperance,  TMb  immense  sum  has  poured  down  the 
throats  of  ten  millions  of  people  seventy-flve  millions  of  galloiis  of  liquid 
fire,  mingling  and  Howiug  with  their  life  blood.  Nay,  more;  must  I  not 
deduct  at  least  one  million  of  children  and  nearly  the  whole  female  por- 
tion of  the  population  from  the  drinking  community?  We  have  then 
Beventy-five  millions  of  gallons  boiling  and  burning  in  the  fleah  of  four 
millions  of  men." 


Thus  had  intemperance  increased  during  all  this  period  of 
euperfieial  temperance  efforts.  We  have  before  noticed  that 
the  average  consumption  of  the  stronger  liquora  (beer,  ale, 
cider,  etc.,  excepted)  was,  in  1792,  two  and  a  half  galloiu^  for 
each  inhabitant  of  the  United  States  of  all  ages.  In  1810  it 
was  four  and  four  sevenths  gallons,  and  in  1823  seven  and  a 
half  gallons*  It  was  not  uncommon,  at  this  time,  to  pro- 
nounce the  Temperance  Reformation  a  failure.  And  yet 
these  preliminary  movements  were  not  in  vain.  The  Mas- 
sachusetts Society,  the  same  body  as  originally  incorporated, 
survives  to  this  day,  under  tlie  presidency  of  Hon.  Jacob 
Sleeper,  of  Boston. 

The  labors  of  this  society  exerted  in  some  minds  a  very  con- 
siderable influence  in  producing  a  lively  sense  of  the  great  evil 
of  intemix?rance.  It  gradually  enlightened  the  better  class  of 
men,  excited  discussion,  led  to  a  right  understanding  of  the 
great  vice,  and  prepared  the  way  for  future  efforts.  The 
difficulty  was  that  the  refonn  was  not  sufficiently  radical  for 
the  vinilenco  of  the  evil.  Fermented  liquors  were  not  in- 
i'huied  in  its  indictment.  No  harm  was  suspected  from  them. 
Distilled  or  ardent  spirits,  as  they  were  then  called,  were  the 
objects  toward  which  attention  wiis  directed ;  and  of  these  only 
the  excessive  use  was  deplored.  The  original  pledge  of  the 
Massachusetts  Society  prohibited  only  "the  too  free  use  of 
ardent  spirits."  They  seem  to  have  regarded  the  moderate 
use  as  something  with  which  they  had  nothing  to  do. 
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Proffeflsor  Calvin  K  Stowe,  in  1866,  referred  to  this  period 
as  follows : 

Id  1819  I  went  to  Maine,  and  found  the  farmers  and  fishermen  reduced 
to  the  gicatest  miiiery  by  their  drinking  habits.  There  was  one  village 
inhabited  almost  entirely  by  lumbermen^  and  I  believe  there  was  more 
rum  drank  there,  in  the  courae  of  the  year,  than  would  be  iiecesflary  to 
tloat  the  whole  village  off.  In  this  village  there  was  a  temperance  society 
formed,  the  pledge  of  which  bound  every  one  who  should  get  drunk  to 
Ireat  the  rest  all  around.  In  1835  I  entered  the  aemiaary  at  Andover  as 
1  theological  student.  When  I  first  arrived  at  the  Mansion  House,  whicb 
wag  kept  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  studc-nts  and  visitors  at  the  aem- 
ijiary,  the  first  thing  I  did  wa»  to  step  up  to  the  bur,  and  order  a  glass  of 

brandy  todd}',  which  Squire ^  a  leading  supporter  of  the  seminary, 

mixed  with  his  own  handi*  and  gave  me. 

Dr.  Stowe  also  nientioris  the  deterioration  of  the  physical  con- 
stitutionB  of  the  people  "  during  the  three  geucrations  from  the 
time  just  preceding  the  Kevoliition,  in  which  the  diseaBoi!: 
arising  from  the  nse  of  intoxicating  drinks  increased  a  Itnndred- 
fold.  If  there  had  not  been  a  cheek,  I  believe,  hy  tkia  time, 
our  whole  population  would  hiiv^e  become  idiotic/' 

One  of  the  hiudemnces  in  the  waj  of  reform  in  this  period 
was  cider  drinking.  Eiiornious  quantities  were  put  into  the 
oellars  of  all  classes  of  persouB,  in  the  autumn,  for  the  year's 
oonsnmption,  from  ten  to  forty  barrels  to  each  family ;  and  it 
was  drank  without  stint,  often  accompanied  with  eider-brandy, 
one  of  the  ugliest  of  liquors.  No  temperance  pledges  excluded 
rider  nntil  after  1836. 

In  the  year  1825,  Rev.  Lyman  Beechcr,  D»D.,  again  ap- 
peared  conspicuously  in  the  list  of  temperance  champions,  and 
preached  his  famous  "  Six  Sermons  on  Intempemnce,"  which 
have  since  echoed  round  the  world,  reprinted  in  many  kn* 
goages.  For  many  years,  they  were  a  leading  standard  docu- 
ment of  the  Temperance  Reformation.  The  origin  of  these 
Bcmions  was  thus  related  by  Dr.  Beccher.' 
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write  them^ne  every  Sabbath,  I  think.  I  wrote  under  such  a  power 
of  feeling  as  never  before  nor  since.  Never  could  have  written  so  under 
other  circumjjtHnces.  They  took  hold  ot  the  whole  congregation.  Sab- 
bath after  Sabbath  the  interest  grew,  aud  became  the  most  absorbing 
thing  ever  heard  of  before,  A  wonder  of  weekly  conversation  and  iuter- 
esty  and^  when  I  got  tlirongh,  of  eulogy.  All  the  old  farmers  that  brought 
m  wood  to  sell^  and  used  to  set  u|>  their  cart-whi|w  at  the  groggerj, 
talked  about  it>,  and  said,  many  of  them,  they  would  never  drink  again. 

In  these  discourses  Dr.  Beeeher  called  for  *'  the  banishment 
of  ardent  spirits  from  the  list  of  lawful  articles  of  commerce, 
by  a  correct  and  efficient  public  sentiment.  Could  all  the  forms 
of  evil  produced  in  the  hind  by  intemperance  come  upon  us  in 
one  horrid  army,  it  would  appall  the  nation^  and  put  an  end  to 
the  traific  in  ardent  spirit-s.'* 

Again  he  says; 

O I  were  the  sky  over  our  headB  one  great  whispering  gallery,  bringing 
down  ujKin  us  all  the  lamentation  and  woe  which  intemperance  creates » 
and  the  firm  earth  one  sonorous  medium  of  sound,  bringing  up  around  us 
the  whilingB  of  the  damned,  whom  the  commerce  in  ardent  epirita  had 
Bcut  thither — thesie  tremendous  realities,  assailing  our  senses,  would  in- 
vigorate our  conscience,  and  give  deciaion  to  the  purpose  of  reformation. 

These  sermons  were  first  printed  in  1827,  and  were  trans- 
lated into  German,  French,  Swedish,  Danish,  Hottentot,  and 
other  languages. 

In  the  year  1825,  Tract  Ko.  176  of  the  American  Tract 
Society,  entitled  ^'  The  Well-conducted  Farm,"  written  by 
Rev.  Justin  Edwards,  was  published,  Betting  forth  the  advan- 
tages of  abstinence  among  farm  khorei*s.  It  rendered  great 
fiernce  to  the  cause.  In  the  same  year  Mr,  John  Ware, 
M.D.,  delivered,  before  the  Massachusetts  Society,  an  address 
of  great  ability,  which  was  publisned  and  widely  dissem- 
inated* It  took  ground  against  the  moderate  nee  of  ardent 
spirits,  demonstmting  from  the  testimony  of  experience  that 
qiiritnous  li(|UorB  do  not  promote  bodily  strength,  nor  support 
the  body  in  labor  or  fatigue.  These  views  were  in  advance  of 
the  current  opinions.  Wise  men  were  gradually  out-growing 
the  old-time  theories  and  customs.     The  address  of  Gamaliel 
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Bradford,  M.D.,  the  following  year,  advanced  tlie  same  views, 
declaring  with  emphasis  that  there  could  he  no  middle  ground, 
but  the  use  of  ardent  i^pirit^  must  be  wholly  abandoned. 

There  w^ere  many  who  regarded  these  views  as  faneifnl  and 
impracticable.  They  beheved  it  both  impolitic  and  impossible  to 
proscribe  the  vise  of  ardent  spirits  in  society.  The  frienda  uf 
the  reform  acknow^ledged  tlie  difficulty  and  feared  its  impractica- 
bility;  but,  being  fully  convinced  that  the  moderate  use  was  at- 
tended with  pernicious  effects,  and  that  tlie  condititjo  of  all 
classes  of  people  would  be  improved  witbout  tbem»  tliey  felt 
imder  obhgation  to  attempt  the  more  radical  measure. 

Thus  was  the  way  prepared  for  the  new  and  wider  move- 
ment inaugurated  in  1826.  All  the  steps  of  progress  thus  far 
can  be  traced  back  distinctly  to  Dr.  Benjainin  Kush ;  and  the 
later  movements  will  legitimately  follow. 

The  presidents  of  the  old  Massachusetts  Society  were — 

Hon.  SiimuQl  Dejrter,  LL.D 1813-10 

Hod.  Nathiin  Dane  ....,.., 1816^21 

Hon.  Isaac  Parker - 1821-27 

John  Collins  Warren,  M.D 1827-5(i 

The  annual  addresses  were  delivered  by— 

1814,  Rev,  J.  T.  Klrkland,  D,D.  1831,*  Hew  Wm.  Jenks,  B.T). 

ISlS,'^'  Rev.  Abiel  Abbott,  D.D.  1823,  Hon.  Erhvarcl  Everett. 

1816,*  Rev.  Jesse  Appleton,  D.D.  1823,  Rev.  Henrj  Wore,  Jan.,  D.D. 

1817,*  Rev.  Samuei  Worcester,  D.D.  1824,  no  address. 

1818,  Rev.  Wm.  E.  Channin^,  D.D.  1825,*  John  Wore,  M.D. 

1810,  Hon.  Samuel  Haven.  1820,*  Gamaliel  Bradford,  M.D. 

1820,  Rev.  Eliphalet  Porter,  D.D. 

Under  such  eminent  leadership,  the  movement,  inaugurated 
in  1811-13,  did  not  lack  social  prestige.  It  had  the  benefit  of 
the  personal  attention  and  counsel  of  the  most  prominent 
divines  and  statesmen ;  and  the  churches  of  the  largest  influ- 
ence were  fully  committed  to  it.  The  best  physicians  also  lent 
their  aid,  and  money  was  not  wanting. 

♦  These  addresses  were  published. 
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IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


rthe  jear  1825,  the 
necessity  of  orgiiTi- 
iiiug  a  temperance  so- 
ciety with  more  radical 
principles,  on  a  broad 
oational  basis,  was  wide- 
ly felt.  It  found  clear 
expression  in  an  able 
prize  essay  by  Rev.  Cy- 
ras Yale,  of  New  Hart- 
ford, Conn.  Revs.  Justin 
Edwards  and  Leonard 
Woods,  D.D.,  of  Ando- 
ver,  Mass.,  were  lead  in  t^ 
actors  in  the  moveToent, 
visiting  Boston  early  in 
the  autumn  for  the  pur- 
pose of  consultation  with 
prominent  citizens,  and 
to  prepare  the  way  for 
inaugurating  the  desired 
measure.  In  response  to 
their  appeals,  an  eminent 
merchant  said,  **  I  have 
been  laboring  fifteen  years  to  effect  a  Temperance  Reformation 
by  the  moderate  use,  but  do  not  see  that  it  does  any  good, 
and  am  tired  of  the  whole  thing/'  But  said  Drs.  Woods  and 
Edwards,  '*  We  have  a  new  idea.      Our  main  object  is  not  to 
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reform  inebriates,  but  to  ioduce  all  teiuperate  people  to 
tinue  teiiiperate,  by  practicing  total  abstinence,  (that  is,  from 
distilled  «pirita;)  tlie  drunkards,  if  not  reformedj  will  die^  and 
the  land  be  free."  ''  I  confess,"  said  the  raere]iant,  "  that  is  a 
new  view  of  the  subject,  and  wortli  thinking  of.  If  you  see 
best  to  call  the  iiieetiiig,  I  will  attend  it" 

Nearer  the  close  of  f he  jear  a  few  individuals,  interested  in 
the  reform,  met  in  Boston  for  consul  tat  ion  and  prayer,  gravely 
inquiring,  "  What  shall  be  done  to  banish  intemperance  from 
the  United  States  ?  '^  The  result  waB  a  determination  to  or- 
ganize an  American  Temperance  Society,  on  the  basis  of  ab- 
stinence from  strong  drink.  On  the  10th  of  January,  1826, 
gentlemen  of  various  Christian  denominations  vasj?cm bled  in  the 
vestry  of  the  Park  Street  Church,  Boston,  to  effect  an  oigani- 
zation.  lion.  George  Odiorne  was  chosen  modcmtor ;  Rev, 
Wm.  Jenks,  D.D.,  clerk;  and  Kev.  Timotliy  Merritt,  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  addressed  the  throne  of  grace. 
Jeremiah  Evarts,  Esq.^  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Ameri* 
can  Board  of  Comnnssioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  introduced 
resolutions  calling  for  more  vigorous  and  organized  movements 
every-where  against  the  great  evil  of  intemperance,  and  the 
employment  of  agents  to  lead  the  work.  A  committee  on 
Ijernianent  organization  was  appointed. 

On  the  16th  of  January,  1820,  while  the  preparatory  steps 
t«j  the  organization  of  this  society  were  progressing,  Kev.  Cal- 
vin Chapin,  D.D.,  of  Rocky  Hill,  Conn,,  a  man  of  large 
public  influence  in  the  Connecticut  Valley,  commenced  the 
publication  of  a  series  of  thirty -three  articles  in  the  '*  Connecti- 
cut Observer,"  entitled  **The  Infallible  Antidote."  His  motto 
was,  **  Entire  abstinence  from  ardent  spirits  is  the  only  certain 
preventive  of  intemperanee."'  Tliis,  he  contended,  was  the 
duty  of  all  He  himi?elf,  and  some  others  of  his  acquaintance, 
had  practiced  it  for  many  yeai's. 

On  the  10th  of  February,  1826,  Rev,  Dr,  Edwards  wrote  to 
Kev,  Wm,  A.  Hallock,  of  New  York:  ''We  have  at  present 
fast  hold  of  a  project  for  nniking  all  people  in  this  country  and 
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in  all  other  countries  temperate ;  or  rather,  a  plan  to  induce 
those  who  are  temperate  to  continue  so.  Then,  as  all  who 
are  intemperate  will  soon  be  dead,  the  earth  will  be  eased 
of  an  amazing  evil.  This  you  will  see  at  once  is  a  great  plan, 
and  to  execute  it  thoroughly  will  require  great  wisdom  and 
strength." 

On  the  13th  of  February,  the  friends  of  this  movement  re- 
assembled and  effected  the  organization  of  "The  American 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Temperance,"  with  the  follow- 
ing oflScers  : 

President,  Hon.  Marcus  Morton.  Vice-President,  Hon.  Samuel  Hub- 
bard.    Treasurer,  William  Ropes,  Esq.     Auditor,  John  Tappan,  Esq. 

Executive  Committee  :  Revs.  Leonard  Woods,  D.D.,  and  Justin  Ed- 
wards, D.D. ;  John  Tappan,  Esq. ;  Hon.  George  Odiorne,  and  S.  V.  8. 
Wilder,  Esq. 

No  pledge  was  at  this  time  adopted,  nor  were  the  movers 
of  this  advance,  though  fully  intent  upon  a  more  radical  re- 
form, prepared  to  formally  insist  upon  entire  abstinence,  even 
from  distilled  spirits,  by  any  direct  obligation  or  vow.  They 
were  personally  total  abstainers;  and  in  all  their  public  ad- 
dresses they  unequivocally  advocated  this  course.  But  con- 
siderations of  prudence  held  them  back  from  pledging  the 
people. 

Writing  again  to  Mr.  Hallock,  March  3,  Dr.  Edwards  said : 
"  A  society  is  formed  not  for  the  suppression  of  intemperance, 
but  for  the  promotion  of  temperance.  .  .  .  We  want  for  mem- 
bers holy  men,  who  do  not  use  intoxicating  liquors,  unless 
prescribed  by  a  physician  as  a  medicine." 

At  the  next  meeting,  March  12,  eighty-four  persons  from 
the  Northern  and  Middle  States  were  elected  members,  and 
the  Executive  Committee  urged  the  employment  of  an  agent 
to  promote  the  objects  of  the  society.  In  April,  "  The  Na- 
tional Philanthropist,"  a  weekly  sheet  devoted  to  temperance, 
was  started  in  Boston,  under  the  editorial  care  of  Rev.  Wm. 
Collier.     Its  motto  was,  "  Temixji^ate  drinking  is  the  down-hill 
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road  to  intemperance/'  This  pa|>er  was  a  valuable  aiuciliary. 
After  a  few  years  it  was  moved  to  New  York  city,  where  it 
was  edited  by  Messrs.  Goodell  iiiid  Crandall.  The  attention  of 
the  leaders  of  tins  reform  was  largely  directed  to  the  young, 
particularly  in  acadeniiej^,  schoulii;,  and  colleges.  Societies  were 
formed  in  Princeton  College,  and  in  all  the  New  England  col- 
leges. In  1820,  a  yonng  men's  temperance  society  was  organ* 
ized  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  with  250  members.  At  Andover 
another  society  was  formed,  and  the  movement  became  wide 
and  general.  Total  abstinence  from  distilled  liquors  was  the 
basis  of  these  soi'ieties.  Besides  young  people,  the  society  *  at 
Andover  comprised  more  than  tifty  heads  of  famiUeSj  profess- 
ors, clergy,  deacons,  etc. 

In  1827,  a  temperance  society  organized  in  Virginia  passed 
resolutions  against  **the  intemperate  use  of  spirituous  liquors," 
the  ''election  of  drunkards  as  legislators,- '  "  the  employment  of 
intemperate  physicians,"  and  '*  the  nse  of  spirituous  liquors  on 
f imeral  occasions."  They  advised  ''  young  ladies  to  look  with 
suspicion  npon  all  young  men  who  are  fond  of  strong  drink,  and 
frown  tliem  from  all  social  circles."  Tliey  lamented  ''  the  con- 
duct of  parents  who  train  their  children  in  habits  of  using 
strong  drinkj"  and  recommended  "j^oung  men  to  abstain 
wholly  from  spuntuous  liquors.'' 

In  January,  1827,  Rev.  Justin  Edwards,  D.D*,  visited  Bos- 
ton, Salem,  Newbnrj^ort,  Korthampton  and  other  places,  and 
raised  $7,400  for  tlie  support  of  an  agent  who  slionld  devote 

*  The  following  extract  from  iho  CoEBtitution  will  show  the  principles  which 
prevailed  in  this  movemenl: 

"  Believing  that  tlic  une  of  intoxicating  liquor**  i»  for  pci>on«  In  health  not  only  tto- 
neces^ry  but  hurtful;  that  it  Ia  the  cauMs  of  forming  liitcmpcrnte  appetitoi  And 
hab'tis;  and  that,  whila  it  Ia  continued,  the  evil  of  Int^mpemncD  can  never  be  pr»- 
vented ; 

"  Thurcfom,  wo,  the  aubwcribcre,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting^  our  own  welfare  and 
that  of  the  oomniunitj%  agree  that  we  will  abstain  fhim  the  u-hg  of  distilled  spiHta,  ex- 
cept aa  a  medicine  id  case  of  bodily  iuflrmity ;  thAt  we  will  not  allow  the  uao  of  th«ai 
Iq  out  familief^^  nor  pmvide  th«ui  for  the  cntcitainment  of  our  friondi*^  or  for  pemooft 
in  our  employment :  and  that,  m  all  auitable  Wuy«,  we  will  dL^ountenanoe  the  uae  of 
them  in  the  con iin unity. ^^ 
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himseK  wholly  to  the  work  of  the  National  Society.  In  No^ 
veinber,  the  amount  reached  $13,311  53,  In  the  meantime 
Rev.  Nathaniel  Hewitt,  of  Fairfield,  Conn,,  who  had  abeady 
become  a  zealous  apostle  of  temperance,  was  employed  to  visit 
Massaclmsetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Penn- 
syWania,  etc  He  presented  the  principles  and  objects  of  this 
society  before  Chm^ch  aeeoeiationsi,  assemblies,  synods,  and  con- 
ferences, and  before  colleges  of  physicians  and  snrgeons  in 
Philadelphia  and  elsewhere*  Ee%%  Dr.  Edwards  was  also  era- 
ployed  several  months  in  tlie  same  work  in  Maine,  New  Ilamp- 
fihire,  and  Vermont,  These  various  bodies  took  action  by  paas- 
ing  appropriate  resolutions.' 

At  this  early  period,  this  subject  also  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  medical  faculty.  June  6,  1827,  the  Massachusetts  Med- 
ical Society  resolved  **  to  discourage  the  use  of  ardent  spirits," 
and  "  to  discontinue  the  employment  of  spirituous  preparations 
whenever  they  could  find  substitutes."  They  also  said  that 
*Uhe  excessive  and  constant  use  of  wine  is  a  ciiuse  of  many  dis- 
that  "  though  useful  in  some  stages  of  weakness  in  fever, 


'  The  following  ar©  specimens  from  eeclesiasticaJ  bodies.  Tlie  General  Ab- 
aeinblj  of  the  Proabyujrian  Churck,  in  Mft}%  1827,  ordered : 

"Thai  it  be  recommended  to  the  pi^esbyteries  and  con^rregations  under  our  care  to 
«»-Of)emte  with  tho  fk-icDds  of  this  aoaiGty  in  extcudin^c  it»  priucipled  throughout  our 

Ipo^nl fiTiiod  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Cliurch,  in  June,  1827,  said: 
rtf  t^odounaild  our  miriUteri>,  (yinMislone^,  and  conf  relations  to   promote  the 
atoae  of  tempemnce  by  preempt  and  ejcn-mplo.^* 
The  General  Convention  of  Yermont,  September,  1827,  ordered: 
**  We  rejoicxi  that  this  subject  is  lx;g:inning  to  asaumc  a  commanding  ftttitudCi  and  to 
thaUentf*  tlifli  attention  which  it  has  long  tolicUed  with  little  effect.     Wherever  men 
liATe  hod  tho  virtoe  to  deny  themselve^i,  or  the  iDii^animity  to  resist  a  shameful  euH- 
totn  long  enouj^h  to  moke  o  fair  exporiment,  it  hin  been  fully  dcmoustniUjd  that 
ardent  spirit  u  not  requireti  by  the  hiwA  of  c^iurtcsy  or  the  neceasitiea  of  hibor.     By 
the  exertions  of  societies  and  individuals  in  many  towns,  a  great  eheck  has  boen 
given  to  that  loathHome  vice  whicJi  oompletea  the  degradation  of  de^^raded  men.^' 

The  Park  Street  Church,  BosUin^  April  25, 1827, 

"  Rtmlt*d^  That  we  as  a  Church  fool  ourselves  roqulred  by  tho  spirit  of  the  Gospel, 
la  abstain  entirely  from  the  uae  of  ardent  !*pintt^,  except  uh  un  article  of  medicine,  and 
abo  to  exeit  all  our  induenoe  to  reatraln  others  &om  a  habit  ao  pemiciouB.^* 
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its  use  in  these  cases  is  often  earrierl  too  far."  They  resolved 
'*  to  nee  tlie  skill  of  their  members  iii  ascortaiiiing  the  best 
mtidea  of  preventing  and  curing  the  habit  of  intemperance,** 
and  "  for  this  purpose  "  offered  ^*  a  premium  of  iif tj  dollars  for 
the  best  dissertation  on  tlie  e object." 

On  the  5th  of  June^  1827,  an  address  on  the  physiological 
and  Fioeial  bearing  of  this  question  was  delivered  before  the 
New  Hampshire  Medical  Society,  by  Professor  Reuben  D. 
Mussey,  M.D.,  of  the  Medical  Department  of  Dartmontii  Col- 
lege, and  also  president  of  said  society.  It  is  an  address  of 
great  value  and  interests  It  was  published  entire  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  second  Annual  Report  of  the  American  Temper- 
ance Society  in  Januaiy,  1829.  We  quote  the  following 
extract : 

What  is  the  gecret  of  this  witchery  which  strong  drink  exerts  over  the 
whole  mail  ?  I  will  try  t^  tell  yon.  After  being  received  into  the  stomach 
it  is  sucked  op  by  absorbent  vessels,  h  carried  into  the  blood,  and  circu- 
lated through  the  ahmentary  organs,  through  the  lung^,  rnuacies^  and 
brain,  and  doubtlesi*  through  every  organ  of  the  body.  Not  a  blood- 
vessel, however  minute,  not  a  thread  of  nerve  in  the  whole  animal  ma- 
chine, escapes  it«  influence-  What  is  the  nature  of  this  influence  ?  It 
disturlw  the  functions  of  life;  it  increases  for  a  time  the  action  of  living 
organsj  but  lessens  the  power  of  that  action ;  hence  the  deep  depression 
and  collapse  which  follow  preternatural  excitement.  By  habitual  use  it 
renderft  the  living  fibers  let^s  and  Ic#h  susceptible  to  the  healthy  operation 
of  unstimuluting  food  and  drink;  its  exciting  influences  soon  becomes  in- 
corporated with  all  the  living  actions  of  the  body»  and  the  diurnal  sensa- 
tioa.s  of  hunger,  thin^st,  and  exhaustion  are  strongly  associated  with  the 
recollection  of  ita  exhilarating  effects,  and  thua  bring  along  with  them  the 
resistleaa  desire  for  its  rep43titjon. 

Near  the  close,  he  said : 

Let  all  virtuous  men  unite  to  expel  the  common  enemy.  He  ought  not 
to  be  allowed  a  place  in  Christian  84x:iety.  He  ia  a  foreign er,  a  Moham- 
medan, he  was  bom  in  the  land  of  robbers,  and  he  haa  established  the 
genuineness  of  his  origin  by  the  millions  he  has  deprived  of  property,  of 
morals,  and  of  life.  Fie  has  come  to  us  in  the  robe  of  friendship,  has 
iissured  us  of  his  best  regards,  haa  proffered  his  aid  and  solace  in  sickness, 
pain,  and  poverty.     Such  n  friend,  who  could  reject  t    He  has  been  re- 
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.  into  gt?iieml  fuvor,  and  iidmitletl  to  Christ  inn  ronfitli'nff  and  com- 
liniif^nship;  and  what  reward  ha.'^  he  taken  for  his  kind  offices  'i  He  has 
stolen  away  character,  h(5alth,  property,  the  rich  blc^itigs  and  endow- 
ments of  society  and  domestic  intfrcorirse,  the  moral  sense^  life,  ami  the 
hope  of  heaven.  Gird  np,  then,  to  the  v^orabat.  Always  meet  him  as  an 
tsnem}*;  never  ag'ain  admit  him  to  jour  bosoms;  give  him  no  qtiarter; 
expel  him  from ^ your  houses;  drivi^  him  from  the  land.  Always  treat 
bim  as  a  murderer;  he  has  slmn  your  brothers,  he  lurka  for  the  life-blood 
of  your  children,  he  wheta  his  aaber  for  yoii. 

The  Medical  Society  of  New  Bainpshire,  the  College?  of 
Snrgcons  and  Phjgieianfi  of  Plnkdelpliia,  the  Hartford 
Hectical  Society  in  Connectient,  and  other  medical  bodies 
pa^ficd  reeoliitions  embodying  Pimilar  declarations,  as  early  as 
1827,  1828,  and  1S29.  Thirty-foiir  religious  bodies  in  four- 
teen States,  nine  medical  eoeieties,  and  twenty-two  military 
associations  joined  in  expressing  similar  sentiments,  and  indors- 
ing the  American  Temperance  Society,  The  Creneral  Assem- 
bly of  the  Presbyterian  Chnrcli  appointed  Tuesday,  Jamiarj' 
4,  1S29,  as  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer  on  account  of  the  evil 
of  intemperance.  Tliis  action  wjis  very  extensively  indorsed 
by  synods,  presbyteries,  associations,  and  churches,  and  its  ob- 
servance was  a  marked  event.  The  House  of  Representatives, 
at  Albany,  N.  T.,  adjonmed  for  the  purpose  of  attending  pub- 
lic worship  in  the  churches  on  that  day, 

ANNUAL  REPORTS. 

On  the  14th  of  November,  1827,  the  first  Annual  Report 
of  the  American  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Temperance  was 
presented.  At  this  annual  meeting,  Rev.  Nathaniel  Hewitt 
was  reappointed  agent  of  the  society  for  three  years ;  and  hav- 
ing been  dismissed  from  his  pastoral  relation,  he  accepted  the 
appointment,  and  entered  upon  its  duties  January  1,  1828.  In 
the  meantime  the  society  had  eo  extended  its  operations  that 
it  WHS  found  necessary  to  employ  other  agents. 

At  the  annual  meeting,  January  28,  1829,  it  was  reported 
that  223  temperance  societies  had  been  formed.  Six  of  these 
were  State  societies,  namely  :  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire, 
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VermoTitj  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  Illinois.  One  had  also 
been  formed  in  Montreal,  Lower  Canada.  Of  these  !222  so 
cietdes,  13  were  in  Maine;  23  in  New  Hampshire ;  7  in  Ver- 
mont ;  39  in  Massachusetts ;  2  in  Rhode  Island  ;  33  in  Con- 
necticut ;  78  in  New  York ;  6  in  New  Jersey  ;  7  in  Penney  1- 
/ania;  1  in  Delaware;  1  in  Maryland;  5  in  Vii'ginia;  2  in 
North  Carolina;  1  in  Sonth  Carolina;  1  in  Kentucky;  1  in 
Oliio;  and  2  in  Indiana,  In  1830  there  were  eleven  State 
fiocietiea. 

The  earlier  societies  which  had  been  organized  previous  to 
the  formation  of  the  National  Temperance  Society  had  l>ecome 
defunct,  except  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Suppression 
of  Intemperance,  The  early  societies  in  Connecticut,  the  local 
societies  in  Massachusetts  and  in  MainCj  had  all  become  in- 
active, if  not  entirely  dead.  At  least  nothing  was  heard  from 
them,  80  far  as  can  now  be  known,  iit  the  time  that  the 
American  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Temperance  and  its 
State,  county,  and  town  auxiliaries  wei'e  formed.  So  depress- 
ing were  the  influences  against  which  they  were  called  to 
contend.  Two  societies,  organized  a  little  later  than  those 
just  referred  to,  still  continued.  In  the  town  of  Hector, 
Tompkins  Co,,  N.  Y,,  a  tempcmnce  society  had  been  in  exist- 
ence about  eleven  years  when  the  New  York  State  Temperance 
Society  was  organized,  and  one  in  the  town  of  Perry,  Wash- 
ington Co. J  Maine,  was  formed  in  1822,  upon  the  principle 
of  total  abstinence  from  distilled  spirits.  In  tlie  fii-st  Annual 
Report  of  the  Maine  Temperance  Society,  in  1833,  it  is  stated 
that  in  this  town  there  was  **no  licensed  retailer,  the  town 
having  voted  against  it  unanimously."  ''  All  the  taverns  and 
one  licensed  retailer  have  abandoned  the  sale  of  ardent  spirita" 

The  New  Hampshire  St^te  Temperance  Society  was  organ- 
ized early  in  1829,  and  its  first  Annual  Report  (June  2, 
1830)  stated  that  there  %vere  eighty  auxiliary  societies  in  the 
State,  formed  on  the  principle  of  abBtincncc  from  distilled 
spirits,  with  a  membership  of  8,000.  Dr.  Amos  Twitchell,  of 
Keene,  was  president,  and  Hons.  George  Sullivan,  James  WilsoBj 
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Jun.,  Jamea  M.  Harper,  and  Kevs.  Nathaniel  Bowton,  D,D.,  and 
Andrew  Rankin  held  other  offices.  President  Lord,  of  Dart- 
month  College,  delivered  the  first  iiDonal  address. 

On  the  20th  of  May,  1829,  the  Connecticut  State  Temper- 
Aucc  Society  was  organized  at  Uartford.  Its  earlicBt  oflScera 
embraced  suoli  distinguished  raen  m  Kev,  Jeremiah  Daj,  D.D., 
LLD.,  President  of  Yale  CoDege ;  Rev.  Thomas  C,  Brownell, 
D.D.,  LLD.,  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Chnrch  in 
Connecticut;  Hon.  John  Cotton  Smith,  LL.D.,  ex-Govemor  of 
the  State;  Hon.  Roger  M.  Sherman,  LL.D.,  Eli  Ives,  M.D., 
Rev.  Calvin  Chapin,  D,D.,  Hon.  Thomas  S.  Williams,  LL.D., 
etc.  The  iii-st  Annual  Report  mentions  173  anxiHary  societies 
in  the  State,  with  22,532  members.  Several  of  the  auxiliaries 
had  been  previously  f ormed^ — at  Hartford,  Wethersfield,  Bridge* 
port,  and  Fairfield  in  1827,  and  27  in  1828.  Rev,  John  Marsh, 
fiinee  so  widely  known,  was  one  of  the  active  movers  at  this  time. 

The  New  York  State  Temperance  Society,  organized  in  1829, 
held  its  iirst  annual  meeting  in  the  Assembly  Chamber  of  the 
Capitol,  at  Albany,  January  19,  1830,  Its  officers  comprised 
aome  of  the  most  intluential  gentlemen  of  tlie  State  : 

President,  Hon,  Reuben  II.  Wahvorth.  Vice-Presidents,  John  Watts, 
Jun,,M.D.,  New  York;  \Xm.  Jny,  Westelu'ster County ;  David  Buel,  Jim«, 
Troy;  Henry  Huntington^  Rome;  Benj.  Johnson,  I thiica^  Henry  D wight » 
Oeneva;  Jind  Ashley  SampBon,  RochestCT,  Daniel  C.  Axten,  Correspoud- 
ing  Secretary  and  General  Agent.  Wm.  C.  Miller,  Recording  Secretary. 
T.  W.  Olcott,  Trnasnrer,     Ij^rael  Braith.  Awrlitor. 

Executive  Committee:  Etlvvjird  C.  Delevan,  John  F,  Bueon,  John  T. 
Norton,  Henry  Trowbridge,  Friend  Humphrc^y,  Riclmrd  V.  De  Witt,  and 
Archibald  Campbell 

llcT».  J(*alma  Leavitt  and  Edwin  N.  Kirk  were  also  employed  as 
Ag«nta, 

In  their  first  report,  the  Executive  Committee  say  that  more 
than  300  societies  exist  in  different  parta  of  the  State,  embrac- 
ing more  than  40,000  memljers.  Many  of  these  soeieticB  had 
been  in  existence  several  years.  A  large  nnmber  were  formed 
in  1S28,  and  a  few  as  early  as  1826  and  1827,  These  societies 
were  oi^anized  on  the  basis  of  abstinence  from  ardent  spirits. 
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The  State  Tem]x*raiice  Society  in  ilaine  was  not  organized 
until  1832-  Its  Urst  animal  meeting  was  held  iu  Auguetu,  South 
Parigli  Church,  Wednesday,  June  23,  1833,  At  this  meeting 
the  following  officers  were  elected  : 

President,  his  Exoellenc\%  Hon,  Samuel  E,  8mitli,  Augusta,  Correspond- 
ing Secretary,  Hon,  Samuel  M.  Pond,  Bucksport.  Recording  Seeretiiry, 
Rev.  William  A.  Drew,  Augusta.  Treasurer,  Elihu  Robinson,  Esq,,  Au- 
gusta.    Auditor,  Charles  Williums,  Esq.,  Attgusta, 

Executive  Committee:  William  Emmous,  Esq.,  Augusta;  Theodore  S. 
Browu,  Esq.,  VasHalborough ;  S,  K.  Gilman,  Esq.,  HalloweH;  Bart. 
Nason,  Esq,,  Auguata. 

Notwithstanding  the  Stiite  Society  was  not  organized  until 
this  late  date,  yet  at  least  W  town  societies  had  Ijeen  formed  as 
early  as  1828,  four  iu  1827,  one  in  182*1,  and  one,  as  we  have 
noticed,  in  1S22. 

A^rOUNT  OF  INTEMPERANCE. 
The  follo\riug  facts,  developed  hy  the  i Ji vest igat ions  of  thei>e 
early  societies,  will  show  tlie  extent  of  the  iuteniperancc  of  that 
period.  The  first  Annual  Report  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  the  Connecticut  State  Temperance  Society,  May  10, 
1830,  says ; 

In  one  of  the  most  moral  and  regular  towns  in  Litchfield  County,  whose 
population  is  1,586,  the  amount  of  (lislilletl  li^piorn  '  retailetl  dunag  the 
Iftst  ten  years  has  l>een  36,400  gallons.  Allowing  this  to  be  the  tjuantity 
actually  conjiiumed  there,  and  it  probably  waa,  as  it  is  not  a  market  town, 
but  a  secluded  agricultuml  region,  the  consumption  was  JJ^tHQ  gallons  a 
year,  or  two  and  oae  third  gallons  to  each  man,  woman,  and  child. 

In  a  secluded  district  in  another  town  in  tlie  same  county,  devoted  to 
iron  fumacea,  there  were  consumed,  in  1828,  by  thirty-four  families,  1,000 
gallons,  or  twenty-nine  gallons  to  each  family.  If  each  family  consisted 
of  six  persons,  the  coiisumptiim  was  nearly  five  gallons  to  each  indindiial. 
In  a  town  in  Middlesex  County,  contfuning  4,1^10  inhabititnts,  there  were 
retailed,  in  1H2.>,  in,*25(*  gaUoiis,  which,  if  consviraed  there,  would  he  also 
nearly  five  gallons  to  each  person.  A  gentlenian  of  much  research  and 
accuracy  has  informed  your  committee  that  about  lTi*,0€O  gallons  have 
been  retailed  annually  by  licensed  retailers  in  the  County  of  Hartford^ 

•  Chiefly  rum  oad  gin.     Other  kmci^^i  of  liquors  weru  not  reckonod. 
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exclnsiye  of  the  city,  to  a  population  of  14,363,  which  would  be  four  and 
one  quarter  gallons  to  each  man,  woman,  and  child.  But  as  many  of 
that  population  obtain  their  supplies  in  the  city  and  at  the  distilleries, 
the  consumption  must  have  been  considerably  more. 

From  these  and  other  facts  which  have  come  to  their  knowledge,  your 
committee  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  general  calculation  of  four  and 
one  half  gallons  to  each  individual  in  the  United  States  will  hold  true  of 
Connecticut.  In  1827,  there  were  in  the  State  1,026  licensed  retailers,  and 
about  400  taverners.  Allowing  350  distilleries,  and  supposing  there  were 
in  the  State  45,000  families,  every  twenty-fifth  family  in  Connecticut  was 
engaged  in  furnishing  the  intoxicating  cup  to  the  rest  of  the  population. 
It  has  been  calculated  that  one  out  of  every  forty  of  the  most  temperate 
portions  of  New  England  is  a  confirmed  drunkard.  But  the  evil  is  proba- 
bly greater.  In  nine  parishes  or  school  societies  in  Hartford  County  there 
have  been  recently  found,  upon  investigation,  594  drunkards.  This 
would  give  2,005  for  that  county,  or  one  to  every  24  of  the  population. 

From  the  first  Annual  Report  of  the  New  York  State  Tem- 
perance Society,  we  learn  that  a  census  of  the  city  of  Albany 
was  taken  during  the  year  1829,  under  the  direction  of  the  Al- 
bany Temperance  Society,  resulting  in  the  following  statistics : 

Estimated  population  of  the  city 20,000 

Gallons  of  ardent  spirits  sold  to  be  consumed  in 

the  city 200,000 

Estimated  cost  of  the  above  at  50  cts.  per  gallon . .  $100, 000 

Habitual  drunkards 600 

Tipplers 4,000 

Number  of  persons  practicing  entire  abstinence. .  2,000 

Groceries  excluding  ardent  spirits 9 

Taverns  excluding  ardent  spirits 2 

An  average  of  ten  gallons  of  ardent  spirits  used  to  each 
inhabitant. 

In  a  town  in  Rensselaer  County,  N.  Y.,  the  report  was  as 
follows : 

Our  whole  population  is  about  2,800.  The  quantity  consumed  by  the 
inhabitants  of  this  town  annually,  previous  to  the  organization  of  the  tem- 
perance society,  was  not  far  from  9,000  gallons.  We  have  four  distilleries 
of  cider  brandy,  which  afford  considerably  more  than  one  half  of  the 
quantity  consumed.  A  great  number  of  our  farmers  have  long  been  in 
the  practice  of  putting  a  cask  of  cider  brandy  in  their  cellars,  and  using 


In  74  towns,  cont^n- 
ing  a  population  of 
103j368  perf^oii8,  tliero 
were  sold  in  1827, 333,- 
290  gallons  of  ardent 
epints^  or  an  average 
of  3}  gallons  annually 
to  each  individual. 

In  the  above  calcula- 
tions in  all  the  States 
only  distilled  liquors 
are  included ;  and  it 
will  also  he  noticed  that 
the  dates  of  the  above 
statistiea  are  for  seveiid 
years  after  the  reform 
had  l>een  inaugurated. 

An  intelligent  gen- 
tleman   in    MassachU' 
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setts,  in  an  article  in  a  pufjlic  journal,  says  of  one  of  the  most 
prominent  towns  of  that  State  with  whicli  he  waa  intimately 
aiequainted,  that  ahoiit  the  year  1825,  in  a  population  of  3,000 
onls,  there  were  26  licen&ed  retailei*6  of  ardent  Bpirit,  or  one 
^for  every  116  inhabitant}^.  In  anotlier  tcjwri  in  the  vicinity  of 
Worcester,  of  1,4m0  iniiahitaiit8,  7,500  gallons  of  New  England 
nun  alone  was  sold,  besides  wine,  brandy,  cider,  etc.,  or  5J  gal- 
lons of  distilled  spirit  to  each  inhabitant. 

At  this  time,  Eev.  Wilbor  Fisk,  D.D.,  became  one  of  tho 
most  eloquent  and  effective  advocates  of  this  reform- 

THE  PRESS. 

The  influence  of  the  press  was  early  recognized  aa  an  im- 
portant auxiliary  to  this  enterprise.  A  temperance  litemtnre 
was  developed  and  disseminated. 

In  1820,  Kev.  Lyman  Beecher^s  famous  "  Six  Sermons  on  the 
Nature,  Occasions,  Signs,  Evils,  and  Remedy  of  Intemperance" 
were  pnblii^hed. 

In  182T,  ''Two  Discourses  on  Intcmperanee,"  hy  Kev.  J.  G, 
Palfrey,  D.D.,  of  Boston ;  '*  Effects  of  Spirituous  Liquors  upon 
Society,"  byS.  Emlyn,  M.D.,  of  Philadelphia;  "The  True 
Nature  of  Alcohol,''  by  Reuben  D.  Muzay,  M.D.,  of  Kew 
Ilampshire,  were  published. 

In  1828,  "  Twelve  Essays  on  Intemperance,"  by  Rev,  Albert 
Barnes,  D.D.,  of  Pliihidolphia  ;  "  Intemperance  a  Just  Cause 
of  Alarm,''  by  Rev.  W,  B.  Sprague,  D.D,,  of  West  Springfield, 
Mass.;  "A  Parallel  between  Intempei-ance  and  the  Slave- 
Tnide,"  by  Rev.  Heman  Humphrey,  D,D;;  "An  Address  to 
Manufaeturers  and  Venders  of  Strong  Drink,"  by  Jonathan 
Kittridge,  Esq,;  and  "An  Appeal  to  the  Intempemte,"  by 
Samuel  Nott,  of  Galway,  K.  T.,  were  issued. 

In  1829,  Beeman's '' Song  of  the  Drunkard;"  Sweetser's 
*' Dissertation;'  "Putnam  and  the  Wolf;"  Prof.  Ilitchcoek's 
**  Argument  against  the  Manufacture  of  Ardent  Spirits,'*  etc, 

Dickinson's  "Appeal  to  the  American  Youth"  also  appeared 
at  tlxis  time. 
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Tlie  Reports  of  Tenipenmce  Societies  wore  filled  with  v; 
able  facts  and  disciio^ions,  printed  in  large  editions  and  gener- 
ously circulated.  Sc%'eral  temperance  newspapers  were  ii\m 
started:  **The  National  Philanthropist/'  in  Boston,  Rev,  Wm. 
Collier,  Editor,  in  April,  1826;  in  Junt%  1821^  the  *' Jonmal  of 
Humanity,'' in  Andover,  Mass;  ^*The  Temperance  Advocate/' 
at  Sandy  Hill,  Washington  County,  and  another  in  Jefferson 
County,  N.  Y,,  in  1830;  and  alvout  the  same  time  ''Tlie 
Genius  of  Temperance,"  in  New  York  city. 

In  the  year  1830,  a  benevolent  gentleman  offered  a  premium 
of  $250  for  the  best  essay  on  the  following  questions,  namely : 
"  l8  it  consisUnt  unth  a  j?rofe^^ion  of  (he  Christian  reUytim 
for  persons  to  use^  as  an  article  of  luxury  or  of  Iming^  distilled 
liquors^  or  to  traffie  In  them  ?  Ayul  ts  it  cmimBteiit  with  duty 
for  Churches  of  Christ  to  admit  those  a^  raemherswho  continue 
todothisr' 

More  than  forty  manuscripts  were  presented,  only  one  of  wliich 
favored  the  aflirmativc  of  these  questions.  The  one  to  wliich  the 
preininni  w;xs  awarded  was  written  by  Rev,  Mo^es  Stuart,  D.D., 
Associate  Professor  of  Sacred  Literature  in  the  Andover  The- 
ological Seminary,  Tliit^  essay  was  published  and  widely  cir- 
cidated.  Two  other  essays  on  the  same  subject,  of  great  merit, 
Mere  also  published.  Tliesc  were  written  by  Rev.  Austin 
DickinbOUj  of  New  York,  and  Rev.  Joseph  Harvey,  of  Con- 
necticut. 

On  the  37th  of  August,  1829,  Rev.  Dr.  Edwards  was  per- 
manently appointed  the  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Amer- 
ienu  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Temperance,  a  position 
which  he  tilled  with  great  efficiency  for  seven  years. 

Early  in  1830,  Rev.  Mr.  Hewitt  visited  the  Middle  and  South- 
ern States,  where  he  labored  with  great  acceptability  and  suc- 
cess. 

niPROVEMENT, 

Already  there  was  a  perceptible  improvement  in  the  con- 
dition of  tilings.  Dr,  Edwards,  subs€H|uently  alluding  to  this 
time,   said ;   "  The   prospect   continued   to   brighten   and   the 
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evidence  to  increase  that  the  work  was  of  God.  Numbers 
were  found  who  had  been  led,  within  a  very  few  years,  from 
their  own  reflections,  without  concert,  in  view  of  what  they 
saw,  to  the  conclusion  that  they  could  not  continue  to  use 
ardent  spirit,  or  to  furnish  it  for  the  use  of  others,  without  the 
commission  of  sin.  These  were  the  witnesses  which  God  had 
prepared,  when  the  duty  of  abstinence  was  preached,  to  rise 
up  and  say,  'We  have  felt  it;'  and,  when  the  utility  of 
abstinence  was  exhibited,  to  say,  *  It  is  true  ;  we  have  tried  it, 
and  found  it  so.'  This  was  said  by  men  in  various  kinds  of 
business  and  in  all  conditions  of  life,  and  it  gave  a  powerful 
impulse  to  the  cause." 

Still  further  evidence  of  improvement  in  habits  and  prog- 
ress toward  right  principles  is  afforded  by  the  Annual  Report 
of  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Intem- 
perance, November,  1827.     It  said : 

It  is  becoming  unfashionable  to  drink  ardent  spirits  in  decent  company; 
and  it  is  no  longer  considered  a  necessary  mark  of  hospitality  to  offer 
them.  People  are  beginning  to  yield  to  the  conviction  that  they  are  inju- 
rious to  health,  even  when  used  in  moderation.  It  seems  now  to  be  gen- 
erally admitted  by  those  who  have  had  an  opportunity  for  observation, 
that  we  are  to  attribute  much  of  the  prevalence  of  immoderate  drinking  to 
erroneous  opinions  and  practices  of  society  in  regard  to  moderate  drinking. 

In  1827,  the  '^  Christian  Examiner"  said : 

The  public  are  becoming  more  and  more  awake  on  this  subject,  and 
there  seems  to  be  prospect  of  good  success  for  the  labors  of  those 
philanthropists  whom  it  has  actively  engaged. 

In  1828,  the  same  periodical  said  : 

It  cannot  be  questioned  that  the  higher  classes  of  society,  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  are  more  temperate  than  they  were  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  ago.  A  change  has  taken  place  in  their  opinions  in  regard 
to  distilled  liquors.  There  are  fewer  convivial  meetings  among  these 
classes,  and  ardent  spirits  are  in  less  common  use.  There  is  also  reason 
to  hope  that  a  good  impression  has  been  made  upon  the  laboring  classes, 
that  many  among  them  begin  to  find  that  spirits  are  not  necessary 
as  a  stimulus  to  labor,  but  that  they  are  injurious,  when  taken  habitually, 
even  in  moderate  quantities. 
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Tlie  improvement,  thnngli  not  a  total  reform,  was  ven 
fest  in  all  departuieots  of  life.  Men  familiar  with  the  courts 
perceived  it.  Chief-Justice  Parker,  of  Mf^ssachusetts,  who  had 
been  associated  with  Dexter  uml  Dane  in  the  presidency  of  the 
fii-st  temperance  society  in  that  State,  and  wlio,  with  others, 
had  *' retired  from  the  lield  in  despair,"  owing  to  the  appalling 
discouragements  attending  the  work  of  reform,  after  a  six- 
weeks'  tour,  in  1829,  through  Western  Massachusetts,  wrote : 

A  most  extraordiniiry  reformation  has  t4ikea  place  in  regard  to  the 
of  fiptritaous  liquors.  ,  .  ,  There  h  aa  actual  diminution  of  one  Iiiilf  io 
sale  of  spirits.  In  most  cases  beer  baa  taken  the  place  of  them,  and  whea 
that  canaot  be  obiftined,  cider;  and  where  neither,  water.  la  maaj 
places  the  traffic  in  nim^  gin,  bniDd}%  etc.,  formerly  a  profitable  part  of 
the  grocer's  business,  has  ceased  to  be  an  object^  and  the  bar-rooms  of 
taverns,  heretofore  a  scene  of  disgusting  excess,  are  comparatively  de- 
serted, or  visited  only  for  the  fountain  of  ale  or  beer,  which  is  now 
the  prominent  object  there. 

The  Bar  of  Berkshire  county  have  entered  into  a  compact  to  promote 
the  cause  or  temperance  by  example  and  otherwise. 

The  *'  Eeligioiis  Herald,"  piiblislied  in  Riehmond,  Ta.,  in 
1829,  stated  that  a  letter  had  been  received  in  that  city  from  a 
merchant  in  New  York  city,  directing  the  immediate  sale 
of  the  anient  spirits  he  had  in  his  eonsigntiient,  assigning  as 
the  reason  that,  if  the  public  disapprobation  of  tlieir  nse  in- 
creased there,  as  it  did  in  New  York,  its  value  as  a  eonimoditj 
must  materially  decline,  for  the  business  in  the  hitter  place  had 
already  decreased  one  half.  In  the  same  year  it  was  said  tliat, 
in  Lyme,  Conn,,  there  were  only  fonr  thousand  gallons  sold 
where,  a  few  years  Ijefore,  ten  thousand  were  sold.  In  Frank- 
ford,  Me.,  only  ten  hogsheads  were  sold  where  formerly 
there  were  fifty-  In  Williamstown,  Mass.,  no  distilled  liquor 
coidd  be  purcljased,  except  as  a  medicine.  In  the  same  year, 
from  many  other  places,  it  wiis  reported  that  the  sale  of  dis- 
tilled spirits  had  declined  from  one  fourth  to  one  half. 

The  improvement  was  very  perceptible  in  morals.  While 
some  localities,  more  especially  in  the  newly-settled  portions 
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of  the  land,  alFordcjd  but  little  evidence  of  moral  elevation, 
jret,  looking  at  the  whole  country,  the  period,  frotn  1800  to 
1830,  was  one  of  cormidenililc*  iniprovement  in  pnl>!ie  inorab. 
The  great  revivals,  and  the  new  Christian  activities — the  Bible, 
the  Tract,  the  Missionarv,  and  Sunday-school  movements — 
which  then  sprung  up,  and»  last  of  all,  the  Temperance  Refor- 
matioTi,  (1826-30,)  exerted  a  very  wide  and  salutary  influence. 
A  writer,  in  1830,  referring  to  the  cliaiige  which  had  beconie 
apparent,  recorded  the  following  testimony : 

Tlicn?  is  an  awakeoed  sensibility  on  moral  subjects.  The  oonwience  of 
the  civilized  world  is  undergoing  a  purification  of  most  aiu^ptcioua  omen. 
In  the  United  States  an  inroad  has  been  made  upon  the  dnminioDS  of 
vice  Huch  as  has  not  been  known  fiinee  the  settlement  of  the  countr)%  nor 
since  the  Saxons  settled  in  the  British  Islands.  The  voluntanr  abstinence 
of  one  hundred  thousand  individuals  from  a  deadly  poison  is  pi'ophetic  of 
gretLter  things  yet  to  come  J 

At  this  early  period  there  werc  gome  indications  of  more 
radical  views.  On  the  5th  of  November,  1827,  the  Maeaachn- 
eetta  Society  held  a  pyhlic  meeting  in  Julian  Hall,  Boston, 
Hon,  John  C,  Warren,  MJX,  president,  and  John  Ware,  sec- 
i^tary.  The  propriety  of  reeom mending  total  abstinence 
ftom  wine  was  considered,  and  a  resolution  was  introducijd 
to  the  effect  that,  *'  Although  eume  arguments  might  be 
brought  in  snpport  of  it8  prohibition,  yet,  on  the  whole,  it  is 
luirea^oDable  and  inijKjlitic;  since,  although  in  excess  it  may 
be  injurious,  still  it  hold^  out  Imt  little  comparative  tempta- 
tion to  exces^j  and,  by  the  introduction  of  gome  of  its  milder 
kinds,  it  may  be  made  an  important  instrument  in  promoting 
the  enppression  of  intemperance/'  The  resolution  was  dis- 
cussed by  Dr.  L.  Boylston  Adams,  Rev.  Wm.  E.  Channing, 
D.Dm  Rev.  E.  S.  Gannett,  Hon.  Wm.  Sturgis,  Dr.  J.  B.  Flint, 
and  Rev,  Wm,  Collier,  ami  then  adopted.  Hon.  Judge 
Parker,  in  the  letter  before  alluded  to,  expressed  a  similar 
opinion.      He    said   that  "some   have   discarded  the   use   of 

>  **  Am^riciin  Qnarterly  Register,"  1830-31,  p.  27. 
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wine/'  which  he  feared  wa^  *'e4irrjing  the  thing 
would  lead  to  a  revukiou*""  But  lie  said  that  those  who  alj- 
Btained  from  it  did  *'  not  object  to  it  as  hmtful^  but  because  its 
use  destroys  the  power  of  example  with  those  whom  they 
fieek  to  reform  from  ardent  spirits."' 

In  1829  and  183U,  mme  Congregational  Churches  in  Con- 
necticut made  entire  abfitinence  from  ardent  spirits  a  eonditiun 
of  membortihip.  From  1825  to  1828,  the  opinion  gradually 
obtained  ground  tluU  the  manufacture  and  Scde  of  ardent 
spirits  wa«  an  nnjustitiable  wrong,  and  a  considerable  number 
of  merchants  alnindoned  the  traffic  for  justifiable  reasons. 

The  first  allusion  to  Sunday-schools  as  a  medium  for  the 
instriu'tion  of  the  young  in  correct  temperance  principles 
occurs  in  the  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Temperance  Soci- 
ety, in  1828. 

Sueli  was  the  etate  of  temjieranee  sentiment  up  to  1830. 
Public  attention  had  l)ecn  directed  almost  entirely  to  the  evil 
of  using  distilled  lirpu»r^,  ou  account  of  their  more  fiery  and 
destructive  properties.  But  few  minds  had  apprehended  any 
peniicious  effects  from  the  nse  of  wine,  cider,  and  beer,  and 
none  of  the  temperance  soeietie^  excluded  them. 

At  the  commencenient  of  the  year  18^0,  *^  there  had  been 
formed,  on  the  plan  of  abstinence,  and  iv ported,"  tnoi*e  than 
one  thousand  societies,  embracing  more  than  one  hundred 
thousand  members,  and  located  in  twenty -four  diflferent  States; 
**more  than  fifty  distilleries  had  been  stopped;  more  than  four 
hundred  merchants  had  renounced  the  traffic ;  and  more  than 
twelve  hundred  dnmkards  had  ceased  to  use  tlie  drunkard's 
drink.^'  An  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  followed  the 
reform  in  many  places. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

GENERAL     PROGRESS. 

(1830-1840.) 

HITHERTO  the  beginnings  of  the  Temperance  Reformation 
have  been  traced  in  considerable  detail,  in  order  to  sketch, 
as  clearly  as  possible,  the  patient,  anxious  struggles  and  wise, 
careful  thought  of  the  good  men  who,  in  the  midst  of  such 
low  moral  conditions,  were  called  to  pioneer  this  great  move- 
ment. We  have  now  reached  the  point  wliere  it  widens  into 
broad  proportions,  extending  its  influence  so  rapidly  that 
henceforth  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  •  more  comprehen- 
sive statements,  except  when  new  phases  appear. 

In  January,  1831,  Rev.  Dr.  Justin  Edwards  visited  the 
District  of  Columbia,  addressed  the  members  of  Congress, 
at  their  request,  and  organized  temperance  societies  embracing 
more  than  one  thousand  members.  In  Sej)tember  following. 
Rev.  John  Marsh,  who  had  been  secretary  of  the  Connecticut 
State  Tempei-ance  Society,  was  employed  as  an  agent  of  the 
National  Society.  He  visited  Maryland,  and,  the  next  winter, 
the  city  of  Washington,  where  he  held  meetings  in  the 
Capitol.  Hon.  Lewis  Cass  presided,  and  Walter  Lowrie,  Clerk 
of  the  United  States  Senate,  was  secretary  of  the  meeting. 
Hons.  Felix  Grundy,  Senator  from  Tennessee,  Theodore  Fre- 
linghuysen,  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  and  others,  delivered 
addresses. 

At  this  time  the  subject  of  abolishing  the  "  spirit  rations  " 
in  the  army  and  navy  was  seriously  agitated.  Many  important 
facts  bearing  upon  this  subject  were  brought  to  the  attention 
of  Dr.  Edwards,  during  his  visit  to  Washington,  by  Hon. 
Lewis  Cass,  Secretary  of  War.  It  was  stated  that  the  number 
of  desertions  in  the  army,  on  account  of  ardent  spirits,  was 
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alx>nt  one  seventh  of  the  whole  number  annually.  A  great 
mitjority  of  tlie  e^ases  of  court-uuirtial  resulted  from  tlie  use 
of  ardent  spirits.  It  was  plain  tliat  soTnething  must  be  done. 
About  ten  yem*s  previous  to  this  time  Hon,  Reuben  11.  Walworth^ 
of  New  York,  had  called  the  attention  of  the  Ilonee  of  Kep- 
resentati^^es  to  the  demoralizing  elTeet  of  the  whisky  ration 
daily  dealt  out  to  the  Boldiei's  of  tiie  army.  Eiit  when  he 
ventured  to  propose  a  resolution  of  inquiry  into  the  euhject, 
he  wa^  deeply  mortified  at  its  rejection  by  an  almost  unanimous 
vote.  A  short  time  after%i*ard,  encouraged  by  a  few  friends  of 
temperance,  some  of  whom  were  oflicei*s  of  the  army,  he  vent- 
ured again  to  introduce  the  siihjeet  to  tlie  House  in  a  modified 
form*  The  committee  of  inquiry  was  grant ed^  but  their 
HiCtion  was  advei'se  to  his  wislies,  the  majority  regarding  his 
project  as  impractieal>le  and  visionary.  Exit  at  the  time  of 
the  \'isit  of  Dr.  Edwards  the  way  was  preparing  for  go  salu- 
tary a  measure,  and  the  organization  of  temperance  societies 
in  Washington,  and  the  influence  of  the  Secretary  of  War, 
who  had  been  a  life-long  temperance  man,  soon  brought  the 
question  to  a  successful  issue.  On  the  2d  of  November,  1832, 
an  *^ order"  was  is^uod  from  the  War  Department  to  the 
Army,  of  which  the  following  is  the  substance : 

1.  Hereafter  no  ardent  flpirits  will  l>e  isisuwl  to  troops  of  the  United 
States  as  a  component  part  of  a  ratioo^  ^^^  ^hM  any  cotniiiutatioti  there- 
for be  paid  to  them. 

2,  No  ardeQt  spirits  will  be  introduced  into  any  fort,  camp,  or  garrison 
of  the  United  Btates,  nor  sold  by  any  sutler  t-o  the  troops.  Nor  will  any 
permit  be  gi*aut4;d  for  the  purchase  of  ardent  spirits. 

Early  in  Febmary,  1832,  Dr.  Edwards  again  visited  Washing- 
tonj  and  was  cordially  welcomed  by  many  members  of  Con- 
gress and  others,  and,  at  the  special  rec|uest  of  members  of  both 
HoDBes,  addressed  'them  in  tlie  Capitol  on  the  Sabbath,  on  the 
Bubject  of  temperaiiee.  During  the  enhsefiuent  week  a  Con- 
gressional tempemnce  meeting  waa  held  in  the  Hall  of  Repre- 
sentatives. It  was  nmnerooj^ly  attended  by  members  of  Con- 
gress, citizens,  and  strangei^s,  and  produced  a  sidutary  effect 
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Hon.  Lewis  Casa  presided,  and  the  meeting  was  addressed  by 
nieinberB  of  Congress  and  Thoriias  Sewall,  M,D.  The  following 
were  suiiie  of  the  re8ohitiom  wiiicli  were  adopted  by  the  meeting : 

Remlvid,  1.  Tliat  the  success  of  the  cnuse  of  temperance  in  this  and  other 
•x^UDtries  arforda  high  encouragement  to  the  friends  of  morality  to  persevere 
in  their  efforte,  till  intemjierance  and  iU  evils  are  banished  from  the  earth. 

2.  That  the  manufacture  of  and  traffic  in  ardent  BpiriU  ought  to  be 
discotmtcnanccd  and  abandoned,  as  incompatible  with  the  obligations  of 
social  ami  moral  duty,  by  every  patriot  and  ejtpecially  by  every  Christian 
in  the  country. 

8.  That  total  abstinence  from  the  use  of  ardent  epirit  is  the  only 
aecmity  to  individuals  against  it^  ruinous  consequences,  and  gives  the 
<ralj  sure  pledge  of  the  ultimate  success  of  the  cause  of  temperance. 

4.  That  the  use  of  ardent  spirit  tends  to  produce  disease  and  prt^mature 
death;  and  that  there  is  no  case  in  which  it  is  indispensable,  even  as  a 
medicinei  and  in  which  there  may  not  be  an  adequate  substitute. 

5.  Ab  the  sense  of  this  meeting,  that  the  liberties  and*  welfare  of 
the  nation  are  intimately  and  indissoliibly  connected  with  the  morals 
and  virtue  of  the  i>eople  ;  and  that,  in  the  enactment  of  laws  for  the 
oommon  benefit,  it  is  equally  the  duty  of  the  legislative  body  to  guard  and 
preserv'e  the  public  morals  from  corruption,  as  to  advance  the  pecuniary 
interest,  or  to  maintain  the  civil  rights  and  freedom  of  the  community. 

On  the  2(>th  of  February,  1833,  tlie  members  of  Congress 
convened  in  the  Senate  Chamber  for  tlic  purpose  of  organ- 
izing a  Congressional  Temperance  Society.  After  due  dehl> 
eratjon  a  society  was  formed  on  the  basis  of  entire  ahstmetice 
from  the  nee  of  ardent  spirit  and  from  traffic  in  it.  It  was 
called  The  Ameeican  Congkessional  Tempeka:nce  SociErY.' 

*  The  following  Is  the  11  rat  list  of  officers  elio&en  by  the  American  Congresaion- 
aI  TcmperaQcc!  Society  : 

IVetitUmt:  Hon.  Lewi:^  Ca^s,  Secretary  of  War. 

Vie^Ptttidmia:  Hon.  SHnmul  Bell,  New  Ilumpehins  Hon,  Gideon  Tomlineon, 
ConiidoticQt ;  Hon,  John  Rwd,  Maf»8ftclius«W* ;  Hon.  LewU  Contlit,  New  Jcnsey ; 
Hon.  William  Wilkins,  Pennaylviinia ;  Hem,  Thomits^  Ewmg»  Ohio;  Hon.  Felix 
GniJidy,  Tc^nneKS<;€ ;  Hon.  John  Tipton,  IiidiiiDa;  Hon,  liaviJ  Wurdwell,  New  York; 
Hon.  Jaaies  M.  WAyne,  GeorgtA. 

Sterttm^  :  Hon.  Walter  Lowrie,  Secretaiy  of  ibo  U.  S.  Senate. 

TTttm^r^' :  Hon.  E,  Whinlesey,  OUio. 

A^Uor:  Hon.  W,  W.  ElUworth,  Connc?cticuU 

iSWuf«cy  ("kfiHrniti^  :  Hoiu  Thcixlore  FrcEc^uysen,  N«w  Jcnwy  ;  Hon.  Arnold 
Kanrrum  Deljiwai-e;  Hon.  Jofiu  BUur,  Tamifittiee;  Hoa.  Q«oiig«  N.  Bri|Eg»,  Monaoha- 
•t>a»;  Hon.  ElttthefXM  Cook,  Oliio, 
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In  the  eonstitotion  of  this  Boeiety  it  was  provided  thaftj 
'*  MemberB  of  Congress,  all  who  had  been  members  of  Con- 
gress, officers  of  the  United  States  Goverorneiit,  civil  and 
riiilitarj,  and  heads  of  Departments,  who  jfractiraUf/  adopt 
the  great  principUs  of  the  Hocietijj  by  signing  the  constitu- 
tion, or  addressing  a  letter  to  the  secretary,  expressive  of 
their  wish  to  do  so,  may  become  members  of  the  society." 

Tliis  society  continut-d  in  a  flourishing  condition  for  many 
years,  and  led  to  the  organization  of  many  Legislative  Temper- 
ance Societies  in  the  different  States  of  the  Union. 
^  ^   The  year  1832  is  noted  for  tjie  prevalence  of  the  Asiatic 
'  cholera  in  this  country,     Dnring  the  progress  of  this  dread fnl 
scourge  it  was  noticed  that  its  most  fearful  and  destructive 
•    ravages  were  among  those  whose  constitutions  had  been  im- 
paired by  the  luibitual  urc  of  ardent  spirits.     This  most  potent 
and  alarming  fact  tended  to  promote  the  cause  of  tempemnce, 
greatly  increasing  and  widening  its  influence  during  several 
succeeding  yeare. 

SIMULTANEOUS  MEETINGS. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  American 
TcTuperance  Society  in  Boston,  September  21,  1832,  it  was  re- 
solved that  it  was  dc^iirable  that  simultaneous  meetings  of  the 
friends  of  temperance  be  held  throughout  the  United  States^ 
and  tliat  Febrnary  2G,  1833,  be  designated  for  tliat  purpose. 
It  was  considered  that  "  a  imion  as  to  the  time  of  liolding  tem- 
perance meetings  in  all  the  cities,  towns,  and  villages  of  our 
country  would  greatly  increase  the  interest  which  is  felt  on 
the  subject,  would  call  forth  the  efforts  of  the  highest  and  best 
talents  in  the  land,  and  would  greatly  increase  and  extend  the 
Ught,  union,  and  etficiency  on  which,  under  the  divine  bless- 
ing, the  complete  and  universal  success  of  the  object  depends.*' 

Circulars  presenting  this  object  were  immediately  sent  out, 
not  only  throughout  our  country,  but  also  to  the  British  and 
Foreign  1  Society,  and   measures  were   promptly 

tal^  ^ings   in   both  countries    for  the   same 
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purpose.     Wherever  the  circular  went  it  was  liailed  with  lively 
interest,  and  long  before  the  arrival  of  the  day  it  was  looked 
forward  to  with  pleasing  anticipation.     These  meetings  came 
up  fnlly  to  the  expectations  which  had  been  raised.     An  in- 
tense interest  prevailed.     The  great  questions  of  this  new  re- 
form were  freely  discussed,  facts  were  presented,  and  a  power- 
ful impulse  was  given  to  the  cause.     These  gatherings  were 
kept  up  for  several  years,  on  the  last  Tuesday  in   February. 
These  simultaneous  meetings  exhibited  a  grand  spectacle — two 
of  the  most  powerful  and  enlightened  Christian  nations  moved, 
by  a  common  and  mighty  impulse,  to  throw  off  one  of  the 
greatest,  most  insidious  and  destructive  evils  which  ever  in- 
fested the  race.     Was   there  ever  such  a  movement  known 
except  in  Christian  lands?     And  does  it  not  speak  volumes  in 
favor  of  the  vital  power  and  reformatory  energy  of  our  holy 
religion  ? 

THE  CHURCHES. 

The  relation  of  the  Temperance  Eeform  to  the  Church,  and 
the  duty  of  the  churches  toward  members  selling  or  using 
ardent  spirits  as  a  beverage,  early  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
public  mind. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presby- 
terian Clmrch,  May,  1832,  an  able  and  spirited  report  was 
adopted,  containing  the  following  language : 

A  great  work  is  still  to  be  effected  in  the  Church.  The  sons  of  Levi 
must  be  purified.  The  accursed  thing  must  l>e  removed  from  the  camp 
of  the  Lord.  While  professing  Christians  continue  to  exhibit  the  baleful 
example  of  tasting  the  drunkard's  poison ;  or,  by  a  sacrilegious  traffic,  to 
make  it  their  employment  to  degrade  and  destroy  their  fellow-men ;  those 
who  love  the  Lord  must  not  keep  silence,  but  must  lift  their  warning 
voice,  and  use  all  lawful  efforts  to  remove  this  withering  reproach  from 

the  house  of  God. 

• 

The  Synod  of  Albany  declared  that,  in  their  judgment,  "  the 
traffic  in  ardent  spirits  as  a  drink  is  an  immorality,  and  ouglit 
to  be  viewed  as  such  throughout  the  whole  world." 

The  General  Conference  of  tlie  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
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at  its  eeeeion  in  May,  1832,  adopted  a  report  on  temperance 
containing  the  following  eentinient^.  After  stating  that  ^'  strict 
and  esseniplary  abstinence  from  indulgence  in  the  use  of  ardent 
^pirits^  and  intosemxHnff  Uquore  of  every  sort^  will  be  found  to 
have  been  a  part  of  the  moral  discipline  of  our  Church  from 
the  earliest  date  of  its  existence  and  oi)eration&/^  and  admitting 
tliat  '*  onr  enccess  has  not  been  entire,  and  that  much  remains 
to  be  done  before  we  can  realize  the  great  object  of  our  long- 
continued  efforts  in  this  very  interesting  department  of  Chris- 
tian moi-als,- '  the  addre^  proceeds  to  show  that  the  use  of  wine 
and  strong  drink  is**  broadly  and  nneparingly  condemned  in 
the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  as  directly  in- 
consistent  with  Christian  character^  and  fatally  contravening 
all  the  hopes  and  claims  of  moral  excellence."  '^  We  consider 
all  intemperance,  whether  in  its  incipient  or  more  advanced 
stages,  ap  an  abuse  of  the  physical  force  and  vigor  of  man,  and 
geriously  deducting  from  the  integrity  of  his  mental  powers  and 
moml  purpoi^s ;  and  we  therefore  invoke  the  aid  of  our  people 
in  an  attempt  to  banish  the  evil  from  our  Church  altogetlier." 

After  a  touching  description  of  the  evols  resulting  from  the 
use  of  spirituous  liquors,  the  address  gravely  inquires,  *'  Can 
tliose  be  innocent  who  contribute  to  secure  such  results, 
whether  by  the  pestilential  example  of  temperate  drinking,  as 
it  is  called,  or  tlie  still  more  criminal  means  of  furnishing  the 
poisonous  preparation,  by  manufacture  or  traffic^  for  the  degnir 
dation  and  the  ruin  of  others  t "  ''  Can  God  hold  that  Church 
innocent  which  is  found  cherishing  in  her  bosom  so  awful  and 
universal  an  e\*il  i " 

Similar  testimomes  were  borne  by  the  churches  at  this  time, 
and  in  many  oifles  serious  troubles  arose  from  the  adminis- 
tration of  discipline  for  the  exclusion  of  intemperate  and 
dram-seUinK         * 


tiif:  national  C0X\-EXn0NS. 


i»r 


n  largi^  and  enthusiastic  oonven* 
ueo  asak^mbkxl  in  Independence 
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Hallj  riiiladclpliia.  Among  the  400  delegates,  froni  21  States, 
were  nmny  distinguislied  jiiri.st.s,  phjsiejans,  statesmen,  and 
divinesw  The  Convention  *  beld  three  dny^^  passing  resohitions 
of  very  decided,  advanced  sentiment  on  the  subject  of  temper- 
ance. By  an  overwhehning  vote  it  declared  the  traffic  in  ar- 
dent spirits  morally  wrong,  iis  many  ecclesiastical  bodies  and 
the  Congressional  Society  had  done  before.  At  tlie  National 
Convention  it  was  resolved  to  form  the  ''American  Temperance 
UnioTi,'*  to  comprise  the  National  Society  organized  seven 
years  before  in  Boston,  and  the  officers  of  the  various  State 
societies. 

Twelve  large  State  conventions  were  held  this  year.  One 
at  Worcester,  Mass.,  in  September,  was  presided  over  by 
Hon.  Levi  Lincoln.  All  these  conventions  declared  the 
traffic  in  ardent  spirits  to  be  an  immorality.  More  tlian 
5,000  clergymen  and  6,000  chnrehes  sustained  by  vote  this 
position. 

The  second  National  Convention  was  held  at  Saratoga 
Springs,  August  4,  1836,  comprising  delegates  from  nineteen 


^  A  list  of  ftji  officers,  which  here  follows,  will  show  the  high  character  of  the 
Convention : 

FiriMdfni/  Hon.  Eeoben  H.  Wiil worth,  Npw  York, 

Viet-PtttuimU:  Robert  Vaux,  of  PuuriMylvunb ;  John  Ti|9|wn«  of  MaMWshnsettft ; 
Tiniothj  Pitkin^  of  Connecticut ;  Peter  D.  Vroom,  of  New  Joreoy  •  Willard  HaJl,  of 
D«lawttT« ;  John  C.  Herbert^  of  Mjiryhind ;  Hon,  Josuph  H.  Liimpkln,  of  Gcoritia; 
VLm.  Wrii.  M'Dowcll,  of  South  CnroHna. 

Sicr^itiria :  Hon.  Mark  Doolittle^  of  Mas^fvchaRfitts ;  Rev,  John  Mimh,  D.  D*,  of 
Connecticut;  John  Wheel wri^ht^  of  N^-w  York;  Ljndon  A.  Stnttli,  of  New  Jcraey; 
bttG  S,  hoyd^  ot'  PennsylvuniJi ;  Jiulj^rt'  Dftrling,  of  Pcnnrtylvmim;  Rov.  Robert 
Bm*kenridg«,  0.  1>..  ofMnrylond;  Darnel  W.  Lflthrop,  of  Ohio. 

The  fbllowing  dtstin^uiBlied  g^onllemen  wore  idsto  proRenl,  and  participated 
Activetf  in  the  doings  of  tlio  Convention  : 

k4*v.  Justin  Edwarda,  DJ)^,  of  Mtu^ftaohui^cttJB ;  Hon.  Amo**  Twitchell,  of  New 
Uanipkhirv ;  Charlo»  Griswold,  of  Conne^nicut ;  Edward  C,  Dolevon,  of  New  York ; 
Um.  G^TTit  Smiih,  of  New  York;  Hon,  Hugh  M/ixwell»  of  Now  York;  Hon.  B,  K, 
TfllinadgiVy  of  G«orifm  t  Hon.  Gtxjr^  8.  Hilhml,  of  MasRachnaettfi ;  Rev.  Thoinsi^  1*. 
nnnt.uf  Nonli  C^rrdino;  Kev.  Thomtiii  U.  Stockton,  ofMoryland;  Hon.  Jc*cph  H. 
^umpkia.  of  G«org!A;  Rov.  Nathiiniel  Ik^wttt,  D.  D.,  of  Connecticut 
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States  and  the  Canadaa.  The  ''  Union  ''  *  wliicli  had  been  con- 
templated was  effected.  .Arrangements  were  made  for  the  estate 
lishment  of  a  National  Temperance  paper  at  Philadelphia,  iuid 
January  15,  1837,  the  tirst  number  of  the  '*  Journal  of  the 
American  Teiii}X'nince  Union/'  a  tnonthly  cpiarto  of  16  puge^?, 
was  istiued,  under  the  editorial  supervision  of  Rev.  John  Marsh. 
The  first  annivei-sary  of  the  "  Union  ^'  was  held  in  New  York 
city  in  May,  1837;  the  second,  in  Philadelphia,  May,  1838; 
the  third,  in  Boston,  May,  1.S39. 

DR,  EDWARDS  TO  TIIE  KING  OF  PRUSSIA. 

Early  in  183(3,  in  a  letter  to  the  King  and  Crown-Prince  of 
Pnisftia,  written  in  the  hope  of  extending  the  temperance  ref- 
ormation in  Germany,  Dr.  Edwards  says : 

The  number  of  tf-'mjHTance  societies  foraicd  in  this  country  is  more  than 
7;  000,  and  the  iinniljer  of  pcvisouH  wJio  btive  nnited  witli  thetii  more  than 
l/25U,0(JO.  More  than  ^5,000  distineriei*  havt^  been  iitopped,  and  more  tVmn 
7,000  merehainU  have  nljundoned  the  traffic  in  tipirituous  liquors.  Mom 
tlwn  J, 000  vessels  sail  from  our  i>oit  in  which  no  such  liquoi's  ai*e  used; 
and  more  than  10,000  persons  who.  a  ff'W  veal's  ago,  were  di*unkai*ds.  uow 
use  no  intoxicating  drink.  They  are  all  sober  men;  many  of  them  arc 
industrious^  respectiible,  and  useful ;  an<l  not  a  few  of  them  truly  pious 
men.  In  those  parts  of  the  country  in  which  the^ie  societies  are  mo^ 
general,  jndiwtry,  economy,  morality,  nud  religion  have  been  greatly  re- 
vived; i^ickney,s  and  mortality  have  licen  much  diminished,  anil  paa^jerism 
and  crime  have  been  almost  entirely  done  away. 

liEVIEW  OF  DR.  EDWARD8'  LABORS. 

Rev.  Dr.  Edwards  closed  his  seven  years'  service  in  comiee- 
tion  with  the  American  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Temper- 

'  The  fuMowing  officers  were  elected : 

PrtttkUnt:  Hon.  John  lb  O^fkc,  of  Virg^inia, 

Via-Pmtiikniit :  lion.  Mjudiew  New  kirk,  of  Peiin.^ylvmna;  Hon.  Sainae)  HuL>Vxirrl. 
of  Mii**ttchui*€ttH ;  Il'iih  Lcwitt  Cass,  of  Miihi^ti ;  Rev.  Bi^^ljop  Stimrt,of  Lower Caiiiida; 
lion.  Tl>e«3dore  Frelmc'liuypciJ,  of  New  Jersey  ;  Hon.  Reuben  IL  Walworth,  of  Now 
York  -,  Hon.  Robert  Lik«4l*,  of  Ohio,  and  Hon.  Rohcrf  P.  Dimliip,  of  Mmuc. 

Ex^eHtiv*  Cofnmittt* :  Etlward  l\  DeleVfin  and  John  W.  Lvavttt^  of  New  Y<»rk ; 
lAJino  tNMlinfl  nnd  hiuio  T?  T  -v  i  -r  t^,.,,.u,  k  ...^  ;  John  Tflppiin,  of  MaaiittcttUfteciA ; 
yliri-iriiin  Kccver^  of  ^'  n,  of  Counf>eticut» 
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auce,  afi  its  CorresponcHng  Secretary  aud  Agent,  in  tlie  epriiig 
of  183G-  To  Ills  wise  and  efficient  management,  weight  of 
clmracter,  and  coiitinnous  labors,  more  than  can  ever  be  fully 
estimated,  was  tlie  great  advance  in  tlie  cause  of  reform  in  these 
years  due.  The  annnal  reports  of  this  society,  written  by  Dr. 
Edwai'dft,  were  exceedingly  able,  weighty,  and  timely^  com- 
prising valuable  data,  opinions,  and  discussions,  foeneing  and 
leading  public  sentiment,  and  affording  available  matter  for  the 
use  of  the  advocates  of  the  reform.  They  were  collected  and 
published  in  an  octavo  volume,  under  the  appropriate  title  of 
**p0nnaiient  Temperance  Documents.-' 

Of  the  first  tliree  Temperance  Docimieiits,  or  parts  of  tliem, 
325,000  copies  had  been  put  into  circniiition  before  the  fourth 
was  issued;  and  when  subsequent  parts  were  added,  vigorous 
effort*  were  made  to  supply  the  volume  to  ''  every  preacher, 
lawyer,  physician,  magistrate,  officer  of  govei'ument,  secretary 
of  a  temperance  soeiety,  teacher  of  youth,  and  educated  yonng 
man  throughout  the  United  States ;  aud  also  to  send  a  copy 
of  it  to  foreign  missionaries  and  distinguished  philanthropigts 
in  all  parts  of  the  world/'  The  substance  of  these  documents 
was  issued  as  a  ^'  Temperance  Manual  for  Young  Men  of  the 
United  States,''  and  it  was  also  ]>rinted  by  the  Anitfriean  Tnict 
Society  in  Gasman  and  in  French.  Rev,  Kobeit  Baird,  D.  D., 
then  in  Eampe,  actively  engaged  in  its  circulation  in  Ger- 
many and  France. 

Wlien  Dr.  Edwards  retired,  he  became  president  of  the 
Andover  Theological  Seminary,  Rev.  John  Mai*sh,  D.D.,  was 
his  legitimate  successor,  as  the  cliief  agent  in  carrying  forward 
and  directing  the  Temperance  Reformation. 

The  following  eulogy  upon  Dr.  Edwards,  by  John  Tappan*, 
Eeq.,  almost  thirty  years  closely  associated  with  him  in  reforu)- 
atory  and  religious  labors,  deserves  a  place  in  these  amials: 

I  was  placed  on  the  committee  of  the  American  Temperance  Society 
with  Dr.  Edwards,  at  its  formation,  m  1820,  and  noted  with  him  during 
the  whole  of  the  period  of  hia  agency,  and  continued  on  the  committee 
with  him  until  the  close  of  his  life.     In  forming  its  constitution,  conduct' 
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iDg  its  corrcBpondence,  cmjiloying  its  agents,  attending  conventions, 
drawing  resolutiomj  as  chairman  of  the  business  committees,  in  nearl}^  all 
tho  public  meetings,  in  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  and  the  capitals  of 
most  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  he  was  tho  pivot  on  which  all  moved. 
His  gentleness  of  manner,  ''  speaking  the  truth  in  love/'  cliiarmed  oppo- 
nentij^  and  the  light  be  threw  upon  the  subject  in  debate,  convinced  and 
made  friends  of  those  who  came  to  oppose.  Never  was  there  a  more 
lovely  exhibition  of  Christian  character  than  was  displayed  by  him  in 
conducting  tliis  great  movement,  from  its  earUeat  inception  to  its  all-per- 
vading influence  through  this  and  other  lands. 
♦  ♦•♦"^'♦'  +  '^  » 

With  the  same  singleness  of  purpose  ho  afterwartl  engaged  in  efforts  for 
the  promotion  of  the  better  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  and  there,  also,  hia 
influence  extended  over  our  land. 


The  present  generation  have  lost  a  leader  who  lived  what  lie  taught, 
and  whose  record  is  on  liigh.  Never  has  a  brighter  combination  of  wis- 
dom in  council,  energy  in  action,  and  humility  in  life  shone  forth  than  in 
our  revered  friend;  and  to  have  so  often  met  him,  in  pmyerful  consulta- 
tion and  familiar  intercourse,  during  a  period  of  thirty  years,  has  been  one 
of  the  highest  privileges  of  my  life, 

Dn  Charles  Jewett,  loog  intimately  associated  with  Dr.  Ed- 
wards/ said  of  him : 

To  his  personal  efforts,  more  than  to  tbose  of  any  other  man,  or  «core 
of  men^  was  the  reform  indebted  for  the  forms  it  took,  and  the  influence 
it  exerted  in  New  England  up  to  the  year  1837.  He  was  one  of  the 
wiflcst  men  in  council  I  ever  knew,  and  there  were  never  any  deductions 
to  be  mnde  from  his  influence  or  labors,  on  accpunt  of  rashness,  crudeneas, 
or  ill-temper.  In  idl  hia  liibor,  as  a  reformer,  I  presume  no  man  was  ever 
prejudiced  agains^t  the  cause  or  its  advocates  by  any  injudicious  or  unkind 
word  of  his, 

REV,  JOHN  PIERPONT. 

Another  conspicuom  actor  in  this  period  was  Rev.  John 
Pierpont,  pastor  of  Hollis  Street  Unitarian  Church,  Bostou, 
Pierpont  was  a  scholar,  a  poet,  and  a  tnie  logician.  He  had  a 
rare  faculty  of  so  grouping  facts  that  the  logical  sequence  would 
be  seen  at  a  glance.    He  had  a  sharp  contest  with  the  distillers, 
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importeni,  and  wliol<.^sale  liquor  dealers  in  his  congregation. 

I  In   hid   public  discuiirties   ekewhere,  he   freely  expressed    his 
bpinions  against   the   entire   system  of   making,  selling,  and 
drinking  intoxicating  liquors.      Some  of  his  people,    largely 
engaged  in  the  busincsi*,  and  pog&essed    of   immense  weiilth, 
fffiiulved    to     compel 
him  to  vacate  hia  pnl- 
^kpit.     Charges   were 
^Bruinped  np  seriously 
Hiffe<!tiiig    \m  eharac- 
^Ber,  and  the  matter, 
In    due    form,    came 
before    a    couneiL 
Against     these    atro- 
eioi^  cliarges  Mr.  Pier- 
ont  was  fnlly  vindi- 
ated,  and   Lis   repn- 
ation    remained    nn- 
ainted.    But  the  ease 
awakened  great  atten- 
lion  as  an  illustration 
)f  the  malice  and  vin- 
iictiveness  of  the  rum 
party  against  a  faithful  man  and  eai*nest  spii*ited  minister. 

REV.  TlIOlLiS  P.  HUNT. 

Bev.  ThomaH  1*.  Hunt  was  widely  known  in  a  large  seetioil 

rf  the  country,  cliiefly  from  Pennsylvania  ncKithward,  as  a  con- 

pieutML-*  and  eif active  temperance  lecturer.    A  native  of  Vir- 

^inla,  and  a  graduate  of  Hampden  Sidney  College^  he  studied 

beology  under  Rev,  Di*s,  Moses  Hodge  and  John  B.  Rice. 

Rice  was  a  man  of  advanced  temperance  ideas,  and  per- 

naded  Mr.  Hunt,  that,  when  licenftcd  to  preach,  he  would 

iprove  all  proper  occasions  to  preach  against  intemperance. 

ben   the   National   Tem]ierance  Society  was  organized,  Mr. 

[nnt  was  already  la]>oriug  in  this  cause.     In  liy'SiK  lie  accepted 
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the  offer  of  Agent  for  the  State  Temperance  Society  of  ?f orth 
Carolina.  His  labors  were  diversified,  but  very  acceptable  lirid 
enccessfnl  until  iinpuired  health  compelled  Iniii  to  desist.     He 

was  mdely  known  as 
^^The  Drunkard's 
Friend/'  and  **  The 
Liquor  Seller's  Vexa- 
tion." To  sustain 
himself  in  his  declara- 
tion in  regard  to  the 
frauds  of  the  liquor 
traffic,  whieli  were  in- 
credible to  numy,  and 
had  been  pronounced 
slanderous  by^the 

[  ijf^MIV    ^^KF^'3'^         '^         'lealei-s,   he    sent     to 

London  and  obtained 
brewers^  guides,  dis- 
tiller8'  and  wine-mak- 
ers' receipt  books, 
from  which  he  ex- 
posed with  telling  effect  the  secrets  of  tJie  infernal  machinery 
of  drunkard-making. 

REV.  GEORGE  B.  CHEEYER,  D.  D,, 

was  another  able  and  effective  champion  of  this  cause*  In  1835, 
while  a  young  man,  pastor  of  a  church  in  Salem,  Mass.Jie  pub* 
li^hed  a  *' dream,"  entitled  *' Deacon  Giles' Distillery/*  which 
was  a  masterly  expose  of  tlie  character  and  influence  of  the 
liquor  busines^s.  A  certain  deacon,  w!io  wai?  a  distiller,  and  sold 
Billies  ill  his  distillery,  had  a  relative  drowned  in  one  of  his 
vats;  and  a  son,  who  liad  been  very  iiiteniperate,  thinking  that 
he  was  the  object  of  the  satire,  resorted  ti>  a  process  at  law. 
The  personal  and  legal  attacks  to  which  Mr.  Cheever  was  sub* 
jected  called  forth  a  considerable  amount  of  childish  whining 
from  timid  men,  and  scores  of  apologies  from  the  over-prudent. 
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It  was,  nevertheless,  one  of  the  most  masterly,  timely,  and  effect- 
ive blows  ever  inflicted  upon  the  liquor  traffic.  The  ladies  of 
Salem,  who  felt  that  Mr.  Cheever  had  championed  the  cause  of 
their  homes  and  their  most  precious  earthly  interests,  carpeted 
his  room  in  the  jail,  sent  him^  day  by  day,  choice  dinners,  and 
regaled  him  as  though  a  royal  prisoner. 

The  fact  was  chronicled  by  the  press  throughout  the  country, 
that  a  learned  and  popular  clergyman  in  Salem  was  in  jail  for 
writing  an  ingenious  and  caustic  article,  exposing  the  character 
and  influence  of  the  liquor  business.  Great  was  the  curiosity 
every-where  to  see  the  production  which  had  aroused  such  an 
ebullition  of  rum-wrath,  and  "Deacon  Giles'  Distillery"  was 
reproduced  all  over  the  country  in  the  columns  of  the  public 
journals.  Thus  its  truths  went  every-where.  The  result  was 
that  so  far  from  the  press  being  muzzled  in  the  interest  of 
liquor,  it  was  more  widely  opened. 

On  his  liberation,  in  nowise  daunted,  Mr.  Cheever's  attention 
was  turned  to  a  brewery,  and  published  a  squib — "Deacon 
Jones'  Brewery ;  or,  the  Distiller  Turned  Brewer."  Demons 
were  represented  as  dancing  around  the  boiling  caldron,  and 
casting  in  the  most  noxious  and  poisonous  drugs : 

**  Round  about  the  caldron  go, 

In  the  poisoned  entrails  throw ; 

Drugs  that  in  the  coldest  veins 

Shoot  incessant  pains ; 

Herbs  that,  brought  from  helVs  back  door, 

Do  their  business  slow  and  sure.'' 

LUCIUS  M.  SARGENT,  ESQ. 

Another  temperance  champion  of  those  days,  whose  in- 
fluence was  very  widely  extended  through  the  press,  was 
Lucius  M.  Sargent,  Esq.,  author  of  the  celebrated  "  Temperance 
Tales."  Inheriting  wealth,  receiving  a  collegiate  and  a  legal 
education,  he  never  practiced  law,  but  was  led  by  his  tastes 
to  the  department  of  literature.  He  was  deeply  enlisted  in 
the  Temperance  Reform,  and  employed  his  facile  pen  in  a  way 
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that  carried  temperance  principles,  in  the  form  of  attractive 

stories,  ijita  niitiierous  social  circles.     nis^'JolLii  Hodges,  the 

BlacLsmith;'  '^Grog- 
gery  Harbor,*'  "  Fritz 
Hcizci;''^  My  Mother's 
Gold  Ring,'"  and  other 
delightful  tales,  are 
temperance  class ies. 
The  last  was  translated 
into  German  as  early 
as  1837,  and  piihhBhed 
by  the  Hamburg  Tract 
Society.  Thoujsands^ 
prior  to  1 840,  had  been 
converted  to  the  prac- 
tice of  abstinence  by 
the  perusal  of  his  writ^ 
ings.  The  stories  were 
all  genuine  histories 
embellished.  Not  only 
ni  the  composition  of 

temjie ranee  tales,  but  in  many  other  ways,  did  he,  by  pen  and 

tongue,  serve  this  great  cause. 


/ 
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REV.  EDWARD  T.  TAYLOR. 

Another  notable  elianipion  of  the  reft>nii,  for  some  thirty 
years  after  1826,  was  Rev.  Edward  T.  Taylor,  pastor  of  the 
Mariners  Church  of  Boston,  A  man  of  strange  idiosyncra- 
eies,  of  vivid  imagination,  and  often  of  entrancing  power  over 
his  audiences — an  announcement  that  lie  would  speak  always 
drew  a  large  congregation.  His  philippics  against  the  rum 
traffic  %vere  terrific,  and  his  wit  was  of  the  keenest.  His 
sudden  descents  from  tlie  sublime  w^ere  sometimes  strangdy 
apt  and  telling,  as  on  the  following  occasion : 

The  ladies  of  Charlestown,  Mass.,  had  invited  him  to  speak 
at  a  temperance  gathering,  almost  under  the  very  shadow  of 
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aad  you  look  on  those  inuiniments,  and  boast  of  the  heroism  of  jour 
fathers^  aud  then  tell  us  we  must  submit  to  be  taxed  and  tortured  by  the 
mm  business,  and  we  can't  slop  it  1  No  1  and  yet,  [drawing  himself  up 
to  h.is  full  height,  and  expanding  his  naturally  broad  chest,  &»  thoogb 
the  wordn  he  would  utter  had  blocked  up  the  asual  avenues  of  ^peeeti, 
and  were  alwut  to  force  their  way  out  by  an  explof^ioOj  he  exclainjed  in  a 
sort  of  whispered  scream  J  your  fathers — your  patriutic  lathers — could 
make  a  cup  of  tea  for  hia  Bntannic  ^lajesty  out  of  a  whole  cargo — and 
yoit  can't  cork  up  a  gin- jug  I     Ha  ! 

Mr  Taylor  wae  a  iiiiiriner  in  early  life,  and,  for  nearly  a  litif 
century,  was  incessantly  employed  in  lai>orB  for  gailuris  in  the 
port  of  Boston.     He  was  empliatically  the  sailors'  friend;  and, 
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on  account  of  Iiib  rare  genius  and  beneficent  labors,  one  or- 
Boston's  most  honored  ministers.  Through  his  inflneno^ 
many  mariners  were  saved  from  the  snares  of  ini^inuating  lano 
pirates. 

HON.  RErBEN  H.  WALWORTH,  LL.D., 
Chancellor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  a^  early  as  1829,  took 
deep  interest  in  the  Temperance  Reformation,  and  heartily  di-^ 
charged    his    duties    as    President    of    the  Kew  York   Sta—^ 
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Societj,  While  his  home  was  in  Albany,  he  did  not  allow 
himself  to  be  absent  from  any  niueting  of  the  society,  and 
gave  all  the  weight  of  his  knowledge,  example,  and  posi- 
tion to  the  cause.  He  regarded  it  a^  vital  in  its  influcnee 
upon  every  department  of  liuman  welfare.  Uh  addresses 
at  the  piiblie  temperance  meetings  were  very  eloquent, 
and  won  to  the  cause  many  of  the  most  intelligent  men 
of  the  State  of  New  York.  Without  liesitaney  he  pro- 
nounced the  traflSc  in  ardent  spirits  "'a  traffic  in  the  sonls 
and  liodies  of  men/'  In  his  tliird  aimiial  address,  in  1S31, 
he  said  :  **  The  time  will  come,  if  the  efforts  of  the  tem- 
perance societies  are  contimied,  when  refleeting  men  wnll 
no  more  think  of  making  and  vending  ardent  spirits,  or 
of  erecting  and  renting  grog^shops^  as  a  means  of  gain, 
than  they  wonld  now  think  of  poisoning  a  well  fi*om  wliich 

neighbor  obtains  water  for  his  family ;  or  of  arnxing  a 
to  destroy  Iiis  own  life,  or  the  lives  of  those  around 
him;^ 

At  the  second  National  Convention,  held  at  Saratoga  Springs 
in  1836,  he  presided,  as  he  had  jirevioiiKly,  in  1833,  in  Phila- 
delphia, "  with  a  dignity  and  urbanity,  a  pmmptness  and 
energ}%  almost  withont  a  parallel,  rendering  liiTiiself  greatly 
respected  and  beloved  by  a  large  l>ody  of  clergymen  and 
temperance  men  attending  thos^e  conventions,"  lie  took  a 
great  interest  in  adopting,  at  that  time,  tlie  pledge  of  total 
abstinence  from  all  intoxicating  liquors,  and  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  American  Tempemnee  Union,  In  the  latter, 
bk  1843,  he  succeeded  Gen.  John  H.  Cocke,  of  \'irginia, 
who  had  resigned  as  president,  willing^  he  said,  **  to  aid,  i\& 
luucli  lis  in  him  lay,  in  carrying  the  blessings  of  temper- 
to  the  palaces  of  princes  and  tlie  splendid  dwellings 
f  tJie  wealthy,  as  well  as  the  hnnible  hal>itatio!is  of  the 
r.'*  This  office  lie  held  twelve  years.  In  his  high  jndi- 
ial  dnties  a^  Cliancellor  of  the  State,  and  in  his  pej*8onal  and 
x-iid  relations,  lie  was  a  true  Christian  gentleman  and  a 
hilanthroDiilt. 
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EDWARD  C.  DELE  VAN. 

About  the  year  1835  the  character  of  Albany  ale  and  hoer" 
was  ecathingly  exposed  by  Mr.  K  C.  Delevan,  and  the  wealthy 
brewers  brought  an  action  against  Lim  for  the  injury  he  had 
inflicted  upon  their  business,  chiimhig  duniages  to  the  amount 
of  three  hundred  tluiusand  dollan^.  The  trial  attracted  much 
attention  all  over  the  country,  but  Mr.  Delevan  was  triumph* 
ant.  lie  fully  proved  that  the  pond  from  which  they  drew 
their  water  for  brewing  was  a  conimon  receptacle  for  dead 
animals ;  that  it  received  the  drainage  of  slaughter  houses  and 
a  glue  factory.  A  map  exhibiting  the  [wints  where  particular 
tilings  sworn  tn  by  witnesses  occurred  was  indicated  by 
figures,  and  used  in  the  trial  before  the  jury.  At  point  No. 
6  were  decayed  swine ;  at  Ko.  — ,  dead  dogs  were  floating ;  at 
No.  —  lay  a  decomposed  horse,  etc,,  etc. 

A  pamphlet,  containing  the  n*port  of  the  trial  and  the  maps, 
reached  John  Pierpont,  and  he  wajs  inspired  to  compose  a 
satirical  poenu  entitled  '*  The  Lament  of  the  Albany  Brewers,'* 
from  which  we  select  a  few  lines : 

**Thoii  jxiudcnjus  ywrker,  who  wcrt  numbered  six, 

U|Kiu  tiic  map  in  Delevan's  report  ! 
Who  didst  siuk  into  our  Albaaian  Styx, 

-\wd  ri^  ognin  before  the  Circuit  Court  ; 
Uke  »ightle59  S«msx>n«  tlicnc  thou  madest  spoft 

Fur  tempenince  Philistines  ;  but  'tis  cloir 
The  very  plact*  for  thee  wiis  in  our  mash; 

\M\\  should  not  we,  who  bA¥?«  from  year  to  year. 

Our  Ihxt  in  hog^head^  put— put  bogs.^  heads  ill  our  beer  I 

"  Ye  iuurdcr^l  dog»,  wIuk  when  yt  had  your  day. 
Were  wont  by  moonliirht  oVr  yon  gra^res  to  howl ; 


Who  fitmi  cash  r< 

Br^t  rtt  thf  iMtrv 

T1^  irj 

4 


I  walk  away. 
1  turn  and  growl ; 
t  DO  ttion*  ye  prowl, 
-»'-**  aim!  want« 
r«  jicowl ; 
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*' Bullocks,  who  bellowed  juwt  Imfon^  your  blood 

Was,  for  our  bc^Defit,  poured  out  like  water. 
Dreamed  ye,  as  oral  ye  lay  and  chewed  the  cud^ 

That  from  yoti  house  where  ye  were  led  to  slaughter, 
There  would  drain  down  for  mupuy  a  blowzy  daughter, 

Of  our  good  city,  who  isits  ^mzzliug  ale, 
Such  real  stuff  ?     Our  trial  uow  hath  taught  her, 

(Grew  she  not,  ae  she  read  it,  very  pule  I) 

That  from  your  bora^  and  hoofs  there  hangeth  quite  a  tale/* 


It  is  worthy  of  special  mention  that,  in  the  year  1838,  Ed- 
ward C.  Delevan,  of  Albany,  who,  at  that  time,  for  a  period  of 
ten  years,  had  been  zealously  engaged  in  proinoting  tlie  cause 
of  temperance,  contributing  large  sums  of  money  to  help  it 
forward,  visited  Europe,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  extending 
the  influence  uf  this  great  reform.  It  was  emphatically  a 
miseionary  journey,  and,  at  every  step  of  his  progress,  he 
looked  for  opiK>rtunitieB  to  put  forth  liis  efforts.  On  his  out- 
ward passage,  on  the  "  Great  Western,"  he  instituted  measures 
for  reform  on  that  steamer,  obtaining  the  names  of  fifty-seven 
pofisengers  to  a  memorial  to  the  Directors  of  the  Great  West- 
em  Steam  Navigation  Company,  praying  that  intoxicating 
liquors  be  no  longer  furnished  at  the  table,  but  be  kept  only 
by  tlic  steward  for  tlie  use  of  j)er8ons  calling  for  tliem.  Ou  his 
arrival  in  London,  he  made  provision  for  the  circulation  of 
three  thousand  temperance  documents  among  the  influential 
daeees,  and  held  interviews  with  the  chief  officers  of  the 
British  Temperance  Societies.  He  visited  Paris,  and  was  in- 
troduced  to  Louis  Philippe  and  his  son,  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
by  Hon.  Lewis  Cass,  then  U.  S.  Minister  to  France.  The 
Bubject  of  conversation,  at  this  interview,  was  the  question  of 
temperance  and  the  drinking  habits  of  the  French  nation.  He 
proceeded  to  Rome,  and  had  free  conversations  with  influential 
men  in  that  ancient  city,  to  whom  he  explained  the  principles 
and  the  progress  of  the  Temperance  Reformation  in  America, 
and  from  whom  he  gatiiered  many  facts  illustrating  the  con- 
nection lK»t\veen  pauperism  and  crime  and  the  use  of  even  the 
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mi  hi  wines  of  Italy.  Mr.  Dele  van  left  a  good  imprecision 
beliind  him,  and  returned  lioine  laden  witii  valuable  Iiiforraa- 
tion. 

TElVrPERANCE  PERIODICALS. 

During  the  years  1S38  and  1831)  sixteen  temperance  news- 
}wpers  were  published  in  various  parts  of  this  country,  all  coro- 
niitted  to  the  most  advanced  abstiuenco  ideas: 

**The  Journal  of  the  American  Temperance  Union,"  Phila- 
delphia; '*Tbe  Tctupcranc^e  Gazette,'-  Augusta^  Me.;  *' The 
Teuipemnce  Journal/*  Boston,  Mass. ;  '^  The  Temperance  Her* 
aid,"  Providence,  R.  I. ;  **  The  Ten»peniiice  Star,"  Moutpeliergi 
Vt. ;  '^Thc  Temperance  Recorder;'  Albany,  N,  Y, ;  *' Tbi 
Tem]>era!ice  lieporter,"  Trenton,  N,  J. ;  *'  The  Temperanc 
Reconler,"  Philadelphia;  *^The  Standard,"  Wibiiington,  Del.; 
"The  Temperance  Herald,'*  BaItimoi*e,  Md. ;  **The  Western 
Temperance  Jonrnab"  Cincimiati,  Ohio;  *^The  Temperance 
Herald;-  Jackson,  Mich. ;  "  The  Temperance  Advocate;' 
Indianapt^lis,  Ind. ;  "The  Temperance  Herald;'  Alton,  III: 
"The  Temj)erance  Advocate,*'  Montreal,  P.  Q. ;  and  "The 
Temperance  Advocate;*  St.  Johns,  N-  R  "The  Youth's 
Tempenmce  Advocate  "  began  its  career  in  1839* 

PECUNIAHY  GIFTa 
The  liberal  subscriptions  of  leading  citizens,  in  the  early 
stages  of  this  great  movement,  show  the  class  of  men  interest- 
ed in  it,  and  tlie  mea^nrc  of  their  zeal.  The  first  subscriptions 
were  made  to  aid  the  American  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Tempi*nuiee,  $04>n  after  its  or^nization  in  1826,  namely :  Wm. 
P.  Oreen,  of  Norwich,  Conn,,  $l,OiHi;  Rev.  Leonard  Woods, 
D.D.  of  Andover*  Has&;  Hons*  Henry  Holmes.  J,  E,  Proctor, 
John  Tappaiv  Wm.  Kopes^  and  Samuel  Hulilmrd^  of  Boston; 
Hon.  »•  V.  S.  Wilder,  of  Bolton,  Maes*;  Wm.  Bartl^tt  and 
Moeefi  Brown,,  of  Kewburyport^  Has&;  and  Arthur  Tappan«  of 
Hevc  Yor  :  gentlemeu  contributed 

^ V*  - »'  ^  '  -*  Society :  Messrs  John 

J.  n   &   Johiistua,  Brontt 
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brothers  &  Co.,  Aristobulus  Cliampion,  Erastus  Coming,  Un- 
<ierwriter8  in  New  York  city,  Henry  Dwight,  D.  E.  Evans,  Mr. 
Eoyt,  John  W.  Leavitt,  Peter  Remsen,  Gerrit  Smitli, 
Stephen  Van  Eensselaer,  and  Samuel  Ward.  The  whole 
amount  of  donations  to  the  New  York  State  Temperance  So- 
ciety, from  its  commencement  in  April,  1829,  to  Feb.  1,  1838, 
^was  $44,286,  of  which  sum  $16,150  was  contributed  by  Ed- 
^ward  C.  Delevan,  of  Albany. 

The  period  between  1833  and  1839  was  very  rich  in  temper- 
ance literature,  among  which  a  few  may  be  mentioned : 

Sargent's  "Temperance  Tales;"  Addresses  by  Hon.  Mark 
Doolittle,  Alvan  Stuart,  Dr.  W.  E.  Channing ;  Sermons  by 
Bishop  Meade,  of  Virginia,  Rev.  E.  N.  Kirk,  of  Albany,  Rev. 
Mark  Tucker,  of  Troy ;  "  The  Immorality  of  the  Traffic,"  by 
Eev.  Albert  Barnes,  D.D.;  "The  Use  of  Ardent  Spirits,"  by 
Eev.  Robert  J.  Breckenridge ;  Medical  Prize  Essays,  by  Reuben 
D.  Muzzey,  M.D.,  and  Harvey  Lindsay,  M.D.;  "  Debates  of  Con- 
science with  a  Distiller,"  by  Rev.  Heman  Humphrey,  D.D. ; 
**  Prize  Essay  on  Sacramental  Wine,"  by  Rev.  Calvin  Chapin, 
D.D. ;  "  Bacchus,"  by  Rev.  Dr.  Grindrod ;  "  Antibacchus,"  by 
Rev.  Joseph  Parsons ;  "  A  Scripture  Inquiry  into  the  Wine 
Question,"  by  Rev.  Prof.  Moses  Stuart,  D.D. ;  A  series  of 
articles  upon  "  Asylums  for  Inebriates  "  by  Dr.  S.  B.  Wood- 
ward, etc.,  etc. 


h 
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CHAPTER  IIL 


\ 


DEVELOPMENT    OF    THE    PIIINCIPLK  OF    TOTAL   ABSTmENCE. 

(1820-1840.) 

ONE  of  the  most  iiitere8tiiig  and  iiistniotive  parte  of  onr 
\s'ork  is  to  trace  tlie  progress  of  the  pi^iiieiple  of  abstinence 
in  the  history  of  this  reform.  At  tirst,  the  attention  of  the 
friendft  of  temperance,  from  Dr,  Rugh  downward,  witli  a  few 
notable  exceptions,  watf  directed  chiefij  to  the  matter  of  regu- 
laiing  the  use  of  (H^tUhd  liquors.  We  have  noticed  tliat  the 
beet  and  nioBt  thoronghlj  organized  of  the  societies  formed 
prior  to  1826 — the  Maseachusetts  Society — only  aimed  ^Ho  dis- 
countenance and  suppress  the  too  fkee  itse  of  ardeM  spirits,^'* 
It  did  not  intend  to  gu  beyond  distilled  liquors,  and  did  not 
insist  upon  entire  alistinence  even  fi-om  these.  The  first  n> 
forme rt*  eonsidered  that  the  evil  coui^iBted  only  in  '*  taking  too 
fuurh,'' 

But  it  Wiiti  soon  disco vered  that  while  they  were  clipping  off 
tlie  twigs  of  this  poisonous  tree,  it  was  continually  sending  its 
roots  deeper  into  the  soil ;  while  they  were  decrying  the  evil 
of  intemperaiice,  they  were  patmnizing  liabits  whieli  fostered 
drunkenne*3S  and  its  long  train  of  woes.  The  friends  of  tern- 
peranee,  therefoi'e,  came  gradually  to  see  the  neejessitj  of  taking 
stronger  ground.  This  was  intended,  and  to  some  extent  ac- 
complished, by  the  organization  of  the  American  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Tem]>eranee  in  lS2ti.  And  yet  tlie  acrioa  of 
even  this  society  indie^ites  great  caution.  They  hesitated  to 
take  extreme  ground.  lu  the  first  preliminary  meeting,  at  the 
close  of  1825,  they  i-eeohx^d  to  attempt  the  formation  of  a 
society,  **  whose  grand  principle  should  be  abstinence  from 
strong  drink/'  At  the  second  preliminary  meeting  (January 
10,  1820)  tliey  express  their  purpose  **  to  restmn  and  prevent 
the  interriperate  une  of  intoxicating  liquons."     Nothing  more 
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radical  is  asserted  in  the  constitution  of  the  society,  wticli  com- 
niences  by  inildly  alluding  to  **  the  imj/rojyer  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors '*  us  *'tlie  source  of  numerons  evils." 

And  yet  the  organization  of  this  society  was  an  advanced 
step,  opening  a  wider  field,  and  inaugurating  stronger,  steadier, 
and  more  vigorous  action,  while  its  published  docuinenta  indi- 
cate a  more  decided  type  of  sentiment.  The  **  Form  of  Cou- 
fititution"  for  auxiliary  societies,  in  their  second  Annual 
Report,  8hows  a  somewhat  more  radical  principle,  declaring 
tliat  **  t!ie  use  of  intoxicating  licinors,  for  persons  in  health,  is 
not  only  unnecessary  but  IinrtfiU,"  and  making  **  abstinence 
from  the  use  of  distilled  spirits,  except  as  a  medicine,'*  a  neces- 
sary condition  of  membership*  The  Massachusetts  Societ}',  also, 
at  this  thiie  took  stronger  ground.  Its  Annual  Report  in 
1827  said;  "It  seems  now  to  be  genemlly  admitted  .  .  .  that 
we  are  to  attribute  much  of  the  prevalent  immoderate  drinking 
to  the  erroneous  opinions  and  practices  of  society  in  regai'd  to 
moderate  drinking.''  Accompanying  this  statement  are  reso- 
lutions expressing  tlie  duty  of  entire  abstinence  from  distilled 
liquors.  This  principle  was  genei*a!ly  accepted  by  the  meinbei-s 
of  this  society  as  their  rule  of  life,  but  it  was  not  incorporated 
into  the  Constitntion  until  a  State  Convention  in  Worcester, 
Sept.  18,  1833,  recommended  such  a  change,  and  also  a  change 
in  tlie  name  of  the  society. 

Tlie  preamble  and  first  article  of  the  new  Constitution  thence- 
forth read  as  follows : 

WJi^eae,  The  Massachuaetts  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  IntemiJCRjiicr 
wa^  instituteii  tweaty  years  ago,  and  at  a  time  wbeii  the  precise  duties  of 
the  promoters  of  tom|x*rance  couUl  oot  he  defined  by  any  previous  expcri- 
enct^;  and  ir^<rrrvM,  It  is  now  known  that  a  great  change  has  taken  pbc-t^ 
in  public  opinion  as  to  the  uj^e  of  intoximLhig  litjuors,  and  thnt  tliis 
fbango  has  chiefly  been  e^fferte<l  by  the  raeand  of  temperance  societies, 
adopting  and  inculcating  the  ]jriiiciplc  of  entire  abstinence  from  the  use 
of  ardent  spirit-s  as  a  drink;  and  whrrewi^  The  Massachuaetts  Society,  in 
common  with  other  temperance  societies,  for  several  years  past  has  fully 
recognized  the  above  principles  in  various  resolutions  unanimously  adopt- 
ed, etc.,  etc. 
17 
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Aht.  I.  Thia  society  shuU  \w  called  the  Massachusetts  Temperance 
Society;  and  its  members  pledge  themselves  that  they  will  not  use  dUHUid 
spirits  as  a  drink,  Dor  provide  them  as  an  article  of  refreshment  for  their 
friends,  nor  for  persons  in  their  emplojuaent,  etc.,  etc. 

The  American  Temperanro  Society,  almost  from  the  begin- 
ning, had  been  in  spirit  committed  to  thiis  priiieiple.  All  the 
State  and  local  societies,  organized  Boon  after,  stood  distinctly 
on  this  platform  ;  and  the  Congressional  Society,  formed  a  little 
later  stilh  occnpied  the  same  gronnd. 

At  this  time  the  tise  of  fermented  liquoi-s,  wme,  cider,  and 
/beer,  was  not  prohibited  by  these  societies.  They  were  man- 
X  aged  by  the  most  nnitnre  and  intelHgent  persons  in  the  conntry  ; 
and,  as  mi^lit  be  expected  from  such  men,  they  were  very  cau- 
tions, carefully,  even  timidly,  avoiding  extreme  and  rash  raeas- 
m'es,  and  closely  watcliing  the  progress  of  events. 

Between  1831  and  1830  many  individuals  and  some  temper- 
ance societies  l>egan  to  take  stronger  ground,  advocating  and 
practicing  the  principle  of  total  abstinence  from  all  intoxicatiJig 
liqnors.  The  Petmsylvamii  Society,  in  tlieir  fii-st  Annnal  Rc*- 
port,  in  1831,  clearly  discerning  the  growing  necessity  of  the 
cause,  recommended  the  aliandonmeut  of  all  fermented  liqnors. 
The  very  able  report  on  Temperance,  adopted  by  the  General 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chnrcii  in  May,  1832, 
advocates  the  same  principle  in  the  following  language : 

We  are  the  mort^  difH)osed  to  prens  the  necessity  of  entire  almtina^ee^  be- 
eauiie  there  seems  to  be  no  safe  line  of  distinction  between  the  moderate 
and  the  imnwtUrate  use  of  intoxicating  drinks;  the  transition  from  the 
ntty/rtuttf  to  the  imttiod^rate  Ui?e  of  them  is  almost  iu*  certain  as  it  \s>  ins^n- 
Bible;  indeed^  it  is  with  us  a  f/t/€«lifm  of  great  nwral  intert^tj  trhether  a  mttn 
C4tu  indtilfje  in  their  m^  at  all  and  he  mmid^rcd  t^mjtcrate. 

In  the  great  National  Temperance  Convention,  held  in  Phil- 
adelpliia  in  May,  1S33,  the  principle  of  total  ahf^tinimee  from 
all  Intoxicating  liqum^s  was  proposed,  but  was  speedily  voted 
down,  "  ^lany  of  the  original  apostles  of  the  tempcranco 
movunient — pre  euiinent  among  them  Matthew  Carey — wero 
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ardent  advocates  for  the  culture  of  the  grape,  urging  a  geDeroua 
home  production  of  pure  wine,  as  a  prevL*ntive  of  the  ravages 
of  intemperance/'  Hence  this  means  failed.  But  before  the 
close  of  the  convention  some  advance  was  made  by  the  adop- 
tion of  a  re«ohition  wliich  declared,  ''Tliatthe  vital  interests 
and  coniplete  stiecess  of  tlie  temperance  cause  demuiul  that,  in 
all  the  efforts  of  its  friends  against  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  no 
substitute  except  pure  water  he  recommended  as  a  drink/'  In 
a  State  Temperance  Convention  held  in  Albany  Feb.  25, 1834, 
it  was  resolved,  **That  the  Convention  wanuly  commend  the 
motives  of  tliose  who,  as  an  example  to  the  intemperate,  or,  a& 
a  means  of  reclamation,  and  to  avoid  offering  temptation,  do 
wholly  abstain  from  all  that  can  intoxicate/'  In  Fehruiuy, 
1835,  the  State  Temperance  Society  of  New  York  instructed 
the  editoi-s  of  the  ''  Temperance  Kecorder/'  published  under 
their  supervision,  henceforth  to  advocate  ''total  abstinence  from 
all  that  can  intoxicate/''  These  instructions  were  violently  op- 
posed by  many,  and  an  extra  convention  was  called  at  Buffalo, 
during  the  following  August,  to  give  a  full  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss the  question  hi  all  its  bearings*  The  result  of  a  long 
debate  was  to  sustain  the  society  in  its  action.  During  this 
year  great  progress  was  made  in  developing  tliis  principle. 
Not  only  the  '"  Temperance  Recorder,"  but  also  the  ''  American 
Tempei-ance  Intelligencer,"  both  issued  at  Albany,  were  thor- 
oughly committed  to  its  advocacy.  Clearer  views  were  rapidly 
and  extensively  disseminated.  It  was  felt  that  they  were  ap- 
proaching a  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  refonn.  It  had  been 
frecpiently  noticed  that  many  inebriates,  wlio  had  reformed 
from  the  use  of  distilled  spirits,  had  relapsed  again  into  intem- 
perance by  the  use  of  fermented  lic|Uors,  and  that  '*  some  tem- 
penmee  societies"  even  had  "died  of  dninkenness'*  from  the 
same  cause.  It  was  felt  that  unless  these  li<pioi*s  also  were 
proliibited,  all  would  be  lost.  This  conviction  was  tlie  result 
of  extended  observation  and  experience,  affording  a  practical 
demonstration  of  the  necessity  of  total  abstinence* 

The  Managers  of  the  American  Temperance  Society  were 
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not  behind  in  this  movement, 
used  the  following  language  : 


In  their  report  for  1835  they 


The  ligbt  of  experience  proves  tbat  abstinenne  from  the  use  of  all  intox- 
icating liquor,  as  a  bcvi^rage,  is  not  only  sufe^  but  salutary ;  and  tliat  it  is 
the  only  course  in  which  it  can  rationally  be  expected  that  dninkennesa 
will  ever  be  done  away.  In  the  pledge  of  many  societies  the  words 
^*aTtf^nt  »j)irit^^^  have  been  changed  for  intoxicating  liquors;  and  roost  of 
the  societies  which  have  been  formed  the  |Mist  year,  especially  among 
joung  men,  have  been  formed  on  the  plan  of  abstinence  from  the  use»  as 
a  beverage^  of  all  intoxicating  liquors. 

At  a  Temperance  Convention  held  in  BostoOj  Sept.  23, 1835, 
the  question  of  total  abstinence  from  all  that  can  intoxicate 
was  discussed,  and,  after  a  lengthy  debate,  was  adopted  bj  a 
large  majority. 

But  there  were  many  men  of  extensive  learning  and  influ- 
ence, of  unquestioned  purity  of  character,  and  practically  thor- 
ough temperance  men^  who  hesitated  to  indorse  this  new  feature 
of  the  reform,  regarding  it  as  an  extreme  measure,  from  which 
they  feared  a  reaction.  As  a  sample  of  the  views  and  feelings 
of  many  of  the  friends  of  temperance  at  that  time,  a  quotation 
is  here  given  from  the  letter  of  that  eminent  minister.  Rev. 
Samuel  Miller,  CD.,  of  Princeton,  ]!i.  J.,  to  the  Temperance 
Convention  in  Boston,  which  has  been  just  referred  to.    He  said  : 

The  first  erroneovii*  movement  against  which  I  would  respectfully  enter 
my  protest  is  the  formally  including  in  the  tmnperance  pledge  tcinff  heer^ 
and  all  other  liquors  capable  of  producing  intoxication,  I  do  not  oppose 
this  because  I  either  love  or  drink  wine,  or  any  other  of  the  liquors  re- 
ferred to.  For  SIX  years  past  I  have  drank  nothing  myself  but  pure  wattr. 
Nothing  else  ever  passes  my  lips,  except  at  the  wicramental  table.  My 
own  health  has  been  most  sensibly  improved  by  entire  abstinence  from  all 
intoxicating  drioks;  and  wherever  I  converse  or  preach  on  the  Tenii>erance 
Reforroation  I  always  rec[>mmeDd  the  plan  *if  total  abstinence  from  all  such 
liquors,  to  youog  and  old,  as  undoubtedly  adapted  to  promote  good 
health  and  long  life,  and  as  exceedingly  important  on  the  score  of  exafn- 
pU.  But  I  forbear  to  urge  the  insertion  of  this  d/igree  of  abstinence  in 
the  puhlic  pkJffe,  because,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  adajitcd  to  proiluco  an  un* 
favorable  reaction,  and  w  ill  serve  to  narrow  and  weaken  the  temperance 
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PHUBQ,  Let  UB  i5r«it  carry  the  origina!  pledge  througli  the  United  States 
iind  the  world:  and  let  ub  in  the  iiiGentime  employ  all  the  meaiia  in  our 
power  to  iDfonu  and  infloenco  tlw  public  mind  with  regard  to  the  tendency 
and  effects  of  mne»  etc. ;  and  liy  and  Ijv  we  wliall  be  able  to  ej^fmd  the 
plt?dge  with  generiil  approbation  and  with  hajipy  effects*  This  ib  the 
consummation  to  be  wished  for,  rind  for  which  the  public  mind  will  be,  I 
hope^  in  due  time  prepared.  But  thousands  who  wish  well  to  the  cause 
of  temperance  cannot  bear  tliis  doctrine  nmt. 


At  the  same  coiiventioii  u  letter  was  received  from  E.  C, 
Delevan,  Esq.,  streiiuoimly  advocating  tlie  principle  of  total 
abstinence. 

The  c^use  of  temperance  liad  hitherto  been  opposed  only  by 
mm  makers,  riunselleri?,  and  nini  drinkers.  It  was  now  about 
to  meet  with  new  and  more  powerful  opposition.  Wine  niabei-s 
and  wine  drinkers,  beer  makers  and  beer  drinkers — a  ^eat  nml- 
titnde^ — and  many  who  had  hitherto  been  friends  and  colaborers 
in  this  gi'cat  reform,  had  been  gradually  arraying  themselves 
against  it  since  these  more  stringent  measures  l)egan  to  be 
agitated.  But  tlie  friends  of  temperance  felt  that  the  C4mse 
had  advanced  as  far  as  it  could  on  the  old  principle,  and  that 
they  must  resolutely  advance  to  new  ground.  It  was  thought 
desirable  that  the  principle  of  total  abstinence,  whicli  had  l>een 
adopted  by  f^o  many  State  societies,  local  societies,  and  individ- 
uals, shonld  be  fully  and  nnequi vocally  indorsed  by  a  National 
Convention.  For  this  purpose  a  National  Temperance  Con- 
vention was  called  to  meet  at  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y,,  August 
4,  1830.  It  was  a  large  meeting,  and  was  composed  of  gentle- 
men of  the  highest  respeeUibility  from  almost  every  State  in 
the  Union. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  American  Society  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  Temperance,  in  1835,  was  devoted  chiefly  to  the  nature 
of  ahohoU  which  was  shown  to  be  produced  by  mnouB  fermen- 
UitutUy  and  consequently  existing  in  ferjiMutecl  as  well  as  dis- 
tified  liquors.  It  waa  reasoned  that  if  fifty-three  per  cent,  of 
alcohol  in  brandy  and  mm  was  injurious,  the  use  of  twenty- 
four  per  eent.  in  Madeira  wine,  seventeen  per  cent,  in  claret, 
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thirteen  in  champagne,  and  from  live  to  nine  in  alo,  cider,  €ie«, 
must  be  at  least  qiie8tionul>le.  From  this  date  onward  tlie  tem- 
peninee  pupei^s  and  dotninients  8poke  more  generally  of  the 
evik,  not  of  anJent  spirits  merely,  but  of  all  mtoxieating 
drinke. 

In  tlie  November  following,  believing  tliat  the  teetimDiiy  of 
distingnished  men  to  tlie  benefits  they  had  themselves  received, 
by  entire  ahsfinenet^  from  the  use  of  all  intoxlcathhg  liquor  jw 
a  beverage,  would  be  of  service,  especially  to  yonng  men,  Dr. 
Edwards  addressed  to  nnnierons  higlily  respectable  gentlemen 
in  various  departments  of  life  the  three  following  inquiries : 

1.  WliAt  in  your  caae  hn»  been  the  effect. of  iibstinence  from  the  xiae  of 
intoxicating  liquor  ou  health  ? 

2.  What  has  bci'n  the  effect  on  the  capability  of  making  great  and  con- 
tiinied  effort?^  of  body  atrrl  rnind  ? 

ij.  What  1ms  bi^t'ii  the  t^tTt'ct  on  the  feelings  as  to  cheerfulness,  uniform- 
ity, etc.?  with  any  other  jMirticitlars  which  may  occur  to  you  as  important 
to  be  known  by  the  human  family. 

The  answers  to  thei^e  inquiries,  in  many  cases,  wei-e  very  full^ 
and  abundantly  corroborated  the  soundness  of  the  principle  of^ 
entire  abstinence  from  all  intoxicating  drioks.     Thirty  four  of' 
these  replies  were  embodied  in  the  report   presented  at  th^ 
Saratoga  Convention,  and  aided  greatly  the  action  of  the  con- 
vention. 

The  action  of  this  convention  on  the  qnestiou  of  total  absti- 
nence IB  contained  in  the  following  resolutions: 

Brmlpfd^  L  Tliat  we  view  with, 
special  approbation,  and  hail  aa  & 
token  for  good,  the  formation,  oa. 
the  plan  of  total  abstinence  J'rtnm^ 
all  intiKricatinff  liqiior^  a£i  a  be%'^er— 
age,  of  increasing  numbers  oC 
temperance  societies,  especially^ 
among  ymmg  mctt;  and  should. 
the  example  of  that  most  interesting  class  of  our  citizens  be  umversally 
*^lowed  by  rhe  ytmti^,  it  would  make  them,  in  this  respect,  the  benefac- 
our  co^^rttr^  ftxifl  the  world. 
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^Umhed^  9.  That,  in  maintaining  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  total 
ibrtinence  from  all  that  will  intoxicate,  this  conventioti  make  no  decision 
as  to  the  grounds  of  our  united  action,  because  we  believe  that  our  har- 
mony and  efficiency  in  the  great  cause  of  temperance  forbids  us  to  conflict, 
unneceaaarily,  with  those  who  may  differ  from  us  in  theory,  while  we  are 
united  in  practice. 

At  tlie  second  meeting  of  the  American  Temperance  Union^ 
held  in  Philadelphia  Muj  28,  18?38,  tlie  prineiple  of  total  i\\}- 
stiDenee  was  still  more  explicitly  avowed  in  the  following  reso- 
lutions ; 


HetB^^id^  That,  in  the  opinion  of  the  American  Temperance  Union,  the 
manufacture,  sale^  and  use  of  all  intoxicating  drinks  as  a  heverage  is 
morally  i^Tong,  and  ought  to  be  abandoned  throughout  the  world. 

Rewlted.,  That  the  continuance  of  temperance  meetings,  and  the  offer  for 
signature  of  the  tot«l  abstinence  pledge,  are  essential  to  the  support  and 
prosperity  of  the  t^^niperance  cause. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  many,  at  the  present  tune,  tliat  the 
early  advocates  were  m  bIow  in  coming  to  adopt  the  principle 
of  total  abstinence,  and  that,  when  tliey  did  adopt  it,  they  set  it 
forth  so  cautiously.  But  when  all  the  circuuistauees  of  the 
case  are  considered,  and  the  whole  history  of  tlie  movement 
are  carefully  studied,  it  must  be  confe&sed  that  tlie  noble  Chris- 
tian men,  who  led  on  thi?  gi'eat  reform,  exhibited  a  sagacity 
and  wisdom  tndy  commendable.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind 
that  they  were  pioncei-s  in  new  and  mi  trodden  regions,  without 
the  benefit  of  exjierieuce.  Ej>ery  thing,  at  first,  was  crude 
and  imperfect.  "  First  the  blade,  then  the  car,  then  the  full 
corn  in  the  ear/'  is  the  inevitable  process  in  nature  and  in  re- 
forms. They  were  the  men  for  their  day^eai-ned,  devout, 
God-fearing  men,  who  loved  their  race  and  labored  for  their 
good.  Their  measures  weix?  the  only  ones  tluit  could  have 
been  expected,  and  no  other  would  have  been  adapted  to  the 
beginning  of  such  a  great  work.  Dr.  Lymau  Beeeher,  one  of 
tlie  first,  most  progressive,  and  resolute  champions  of  tliis 
reform,  and  one  who  never  withdrew  from  its  ninks,  is  fully 
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competent  to  speak  of  these  early  unfoldings  of  the  temper- 
ance principle.     He  said : 

I  think  that,  when  we  first  engaged  in  the  Temperance  Reform,  we 
acted  according  to  all  the  light  we  had.  We  took  the  only  ground  we 
could  at  that  time,  without  having  all  our  efforts  covering  us  with  shame. 
We  attacked  first  what  we  met  first,  and  that  was  the  van  of  the  enemy ^s 
power.  It  came  on  under  the  banner  of  ardent  spirits,  and  we  drove  it 
back  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  But  no  sooner  had  we  put  the  enemy 
to  flight,  than  we  found  that  he  had  a  great  many  auxiliaries,  whose  power 
we  never  were  aware  of  until  the  main  body  was  gone.  Then  they 
became  the  main  body,  and  we  found  that  the  main  body  itself,  that  we 
supposed  that  we  had  driven  off  the  field,  had  only  gone  round  a  hill  and 
changed  their  jackets,  and  now  came  up  again  under  the  banner  of  wine 
and  beer  and  cider  ;  so  we  had  to  fight  the  battle  over  again  with  the 
same  soldiers. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
general    progress. 

(1840-1860.) 

HITHEETO  the  belief  had  prevailed  that  there  was  little 
hope  of  the  reformation  of  drunkards  while  the  rum 
traffic  continued  in  public  and  enticing  forms.  Great  results 
had  already  been  achieved  in  other  departments  of  reform. 
As  early  as  1835  more  than  eight  thousand  temperance  societies 
had  been  formed;  more  than  four  thousand  distilleries  had 
been  stopped ;  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  persons  had 
ceased  to  use  any  kind  of  intoxicating  liquors ;  and  about  two 
millions  had  ceased  to  use  distilled  liquors,  one  million  five 
hundred  thousand  of  whom  were  enrolled  members  of  the 
temperance  societies.*  But  the  work  of  reformation  among 
drunkards  had  not  been  extensive.  The  number  of  this  class 
who  had  been  reformed,  as  late  as  the  year  1840,  could 
probably  not  have  exceeded  a  few  hundreds ;  and  the  general 
feeling  in  regard  to  them  was  one  of  hopelessness  and  despair. 
The  tide  of  reform,  too,  which  advanced  so  rapidly  down  to 
1838,  during  the  two  following  years  came  nearly  to  a  stand. 
There  were  signs  of  recession,  hesitancy,  and  weariness.  It 
was  at  such  a  time  that 

THE  WA8HINGT0NIAN  MOVEMENT 
began  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  in  the  evening  of  April  2, 
1840.  A  club  of  six  inebriates,  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
social  tippling,  met  that  evening  at  a  resort  known  as  "Chase's 
Tavern.-'  As  a  distinguished  temperance  speaker  was  to  lect- 
ure tliat  niglit  in  the  city,  they  appointed  a  committee  of  their 
number  to  go  and  hear  him.    The  committee  reported  in  favor 

I  *'  PcrmaneDt  Temperanoe  Documents, "  p.  474. 
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of  tctnperanee.  A  tliBcussioii  arose,  wlik-li  the  landlord  par- 
tidpated  in,  denouncing  temperance  leeturer^  as  hypoeiites. 
One  retorted,  *' We  expect  nniisellers  to  cry  down  terjipcrance 
lecturers ;  it  is  for  yoiir  interest  to  do  eo.'*  After  further  de- 
bate, tlie  six  men,  long  aecustoined  to  meet  for  drunken 
carousals,  were  strangely  and  suddenly  led  to  the  determination 
that  they  would  drink  no  more  intoxicating  drinks  of  any  kind. 
Tliey  organized  themselves  into  a  teiiqierance  society,  styled 
*'^The  WaMngton  Soeuii/^''  adopting  a  pledge  of  total  absti- 
nence  froui  all  intoxicants. 

**'Ti8  night : 

it>  ♦  it  ♦  1i  # 

A  little  band  of  haggard  men  is  seen 
At  the  <^onvivifil  Ixjartl,  yet  whnt  doth  mean 
Tlmt  hesitating  look,  while  one  doth  pass 
To  each  the  tiparkhng,  tempting,  ruby  gU\sa  ? 
Those  haggard  rncn  had  long  the  slavery"  known 
Of  cwrsed  iutemperiiuce  ;  and  with  sigh  and  groan 
Had  spent  whole  yenrs  of  hopeless  wretchedness^ 
Without  a  smile  to  cheer,  a  word  to  blcs-s. 
And  hath  that  poisoned  cup  to  them  no  charra, 
Who  long  have  sought  it  as  a  soothing  balm  ? 
And  thus  they  heaitate»  and  no  oik;  s^ipM 
The  liquid  lire,  e'en  while  it's  at  his  lips. 
Still  hesitating  I     Sei'!  they  have  braved 
The  demon  in  his  den  ;  they— thej  are  saved  ! 
Yes,  they  are  saved  !  their  chains  are  broken  1  Now, 
With  trembling  hand^  they  frame  the  solemn  vow — 
The  second  declaration — to  proclaim 
OW  earth,  Man  no  more  gloriea  in  hU  »hame^* 

In  a  short  time  tliis  .soeioty  increased  to  a  Inindred  refonned 
drunkards ;  and  in  Ich^s  tlian  one  year  one  tliou&and  were 
gathered  in  their  ranks. 

The  news  of  the  new  movement  reached  New  York,  and 
they  were  invited  to  visit  that  city  and  tell  their  story, 
Messrs,  Hawkins,  Casey,  Wright,  Pollard,  and  Shaw  constituted 
the  delegation.  In  tlie  course  of  two  week^  immense  meetings 
were  held  in  the  largeist  eluirchesi  in  New  York  city,  beginning 
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with  the  Greene  Street  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and 
linally  in  the  Park.  In  that  time  twenty-five  hundred  drunk- 
ards had  signed  the  pledge  of  entire  abstinence.  Boston  was 
visited,  through  the  interest  taken  in  the  New  York  meetings, 
by  Hon.  Jacob  Sleeper;  and,  soon  after,  New  Haven  and 
other  cities,  in  all  of  which  great  results  were  realized.  On 
the  5th  of  April,  1841,  the  anniversary  of  the  movement  was 
celebrated  in  Baltimore,  when  one  thousand  men  stood  in  a 
line  as  reformed  inebriates,  and  moved  in  a  procession,  with 
thousands  more,  around  the  city.  The  whisky  inspections  in 
that  city  were  said  to  have  been  reduced  twenty-five  per  cent, 
in  six  months. 

In  May,  1842,  a  delegation  of  these  reformed  inebriates  at- 
tended the  sixth  anniversary  of  the  American  Temperance 
Union,  and,  soon  after,  the  third  National  Temperance  Con- 
vention, at  Samtoga  Springs,  where  they  related  their  experi- 
ence and  thrilled  all  hearts.  At  the  close  of  the  convention 
they  went  out,  two  by  two,  in  different  directions:  Messrs. 
Pollard  and  Wright  through  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
Pennsylvania,  taking  twenty-three  thousand  names  to  the 
pledge ;  Mr.  Hawkins  and  his  companions  through  New  En- 
gland ;  and  Vickars  and  Small  to  Pittsburg.  In  some  west- 
ern cities,  ten  thousand  persons  took  the  pledge.  Through  the 
summer  and  autumn  the  whole  country  was  in  a  blaze.  In  the 
State  of  Ohio  sixty  thousand  were  reported  as  having  signed 
the  pledge,  many  of  them  hitherto  hopeless  drunkards;  in 
Kentucky,  thirty  thousand ;  in  Kichmond,  Va.,  one  thousand ; 
in  Petei-sburg,  one  thousand ;  in  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.,  includ- 
ing Hudson,  eighteen  thousand ;  in  Pennsylvania,  twenty-nine 
thousand,*  etc.     But  we  cannot  follow  these  figures. 

In  eighteen  years  Mr.  Hawkins  traveled  two  hundred  thou- 
sand miles,  delivered  over  five  thousand  addresses,  and  died, 
loved  and  honored  by  thousands,  Aug.  28,  1858,  aged  sixty 
years.     Very  many  of  these  reformed  inebriates  became  also 
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Cliristian   men,    UBeful   and    lionored    iiieiiibei-s   of  ChriBtian 
chiuTlies* 

Such  were  the  beginDuigs  of  the  Washiiigtoniari  movement, 
which  was  felt  tliroughout  the  landj  contributing  a  fresh  and 
powerful  impulse  to  the  eause  of  temperance. 

How  far  [says  Dr,  Marsh^J  the  subjects  of  tliiK  work  i-^maint-d  stead- 
fast, the  judgment  will  only  reveal.  For  a  time  they  held  to  the  pledge  with 
It  wonderful  tenacity.  If  they  violatc>d  it,  they  hasted  to  renew  it.  Their 
character  and  conditiou  were  wrmderfully  improved.  From  the  deepest 
degradation,  jioTerty,  and  shame,  they  came  at  once  to  respectability  and 
comfort.  Men,  who  were  tottering  over  the  drunkard^s  grave,  were,  at 
once,  strengthened  in  their  physical  organization.  Men,  who  would 
make  their  bed  with  the  swiae^  wlio  would  lie  and  steal,  and  be  the  vilest 
of  the  vile,  were  seen  well  dressed,  and  taking  a  place  among  the  respect- 
able  and  the  good.  Homes  that  had  been  abandoned  were  sought  out 
and  loved.  Families  neglected  were  again  provided  for.  Husbands 
and  wives,  living  separat^id,  were  again  united  ;  and  parties  divorced  for 
intemperance  were  remarried.  Two  reformed  men  became  mayors  ;  oncip 
governor  of  hi»  State  ;  several,  members  of  Congress. 

Rev.  Dr.  Joel  Parker,  in  a  sermon  before  the  New  York 

Presbytery,  said : 

The  great  change  that  has  been  produced  within  the  last  few  months, 
in  the  reforming  of  poor,  loyt  inebritttes,  ia  a  wonderful  phenomenon. 
The  Church  had  paitHrd  thein  by  as  hopeless,  God  raised  up  reformers 
from  among  themselves,  and  now  the  multiplied  and  moving  tales  of 
woe«  and  sins,  and  recoveries  of  poor,  lost  dnmkards,  are  telling  with 
amazing  power  upon  hearts  that  were  accounted  to  be  beyond  the  rctach 
of  the  Go9|x?l.  These  reformations  are  bringing  thousands  of  new  ob- 
jects under  the  means  of  grace. 

Had  the  States  supplemented  this  movement  by  elosing 
the  dram-ehops  the  results  would  have  been  more  enduring. 
The  new  refortn  leaders,  being  men  of  tender  svTnpathies, 
were  hostile  to  legal  meagnros  for  suppre&^ing  the  traffic,  trust- 
ing tliat  in  due  time  the  -  ould  be  induced  to  abandon 
tiieir  badn  ^  **d  and  unscrupulous 
to  hi'  n^fnrnied  men,  with 
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latent  appetites  often  reviving,  and  Bonietimes  powerfully, 
already  serioiislj  impaired  in  Btrengtli  of  clmracter,  and  wanting 
in  deep,  inond  prineiple,  were  led  back  to  their  cups  in  large 
numbers.  It  hm  been  estimated  that  the  Wai^hingtoiiian  move- 
ment reformed  six  hundred  thousand  drunkards  in  the  United 
States,  of  whom  four  hundred  and  fifty  tlioueand  returned  to 
their  old  habits.  But  the  pennanent  reformation  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  drunkardii  abundantly  compensated  for  all 
the  exeilionsj  and  placed  on  record  a  glorious  fact  of  moral 
triumph. 

THE  MOVEMENT  REVIEWED. 

One  of  tlie  evils  of  the  Washingtunian  movement  was  that 
it  diverted  public  attention  from  the  temperance  organizations 
under  which  the  reform  had  hitherto  been  carried  forward, 
and  introduced  novel  and  more  exciting  modes  of  operation. 
Some  have  been  accustomed  to  refer  to  the  Wiishingtonian 
movement  aa  the  first  to  introduce  the  principle  and  pledge  of 
total  abstinence.  But  we  have  already  shown  that  this  stage  of 
temperance  sentiment  had  been  reached  several  yedjr%  before, 
and  that  there  were  few  societies  tliat  were  not  already  operat- 
ing on  that  bafiis.  The  leading  feature  of  this  movement  waa 
the  refonnation  of  drunkards.  Tlie  relation  of  their  expe- 
rience a&  drankards,  and  also  as  reformed  men,  constituted  the 
staple  of  their  addresses,  imparting  a  singular  dramatic  interest, 
in  which  the  comicj  the  serious,  and  the  ijathetic  sensibilities 
of  their  hearers  were  often  swept  with  thrilling  power.  The 
emotional  element  henceforth  dominated,  where  argument, 
fact,  and  moral  and  religious  convictions  had  before  prevailed. 
Clergymen  and  the  earlier  temperance  speakers  were  excluded, 
for  no  one  was  desired  to  speak  who  could  not  relate  an  expe- 
rience as  a  reformed  man. 

The  old  organi/ere,  under  the  popular  demand,  employed 
the  Washingtonian  Bjieakers;  but,  almost  ev^ery- where,  they 
reported  that  the  reformed  men  could  not  be  persuaded  to  join 
the  existing  organizations ;  and,  therefore,  a  *'  Washingtonian  ■  * 
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society  must  be  formed  in  eadi  town,  and  officered  with  re- 
formed men» 

Grave  and  thouglitfol  men  hesitated.  It  geemed  perilous  to 
give  up  organizations  whieli  had  exii?ted  five,  ten»  or  fifteen 
years,  sustained  by  the  most  reliable  citizens,  and  numbering 
legions  of  members  pledged  to  total  abstinence.  But  tbe 
spirit  of  novelty  prevailed,  and  tlius  many  of  the  auxiliaries  of 
the  State  Temperance  Societies  were  lost.  This  division  and 
diversion  was  a  serious  detiiment.  It  was  like  a  State  Central 
Committee  losing  its  local  clubs,  or  a  State  Association  or  Con- 
ference losing  its  local  churches. 

Some  of  the  reformed  men,  too,  held  that,  as  Washingtx>nians, 
they  should  have  nothing  to  do  or  say  about  the  liquor  traffic, 
or  the  men  engaged  in  it,  Mr.  Mitchell,  for  instance,  one  of 
the  original  five,  strenuously  maintained  tliis  view,  even  ad- 
mitting to  meml>ership  in  his  societies  men  who  were  engaged 
in  the  hquor  traffic,  if  they  abstained  from  drinking  liquors, 
pleading  that,  if  every  one  c^in  l>c  persuaded  to  sign  tlie  ]>]edge 
of  total  abstinence,  grog-shops  could  do  no  harm,  and  would 
soon  disappear  for  want  of  customers. 

Alas !  they  did  not  comprehend  the  strength  of  the  traffic, 

nor   their  own   weakness.     Many   reformed    men   fell   again 

before  tlie  temptations  besetting  them   on  every  side.     One 

Washingtonian,  who  sank  back  into  a  drunkard's  grave,  said, 

pointing  to  a  grog-shop  on  his  left,  "If  T  escape  /hat  hell,  fAi^^ 

hell/'  pointing  to  one  on  his  right,  "yawns  to  receive  me,'* 

The  triumph  of  moral  suasion  was  short  and  doubtful ;  other 

aids,   of  law   and   civil    authority,    were   thenceforth   sought 

Curious,  however,  and  crude  as  were  some  of  the  phenomena 

of  the  Washingtonian  movement,  it  nevertheless  had  elements 

of  great  power,  and  served  an  important  end  in  a  time  of 

great  need. 

JOHN  H.  W.  HAWKINS. 

Of  all  the  llrst  Washingtoniaii  reformers  none  attained 
greater  or  more  merited  distinction  tiian  John  IT.  AV.  Hawkins, 
'*  He  was/'  says  Dj*.  Mai*sii,  "a  remarkable  ujitu,  moht  devoted 
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to  the  last  to  his  work  of  reforming  and  saving  inebriates.  This 
was  his  great  concern  wherever  he  went."  "His  wonderful 
success,"  says  Dr.  Jewett,  "  in  inspiring  the  victims  of  intem- 
perance with  hope,  and  a  belief  in  the  possibility  of  their  re- 
form, and  in  leading  them  to  pronounce  the  words  "  1  WILL  ! " 
can  be  attested  by  hundreds  of  living  and  grateful  men."  He 
was  industrious  and  incessant  in  labor.  In  his  eighteen  years 
of  temperance  labors  he  is  said  to  have  traveled  200,000  miles, 
and  delivered  over  5,000  addresses.  His  views  were  broader, 
deeper,  and  more  mature  than  those  of  his  early  compeei*s.  He 
was  a  deeply  religious  man,  of  singular  purity  and  consistency 
of  life.  Prohibition,  as  well  as  total  abstinence,  received  his 
favor  and  advocacy.  He  deeply  felt  the  enormity  of  the  liquor 
traffic,  and  the  ^vickedne6s  of  legislating  to  license  it.  He  died 
August  28,  1858,  aged  60  years.  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Burleigh,  poet 
and  reformer,  wrote  a  fitting  tribute : 

**  Shall  we  not  drop  a  tributary  tear, 
O,  champion  of  the  fallen,  on  thy  bier  ? 
Not  for  thy  sake,  for  thou  has  found  thy  rest 
Among  the  many  mansions  of  the  blessed, 
Where  pours  no  fiery,  desolating  flood. 
Swollen  with  tears,  incarnadined  with  blood  ; 
Nor  ribald  song,  nor  drunkard's  jest  profane, 
Nor  horrid  oath  shall  vex  thine  ear  again  I 

4t  ^-  *  :¥  *  * 

Thou  art  not  dead  !  for  still  thy  name  shall  be 
Heard  in  the  songs  of  those  thou  hast  made  free. 
The  wife,  whose  husband  thou  didst  toil  to  save, 
Not  vainly  from  the  drunkard's  yawning  grave. 
Shall  teach  her  little  ones,  in  coming  days, 
To  tell  thy  story  and  to  lisp  thy  praise. 
The  child  redeemed  from  all  the  shames  that  fill 
A  rum- cursed  house,  from  woes  that  blight  and  kill, 
Lisping  thy  name,  shall  link  it  morn  and  even, 
With  the  sweet  prayers  that  tremble  up  to  heaven." 

Mr.  Hawkins'  daughter,  who,  at  the  age  of  twelve  years,  was 
the  agent  in  his  reformation,  was  beautifully  commemorated  in 
a  little  volume,  entitled  ''Hannah  Hawkins;  or,  the  Keformed 
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Drunkard's  Daiighter/'  by  Rev,  John  Miu*6h,  D,D.,  wlneh 
passed  through  about  twenty  editions,  and  found  a  place  in 
most  Sunday -ttchuol  libraries. 

Two  occurrences  indicate  the  progi-ess  of  sentiment  at  this 
time :  In  June,  1843,  the  Corporation  of  tlie  City  of  New 
York  resolved  that  they  would  provide  no  intoxicating  liquors 
at  the  reception  of  the  President  of  the  United  States ;  and 
none  were  provided  in  Boston,  at  the  Bunker  Hill  celebration. 

JOHN  B.  GOUGH. 

At  this  date  the  most  elo- 
quent and  effective  advocate 
of  the  temperance  cause  now 
living,  John  Bartholomew 
Oongh,  appCEired  on  the  stage. 
His  herculean  labors  iu  two 
Ijcmispheres  would  have  over- 
whelmed any  ordinary  man. 
We  cannot  here  sketch  his 
life.  With  him  '*  words  are 
not  empty  phrases,  rhetorical 
tlourisltes,  or  studied  classicali- 
ties,"  but  genuine  overflow- 
ings of  heart  power.  Dramatic 
geuins,  sparkling  wit,  and  pa- 
thetic imagery  abound  in  all 
his  addresses.  A  divine  hand 
aeems  to  have  dcveloi>ed  and  guided  him  in  his  remarkable 
career  of  usefulness.  He  is  not  "  an  empty  shell " '  tossed  into 
eminence  by  the  fickle  waves  of  popular  applause,  but  a  man  of 
real  merit  and  moral  power.  With  the  lapse  of  years,  popular 
love  for  Mr.  Gough  has  turned  to  popular  veneratioil.  He  is 
every -where  a  favorite  in  the  lecture  field. 

His  influence  ha^  steadily  augmented.  Though  uneducated, 
college  students,  professors,  divines,  statesmen,  literati,  and  no- 
bility have  always  enjoyed  and  profited  by  his  addresses. 
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His  first  appearance  in  New  York  city  was  at  the  anniver- 
sary of  t!ie  American  Temperance  Union,  in  tlie  Broadway 
Tabernacle,  crowded  to  its  utmost  ciipacity,  after  a  powerful  ad- 
dress by  Itev,  Leonard  Bacon,  D.D.  Rev*  Dr.  Marali  says  "in 
less  than  three  minutes  ho  seized  the  hearts  of  his  audience." 

When  Ulysses  arose  his  eyes  were  cast  tlown.  He  used  no  motion  with 
liiB  staff,  but  held  it  motionless,  after  the  manner  of  a  clown.  You  might 
have  taken  him  for  a  simple  fellow.  But  no  sooner  had  he  lien-un  to  ^ive 
vent  to  his  sonorous  voice,  uttering  flakes  of  words  gentl  v  fitOing  like  the 
winter  snow^  than  it  became  evident  that,  in  eloquence,  no  man  could 
eope  with  Ulysj^es. 

The  ''Journal  of  Commerce"  said: 

Mr.  Gough  is  certainly  a  wonderful  young  man.  He  is  worth  studying 
as  a  model  of  natural  eloquence,  as  well  as  of  Christian  fervor  and  kind- 


The  New  York  '*Sun*'  said  : 

It  ia  impossible  to  convey  any  thing  like  an  adequate  idea  of  the  powers 
poBflesaed  by  him»  or  to  tell  what  there  is  about  him  »o  fascinating. 

These  arc  small  specimens  of  the  testimonials  to  the  rare 
gifts  of  Mr.  Gough,  wliicli  have  fallen  like  leaves  of  tlie  forest 
all  over  two  hemispheres.  One  remarkable  specimen  of  liis 
eloquence  we  cannot  withhold.  It  was  origmally  delivered  at 
the  dose  of  an  address  before  the  Young  Men  Christian  Asso- 
ciation in  Boston- 
Seizing  a  tumbler  of  water  from  the  table,  he  exclaimed  : 

Look  at  that,  ye  thirsty  ones  of  cjirth  I  Behold  it  I  See  its  purity! 
How  it  glitters,  as  if  a  maas  of  lir|uid  gems  I  It  is  a  beverage  brewd  by 
the  liaods  of  the  Almighty  Mmeclf  !  Not  in  the  simmering  stillj  over 
smoky  fires,  choked  with  poinonous  gases,  and  surrounded  by  the  stench 
of  gickening  odors  and  rank  corruptions,  doth  your  Father  iu  hniven  ]irc' 
pare  the  precious  essence  of  lifi*^ — the  pure  cold  water  ;  hut  in  the  green 
glade  and  grassy  dell,  where  the  red  deer  wanders  and  the  child  loves  to 
play^thcre  God  brews  it  ;  and  clown,  down,  in  the  decjyest  valleys,  where 
the  ffiuntains  murmur  and  rills  sing;  and  high  up  the  tall  mountain -tope, 
where  the  naked  grunite  glitters  like  gold  in  the  sun,  where  the  8t<»rm- 
douda  bnxxl,  and  the  thunder-storms  crash ;  and  away  far  out  on  tho 
13 
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wide  sea^  where  the  liurricanes  howl  mujsic,  and  the  waves  roar  the 
chorus,  sweeping  the  march  of  God — therti  he  brews  it,  that  beverage  of 
life,  health-giving  water  I  And  every-whero  it  is  a  thing  of  beautj 
gleaming  in  the  dew-drop;  singing  in  the  summer  rain;  shining  in  the 
ice-gem,  till  the  trees  all  seem  turned  into  living  jewels;  Bpreading  a 
golden  veil  over  the  setting  sun,  or  a  white  gau/.e  over  the  midniijht 
nioon;  sporting  in  the  cataracts;  sleeping  in  the  glaciers;  dancing  in  the 
hsiil-shower;  folding  its  bright  bdow- curtains  softly  about  the  wintry 
world;  and  wearing  the  many -colored  iris,  that  seraph's  zone  of  the  sky, 
whose  wurp  h  the  rain-drop  of  earth,  whose  woof  is  the  s-nnbcam  of 
heaven,  all  checkered  over  with  celestial  flowers  by  the  mystic  hand  of 
refraction — still  always  it  is  beautiful,  that  hle&scd  life- water!  No  poison 
bubbles  on  the  brink ;  its  form  brings  no  sadness  or  murder;  no  blood 
stains  its  limpid  glass;  broken -hearted  vtives,  pale  widows,  and  starving 
f^rplians  shed  no  tears  in  its  depths;  no  drunkard's  shrieking  ghost  from 
the  grave  curst^s  it  in  the  words  of  eternal  despiiir— beautiful,  pure, 
blessed,  and  glorion*^.  fni"<  ver  flu^  snme  sparkling,  pure  watiar  f 


FATlIilK  MATIJEW. 

The  visit  of  Fatlier  Tlieolmld  Matliow  to    tliie  coTrntry,  in 
Juno,  1840,  W!L^  iui  uvent  of  mueli  interost.     The  great  reform 

eCFected  by  him  among  his  coun- 
trymen in  Ireland  had  henihlcd 
]m  name,  and  prepared  tlie 
Anierie^in  people  to  receive  and 
honor  liim  as  a  pnblic  benefae- 
tor.  His  reception,  in  New 
York  city  and  elsewhere,  was 
every  way  honorable,  and  eliar- 
acterized  by  great  enthusiasm. 
Multitudes  signed  the  pledge 
during  his  stay  in  the  country. 
His  return  to  Ireland,  in  No- 
vember, 1850,  was  speedily  fol- 
lowed by  his  deaths  December 
8,  1850,  in  the  sixty-sixtli  year  of  his  age. 

Ou  file  oer'iiHion  of  lu«  visit  to  America,  Lady  Kinoline  Stimrt 
llarllcv  comported  ♦'      *  "     '•*»''  Hno#: 


PATG£H  KATHEW. 
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*'Thc  HcTO  of  Two  Worlds  that  man  of  war, 
The  brave  Lafayette,  in  ohl  draes  vcm  called. 

>forc  liallowed  far  thj/  deathless  titles*  ute, 
FrivDcl  of  miiDkind,  O,  sainted  Theobald! 

A  peace  apostle  'twixt  two  worlds  of  peace, 

Thine  is  the  triumph  that  can  never  cease." 

Moved  by  a  sudden  im pulse  many  of  Father  Matliew'S  coun- 
trymen  pledged  themselves  to  total  aljstinciiee.  But  there  were 
weak  points  in  the  nioveinent.  It  was  the  fruit  of  the  enthu- 
siasm produced  by  assembled  inultitudes ;  there  was  little  clear, 
intelligent,  fixed  conviction  of  the  evils  they  were  renotmcing; 
their  "infallible''  teacher,  the  pope,  had  never  pronounced  mod- 
erate drinking  a  sin,  nor  warned  his  people  against  it  as  injnri- 
OUB  IQ  its  tendency;  and  oceasional  drunkenness  was  generally 
treated,  at  the  confessional,  as  a  trival  offense.  Furthermore, 
tlie  retail  traffic  in  intoxicants  was  more  largely  in  the  Iiands  of 
Iriiih  Catholics  than  any  oilier  class ;  and  the  Catholic  Church 
was  seeking  donations  from  civic  authorities  and  subsidies  from 
the  public  trea>iury  for  the  support  of  their  sectarian  institu- 
tions. This  could  be  gained  only  by  a  political  alliance  w^ith 
the  liquor  int^i'est.  For  these  reasons  many  of  the  Cathcdic 
clergy  did  not  heartily  second  the  efforts  of  Father  Mathew ; 
and  the  laity,  of  course,  did  not  rise  higher  than  their  teachers, 

8ECRET  TEMPERANCE  SOCIETIES. 

Boon  after  the  victories  of  the  Washingtonian  reformation 
were  achieved,  it  became  apparent  that  something  must  ho  done 
to  secure  and  preserve  its  fniits.  When  the  enthusiasm  en- 
kindled by  the  mo%'ement  declined,  it  was  foimd  that  many  of 
the  inebriates  returned  to  tlieir  t-ups.  It  was  therefore  felt  th;it 
Bome  organization  must  be  formed  to  afford  shelter  and  sym- 
pathy to  reformed  men,  and  whose  action  shouhl  be  reliable  and 
systematic.  It  was  thought  that  no  fitful,  irregular  efforts 
would  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case,  but  that  there  should  be 
some  kind  of  rcgulai'  meetings,  made  attractive  by  social  inter- 
views,   fraternal    salutations,   and    animated    debates,   and   so 
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plamied  as  to  bring  tlie  reformed  inebriate  under  some  kind  of 
fraternal  bonds.  To  meet  this  end  the  Order  of  the  Sons  of 
Temperance  Wiit^  instituted.  A  meeting  for  this  purpose  wa« 
held  iu  Teetotaller's  Hall,  JVu,  71  Division  Street,  New  York 
city,  on  the  20th  of  Bepteniher,  1S42.  Sixteen  persons  were 
present,  wlio  stdopted  a  Constitution  and  commenced  active 
operations.  The  organization  rapidly  grew  all  through  the 
Union.  At  the  fourth  aiimial  meeting  of  tlie  National  Di- 
vision, in  Boston,  June  11,  1850,  there  were  present  represent- 
atives from  *M\  «j^rand  divii^ions,  5,89i  liubordinate  divigions^ 
and  245,233  payini^  members. 

The  Independent  Order  of  Rechabites,  the  Cadets  of  Tem- 
perance, and  several   other  temperance  organizationB  on  th^ 
basis  of  total  abstinence,  employing  laystic  signs  and  pajsa-words^ 
and  levying  stated  contributions  on  their  members  for  mutnuB 
benefit,  rose  and  flourished  mainly  between  1842  and    1858-. 
The  Order  of  Good  Templars,  established   in  1851,  became  m 
large  and  powerful  organization,  outnumbering  the  Sons  of 
Temperance.     The  Rechsibites  were  introduced  from  England 
in   l^i42.     **Tlie   TenxplarB  of   Honor  and  TeTuperanee"  wa« 
established  in  1845.     The  Order  of  tlie  Cadets  vf  Temperance 
wa«  instituted  in  December,  1846;  and  the  following  year,  the 
Order  of  Good  Samaritans. 


NOTED  TEMPERANCE  ADVOCATES, 
Dr.  Tliomas  Sewall,  a  physician  of  the  Methodist  denomina- 
tion in  WaBhiDgton,  D.  C-,  was  an  effective  scientific  advocate 
of  temperance  at  this  period.  His  delineation  of  the  effects  of 
alcohol  on  the  human  stomach,  in  a  series  of  drawings  taken 
with  great  care  by  Dr.  Sewall  bimself  after  dissections,  wei^ 
ti]*8t  exhibited  in  Washington,  with  a  lecture  on  the  pathology 
of  drunkenness,  before  an  audience  of  three  thousand  persona. 
They  exhibited — 

1.  The  human  stomach  in  a  state  of  health. 

2.  Tlie  inner  surface  of  the  stomach  of  a  temperate  drinker 
of  intoxicating  wnne  or  other  alcoholic  liquors. 
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3.  The  continiied  drunkard's  sttnmicL 

4.  Tlie  dmnkartrs  ^toiiiadi  in  an  ulcerous  state* 

5.  The  drunkard'is  stotnaeh  iifter  u  debauch* 

6.  The  drunkard's  etumacli  in  a  cancerous  state, 

7.  The  dronkard's  stomach  after  deatli  by  deliriam  tremens. 


LTMASr  BEEOIIEB,  D.D.,  Uf  ABYANCKD  AdK. 


On  the  7th  of  January,  1842,  lion.  Thomas  F.  Marshall,  of 
Kentncky,  was  powerfully  ahirmed,  on  the  very  brink  of  rum» 
and  reformed-  lie  at  once  became  a  mighty  advocate  of  tern- 
pemnce. 
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THE  MOVEMENT  WOULD- WIDE, 

lluv.  Kobcrt  EainJ,  D,D,,  of  Xew  York,  in  repeated  viwtn 
to  Europe,  ivliitetl  the  surprising  achievements  of  tlie  Teniix*!-- 
aiK-e  Reformation  m  the  United  States,  and  enkindled  the 
fliuno  uf  lY^fonti  in  many  parts  of  Northern  Europe.  In  1S4G, 
thero  weiHj  few  places  among  the  moi^  higlily  civilized  nations 
wheix?  the  leni]ierimee  Ininner  had  not  been  unfurled.  In  Ire- 
land Father  Matliew  was  carrying  forward  a  great  work, 
I^rge  national  otiJcanizations  liad  been  formed  iji  England  and 
Scothind.  In  Holland,  Silesia,  Germany^  Poland,  Prussia^  Nor- 
way, Sweden,  Denmark,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Talxiti,  and  in 
fiome  jwrtious  of  Africa  and  India,  there  were  movements  for 
ridding  the  wortd  of  this  monster  evnl  of  intemperance. 

At  this  time  of  general  advance  a  call  wajs  issued  for  a  TT^^rW* 
Temix»mnee  Convention,  Originating  in  London,  it  was  pro- 
poeed  to  hold  tlie  Hint  convention  in  Uiat  great  metropolis^  in 
ihe  year  18^-  Thirty-one  gentlemen  were  found  ready  to  go 
ift  delegates  from  the  Unite*!  States,  among  wliom  were  Revs.. 
S,  H,  Cox,  D.D.,  William  Patteit,  D.D.,  John  Mareh,  D.D., 
layman  Beecher,  DJ).,  S.  S,  Smucfcer,  D.D..E,  N.  Kirk,  D.D., 
and  Me£$r&  William  Ltoyd  Garrison,  Elihn  Bnrritt»  Frederick 
1>ocigli^  R  P,  Mit2f^>y,  MJ>.*  etc.,  dc.  The  con^-entmi  wis 
opened  Aogiist  4llk  Rev.  Ljniaii  Bweher  vas  an  objeol  of 
modi  emiosttT  and  wm»er%tkm. 

On  ihA  «lh  of  Septanber,  1$^  the  Mood  WrnVs  Teak- 
pcnnce  Conrvmiaon  v»9  held  in  Xev  Tofk  dljr*  Dr.  F.  & 
Le«^  of  Enghnd^  atetod  a  eoDspieaowa  put.  Hogl  NcaI  Dow, 
of  Maine,  wia  nvesidaii. 
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nfactiire  of  Port  wines  ontsido  of  Oporto,  and  of  Champagne 
wines  wliich  were  never  on  the  ocean,  bnt  made  in  Now 
York  and  elsewhere,  troubled  the  consumers.  The  thought 
that  they  were  taking  logwood,  sulphuric  acid,  arsenic,  nuxvom- 
icaj  gypsum,  and  cocctdus  indicus  into  their  stomachs,  not  for 
their  own  good,  only  for  the  good  of  manufacturers  and  vend- 
ers, who  by  these  means  often  increased  their  profits  a  hundred- 
fold, alarmed   many  and  helped  to  advance  the  Temperance 

Reformation. 

INEBRIATE  ASYLUMS. 

TVe  have  before  noticed  that  prior  to  1840  Dr.  S.  W.  Wood- 
ward, Superintendent  of  the  Asylum  for  the  Insane  at  Worces- 
ter, Mass.,  had  advocated  the  establishment  of  homes  or  asylums 
for  drunkards.  Not,  however,  until  1854  was  this  object  real- 
ized, when  the  Washingtonian  Home  was  established  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Albert  Day.  The 
institution  was  chartered  by  the  State,  and  received  aid  from 
the  State  treasury.  In  1858  the  comer-stone  of  an  Inebriate 
Asylum  was  laid  at  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  pursuant  to  steps  that 
had  been  taken  several  years  previous. 

PUBLISHING  AUXILIARIES. 

Tlie  American  Tract  Society,  the  American  Sunday-School 
Union,  the  American  Temperance  Union,  Oliver  and  Brothers, 
of  New  York  city,  and  other  houses  in  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, and  Boston  shared  in  this  work.  Down  to  1851  the 
American  Tract  Society  published  and  circulated  about  five 
millions  of  temperance  tracts  and  156,000  temperance  volumes. 

The  following  statistics  afford  an  instructive  and  impressive 
exhibit  of  their  work,  sliowing  how  many  copies  of  these  tracts 
had  gone  forth  from  their  press : 

Copies. 

..^/       .  Dl".  Rush's  Inquiry 172,000 

:\\tL'':-  «rhe  Traffic  in  Ardent  Spirits 50,000 

Tha  Well-conducted  Farm 178,000 

Kittridge'8  Address 264,000 

Alainn  to  Distillers 100,000 
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Pytniim  and  the  Wolf , .  204,000 

Hitchcock  oo  the  Mtimifticturu  of  Ardent  Spirits, .  76,0(M) 

Bishop  M'Flvniuf'H  Advice  to  Young  Men.    .,,...  88,000 

Who  81c\v  all  These? 330,000 

Dr.  SewaO  ou  rnli'iiipenuK'« , 00,000 

The  W\hy  Argument  for  Temperance. , , ,  84,000 

Four  ReikHons  tigainiit  the  Use  of  Ale,  Liquors,  etc. .  80,000 

Debates  of  Conscience 108,000 

Barnes  on  the  Traffic , 70,000 

The  Fool's  Pence 388,000 

Jamie  . . , 03,000 

The  Eventful  Twelve  Hours ,  02,000 

The  Ox  Sermon , 68,000 

Tom  Starboard ,  _ , . .  44,000 

Set  Dou  n  that  Glasa 528, CMK) 

ReiLMm!*  for  Total  Abstinence 100,000 

To  Y(*ndrr»  of  Ardent  Sprits 88,000 

One  Glass  More, ....*,-.  790.000 

To  Retailei^  m  Ardent  Spirits 92,000 

Sign  the  Pledge , _  06,000 

Dialogue  on  Ardent  SpiriU 334,000 

Rswards  of  Drunkenueiis 320,000 

Bw^cher's  Six  StTmon;*  on  Intemperance , .  20,976 

EdwardV  Temt>erance  Manual .  107,375 

Teiii[j«niac>e  Volume. , . .                                           .  4,089 


TMal. 


,  4.936,433 


The  tcmporancc  literature  of  this  period  was  very  abund&nUJ 
Skktne  of  tlie  more  promiiient  works  were : 

*'Th«  InT«ss|gattoii  in  the  JaiU  and  Poor-Houses  of  the  State  of  New  . 
York,"  by  Samuel  C^fmuiii,  in  IMI ;  Dr.  Trng^  ''Address  to  VedicatJ 
8HKltiila,**  in  \^^x    ''The  Voice  of  Blooa  from  the  Grmrc,-  br  RctJ 
Mviik  llalU  of  NoTMrmlk,  Cooil.  in  1SI3;  Rer.  Dr.  Xi>«t*s  '  T^ectmea^^ 
w  t94ft;  ''P^pkim  and  Patimi,^  by  Worllu^glcfi  ^LD,,  of 


Om^f  ^. ;  **  An  Vp}wfw 

TMRcw**  tor  »n^<  A.  n. 
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John  Marsh,  D.D. ;  **  xV  2^1ogical  Temperance  Convention,"  by  Professor 
Hitchcock,  Amherst,  3Iass.,  1840,  containing  an  imaginary  speech  by  an 
ourang-outang;  Dr.  Carpenter's  ** Prize  Essay,"  England;  Professor  You- 
man's  work  on  Alcohol;  **Tho  Prohibitionist,"  a  very  able  jmper  pub- 
lished at  Albany,  W.  H.  Burleigh,  editor.  Between  1850  and  1860  a 
large  uuml>er  of  sermons,  essays,  and  addresses  were  published  on  the 
U'g-il  asiK'cts  of  the  rum  question,  especially  in  support  of  the  Maine  law. 

Among  the  active  laborers  in  the  temperance  cause,  whose 
names  liave  not  been  prominently  mentioned,  are  the  following : 

T.  S.  Arthus,  R  M.  Hartley,  Hon.  Theodore  Frelinghuysen,  Rev.  Daniel 
A-  Clark,  Rev.  Albert  Barnes,  D.D.,  Rev.  Timothy  Merritt,  Hon.  George 
a  Catlin,  Governor  Briggs,  William  H.  Burleigh,  J.  P.  Coffin,  Rev.  J.  P. 
Thompson,  D.D.,  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Rev.  Leonard  Bacon,  D.D., 
Rev.  Joshua  Leavitt,  D.D.,  Professor  Benjamin  Silliman,  Rev.  Francis 
Wayland,  D.D.,  Rev.  Wilbur  Fisk,  D.D.,  Rev.  Leonard  Woods,  D.D., 
Rev.  Dr.  Tyng,  Rev.  E.  N.  Kirk,  D.D.,  Hon.  S.  V.  S.  Wilder,  Anson  G. 
Phelps,  Esq.,  William  E.  Dodge,  Esq.,  Deacon  Moses  Grant,  the  Hutch- 
inson family,  Gen.  Lewis  Cass,  Gen.  S.  Houston,  Rev.  Eliphalet  Nott, 
D.D.  LL.D.,  John  Collins  Warren,  M.D.,  Rev.  W.  Chiniqui,  Rev.  J.  P. 
Cleveland,  D.D.,  Rev.  Edwin  Thompson,  John  Tappan,  Esq.,  Hon.  An- 
drew T.  Judson,  Rev.  Daniel  Thurston,  Rev.  Edward  Othenvan,  Hon. 
Mr.  Barstow,  Rev.  T.  L.  Cuyler,  Hon.  E.  D.  Culver,  Rev.  George  Peck, 
D.D.,  Rev.  R.  M.  Hatfield,  D.D.,  Albert  Day,  M.D.,  Rev.  George  Frank, 
Hon.  William  A.  Buckingham,  Hon.  Thomas  S.  Williams,  Chief-Justict^ 
Savage,  Rev.  R  S.  Crampton,  Rt.  Rev.  Alonzo  Potter,  D.D.,  David 
K.  Reese,  M.D.,  Mrs.  L.  U.  Sigoumey. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


TEMPKKANCE    LEGISLATION, 

UNTIX  the  year  1828  the  atU'tititm  of  tht?  friends  of  teinjxir- 
ance  bad  been  chiefly  direeted  tu  the  discustiiuii  of  tbe  evil 
effects  of  intoxicating  drinks  u])on  swicty  intellectually,  phy&- 
ieally,  xiiorally,  socially,  and  in  tbeir  economic  aspects.  About 
thiti  time  tliey  began  to  inquire  into  the  moral  cliaracter  of  the 
traffic  iu  alcoholic  li(|uurs.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  tlie 
American  Temperance  Society  in  1829,  and  again  in  1831^ 
resolutions  were  passed  eondeniiiiiig  the  tratfic  in  ardent  spirited 
as  mconsistcfit  with  Christian  and  moral  character,  and  calling 
upon  all  to  abandon  it.  The  I'cport  in  1832  was  chiefly  de* 
voted  to  the  immorality  of  the  liquor  traffic,  and  the  subject  of 
legislation  for  restraining  the  business  was  ako  agitated.  The 
license-system,  wliich  had  long  been  i!i  existence,  was  found  to 
be  an  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  the  Temperance  Reformation, 
because  it  was  a  shield  to  tlic  rumseller,  A  long  discussion  of 
the  legal  aspects  of  the  temperance  question  followed,  which 
widely  and  deeply  occupied  the  public  mind,  and  led  to  a  m- 
volt  against  the  license  system. 

The  sixth  Annual  Rcjjort  of  the  American  Tempenince 
Union,  in  1833,  gave  the  following  utterance : 

Let  aU  ftanctioiiing  by  law  of  this  abominitbk^  trufSc  Iw  foreviir  ahnn- 
tlouud;  ami  if  the  lising  indj^iation  of  the  deqjly-iojured  and  loni^-suf- 
fenug"  commujiity  does  not  sweep  it  away,  and  men  are  stiU  found  base 
fnoUjL^h  to  coiitinut'  to  scatter  tbe  estates  of  their  neighbors,  to  fin  our 
ahnshouseH  with  puiqiors,  and  our  jK-nitentiimes  with  eonvicti?i;  to  make 
wivea  mi>re  than  widows^  and  children  doubly  orphans;  to  decoy  our 
youth  and  sink  them  to  a  preraaturc  and  ignominious*  grave — the?  i>eoplo, 
if  they  choose,  by  the  arm  of  IcgishitioUj  cau  undertake  the  holy^  right- 
eous^ and  indisputable  work  of  »elf-defen»e. 
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In  the  year  1883  Dr.  Edwards  issued  an  able  document,  en- 
titled "  Laws  which  Authorize  the  Traffic  in  Ardent  Spirits  as 
a  Drink,  Morally  Wrong." 

This  view  was  fully  sustained  by  the  National  Convention  in 
Philadelphia  in  1833,  after  a  long  and  thorough  discussion  by 
gentlemen  of  all  professions,  creeds,  and  pai'ties.  Tlie  follow- 
ing year,  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  American  Temperance 
Society,  this  subject  was  discussed  at  greater  length,  and  the 
answers  were  given  to  the  following  inquiries  which  had  been 
submitted  by  circulars  during  the  year  to  difetinguished  phy- 
sicians, divines,  jurists,  and  statesmen : 

1.  Are  the  principles  exhibited  in  these  documents  (previous  annual 
report)  in  your  view  correct,  and  the  arguments  sound  ? 

2.  What  would  probably  be  the  effect  on  the  great  interests  of  the 
community,  should  the  people  generally  and  legislators  choose  to  have  all 
legislation  on  this  subject  conformed  to  these  principles  ? 

To  these  questions  very  able  replies  were  received,  worthy 
of  the  consideration  of  all  investigators  of  this  question. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  in  our  times  who  are  not  familiar 
with  the  history  of  this  movement,  we  give  some  of  the  opinions 
expressed  at  this  early  period  by  eminent  civilians,  lawyers,  and 
jurists,  who  had  always  lived  under  stringent  license  laws,  and 
had  studied  both  their  legal  aspects  and  practical  workings. 

TESTIMONIES  AGAINST  LICENSE. 

Hon.  George  Sullivan,  Attoruey-Geneml  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, in  1833,  said : 

The  right  of  any  State  to  allow  its  citizens  to  trade  in  ardent  spirits 
may  well  be  questioned ;  to  uo  this  is,  in  my  view,  morally  wrong.  Ex- 
perience has  clearly  proved  that  the  necessary  tendency  of  intemperance 
is  to  produce  idleness,  poverty,  and  crime ;  every  member  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  a  State  should  consider  what  a  weight  of  responsibility  rests  upon 
him.  .  .  .  The  man  who,  as  a  legislator,  places  himself  on  the  side  of  in- 
temperance, can  never,  as  a  private  individual,  act  effectively  gainst  it. 
If  the  Legislature  of  a  State  permit  ])y  law  a  trafSc  which  produces  pov- 
erty with  all  its  sufferings,  which  corrupts  the  morals  and  destroys  the 
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hralth  and  livps  of  thousands  of  the  eoitinnniit\%  they  di^feai  the  gfMttad 
important  end  for  which  goveromtiat  was  astabliiihetl. 

Iloii.  Mark  Doolittle,  uf  Massachueette,  said : 

The  iirgnments  against  the  license  system  is  direct  and  condtisivc,  lar- 
log  DO  room  for  doubt.  There  arc  no  abstnu-t  or  unsettled  principles  in 
the  ca^u  on  which  the  mind  can  hnger  in  siwpenae. 

Hon,  Joseph  Henry  Lumpkin,  of  Georgia,  in  1833,  said: 

I  entertain  no  doubt  but  that  laws  which  authorize  the  traffic  in  ardeDt 
spirits  as  a  drink,  by  licensing  Dien  to  pursue  it,  are  morally  wrong. 

Hon,  Theodore  Freliiighuysen,  of  New  Jersey,  in  1833,  said: 

Law-nmkera  are,  of  all  men,  bound  to  aeek  the  public  good.  But  first 
of  all  should  their  legislation  be  pure,  not  only  preventative  of  evil»  but 
perBuasive  to  good.  No  man  fit  to  represent  a  free  pcH>ple  will  deny  thtse 
proiKJsitionM.  Then  what  excuse  can  we  urge  for  the  countenance  given 
to  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  on  almost  every  statute  book  ?  On  one  pige 
you  wdll  read  of  heavy  penalties  denouncctl  against  drunkenness,  riot% 
and  public  disorder  ;  and  the  next  cliiipter  authori/^es  the  retail  of  the 
very  poison  wliich  all  admit  brings  on  these  outlireaking  tranf^greasiouK 
Who  can  reconcile  these  glaring  contradictions  ?  It  is  rime,  every  reflect- 
ing nund  exclaims,  to  emancipate  oiu*sC!hcs  from  these  humiliating  pitic- 
tices.  If  men  will  engage  in  this  destructive  traffic,  if  they  will  Rtoop  to 
degnide  their  reason  and  reap  the  wages  of  iniquity,  let  them  no  longer 
have  the  law"  book  as  a  pillow,  oor  quiet  con^iciencc  with  the  opiate  of  a 
court  license. 


Hon.    David   Daggett,    Chief-Justice    of    Connectictit, 
1833,  &aid : 


in 


When  public  opinion  shall  place  those  who  furnish  the  mcaoa  of  tbi« 
dcBtrucUve  vice  on  a  level  with  thieves  and  counterfeitera,  then,  and  not 
till  then,  may  w^e  expect  to  see  our  land  purged  from  thus  abomination. 

Hon.  John  Cotton  Smith,  Governor  of  Connecticut,  in 
1833,  Baid : 

I  am  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  all  laws  licensing  and  regulating  the 
sale  of  ardent  spirits  ought  to  he  instantly  rejiealed.  First,  becaa*ie,  if 
intended  as  a  source  of  revenue,  they  are  manifestly  immoml.  Secondly, 
if  considered  as  sumptuary  laws,  which,  by  their  opemtion  are  designed 
to  restrain  the  sale  and  consumption  of  that  article,  they  are  wholly  in- 
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efficient;  indeed,  by  legalizing,  they  actually  increase  the  traffic  and  con- 
sumption. 

The  foregoing  opinions  have  reference  chiefly  to  the  legal 
or  constitutional  aspects  of  the  license  question,  declaring  with 
great  unanimity  the  immorality  of  the  license  system  as  a 
measure  of  legislation  directly  conflicting  with  just  principles 
of  jurisprudence. 

We  next  give  some  opinions  by  eminent  men  in  those  times 
in  regard  to  the  prdctical  working  of  the  license  system. 

Hon.  Judge  Piatt,  of  New  York,  in  1832,  said : 

The  law  which  licenses  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits  is  an  impediment  of 
the  Temperance  Reformation.  Whenever  public  opinion  and  the  moral 
sense  of  oiu'  community  shall  be  so  far  corrected  and  matured  as  to  regard 
them  in  their  true  light,  dram-shops  will  be  indictable  at  common  law  as 
public  nuisances. 

The  Grand  Jury  of  the  City  and  County  of  New  York,  in 
1832,  said : 

It  is  oiu"  solemn  impression  that  the  time  has  now  arrived  when  our 
public  authorities  should  no  longer  sanction  the  evil  complained  of,  by 
granting  licenses  for  the  purpose  of  vending  ardent  spirits,  thereby  legal- 
izing the  traffic,  at  the  expense  of  our  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical 
power. 

Rev.  Justin  Edwards,  D.D.,  in  1833,  said  : 

Some  say,  **The  object  of  licensing  is  not  to  encourage  the  sale  and 
use  of  ardent  spirit,  but  to  restrain  and  prevent  it."  To  this  we  answer 
that  it  does  not  restrain  and  prevent  it.  It  has  been  tried  for  more  than 
liiilf  n  nontnry :  and  its  fruits  have  been  manifest  in  the  living  wretched- 
nesi^  aad  the  dying  agonies  of  more  than  a  million  of  men.  Notwith- 
standing all  such  restraints  and  preventions  the  evil  constantly  increased, 
and  well-nigh  proved  our  ruin. 

m,  Gerrit  Smith,  of  New  York,  in  1833,  said : 

powerful  persuasives  to  sin  are  the  license  laws!    How  idle  tt) 

*      en  eogaged  in  the  traffic  will  abandon  it  while  these  laws 

lied!    Many  will  cherish  a  spirit  of  self- justification  under 

%t  law;  and  thus  the  law  will  aid  in  perpetuating  these 
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Kev.  Hcnian  Iltimphi^^y,  D.IX,  President  of  Amherst  (?oV 
lege,  111  1833,  said; 

It  is  as  pliiiu  to  roe  as  the  sun  In  n  clrar  summer  sky,  that  the  UeentiP 
laws  of  our  country  conatitute  one  of  the  main  pDlars  an  which  tlie  istn* 

}>cndous  fabric  of  intemperance  uow  rests. 

As  eai'ly  as  1834  Rev.  John  Pierpont  gave  the  liceuse  sy»- 

tein  u  heavy  blow  in  the  following  lines : 

•*  *For  so  much  gold  we  license  thee,' 

Bo  say  our  laws,  *  the  draught  to  sell/ 
That  loves  the  strong,  enslaves  the  free. 

And  o|)cni*  wide  the  grates  of  hell ; 
For  *  pviblic  good  ^  requires  thitt  some 
Should  live,  since  many  die,  by  rum. 

*''  And  \dll  ye  give  to  man  a  bill 

Divorcing  him  from  Heaven's  high  8 way? 

And  wliile  God  says,  'Thou  shalt  not  kill"*^ 
Say  ye,  *  for  gold,  ye  may — ye  may  ? ' 

Compare  the  body  mth  the  soul! 

Compare  the  bullet  with  the  bowll 

**Iu  w^hieh  is  felt  the  fiercer  blast 

Of  the  destroying  angel's  breath  ? 
Which  bitidH  iti^  vif iim  the  more  fast  ? 

Which  kills  him  with  a  dcjidlier  death  ? 
Will  ye  the  felon  fox  restrain, 
And  yet  take  off  the  tiger'n  chain  ?*' 

Such  were  the  convictions  which  formed  in  the  mindf^  of 
tho?e  eminent  men  who  had  always  lived  under  a  stringent 
licen&e  system.  They  had  learned  its  ntter  inefficiency  as  :i 
means  of  restraining  intemperance,  that  it  really  promoted  in- 
temperance, and  was  a  hinderance  to  the  Temperance  Reforma- 
tion. Tliey  came  to  loathe  it  because  of  its  abominations, 
Tliey  cried  out  againnt  it,  until  it  was  thrown  aside'  as  a  cast 
off  gannent. 

1  Mora  recently  a  new  dass  of  men  have  ariaea,  unacquainted  witli  the  pracUo» 
workings  of  the  old  license  systeai.  Pitying  tlm  *'  short'Sighiedness  "  and  "£ 
iciam'*  of  tho  temperance  reformers,  they  go  and  do  what?  They  pick  up  I 
(>ut  on  the  cast-olT  garments^ — the  roiien  mga  of  license,  which  the  wiadoia  and 
©xperieuce  of  a  former  |;oueraiion  threw  uway. 
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ACTION  AGAINST  THE  LICENSE  SYSTEM. 

Large  classes  of  society  were  being  rapidly  permeated  with 
convictions  against  license.  Public  sentiment  was  reaching  the 
point  to  demand  the  material  modification  or  the  entire  repeal 
of  the  license  laws.  From  1834  to  1840  numerous  petitions 
for  this  purpose,  signed  by  thousands  of  the  most  intelligent 
and  respectable  citizens,  were  sent  into  legislative  bodies. 

In  Massachusetts,  as  early  as  1835,  the  office  of  County  Com- 
missioner, (the  licensing  authority,)  heretofore  appointive,  was 
made  elective,  and  the  people  made  their  wishes  known  directly 
at  the  ballot-box.  In  the  course  of  two  or  three  years  six  out  of 
the  fourteen  counties  in  Massachusetts  refused  to  grant  licenses. 
In  1835  thirteen  towns  in  Worcester  (.ounty  voted  against 
licenses  to  sell  distilled  spirits,  and  ten  towns  gave  majorities 
against  licenses  to  sell  any  kind  of  intoxicating  liquors.  In  one 
town  the  vote  stood,  for  license,  40 ;  against,  165.  In  another, 
for  license,  45 ;  against,  115.  The  good  effects  were  soon  per- 
ceived. In  Barnstable  and  Dukes  Counties,  after  vacations  of 
three,  four,  and  seven  months,  the  judges  had  to  preside  over 
two  criminals  only,  and  these  for  petty  larceny  of  less  than  two 
dollars.  In  counties  where  licenses  were  still  granted,  as  Suf- 
folk and  Hampshire,  the  number  of  licenses  was  greatly  re- 
duced; in  the  former  from  613  to  314,  in  the  latter  from  83 
to  8.  As  the  battle  went  on,  the  right  of  the  commissioners  to 
refuse  licenses  was  questioned ;  but  it  was  put  beyond  contro- 
versy in  1837  by  the  Legislature  conferring  the  right.  The 
same  year  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks  on  the  Sabbath  was 
prohibited.  The  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Massachusetts 
L^islature  in  1837,  after  due  investigation,  clearly  certified  to 
the  improvement  that  had  been  produced : 

The  evidence  is  perfectly  incontrovertible  that  the  good  order,  the  phys- 
ioil  $od  moral  welfare  of  the  comniiinity  has  been  promoted  by  refusing 
\  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits,  and  that  the  consumption  of  spirits 
very  greatly  diminished  in  all  instances,  by  refusing  to  grant 
«;  and  that,  although  the  laws  have  been  and  are  violated  to  some 
In  different  places,  tlie  ])rn('tice  soon  becomes  disreputable,  and 
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hides  itself  from  the  public  eye  hy  shrinking  uway  into  obsciiiic  au<l  ciar 
jjlttces;   that  noiay  iiotl  tunniltWHLs  uHsemblies  in  the   street  and  }>ubUc 
t^uarrds  cease  where  licenses  are  refui^ed ;  and  thiit  piuperism  hati  very 
rapidly  dimialHhed  from  the  same  cause. 

In  1837-39  the  iirst  distiiit^t  iiiovements  for  the  repeal  of  th« 
license  laws  ^^ere  put  forthj  and  new  lawtfi  making  the  ret^iil 
tiiiffie  penal  were  enacted.  This  was  the  first  step  toward  the 
proliibitory  regimen.  In  Massachusetts,  in  1838,  a  bill  w;^ 
passed  bj  more  than  a  two  thirds  vote  in  each  braneh  of  the 
General  Court,  forbidding  the  retailing  of  any  spirituous  liquors, 
except  for  medicinal  or  artistic  purposes,  by  apothecaries  and 
physicians,  specially  licensed,  in  less  quantity  than  fifteen  gal- 
lon8;,"and  that  delivered  and  carried  away  all  at  one  time,** 
under  a  penalty  of  twenty  dollars  for  each  ofEense.  This  law 
tuok  effect  in  July,  1838.  The  mm  interest  was  seriously  hnrt 
by  the  operation  of  this  law.  All  **  alcoholism  "  was  in  arms 
at  such  interferences  with  its  rights.  It  was  indignant  to  think 
it  should  be  attempted  to  prescribe  by  law  what  articles  men 
might  sell.  JSvich  a  '*  dangerous  precedent ''  might  lead  to  in- 
terference with  the  dearest  rights  of  American  citizens.  But 
such  cobwebs  could  not  restrain  public  sexitiment.  The  com- 
mon sense  decreed  runiselling  a  nuisance,  wliieh  ought  to  be 
abated.  In  IS3S  17,000  petitioners  in  Hassachusetts^  among 
whom  Wiis  Hon,  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  asked  for  tlie  repeal 
of  the  law;  but  32,<JOO  males  and  42,0W  females  renion* 
strated.  Rev.  William  Ellery  Channing,  D.D.,  Rev,  Joseph 
Tuckerman,  D.D..  Jolm  C.  Warren,  M.D.,  and  Jonathan 
Phillips  were  among  the  protestants ;  and,  in  the  Legislature, 
Hon.  Peleg  Sprague  made  an  aiblc  aigument  for  the  law. 
But  it  nimained  in  force  only  one  year  and  a  half.  In  1S40  it 
W54S  repealed  tlirongh 
est  with  one  of  the  t  "^ 
nant  power,  and  t 
waa  concerned^  opi*" 
tion  of  gra 
Tlie  J 
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jppen,  as  the  people  very  generally  elected  antilicense  com- 
missiotiers. 

All  sorts  of  devices  were  resorted  to  to  avoid  the  penalties 
of  the  **  Fifteen  Gallon  Law/'  At  a  military  muster  in  Dcd- 
ham,  Mass,,  a  lawless,  murceTiary  wag  arninged  to  evade  the 
law  by  giving  a  drink  to  all  who  should  patronize  liis  tent  ex- 
hibition of  a  striped pifj^  which  he  had  painted  for  the  occasion. 
Six  cents  waj*  the  admission  fee,  and  the  patrons  wei-e  enlaced 
for  the  cheat  by  a  free  glass  of  grog.  All  went  '^  merry  iis  a 
marriage-bell''  until  *'thc  sheriff  gobbled  up  the  wliole  con- 
cern," The  story  of  the  "  Striped  Pig"  afforded  mucli  enter* 
tainment  in  the  newspapers. 

After  the  repeal  of  the  '*  Fifteen  Gallon  Law"  in  Massachu- 
eetta  the  struggle  for  local  prohibition  was  at  once  renewed, 
and  in  a  few  years,  says  Judge  Pitman,  "licenses  ceased 
throughout  the  Comnionwcalth.  Tlie  statement  njay  eurprise 
many,  but  I  have  the  authority  of  the  City  Clerk  of  Boston  for 
saying  that  no  licenses  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  were 
granted  in  Boston  between  1841  and  1852.  The  causes  of  tliis 
disuse  of  the  license  hiw  in  Boston,  where  of  late  it  has  been 
maintained  that  such  laws  were  especially  needed,  were  various," 
The  whole  system  had  fallen  under  moral  coutcmpt  In  the 
State,  in  the  year  1S45,  in  more  than  100  towns  the  traHie  had 
wholly  ceased,  and  taxation  was  perceptibly  reduced.  One 
town  can  be  cited  in  wliich,  in  a  population  of  7,000,  there 
were  only  eleven  paupers. 

In  Maine,  duriiig  the  winter  of  1837,  '38,  a  biD  repealing  the 
license  laws,  and  forbidding  the  sale  of  any  ardent  spirits  to  be 
ii«ed  as  a  beverage  in  ''  less  quantity  than  twenty-eiglit  giillons, 
was  reportefl  to  the  legislature,  but  it  failed.  In  Tennessee 
all  laws  licensing  tippling  houses  were  repealed  in  1838,  and 
no  liquor  allowed  to  be  sold  in  quantities  less  than  one  quart. 
In  183D  MissiBsippi  enacted  a  law  forbidding  the  sale  of  less 
lian  one  gallon  at  a  time ;  and  Illinois  granted  power  to  towns 

I  counties  to  suppress  the  retail  tratfic,  on  a  petition  signed 
majority  of  tlic  adult  male  inhabitants*     In  May,  1838, 
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the  license  law  was  alx>lished  in  Conuecticut,  and  tlio  sale  of 
iiitoxiciuits  wtLs  severely  inliibited.  In  Rhode  Lshmd  aud  New 
Hampshire  laws  were  passed,  leaving  it  optioiiid  with  the  sev- 
eral towns  to  decide  wlietlxer  any  persons  shonld  be  licensed  to 
Bell  intoxicating  di'inks.  Petitions  for  the  repeal  of  license 
laws  were  extensively  circnlated  in  Ohio  in  1S38,  and  more 
than  7,0C*O  persons  petitioned  for  siniilai-  action  m  Vermont. 
Large  antilicense  conventions  were  held,  in  1839,  in  Kew  Hamp- 
fthire  and  Delaware.  Tlie  inhabitants  of  Louisburg,  Va.,  re- 
quested their  Legislature  to  abolish  the  license  laws,  and  a 
committee  of  the  Kentucky  Senate  recommended  that  all  salcB 
of  liquor,  except  for  medicinal  pm^pose^  be  prohibited* 

^^Througliout  tlie  entire  country  a  spirit  wii&  rising  for  the 
entire  supprcfision  of  the  tmffic.  At  lai'ge  conventions  in 
Maine,  New  Hanipshii*e,  and  at  Boston,  the  high  ground  was 
taken :  1*  To  gmnt  no  lie4^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^'*^  ^^  intoxicating  drinks 
as  a  beverage.  2.  To  provide  by  fine  and  imprisonment  for 
the  effectual  suppression  of  the  traffic.  In  the  State  of  New 
York  great  efforts  were  made  to  give  the  question  of  License 
or  No-Lit'ENSE  to  the  i>eople,  to  l>e  decided  at  the  ballotdjox. 
A  bill  to  tliat  effect  was  passed  unanimously  in  the  Assembly; 
but  it  was  stayed  in  the  Senate,  unless  the  city  of  New  York 
could  be  exempted.  Against  this  a  remonstrance  was  made  liy 
25,000  citizens.  But  the  Assembly  yielded,  and  in  this  form 
the  bill  passed  on  the  14th  of  May,  1845.  The  day  fixed  for 
the  vote  was  the  last  Tuesday  of  April,  184P».  Great  was  the 
exultation  of  the  temperance  men,  though  it  threw  upon  them 
a  vast  amount  of  labor  to  secure  the  desired  result.'' ' 

A  vigorous  campaign  followed,  ''  But  little  doubt  was  there 
of  a  favorable  result,  for  great  had  been  the  change  of  public 
sentiment  throughout  the  country.  In  Cootiecticut^  tli©  previ- 
ous year,  a  similar  election  ha^JllinUiHiMnBmttiuibsion- 
,  ers  in  about  200  of  '2^-  t,  .  i-.  ""im^T 
been  given  by  the  ! 
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and  a  large  mnnber  of  towns,  tlie  vote  had  been  No-License. 
Bot  tlic  result  in  Kew  York  exceeded  all  expectation.  More 
tban  five  eixtlis  of  the  towns  and  cities  gave  overwhelming 
majorities  against  license.  Several  whole  counties  voted  No- 
License,  Of  the  52S  thus  votmg,  382  gave  majorities  of 
48,101 ;  of  IW  voting  license,  63  gave  majorities  of  2,023^ 
Excess  of  No-License  majorities,  45,478.-' 

'''Great  rejoicings  wej-e  manifested  by  the  friends  of  human- 
ity and  reform  tliroughout  tlie  country.  The  licensed  dealers, 
wisliing  for  license,  not  merely  to  give  them  Hberty  to  sell,  bnt 
to  impait  respec'tahiiity  to  their  vocation »  held  large  meetings 
to  give  vent  to  their  indignation ;  but  it  was  biting  a  file."  * 

THE  imiTED  STATES  COURT. 

In  the  year  1845  an  exception  was  taken  to  the  conviction  of 
a  person  selling  spirits  without  lieeuse,  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Massachusetts,  on  the  ground  that  a  prohibitory  statute  was 
repugnant  to  the  laws  and  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
The  court  decided  that  it  was  not  so.  The  ctiBC,  with  similar 
cases  from  New  Hampshire  and  lihode  Island,  was  carried  to 
the  Supreme  Court  at  Washington,  where  the  affirmative  was 
argued  in  the  winter  of  1840^  *47,  by  Messrs.  Webster  and 
Choate,  bnt  without  avail.  The  court  decided  unanimously 
that  the  States  had  a  right  to  regulate  and  prohibit  the  traffic. 
The  State  was  ably  defended  by  Asahel  IlmitingtoUi  Esq.,  of 
Salem »  MaBs. 

The  friends  of  temperance  looked  anxiously  for  the  results 
of  this  trial.  It  was  with  great  joy,  therefoi'e,  that  they  heard, 
on  tlie  6th  of  March,  that  the  unanimous  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  was,  that  the  individual 
States  have  the  full  right  to  regulate,  and,  if  they  judge  it 
the  puldic  good,  to  prohibit,  the  sale  of  alcoholic  Hq- 
A  beverage-  Six  of  the  nine  judges  were  upon  the 
gave  full  written   opinions,  w^hich    wei'©  very 
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instructive  aud  satisfactorj  to  reflecting  men*     The  following 
are  extracts : 

CiTTKF-JusTiCE  Ta2WBY  :  **  Every  Stale  may  regulate  its  own  loterntil 
im0icj  flccordiijg  to  its  own  j«cl|^nent,  and  upon  its  own  views  of  tht* 
iirtrnrst  and  well-being  of  its  citizcus.  I  am  not  aware  that  these  princi- 
plcH  hiivv  ever  Iktu  questioned.  If  any  Stale  deems  the  retail  aud  iuterttal 
|ini1He  in  ardent  spirits  injurious  to  its  citizens,  and  calculated  to  produce 
ilcnc»i*^  vice,  or  debauchery,  I  see  nothing  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  prevent  it  from  regulating  aud  rcstraiuing  the  traffic,  or 
fmm  prohibiting  it  altogether^  if  it  thinks  proj>er." 

Mr.  Justice  MXean  :  **Thc  acknowledged  police  power  of  a  State 
extendi^  often  to  the  destruction  of  proj>erty.  A  nuisajico  may  be  abated. 
It  19  the  settled  construction  of  every  regulation  of  comoieroc,  tbAt  no 
pc^rson  can  introdueo  Into  a  community  malignant  diseftsea,  or  any  thing 
which  contaminates  its  morals  or  endangers  its  safety.  Individuals  in 
the  enjoymenl  of  their  own  rights  must  be  careful  not  to  injure  the  rights 
of  otlicrsv" 

Mr,  JrsTicB  CAntoit  ?  ^*  I  admit  as  ineviuble  that  if  the  State  has  the 
power  of  restraint  by  licenses  to  any  ejctent,  the  has  the  discrettoiiary 
power  lo  judga  of  ita  limit,  and  may  go  to  tlie  length  of  prohibiting  salea 
allogNlieri  if  andt  be  her  policy:  and  that  if  this  cooit  cannoft  interfera 
in  the  enae  before  us«  neither  could  we  uiterf«e  in  the  extreme  cue  of 
entire  axdnsion,** 

Mil  Jmrwm  DkSWL  said  of  impwtft,  tbey  aie  '^cleared  of  all  roncrol 
of  tlie  90v«nunenL**  **Tliey  vt  like  all  other  |nu|icily  of  the  cltiaen, 
vbellMr  owned  bj  the  importer  or  hii  iwJu*,  or  ma^  have  been  pnr- 
dMsad  bor  eat|^\  packa^  bale,  pkcc^  or  yard,  or  by  l>ingAeadi»  eadca,  or 
biittlwa.  U»  lh«tt,  tbcre  was  any  integriiy  in  tbe  objection  ni;ged,  it  ahonld 
akattiiiaUrefnIitkittaof  n^tait  tT«de,aQ  tana  oftwbfltevir  any  boiee  been 
bayrilDJ*  to  jMWirtng  Ibn  arfiMaam  tbat  ikiimpnrifr  pwrrlMiiifn  tin 
ijglll  to  aollwlMn  be|i^d«lrto 
llMfdto«^:  ''KoMbHebllii 
pnidbnalNMillie  foimMMt Hiil wbUi 


intl»; 


i  sfiri^    n*  fMe^  ^»«er. 
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inonilR,  are,  from  their  vei-y  nature,  of  primary  jinporUncc,  aud  He  at  the 
fauudatiou  of  social  existence,  Tiiey  ore  for  the  protection  of  life  aud 
liberty,  and  necessarily  comjjel  all  laws  on  subjects  of  secondary  iiniJor- 
tance*  which  relate  only  to  jiroiKjrty,  cotiveuicDce>  or  luxury,  to  i-eceile, 
when  they  come  in  eoutact  or  collision.  Saltis  populi  nuprema  Ux,  Tlie 
exigencies  of  the  social  rotnijaet  require  that  j?uch  laws  be  executed  before 
and  aljove  all  otheri*.  It  is  for  this  reui^on  that  quarautiue  laws,  which 
protect  public  health,  compel  mere  commercial  regulations  to  submit  to 
their  control  They  restrain  the  liberty  of  the  passengers  ;  they  0|>erate 
on  the  ship,  whic?h  m  the  instrument  of  commerce,  and  its  officers  iind 
crew,  the  agents  of  navigation.  They  seize  the  infected  cargo  and  cast  it 
overboard.  All  these  things  are  done,  not  from  any  power  which  the 
State  assuinea  to  regulate  commerce,  or  to  interfere  with  the  regulations 
of  CongresH,  but  because  police  laws  for  the  presentation  of  health,  pre- 
veutjon  of  crime,  and  protection  of  the  ]>ublic  welfare  must,  of  necessity, 
havt  full  and  free  operation,  according  to  the  exigency  I  hat  re(|uires  their 
interference.  If  a  loss  of  revenue  slioiild  accrue  to  the  United  States  from 
^P  a  diminished  consumption  of  ardent  spirits,  she  w  ill  be  the  gainer  a  thou* 
^^  Baud- fold  in  the  health,  wealth,  and  happiness  of  the  people." 

Great  was  the  rejoiciiig  over  tliis  result,     lu  manj  cities  it 
was  coininemorated  bj  large  public  iiieetiiigB, 


I 


r 
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But,  111  tlie  State  of  New  York,  joy  was  almost  immediately 
turned  into  grief  by  the  revensal  of  the  decision  of  the 
people  on  the  Hceu&e  question.  "  The  victory  of  1840  placed 
the  friends  of  temperance  at  their  ease,  and  left  them  to  feel 
tliat  their  work  wuh  aceomplished.  The  facilities  for  obtaining 
drink  in  towns  which  voted  Licen&Cj  by  adjoining  towns,  espe- 
eially  the  open  trade  of  the  great  city  of  New  York,  which 
did  not  come  under  the  law,  made  the  No-License  vote  in 
many  places  almost  a  nullity.  Many  politicians  were  most 
active  to  make  capital  for  them&elves ;  and  now  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  had  extinguished  all 
hojjet  in  tlie  thousands  of  manufat*turers  and  venders,  of  resisting 
a  Ucensc  law  aa  unconstitutional ;  so  that,  with  a  desperate  effort 
in  two  hundi'ed  out  of  thi-ee  hundred  towns  which  had  voted 
No-Lieeuso,  the  decision  was  reversed,  and,  in  many  cases,  by 
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large  mujorities ;  and  tlie  LegiBlature,  chosen  mneh  with 
this  object  hi  view,  in  a  summary  manner  gave  a  quietiiB 
to  all  the  temperance  expectation/-  The  law  of  1845  was 
rei.>ealed,  throwing  the  State  back  under  the  old  Revified 
Statutes. 

Other  States,  however,  held  to  their  integrity,  and  more 
radical  measures  were  concerted.  The  first  legislative  effort, 
in  behalf  of  a  general  prohibitory  statnte  was  made  in  Massa- 
clmsetta  in  1848.  A  petition  with  five  thousand  name^, 
headed  by  Rev.  Moses  Stuart,  D,D.,  of  the  Aiidover  Theolog- 
ical Seminary,  asked  for  such  legislation.  The  committee 
unaninioui^ly  rei>ortetl  on  the  petition,  that  *'  license  laws  hud 
dune,  and  are  doing,  ineakntlablo  mischief;"  and  said-,  **  Public 
opinion,  we  are  happy  to  know,  is  in  advance  of  sucli  laws, 
wliich  appears  fmm  the  fact  that,  during  the  past  year,  no 
licenses  have  been  gmnted  in  thirteen  out  of  the  fourteen 
counties  in  this  Commonwealth  They  imported  an  act  for- 
biddhig  jJl  sales,  except  for  medicinal,  sacramental,  and 
artistic  purpoisas^  and  providing  powerful  machinery  for  its 
eniorcenient  It  made  it  penal  to  keep  liquor  with  the  in- 
tetit  to  sell,  and  also  to  let  bniMings  for  the  illegal  sale. 
But  the  bill  failed  to  become  a  law.  It  had,  however,  a  large 
support* 

IQiongh  MassachuBetta  waa  the  first  State  to  frame  a  pro- 
hibitory bill,  Maine  was  the  tirgt  to  successfully  enact  it  In 
tlie  latter  Stjite  the  sale  of  distilled  spirits  was  prohibited  bj  a 
law  adopted  in  1$46;  and,  in  1$4S^  it  extended  to  aU  intoxica^ 
ing  liqtiora.  The  famous  Maine  Law,  enacted  three  jeais  later, 
va»  snbfitantiaU;  tJbbd  m-  '    *       *  *  4  destmclion  to  for- 

USuxim  of  tiqnors  litem] 

In  1S47  Vem  sxtc  8,091 

ma^vtlT  afT'  ^^  all 
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question  to  the  puoplc,  who,  in  three  fourtlis  of  the  ttnvns^  voted  No- 
License  ;  but  ia  184i5,  they  rei>t!i*led  the  liiw  and  enacted  another,  coiinte- 
ujincing  and  sustaining  the  reputable  vender  in  his  busiaesa.  In  New 
Jersey  the  license  qnestion  was  given  to  the  people^  and  twenty  thousand 
l)ctitioners  asked  thut  all  sale  might  be  prohibited  on  the  Babbatk  In 
Pennsylvania  the  licensie  question  was  given  to  all  who  desired  it,  being 
eighteen  counties,  and  these  generally  voted  No-LkeamK  In  Indiana, 
Michigan,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin,  the  tpiestion  was  given  to  the  ^K-ople  ; 
and  about  one  half  the  townn  voted  Nft- Fji^en»e,  In  Iowa  every  county 
^  nt  Keokuk.     Ohio  and  Michigan  matle  it  unconstitutional  ever  to  grant 

Such  was  the  progress  made  throiigjltont  the  country  between 
1845  and  1851,  lieiiuiiiiig  in,  curtailing  or  prohibititig  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  drinksi  as  a  beverage,  under  heavy  ].>en- 
alties. 

In  1847  Delaware  embodied  the  principle  of  prohibition  in 
a  statute,  but  being  conditioned  upon  a  popular  vote,  it  was 
adjudged  uneonstitutiunaL 


MAINE  LAW. 

The  next  6tep  was  to  whoUj  dispense  with  the  odious 
inonopolj  of  the  license  system,  and  to  forbid  entirely  tlie  sale 
of  liquors  as  a  beverage,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  government  to  protect  society  against  the  evils  of  iutem- 
I>emnce,  by  making  the  common  sale  of  liquor  (as  it  would 
arsenic,  strychnine,  etc.)  a  criminal  oflFense,  punishable  as  such, 
and  liqnor  kept  for  unlawful  sale  liable  to  seizure  and  destruc- 
tion, Tliesc  were  the  peculiar  features  of  what  became  knowii 
as  the  "  Maine  Law^ 

During  the  Washingtonian  movement  in  Maine  Hon.  Neal 

Dow  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  reformed  and  their  families. 

He  saw  them  made  comfortable  by  the  earnings  whicli  had 

before  gone  to  the  mmseller.     He  saw  the  hard  struggles  of 

''^    reformed  men,  with  dram-shope  on  every  comer  alluring 
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*  them  from  their  steadfastness,  and  many  of  them  yielding  to 
tlie  fatal  suare.  % 

After  some  partially  sue- 
cegsful  local  efforts  he  re- 
solved to  go  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  enlist  the  power  of 
the  State  to  put  a  stop  to 
''  the  infamous  traffic^"  as  a 
erime  against  society.  A 
prohibitory  House  was  elect- 
ed, but  the  Senate  was  ad- 
verse. In  1846  he  traveled 
over  four  tliousand  miles  in 
the  State,  addressing  the 
pec^ple,  and  secared  both 
brandies  of  the  Legislature, 
Ijefom  whom  he  appeared 
with  the  names  of  over  forty 
tliouBand  petitioners  for  a 
prohibitory  statute.  T!ie  bill  passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of 
81  to  42,  and  tlie  Senate  by  23  to  5.  But  the  act  was  an 
inefficient  one,  the  penalties  being  mild,  and  striking  na 
terror  to  the  hearts  of  the  liquor  dealers.  Desperate  eflforts 
were  made  for  its  repeal,  but  in  vain.  Intemperance,  however, 
rolled  on  like  a  flood,  for  the  law  was  void.  A  more  efficient 
bill  passed  the  Legislature  in  1849,  but  it  was  vetoed  by  Gov- 
ernor Dana.  In  1850  Mr.  Dow  went  before  the  Legislature 
with  what  has  since  lieeu  kno^Ti  as  the  ^'  Maine  Law,'-  but  it 
was  lost  by  a  tie  vote  in  the  Senate.  The  following  year  Mr. 
Dow  re-appeared  before  the  Legislature  with  his  bill  perfected, 
and  it  was  enacted  by  a  vote  of  M  to  40  in  the  House,  and  IS 
to  10  in  the  Senate.  It  received  the  governors  signature  on 
tbo  second  day  of  June.  In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Dow  had  been 
elected  Mayor  of  Portland. 

jy  M<iiiic,  to  ^cc  if  she  would  cxeeuter 

lief  ftrm  Al  bift  po*^  »n*i  *^^  ^^ 
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piitj,  or  will  he  shrink  in  four  of  mobs  and  riots  ?  Almost  tit  once  ho 
sued  kis  procluMiiUion,  tleclaring  that  he  should  promptly  enforce  the 
ftw;  and  ^vin^p  all  vendera  sixty  days  to  ship  their  Uqiiora  to  States 
vhose  govcrumentii  wonld  admit  their  introduction  aod  wile.  The 
iiayars  of  other  citiea  did  the  same;  some  givtn*j;  n  longer^  some  a  shorter^ 
term* 

The  Mayor  of  Bangor  resolved  on  a  prompt  execution  ;  and,  on  the 
morning  of  the  fourth  of  July,  rolled  out  of  the  basement  of  the  City 
Hall  ten  casks  of  liquor,  seized,  confisscxUed,  and  destroyed  the  whole. 
At  the  expiration  of  the  term  allowed  the  Mayor  of  Portland  issued  his 
pearch-warrant^  seized  two  thousand  dollars  worth  of  liquor,  and  had  it 
openly  destroyed.  No  resistance  was  made.  The  people  stood  quietly 
by  and  witnessed  the  whole  in  respectful  silence.  The  smaller  citiea  and 
towns  followed  on  ;  and  throughout  Maine,  with  some  exceptions  pro- 
hibition was  established.  The  world  was  taken  by  surprise  and  filled 
with  amazement.  The  predictions  of  the  opponeats  proved  without 
foundation.  Tippling  shops  and  bar-rooms  were  every-where  closed  ; 
temptations  were  removed  ;  and  no  more  drunkards  were  Been  on  tlie 
streets.  Old  inebriates  were,  of  necessity,  reformed,  and  then  made  com- 
fortable. *^0/'  said  one  tenant  of  the  almshouse,  as  she  saw  the  liquor 
poured  out,  *Mliat  this  had  been  done  twenty-tive  years  a^o  ;  my  bus- 
band  would  not  have  died  a  drunkard,  and  I  should  not  have  been  here 
with  my  children.'*  Pauperism  and  crime  were  reduced  fifty  to  seventy- 
five  per  cent. ;  and  jails  and  jxjor-houses  were  scarcely  needed.  The 
immense  sums  every-where  expended  before  for  strong  drink,  now  ex- 
pended for  clothing,  fuel,  and  bread,  made  hundreds  of  families,  once 
fubjects  of  charity,  comfortable  and  happy. ' 

In  Massacbuf^etts  petitions  for  a  law  siiriikr  to  tliat  of  Mai  no 

^^Were  immediately  circulated;    and,  on  the   5tli  of   January, 

^H[852,  a  large  meeting  for  its  proTuotion  was  lield  in  Boston,  in 

Tremont  Temple,  Hon.  Asahel   ITiintington,  of  Salem,  pre- 

^^ding.     A  petition,  bearing  one  liiindred  and  twenty-six  tbou- 

^pand   names,  of   wboni  fifty  thousand  were  legal  voters,  was 

laid  upon  the  platform,  and  borne  thence,  with  the  committee, 

^tiic   venerable   Lyman    Beeohcr,  chairman,  in  a  large  double 

^■eigli^  to  the  State  House,  under  the  escort  of  the  police  and 

^  band  of  music.     The  petition  was  ably  sustained  before  the 
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committee  of  the  I^gi8latnro  by  Revs.  Edward  Otbeman,  Jolin 
Pierpoiit,  Dn  Lyman  Beeeher,  and  Hon.  Neal  Dow;  and  in 
due  time  a  bill,  with  the  peoidiar  features  of  the  Maine  Law, 
was  passed  May  22,  to  go  into  operation  in  sixty  days. 
*'THIJS  TUE  LAW  OF  THE  DAUGHTER  BECAME 
THE  LAW  OF  THE  MOTHER/' 

In  March,  1852,  the  Territory  of  Minnesota  enacted  the  law, 
and  it  was  duly  ratified  by  the  vote  of  the  people  ;  May  7,  Rhode 
Island  accepted  it ;  Doc.  20,  the  Legislature  of  Vermont ;  a  few 
months  after,  the  Legislature  of  Michigan ;  June  14,  1854, 
Corineeticut;  the  same  year,  Ohio;  in  1855,  Indiana,  Illinoifi, 
Iowa,  New  Hampshire,  and  Wisconsin,  but  twice  vetoed  in  the 
latter  State.  In  Delaware,  a  statute,  in  its  general  features 
prohibitory,  but  lacking  some  of  the  pmvisiona  of  tlie  Maine 
Law,  was  pai^aed  in  1855,  but  was  replaced  by  the  law  of 
lieenge  in  1857-  In  Michigan,  the  law  of  1S53  was  ratified  by 
popular  vote.  This  being  declared  an  unconstitutional  mode 
of  legislation,  it  was  re-enacted,  without  the  clause  of  sub- 
mission,  in  1855.  In  Fennsjlvatiia,  in  1854,  the  Maine  Law 
was  lost,  on  its  submission  to  the  people,  by  a  majority  of 
three  thousiuid  votes  against  it,  in  a  large  poll  of  three 
hundred  thousand  votes. 

In  Albany,  K.  Y.,  an  exciting  scene  was  witnessed  on  the 
28th  of  January,  1854.  A  large  company  of  the  friends  of 
temperance  assembled  at  the  Delcvan  House,  whence  they 
moved  in  procession,  led  by  the  Albany  Artillery  Company, 
through  the  principal  streets  to  the  Capitol,  where  they  entered, 
by  permission,  the  Assembly  chamber,  with  an  immense  roll  of 
three  hundred  thousimd  petitioners  for  a  Maine  Law.  They 
were  addressed  by  Dr.  Charles  Jewett,  Wm.  U.  Burleigh,  and 
Kev.  John  Marsh,  D.D,'  On  the  9th  of  March  the  bill  passed 
the  Senate,  21  to  1 1 ;  and  the  House  soon  after,  78  to  42,  seven 
absent;  but  it  was  vctot^d  by  Gov.  Seymour.  A  hot  poHtical- 
temperance  campaign  followed,   resulting  in   tlie  election   of 


'TcmperHnce  Recollcoionfl,'*  hy  Rev.  John  Miirah,  D.D.»  p.  256, 
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Gov.  Myron  H.  Clai'k,  and  the  enactment  of  the  Maine  Law 
by  a  joint  votu  of  101  to  56.  On  April  9, 1855,  it  became  a  law, 
Tlitus,  in  a  goodly  nnmber  of  States  and  Territoriesj  laws 
ware  enacted,  modeled  largely  upon  that  of  Maine.  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  also  followed.  It  is  said  tliat, 
when  Qneen  Victoria  appended  her  name  to  the  Kew  Bruns- 
wick lavr,  she  expressed  the  wish  that  such  a  statute  could  be 
made  binding  on  her  whole  United  Kingdom, 


EFFECTS  OF  THE  ilAIKE  LAVf. 

In  the  city  of  Portland^  at  the  time  of  the  paasage  of  the  law,  June  2, 
1851,  there*  were  horn  300  to  4UU  places  where  mtoxicating"  liquors  were 
sold,  lo  the  year  previous,  there  were  eommitttul  to  the  House  of  Cor- 
rection, for  drunkenness,  74  persons;  Hubtiefjuently,  from  June  to  the 
16th  of  Octobtir^  8;  uud  from  Oetober  16  to  December  31,  none.  On  the 
15th  of  June,  1853,  the  house  was  empty. 

Tiie  above  was  stated  by  the  mayor  of  the  city  in  lus  An- 
nual Report, 

In  Bangor^  the  second  city  of  Maine,  there  were  106  sellers,  and  men 
were  drunk  and  fighting  every  day  in  the  streets.  Nineteen  conimitmenta 
were  made  in  three  months  to  the  county  jail  for  breaehes  of  the  ^yeace. 
For  three  monthii  after  the  law  went  into  operation  there  were  but  eight 
commitments.  During  this  quarter,  4,000  gallons  of  liquor  were  seized 
and  destroyed,  and  a  still  larger  amount  kept  from  landing,  Dmnkarda 
even  deckred  that,  as  the  liquor  was  out  of  thiiir  sight,  they  had  lost 
their  de*d re  for  it;  the  **abodeH  of  wretched nt^sn  and  want  were  trans- 
formed  into  dwellings  of  peace  and  plenty,  and  children,  Ix^fore  deprived 
of  schools  and  the  Sabbath,  w^crc  richly  enjoying  them.**  The  cost  of 
drunkards  in  the  lloime  of  Correction  was  reduced  72  i>er  cent, ;  and  of 
pttuperb  in  the  poor-houRe,  1>7  per  cent. 

This  report  was  made  to  the  citizens  in  a  public  meeting, 
withont  contradiction. 

In  the  city  of  Lowell,  Mass*,  according  to  a  statement  of  the  mayor,  for 
the  two  montfji*  ending  Septemlier  22,  1851,  there  were  committed  to  the 
watch-house  IID  in  a  state  of  dninkennesa;  there  were  besides  reported 
as  being  seen  drunks  not  arrested,  390 ;  total,  500. 

This  was  previous  to  the  enactment  of  the  law. 
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In  the  corT(»sponding  months  of  the  next  year,  when  the  Maino  Iaw 
was  in  forco,  thore  were  committed  to  the  wateh-hiouso  for  drunkennesa, 
70;  reported  as  seen  drunk,  but  not  arretted,  110;  total,  180;  dirainntioa, 
390.  The  amount  of  drunkenness  for  tho  month  ending  Octol>er  3SJ, 
1852,  was  67  per  cent,  k^ss  than  the  eorre^* ponding  month  of  the  previoua 
yeur.  The  judge  of  the  Police  Court  of  Springfiehl  reported  a  diminu- 
t ion  of  drunkenness  of  more  than  75  percent.  In  Worcester,  the  num- 
ber of  coramitinenta  for  dmnkenneaa,  from  June  to  September,  woa  64 
hiss  than  in  the  same  months  in  1852;  106  leas  than  the  same  in  1850. 
In  the  city  of  Providence  there  were  committed  to  tho  watch-house,  for 
druokenness  and  small  nssaulLs  growing  out  of  drunkennean,  from  July  1& 
to  October  10,  1852,  (the  first  three  months  under  the  new^  lawj  177; 
ditto,  for  corresponding  months  of  the  previoua  year,  282 — a  diminution 
of  one  third. 

From  Mr.  Dow's  report  as  Mayor  of  Portland,  it  appeare 
that  the— 

Dumber  of  commitments  to  the  jail  of  Portland  for  crime,  from  June  1 
to  December  1,  of  1850,  the  year  prior  to  the  Jaw^,  was  192;  for  the 
corresponding  month  subsequent  to  its  enactment,  89;  but  of  these,  58 
were  liquor  sellers  imprisoned,  leaving  but  til  commit ments  ^^inst  the 
182.  la  Bangor,  the  commitments  for  crime  sank,  in  three  montha,  from 
19  to  8.  In  Lowell,  Mass.,  the  criminal  business  of  the  Police  Court  waa 
reduced,*  in  three  months,  25  per  cent,,  including  liquor  cases,  and  ex- 
cluding these,  38  per  cent.  ^ 

Said  a  member  of  tlie  Common  Cooncil  of  Springfield^  and 
hi&  deelanitioii  was  backed  by  the  mayor : 

We  are  not  without  proofs,  positive  and  unmi«takal>le,  such  as  must 
rejoice  the  heart  of  every  friend  of  humanity  among  us,  that  the  Maine 
Law  is  beneficial  in  ita  working  in  Spnngfield.  By  a  careful  collatioD 
of  the  records,  it  is  shown  that  there  has  been  a  diminution  of  thirty  p^ 
cent,  in  the  commitments  to  our  House  of  CoiTcction  for  dninkenneaa, 
assaults,  larceny,  disturbance  of  the  peace,  ami  vagalxjndism,  from  July 
22  to  October  a,  1S51,  and  the  same  period,  July  22  to  October  3,  1852. 

Said  the  Hon.  Amjisa  Walker,  of  Massaehtieetta,  candidate 
for  the  office  of  lieutenant-governor,  in  reply  to  questions  put 
by  the  State  Central  Committee: 

T  was,  as  most  of  you  know,  in  favor  of  the  paiisage  of  that  law.  I 
believed  it  would  diminish  th«  uae  of   intoxicating   drinks,   and  con- 
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flequently  diminish  rrime  and  pfl^iperism,  and  tht*reby  promott*  the  hap- 
piness and  proaperity  tif  thu  p«oiik\  So  U%r  as  I  Imvt!  lenrDed,  such 
results  have  already  tnkvn  pUice  in  those  citie«  and  towoy  in  which  the 
law  has  been  fully  executed.  1  have  the  most  reliable  iNFORMATtoN 
that  in  auch  places  crime  has  been  lessened  three  fourths,  and  pauperism 
in  a  corresponding  ratio* 

III  Providence,  R.  L,  the  cooiraitinents  for  crime  in  each  of 
the  first  three  months  of  the  hiw  sank  from  161  to  1)9.  They 
were  one  third  less  than  in  the  corresponding  months  of  the 
preceding  year. 

On  the  7th  of  July,  1853,  Levi  Underwotd,  E&q.,  State's 
Attorney  of  Cliittenden  County,  Vermont,  wrote  thus  to  a 
gentleman : 

The  law,  so  far  as  I  have  seen  and  known  its  operationa,  has  put  an 
eod  to  drunkenness*  and  crime  ahnost  entirely,  Within  this  towD^  from 
December  1,  1853,  until  March  8^  1853,  complaints  were  made  to  me, 
almost  daily,  for  breaehes  of  the  peace ;  and,  on  investi^ition,  I  was  satisfied 
that  nine  tenths  of  the  crimes  committed  duriiig  that  time  were  caused 
by  drunkenness.  Since  the  8th  of  March,  two  complaints  only  have 
been  made  for  such  oflfensea,  and  only  one  was  caused  by  dnmkenness. 
I  consider  the  improvement  the  fruit  of  the  **  Maine  Law/*  nod  of  the 
twenty-second  section  in  particular.  The  law  is  more  popular  now  than 
when  first  enacted. 

The  editor  of  the  "  Burlington  Courier"  says: 

In  1852,  when  the  present  jailer  took  charge  of  the  jail,  there  were 
seven  in  its  ccHsi,  and  that  there  have  since  been,  at  different  times, 
thirty  others;  but  now,  dncc  the  I^laine  Law  has  had  time  to  produce  its 
legitimate  effects,  locks  and  keys  are  useless,  as  the  jail  is  without  a 
tenant.  And  further,  be  does  not  know  that  a  similar  state  of  things 
ever  existed  there  l>efore. 

In  an  article  written  by  Mr,  Dow,  while  Mayor  of  Portland, 
we  find  the  following  statement : 

In  June,  1851»  when  the  law  was  passed,  there  were  in  this  city  at  least 
three  hundred  open  mm  shops,  in  some  of  which  liquors  of  all  sorts  were 
sold.  We  may  estimate  the  receipts  of  these  shops,  at  the  very  lowest, 
at  |3  each  per  day^which  will  amount  in  a  year  to  t328,50€. 

This  enormous  sum  was  expended  chiefly  by  the  poorer  part  of  our 
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population,  who  were  id  Jilmoj^t  ev<Ty  instance  deprived  thereby  of  arttclcii 
of  comfort  or  necessity  in  their  fiimiliejr).  In  addition  to  all  the  p<:>verty 
and  pauperism  which  resulted  from  such  an  appropriation  of  eamiDgSf 
there  was  the  idleness,  wmUi  of  time,  vice  and  snJfering  and  crime,  alwayB 
flowing  forth  in  a  copious  and  uninterrupted  stream  from  the  grog-shope* 

Ttis  sum  of  ♦^aS.oUO  would  purehaise  6^1,700  barrels  of  f1our»  at  $5  per 
barrel,  or  more  than  30,000  cords  of  wood  and  30,000  barrels  of  flour. 
Auy  pcrsoa  who  has  made  no  estimate  of  the  vast  loss  sustained  bj  the 
community  by  the  rum  traffic,  ^ill  be  amazed  at  the  results  which  would 
follow  from  a  proper  use  of  this  great  sura.     For  ex  ampler 

There  has  been  expended  am^uidly  in  Porthmd,  at  llie  lowest  estimate, 
(before  the  Maine  Law,)  money  enough  to  pay  the  rent  of  1,000  families, 
at  $100  each;  to  buy  five  barrels  of  flour  and  five  cords  of  wood  each,  for 
1,000  families;  to  pay  pew  rent  for  1,000  families,  nt  flo  each;  to  buy 
clothf^  for  1,000  families,  at  $50  caeh;  whoes  for  ?^ame,  at  $*10  each;  ^hool 
books  for  same,  at  $10  each;  city  taxes  for  same,  at  $10  each;  to  pay 
doctor^s  bill«  for  175  families^,  at  $17  />0  each;  and  to  erect  100  comfort- 
able aufl  substantia)  dwellings  for  the  families  of  the  same  number  of 
working-meu,  at  $tJ00  each ;  and  to  do  this  every  year,  amounting  in  all 
to  the  sum  of  $32a  000 1 

In  each  of  the  States  of  its  adoption,  the  Midne  Law  greatly  added 
to  the  amount  and  availahleness  of  hunmn  labor.  Intemperate,  indolent, 
and  vicious  men  have,  under  its  operation,  become  sober,  tmd  ready  and 
witling  to  go  into  the  fit'ld  and  the  workshop;  and  the  money  that  was 
wasted  on  liquor  now  brings  into  the  family  useful  articles,  and  increases 
the  demand  for  goods  and  provisions. 

STATE.MENT  OF  BISHOP  BUKGES3. 
In  reply  to  several  qiierie43  made  of  him,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bur- 
gess, Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Epi&copal  Chnrcli  in  Maiue, 
published  interesting  and  valuable  answers.     Among  them  are 
tlie  following  : 

Q.  2.  Hiis  it  (the  law)  justified  the  erpectations  entertained  in  it  by  its 
friends  at  the  time  of  its  pa.sdtige  ? 

.1.  What  were  their  actual  expectations,  I  cannot  venture  to  say;  but 
every  reasonable  expectation  mus^t  have  been  more  than  satisfied.  What- 
ever it  ja  in  the  power  of  a  proMbitory  law  to  accomplish  without  extreme 
lie  verity  or  ini[uisitnrial  sterutiny^  this  law  has  generally,  in  my  opinion, 
accompliBhed,  Those  who  are  bent  upon  obtaining  liquor  can  and  df> 
succeed;  but  it  has  ceased  to  be  an  article  of  traffic;  it  ha**  ceai^ed  to  prt - 
sent  any  open  temptation;  the  yoimg  are  comparatively  safe;  and  all  the 
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evils  of  public  drinking-shops  and  bars  are  removed,  together  with  the  in- 
terest of  a  large  body  of  men  in  upholding  them  for  their  own  peculiar  • 
advantage. 

Q.  3.  Have  there  been  any  reactions  in  public  opinion,  so  as  to  induce 
the  belief  that,  at  a  future  day,  it  might  be  repealed? 

A,  In  my  opinion  quite  the  contrary.  Should  the  law  be  repealed, 
which  seems  in  the  highest  degree  improbable,  it  will  be  the  result  merely 
of  political  arrangements ;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  any  political  party 
would  venture  on  a  measure  so  hazardous  to  its  own  prospects.  Un- 
doubtedly many  discreet  and  conscientious  persons  saw  strong  objections 
to  some  features  of  the  law,  and  still  feel  their  force.  But  multitudes 
who  doubted  the  expediency  of  adopting  it,  would,  I  believe,  regret  and 
resist  its  repeal. 

Q,  4.  Has  the  law  been  generally  executed,  and  the  amount  of  intoxi- 
cation been  speedily  diminished  in  the  State  in  consequence? 

A,  The  law  has  been,  I  believe,  generally  executed,  though  not  every- 
where with  equal  energy ;  and  the  amount  of  intoxication  has  been,  in 
consequence,  most  evidently,  and  even,  I  think  I  may  say,  wonderfully 
diminished. 

Q.  5.  Has  the  health,  wealth,  morality,  and  general  prosperity  of  the 
State  been  promoted  by  it  ? 

A.  Unquestionably. 

Q.  6.  Has  the  law  been  found,  in  its  operation,  to  be  oppressive  to  any 
citizens  not  guilty  of  its  violation  ? 

A.  So  far  as  I  know,  not  in  the  least. 

With  such  testimony  from  a  gentleman  of  high  character 
and  standing,  of  great  calmness,  close  and  accurate  observation, 
all  should  be  satisfied. 

The  foregoing  facts,  showing  the  earliest  eflEects  of  the 
Maine  Law,  were  collected  and  published  over  the  signatures  of 
such  eminent  gentlemen  as  Anson  G.  Phelps,  Esq.,  Thonjas 
DeWitt,  D.D.,  Tliomas  Denny,  Stephen  H.  Tyng,  D.D.,  W.  E. 
Dodge,  Esq.,  Eev.  Bishop  Edmund  S.  Janes,  D.D.,  John 
D.  Hurlbut,  W.  R.  Williams,  D.D.,  Benjamin  J.  Ilowland, 
John  Marsh,  D.D.,  etc. 

The  effect  in  the  State  of  New  York  has  been  related  by 
Rev.  John  Marsh/  D.D. : 

»  Temperance  Recollections,"  pp.  284,  288,  291,  292,  etc. 
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Tlmjughout  the  city  and  State  there  was  gilencMi    **  for  half  an  hour.** 
McQ  of  all  parties  were  imprejHsed  with   the  vastness  of  the  change  thiit- 
would  come  over  the  coraraumty  and  the  Bacrifices  which  many  heavy 
dealers  must  be  called  to  make.     The  general    feelings  in  the  city  aric^ 
throughout  the  State  was,  that  the  law  would  became  the  governing  rnl^^ 
of  the  State,     Scarce  any  were  to  be  found  among  the  venden  thtynaelvM^ 
who  were  of  a  contrury  upiuion. 

In  a  short  time  c|iiestions  were  arising  relative  to  the  constittitiouality 
the  law;  and  wome  judges  of  inferior  courts  had  given  opinions  on 
aubject  adverse  to  the  law,  which  were  at  once  seized  upon  by  its  en( 
Some  diatingidshed  men  In  New  York  city,  also,  eminent  lawycra, 
ex[jresscd  themselves  strongly  and  ndver.sely  on  some  points  of  the  hi!\ 
the  rcHiilt  of  which  waa  that  tlie  mayor  not  only  refused  to  exert  any  po; 
tive  iutluence   for  the  enforcement  of  the  law  until  it^*  constitutional] 
was  settled  in  the  coui*ts,  but  warned  hiB  police  of  the  penalties  whi^^^ 
would  be  visited  upon  them  should  any  of  them  make  mistakes  in  am^s^s 


ing  any,  in  the  perform itace  of  duty,  for  violation  of  the  law.     The  entiHHi 
pinvi^r  of  the  city  government  was  at  once  neutralised.     So  was  it  also  / 

Albany ;  but  not  bo  in  other  cities. 

In  hiB  message  at  the  opening  of  the  Legislature^  January,  1856,  60^^- 
ernor  Clark  said;     *'The  Act  for  the  Suppression  of  Intemperance,  Pav^^ 

perisra,  and  Crime,   passed   by  the   Legislature,    in  accordance  with  tt»* 
elearly  expressed  demands  of  the  people,  went  into  operation  on  the  FourtJb 
of  July  last,  notwitlistanding  it  has  been  aubjected  to  an  opposition  moi"*> 
persistent^  unscrupidous.  and  defJant  than  is  often  incurred  by  an  act  €0^ 
legislation ;  and  though  legal  and  magisterial  influence,  often  acting  u»— 
oliieially  and  extrajudicially,  have  combined  to  render  it  imperative  t/t> 
forestall  the  decision  of  court*,  wrest  the  statute  from  its  obvious  meaning'^ 
and  create  a  general  distrust  in,  if  not  hostility  to,  all  legislative  restric- 
tions of  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  liqnors,  it  has  still,  outside  of  otir  large? 
cities,  been  generally  obeyed.     The  infliucnce  is  visible,  in  a  marked  dinfc^ 
inution  of  the  evils  w^hich  it  sought  to  remedy.'' 

The  autumnal  elections  in  the  State  were  favorable  to  the  law.  Bu*- 
little  could  be  expected  by  its  opponents  from  the  new  Legislature.  Two 
judges  of  one  judicial  district  had  pronounced  it  iinconstitutioxial  amA 
void.  Some  distinguished  lawyers,  in  New  York,  had  given  their  privat 
opinion  on  the  same  side*  This  had  drawn  out  some  of  the  best  talent  < 
the  State:  Judge  Edmunds,  Chief* Justice  Savage.  Judge  Shanklan^ 
Judge  Conklyu,  and  others,  in  its  support.     As  it  was  known  that 
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^hole  subject  would  be  brought  before  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  March, 
all  eyes  were  upon  that,  to  see  what  its  decision  on  the  constitutionality 
of  the  law  would  be.  That  court  was  composed  of  eight  judges.  By 
that  court,  on  the  29th  of  March,  the  law  was  pronounced  unconstitu- 
tional ;  five  of  the  judges  united  in  the  decision,  namely :  Denio,  A.  8. 
Johnson,  Comstock,  Selden,  Hubbard;  and  three  dissenting:  Mitchell, 
Wright,  and  T.  A.  Johnson. 

After  various  struggles  for  a  new  law,  the  Legislature  adjourned,  leav- 
ing the  State  without  any  law  touching  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors. 
Thus  were  all  the  hopes  of  temperance  men  in  the  State  of  New  York  of 
legislative  aid  baffled  and  scattered  to  the  winds. 

The  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  was  received  with  great  exultation 
by  distillers  and  venders,  and  with  approbation  by  many  highly  respect- 
able gentlemen,  strong  political  partisans,  (for  prohibition  was  viewed  as 
a  child  of  the  Republican  party,)  and  many  men  of  wealth  who  **  drank 
wine  in  bowls  and  cared  not  for  the  affliction  of  Joseph ; "  but  it  filled  with 
anxiety  and  concern  nearly  all  the  patriotic,  philanthropic,  self-denjdng, 
and  religious  men  of  the  State,  and  drew  tears  from  many  a  victim  of  the 
cup,  who  daily  prayed  lead  me  not  into  temptation. 

The  State  of  New  York  subsequently  adopted  an  "  Excise 
Law  "  on  the  principle  of  license. 

Copious  facts  in  regard  to  the  good  effect  of  the  law  in  other 
States  might  be  produced,  but  would  only  encumber  our  pages. 

P'or  five  years  the  law  stood  well  in  the  "Dirigo"  State, 
vrithout  any  political  change.     Breweries  and  distilleries  were 

*  A  most  trapric  event  followed  the  decision  of  the  court,  in  the  death  of  Benja- 
€iiin  F.  Harwood,  the  long-beloved  and  honored  clerk  of  the  court  Tlie  prohib- 
itory law  was  his  only  hope  of  escape  from  that  terrible  death  which  followed  ihe 
^Oup.  On  the  morning  of  the  decision  he  entreated  one  of  the  judges  to  spare  the 
-law.  Said  he,  "Sir,  you  know  I  am  addicted  to  drinking;  but  you  do  not  know 
"— oo  living  person  can  know — how  I  have  struggled  to  break  off  this  habit. 
^Ouetimes  I  have  succeeded ;  and  then,  these  accursed  liquor  bars,  like  so  many 
•traps,  iiave  effected  my  fall.  For  this  reason  I  have  labored  for  the  prohib- 
IttW.  Your  decision  is,  with  me,  a  matter  of  life  and  death."  When  the  de- 
WBB  handed  him  to  record,  he  felt  it  to  be  like  signing  his  own  death  war- 
He^  failed  him ;  despair  .seized  him ;  amid  the  horrors  of  delirium-tremens 
r  men  could  not  hold  him,  he  sunk  away;  and  in  less  than  four  days 
lore.    All  Sunday  and   Monday  it  was  the  topic  of  conversation  in 
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Jill  swept  awaj  froiii  the  State,  and  but  little  dnuikenness  ex- 
isted, except  near  the  border's  of  other  States.  In  the  election 
of  1S55,  '56  a  new  political  party  came  into  power.  Financial 
questions  and  personal  amuiosities  were  involvcdj  and  Maine, 
after  enjojioij  her  celebrated  statute  five  years,  becoming  an 
asylum  where  reformed  men  might  safely  pursue  tlieir  avoca 
tions  without  exposure  to  temptation,  and  the  admiration  of  all 
nations,  experienced  a  political  reverse,  and  her  famous  law 
was  repealed.  But  Maine  did  not  long  remain  under  a  cloud. 
A  new  proliibitory  law  was  enacted  early  in  1858,  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  in  June,  whose  verdict  was,  for  License, 
5,912;  for  Prohibition,  28,8G4.  Such  a  popular  expression 
greatl}  enhiuieed  the  moral  power  of  the  statute. 
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BE8U  LT8    a  A  IN  ED. 


(1826^1800.) 

IF  nothing  elee  had  been  accompli^slied  bj  the  immenge  ef- 
forts wliich  had  been  put  forth  in  tlie  cause  of  temperance, 
from  ite  iK^giriiiing  down  to  1850,  but  to  demonstrate  the  im- 
pKieticabillty  of  l^v- 
erj  raeajsurc  short 
of  total  abstineuce, 
as  a  means  t»f  re- 
form, cnougli 
would  have  been 
gained,  to  comperi- 
iiiate  for  all  the  ex- 
enditiires  of  mon- 
ey and  labor.  But 
this  was  not  all. 
Great  and  l>eneti- 
cent  results  were 
seen  in  every  part 
of  the  land.  Crime  and  panperi^in  wm'e  gmdually  diminishing, 
there  wa8  a  perceptible  improvement  in  public  order  and  mo- 
rality, and  many  households  had  been  blessed.  This  move- 
ment, originating  with  the  most  diBtinguiehed  ministei*s  und 
^embers  of  the  churchc.'^,  and  chiefly  eustained  by  them,  had 
ttiru  greatly  blessed  aiul  purified  the  churches  themselves. 
tual   use,  and  the  traffic  in   intoxicating  liquor's  al^s 

iu?rly  lieen  considered  compatible  with  good  standing  in 

but,  under  the  new  developments  of  facts  aud 

tre  had  been  a  great  change  of  sentiment.     The 

8  question,  and  the  administration  of  iliscipline 
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which  was  consequent  upon  it,  occasioncid  great  commotion  in 
some  cluirches,  }>iit  the  result  was  a  higher  laonil  elevation  and 
an  increased  spiritual  power. 

These  good  results  were  visible  in  all  classes  of  societj. 
As  early  as  1834:  a  distinguished  gentleman  from  Wasliington 
wrote,  ''  Every  day  I  mark  in  tliu  various  classes  of  society, 
from  the  highest  departments  of  the  General  Government  to 
the  Icjwest  meclumic  and  laborer,  the  strong,  irresistible  influ- 
ence of  tlie  Temperance  Reformation.-' 

At  this  time  the  directors  of  the  Worcester  and  Boston  Rail- 
road had  voted  not  to  employ  any  man  who  used  ardent  spirits; 
many  stage  proprietors  hud  done  the  same;  and  on  many 
steam-boats,  in  different  parts  of  the  eoimtry,  ardent  s])irits 
were  not  allowed.  On  more  than  1,000  ships  it  had  l>een  dis- 
continued; ami  in  foreign  ports  tern pc-rance  sea-captains  from 
Auicrica  obtained  freight  in  preference  to  others* 

In  1835  it  was  reported  that  in  the  counties  of  Plymouth, 
Bristol,  and  Barnstable,  constiniting  what  was  cjilled  **  Old  Col* 
ony,"  in  a  population  of  about  120,000  inhal>itauts,  no  licenses 
for  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits  had  been  granted  for  three  years, 
and  at  sessicms  of  the  courts  in  those  counties,  alter  a  vacation 
of  three  months  in  one,  four  in  another,  and  seven  in  the  other, 
there  were  but  two  indictments  in  the  whole  of  them,  and  these 
not  for  aggravated  offenses. 

In  the  year  1835  **  more  than  8,000  temperance  societies  had 
been  formed  in  the  United  States,  embracing  more  than  1,500,000 
meuibers.  Twenty-three  of  these  societies  were  State  societies, 
l>eiug  one  in  every  State,  except  one,  throughout  the  Union. 
M*)re  than  4,000  distilleries  had  been  stopped,  and  8,000  mer- 
chants had  ceased  to  sell  ardent  spirits.  Jlore  than  1,200^ 
vessels  sail  from  our  ports  in  which  it  is  not  used." 

There  had  been  a  great  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  dis- 
tilled spirits  imported  into  the  country.  From  1822  to  1829 
ths  total  iniportatitm  was  S5,48t),218  gallons.  From  1830  to 
1837  the  total  number  of  gallons  imported  was  22,050,(^04. 
During  this  time,  in  which  the  consumption  of  distilled  lit|uoi'8 
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liad  diminished  13,435,614  gallons,  the  population  had  increaeed 
about  three  millions.  And  at  the  Bame  time  tlie  decrease  of 
home-made  spirite  had  been  more  than  that  of  the  impoHed 
article,  as  distilleries  had  dimiuished  in  a  greater  proportion. 

But  wliile  there  had  been  thin  rliininution  in  tlie  qnantiTv  of 
ardeitt  spirits,  the  use  of  wine  had  been  increased.  In  lSif*> 
the  importation  of  wines  was  i3,436,460  gallongi,  leaving  for 
home  consumption  ii;741*,40o  gallont^.  In  183ti  the  iinjjortation 
of  wines  was  7,583,578  gallons,  and  the  home  consumption 
7»178,398  galloUB.  The  number  of  gallons  of  wine  imported 
and  consumed,  from  1822  to  1S29  inelusive,  was  19,126,862; 
from  1830  to  1837  inclusive,  38,804,430— a  gain  of  19,767,5(>8 
gallons  of  wines,  against  a  dimiiuitiou  of  13,435,614  gallons  of 
distilled  spirits  imported  aud  consumed. 

At  first  sight  it  would  seem  that  no  progress  had  been  made 
in  the  practical  results  of  the  temperance  enterprise.  But 
when  it  is  reniemljered  tliat  the  population  of  the  country  had 
increafied  nearly  one  fourth,  and  the  number  of  distilleries  in 
our  laud  liad  greatly  diminished^  (4,000  distilleries  having  been 
stopped,)  it  will  Ik*  apparent  that  a  great  advance  had  really  been 
made.  Besides,  the  princ5i>le  of  total  abstinence  fromJei*tne>ited 
licpiors  was  not  generally  sidopted  until  about  183fi. 

Nonu*n  are  more  entitled  to  be  heard  m  regard  to  the  results 
of  tlie  temperance  enterprise  at  this  date  than  the  Executive 
Committee  of  tlie  Amerieiui  Temperance  Union.  lu  their  re- 
port in  1839  they  say: 

Continual  progress  hm  been  made  in  almost  every  section  of  the  coun- 
try, and  every  employment,  in  tlie  work  of  purification.  Few  familiea  of 
rhiiraoter  find  respcctnbility  now  otTer  to  their  j^iieKta  the  more  vindent 
intoxicating?  drinks  ;  ond^  to  a  very  wide  extent,  thr  iiae  of  the  milder 
and  comparatively  liannless  is  now,  at  the  dinner-table  or  the  soeJal  drele, 
unknown^  when-,  Init  a  short  time  afro,  they  were  viewed  as  indispensable 
to  health  or  reputable  stand  in  jLf.  But  few  churches  of  an  evanfxelical 
chanicter  have,  for  a  conHiderahle  period,  admitted  those  to  their  eora- 
raanion  wdio  manufacture,  vend,  or  hulvituully  use  spirituous  liquors. 

The  committee  feel  justified  in  sayingj  that  on  farms,  in  manufactories, 
in  workshops,  in  our  merchant -vessels,  tishing-craft,  whalers,  in  the  army, 
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nnd  in  the  cburches  of  Christ,  the  demon  ha.5  scarce  a  place  to  nestle;  and 
fhat  whilo  munv  a  miserable  drunkard  hits  l>een  reformed  and  restored  to 
Ills  family  and  to  God,  at  least  100,000  of  our  ]>opiilation  are  now  sobeir 
men  who,  withotit  the  temperance  effort,  would  have  been  common  dniuk- 
arrls.  Th»?  fjital  delusions  by  vvliieh  ftithersi,  husbandi<,  son;*,  and  brothers 
are  Kfill  brought  to  rnio,  and  once  happy  fsimilien  writhe  amid  th^  most 
heart-rending  agoak^j  arc  now  cliietlj  in  ti|>]iling  houifes,  dram-shops, 
taverns,  splendid  hotels;  in  the  navy,  in  ateam-boats,  at  public  dlnneiB 
and  evening  ^mrties;  at  treats,  at  elections  and  political  meetings;  at 
gatherings alK>ut  judicial  tribunals;  at  the  Feats  of  State  Ijegiwlatures  and 
(peculiarly  luimiliating)  of  the  National  Congri"S8,  And  even  these  are 
fai^t  yielding  up  the  long'posi*eased  but  cruel  right  of  making  earth  a 
helU 
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The  tippling- house  and  tavem-biir  system  is  tottering  to  its  base. 
Treats  at  election  and  treats  after  election,  the  wine  party  made  by  tlie 
governor  of  a  State,  or  a  memlier  of  a  State  or  a  National  Legislature,  are 
frowned  upon  by  enlightened  freemen,  and  viewed  as  unworthy  the  ruieni 
and  lawgivers  of  a  great  republic. 

The  practice  of  health-drinking  has  ceased  in  the  high  circles  of  Europe; 
and  where  ii  ib  continued  here  it  is  often  boldly  met  with  a  response  in  a 
glass  of  wjiter,  rehtikiiti*  the  man  who  pledgea,  and  showing  the  folly  of 
wishing  ti  whala  t^i  Into  his  mouth  which  ^^  steals 

away  th< 
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And  yet  there  are  deep  ^Imdes  upon  the  picture.  Inteniper- 
aneu  Atill  fearfully  iiboiiiided,  and  the  cumiiiittee  Biiy  in  the 
same  report : 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  be«m  done,  a  tliird  part  of  the  male  adult 
population  in  many  place.**  are  swpjit  hj  strong  drink  into  the  grave. 
The  mort*  X'inilcnt  the  poison  the  more  mad  are  men  upon  their  idoli?).  A 
atranger  coming  to  inuuy  of  our  cities  attending  our  police  courts  and  ex- 
amining our  penitentiaries,  almsbouM?^,  and  hospitals,  filled  with  the 
victims  of  strong  drink,  would  say  that  nothing  bad  been  doae  for  teni- 
peranee.  To  onr  diAgrtvce  and  terror,  dee<lp  of  the  greatest  atrocity  an- 
constantly  committed  by  drunken  men  and  drunken  wotnen.  Crime 
treads  on  crime,  and  blood  touches  blood.  Even  tbe  official  returns  of 
Massachuiiett^,  a  State  pre-eminent  in  industry,  morality,  and  good  order, 
for  1888,  show  that  the  numlx^r  of  paupers  produced  by  intemfHTance  was 
8,080,  taxing  her  for  their  support  |170,000;  ami  thiit  five  sixths  of  the 
4,000  in  her  penitentiaries  were  habitual ly  intemperate.  The  angel  of 
tompeTance  has  swept  over  our  land  and  purified  our  mountain- tops,  but 
left  our  valleys  full  of  dead  men's  l>one!<  and  rottenness. 

A  considerable  advance  \vm  made  npon  this  condition  of 
tilings  dm^ing  the  next  twelve  vear^j  ending  with  1850. 

The  work  of  reformation  which  had  teen  bo  marked  between 
182r)  and  184<)  crmtiniied  to  go  forward  from  ls40  to  about 
1855  or  1858.  The  principle  of  total  abstinence,  wliich  had 
been  qtiite  generally  accepted  by  the  temperance  societies  as 
early  as  1836  to  1838,  and  which  was  very  extensively  carried 
out  into  the  varions  commimiticB,  received  a  fresh  and  more 
powerful  indon^enient  from  the  Washingtonian  refonnation, 
from  the  Sons  of  Temperance,  from  Dr.  Sewairs  demonstrative 
platei?,  and  the  testimonies  of  other  eminent  physicians. 

The  nse  of  alcoholic  (Spirits,  even  wine,  was  very  extensively 
discontinued  at  pnblic  dinners  and  on  other  special  occasions. 
Tlie  new  and  magniUcent  Delevan  House,  in  Albany,  was  opened 
on  temperance  principles,  and  many  otlier  hotels  also  discon- 
tinued the  furnishing  of  intoxicating  liquors  to  guests.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  opened  his  house  at  "Washing- 
ti»n  without  intoxicating  drinks.  At  the  inauguration  of  Hon. 
Edward  Everett,  a^  rresident  of  Harvard  College^  in  184ti,  six 
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hundrt^d  distingiiislied  citizens  of  Massaclmsetts,  and  the  e!it§ 
of  New  EiigliUid,  sat  down  to  dinner  witliout  any  kind  of  al- 
coholic liquors.  Mure  than  three  fifths  of  all  the  undergradu- 
ates of  Yale  College  took  the  pledge  of  total  abstinence.  In  a 
great  entertainment  given  in  I3o.ston,  in  1S4VI,  to  the  National 
Medical  Con%*ention,  where  more  than  %\x  hundred  physieiaii^i 
were  present,  not  a  drop  of  intoxicating  liquor  was  provided. 
At  the  annual  meeting  of  tlie  New  York  Medical  Si>ciety,  total 
abstinence  was  fully  sustained  by  the  most  distinguished  phy- 
sicians. 

Drunkenness  was  still,  however,  the  characteristic  sin  of 
large  nunihers,  and  its  ravages  %vere  appalling.  In  the  State 
of  New  York  there  were  committed  to  the  jDrisons,  in  184D, 
36,610  persons,  who  committed  the  crimes  for  which  they  were 
arrested  under  the  influence  of  intoxicatiug  liquors;  and  of  the 
poor  in  the  jxjorhouses,  two  thirds,  or  60,260,  %vere  pronounced 
in  the  Assembly  document  paupers  from  intemperance.  In 
Massachusetts  3,341  persons  were  committed  to  prisun  iuv 
crimes  perpetnited  under  the  influence  of  strong  drink.  In 
the  city  of  New  York  there  were  4,425  licensed  liquor  scUers, 
750  selling  witliout  license,  and  3,896  selling  on  the  Sabbath. 
In  Fliiladelphia  there  were  admitted  to  the  almshouse,  in  1840, 
2,325  persons  wiio  were  intoxicated  wlien  received.  In  the 
Mayor's  court  there  were  5,987  cases  of  drunkenness  and  dis- 
orderly conduct.  Such  was  the  long  procession  of  paTipers  and 
criminals,  made  such  by  alcohol,  which  was  yearly  passing  in 
review,  after  all  that  had  been  done. 

But  how  much  more  serious  w^ould  have  been  the  exhibit 
had  there  Ikjcu  no  reform  from  the  dark,  low  state  of  ISOQ- 
1S25,  Thousands  on  tbousaiids  had  been  reclaimed ;  hundreds 
of  thousands  had  been  prevented  from  pursuing  the  dnmk- 
ard's  path,  and  suffering  its  temble  woes ;  and  the  moral  aspects 
of  society  had  incalculably  improved. 

During  the  forty  years  from  1810  to  1850,  there  was  a  very 
great  reduction  in  the  average  quantity  of  intoxicating  liquors 
consumed  in  the  country,     Tlie  consumption  of  distilled  spirits. 
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including  those  imported  and  those  manufactured  in  the  United 
States,  und  also  foreign  wineSj  (the  exports  of  each  kind  being 
dednt'ted,)  was  as  follows  : 

VKAIL  G auxins  COKSUMKO.       a  VlftAGX  PER  ILACTI  I N  H  A  U I T A> T. 

1810... m,  278,  S05  4  3-5  galluns. 

182ii,_., 75,m0,nm  7  1-2 

18:i0  77,196,120  6  ** 

1850 57,428,089  2  1-3         ** 

The  above  tignrcs  have  been  carefully  conipiited  from  data 
selected  from  official  6oiiix:es,  except  those  for  1823,  which  are 
giveu  on   the   authority  of  the  '*  IJoston   UecoiHler/'  and  for 
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lft.^0,011  the  authority  of  the  Old  Ainericau  C3^clopedia  for  that 
year.  Thev  shuw  a  decrease  of  nearly  one  Italf  on  the  average^ 
in  the  consuniption  of  alcoholic  liqn4>rs,  f roni  islU  to  1850,  and 
one  third  as  much  drank  in  1850  as  in  1823. 

Including  all  kinds  of  intoxicant.s,  (heer,  ale,  etc,  with  the 
stronger  liquors,)  and  the  gain  was  from  8  1-2  gallons  per  capita 
in  1810  to  4  MO  gallons  in  1S50. 

A  decrease  of  one  half  in  the  average  consuDiptiun  of  nil 
kinds  of  intoxicants  in  the  country  was  a  great  gain. 

Governor  liriggs  is  reported  to  have  said  before  he  died, 
that  the  Temperance  Reformation  had  been  worth  one  hundred 
millions  of  dullarft  to  Massachusetts  alone. 
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One  of  the  intere.sting  features  of  tluB  period  was  tlie  atten- 
tion devoted  to  tlie  young.  Prior  to  1850  cold  water  arrtiies 
were  organized  in  all  the  cities  and  large  towns.  Tlie  cat  on 
preceding  page  represents  a  giitlicring  of  1,4CJU  destitute  ehil- 
di-en  at  a  dinner  party  in  Faneuil  Hall,  BoBton.  Such  okv^- 
i?ions  were  improved  for  the  inculcation  of  moral  and  religioufi 
leB&ous. 

In  1851  Rev,  Jolin  Marisli,  D,D,j  in  Ids  "  Ualf  Centur)^ 
Tribute," '  said  : 

And  what  has  been  gaiaed  in  other  lands,  who  can  enumerate  ? 

In  ihe  Sandwich  Islanck,  where  a  nation  has  been  rescued  from  utter 
anniliiluliou  hy  dmnkenncaa,  and  become  the  moat  temperate  uatiou  on 
the  globe. 

In  AustniHa^  wlieri*  the  chief  officers  of  the  Governmt^at  and  the  heads 
of  the  Church  congratulate  the  public  upon  the  signal  reform. 

In  Madras,  Ceylon,  and  Bombay,  where  the  mission  churches  are  imbu^ 
ing  t!ie  niind»  of  the  heathen  with  tempemnce  principles,  and  saving  th© 
converted  HiiiditH  from  the  Insidioui*  deatroyer. 

In  Liberia,  a  i>erfect  temperance  republic,  and  in  South  Africii,  where 
thJH  cause  has  proved  the  John  the  Baptist  of  the  Gospel 

In  Hwedcn,  where  the  king  and  queen  think  it  do  condemnation  to  at- 
tend temperance  nicetinga,  and  the  cause  is  viewed  as  the  cause  of  the 
nation. 

(ti  Ireland,  poor,  d  rim  ken,  down -trodden  Ireland,  whore  more  than 
5UO,000  under  Father  Matliew  have  signed  the  pledge,  and  for  che  moat 
part  religiously  kept  it. 

In  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  where  all,  from  the  queen  on  the 
throne  to  the  vilest  outcasts  of  the  gin-shops  of  London,  were  once  bound 
to  the  car  of  alcohol,  the  chain  is  broken,  and  a  million  proclaim  them- 
selves free.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  pays  homage  to  the  opera- 
tions of  the  cause,  and  the  Cobdens,  and  the  Sturges,  and  the  Heyworths, 
§n'v  that  here,  for  England  crushed  with  pauperism  and  crime,  there  yet 
is  hope. 

And,  to  return  to  our  own  continent,  in  the  British  provinces,  where 

the  Sons  of  Temperance  have  marched  through  in  triumph;  in  Canada 

where,  under  the  extraordinary  labors  of  Father  Chiniquy,  half  a  million 

■  have  taken  the  pledgt?;  and   in  the  West  Indies,  where  flourishing  bo- 

eieliea  dzlst.  prodrt-J  •""^*imat<«  resultj*. 
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Dr.  Marsh  also  estimated  that,  in  the  whole  world,  fifteen 
millions  of  people  had  adopted  total  abstinence  principles,  and 
four  times  as  many  more  were  influenced  by  them  more 
or  less  for  good. 

From  1850  to  1855,  and  possibly  to  about  1858,  was  the 
period  of  the  best  average  temperance  habits  in  the  history  of 
this  country  for  at  least  the  last  one  hundred  and  twenty  years. 
Total  abstinence  was  accepted  by  a  large  majority  of  the 
people,  both  in  theory  and  practice,  and  the  old  drinking 
usages  of  the  fathers  had  almost  wholly  disappeai*ed  from 
social  life.  To  understand  what  had  been  done  it  would  be 
necessary  to  go  back  "  to  the  time  when  drinking  was  univers- 
al ;  when  no  table  was  thought  to  be  properly  spread  unless  it 
contained  a  supply  of  intoxicating  drink;  when  no  person 
would  be  deemed  respectable  who  did  not  furnish  it  to  his 
guests ;  when  no  man  had  the  liberty  of  refusing  it  on  its 
being  offered  him  ;  when  no  laborer  could  be  found  who, 
for  any  price,  would  work  without  strong  drink;  wlien  no 
farm,  no  manufacturing,  no  mechanical  work,  could  be  carried 
forward  unless  it  was  furnished ;  when  no  sailor  would  enlist 
for  a  voyage  without  his  spirit  rations ;  and  no  soldier  enter 
the  army  without  this  was  secured ;  when  on  all  parties  of 
pleasure  it  had  a  prominent  place;  when  ministers  of  the 
Gospel,  meeting  for  association  or  ordination,  were  abundantly 
supplied  by  their  people ;  when  drinkers  and  rumsellers  were 
unhesitatingly  received  as  members  of  Christian  churches.  .  .  . 
Such  times  I  knew.  I  have  seen  all  the  changes ;  but  how 
few  are  there  on  the  stage  who  have."  * 


>  Rev.  John  Marsh,  0.D. 
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AS  early  us  1802  an  able  English  writer '  said,  '*  There  re- 
nmins  to  be  conferred  upon  our  nation  a  benelit  of  wbich  the 
author  would  deserve  iniinitely  more  than  nny  legislator,  war- 
rior,  or  inventor,  who  ever  obtained  celebrity  among  ii8.  It  is 
a  simple,  and,  probably  would  l>e,  an  easy  undertaking  to  per- 
sona of  inliuence.  I  mean  a  plan  of  meml  inieremirse  iride- 
jHmdent  of  the  hoUle,  To  describe  the  probable  effect!:*  of  such 
a  eygteni  of  intercourse  among  families,  gradually  substituted 
for  the  presentjUpou  temper,  health,  and  morals,  would  be 
worthy  of  the  pen  of  our  ablest  author  of  tictitious  biography,'* 

Tlie  same  autlior  not  only  wrote  on  this  subject,  but  also  in- 
stituted remarkable  experiments,  to  show  that  the  greatest  de- 
gree of  physical  strength  was  more  easily  attaiiiable  by  those 
who  drank  oidy  cold  water,  than  by  those  who  used  alcoholic 
drinks  either  in  tlieir  strongest  or  mildest  forms. 

Mr,  Basil  Montague,  the  eminent  barrister,  the  editor,  and 
learned  eoimnentator  on  the  works  of  Bacon,  wrote  an  essay, 
entitled  **  An  Inquiry  into  the  Effects  of  Fermented  Litpiors,'* 
the  second  ediriou  of  which  was  published  in  1818  j  but  tlie 
subject  was  likely  to  be  so  unpopular  that,  though  he  put  his 
name  to  all  his  other  writings,  he  did  not  venture  openly  to  ae- 
knowtedgehis  authorship  of  this,  but  s«l»seribed  the  anonymous 
designation,  **  By  a  Water-Drinker." 

Dr,  Trotter,  pliysician  of  the  British  fleet,  also  published  an 
able  essay  on  "■  Drunkenness." 

Such  were  some  of  the  first  gray  streaks  of  the  dawn  of  tho 
Temperance  Reformation  in  England.  The  orb  of  temper- 
ance was  destined  to  rise  in  the  West.     This  was  gracefully 

'  Dr.  Boddof»fs  of  Bristol,  on  *'  Higepia/^ 
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acimawledgef]  a  little  later,  in  1832,  in  an  address  before  tlie 
British  and  Fureign  Bible  Society,  bj  the  liishup  of  Chester. 
He  said,  '^America  is  indeed  a  ^rown-np  child ;  hnt  she  is  snch 
a  child  as  Eiiji^hiiid  will  not  forget.  She  has  returned  a  benefit 
wliieh,8onie  twenty-five  yearw  ago,  she  reeeived  from  England. 
8he  then  reeeived  the  noblest  intititutiun  the  w^orld  ever  saw — 


WHAT  TEl  Ora-SHOP  D0K8L 

Tliii  ia  Ibe  Wnmaru  ^th  woe-begone  twst. 

The  wife  of  t^  drunltunS,  ia  ra^  mad  Altgnix^ 

Who  \s  ■«rT«d  by  Umj  lady,  ftU  jeweln  and  lace, 

THt^  wife*  of  tJie  lAndlord  who  coiD»  hu  bright  gold 

Out  of  th«  ntio  of  yotjtWlil  and  old. 

Who  drink  the  ttnttig  liquora  he  soils  night  mad  day 

At  \hc  bar  of  the  ir^n-thop,  so  glittering  and  gay. 

the  Bible  Society.  That  society  Ameriea  borrowed  from  En- 
gland ;  and  now  England  borrows  the  Temperance  Society 
from  America,     The  Bible  Society  luxs  taken  deep  root  and 
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flourished  tliero ;  so,  I  trust,  the  Temperance  Sooiety  Mill  veg- 
itate  and  prosper  here,  m  that  we  may  find  the  benefit  wo  have 
received  from  America  is  not  inferior  to  that  she  has  received 
from  lis," 

Two  men,  acting  separately  hot  simnitaneonsly — ^Rev.  John 
Edgar,  D.D.,  professor  in  the  Presbyterian  College  at  Belfast, 
Ireland ;  and  Mr,  John  Dunlop,  a  justice  of  the  peace,  of 
Greenock,  Scotland — have  been  fully  acci*edited  as  the  prime 
movers  in  the  Temperance  Reformation  in  the  British  Isles. 
Each  had  read  American  temperance  publieMionSj  and  deeply 
pondered  how  to  originate  a  Himikr  movement  among  their 
own  countrymen.  The  visit  of  a  New  England  clergyman 
brought  Dr.  Edgar  to  a  decision,  and  on  the  14th  of  Auguet, 
1829,  he  published  an  addrcf^s  in  the  **  Northern  Whig,''  of  Bel- 
fast. **  He  found  a  warm  coadjutor  in  Rev,  G,  W.  Carr,  of 
New  Ross,  where,  in  the  same  months  the  first  temperance  so- 
ciety in  Ireland  was  formed,  A  society  for  the  Province  of 
Ulster  was  instituted  soon  after,  and  in  July,  1831,  the  Iliber- 
nian  Temperance  Society  was  organized  in  Dublin,  with  Philip 
Cranipton,  Esq.,  the  Solicitor-General  for  Ireland,  president. 
The  other  ofiicers  comprised  both  Protestants  and  Roman 
Catholics, 

On  tlie  28th  of  August,  Mr.  Dunlop>  in  Scotland,  unac- 
quainted with  what  Dr.  Edgar  had  done,  initiated  the  Tem- 
perance Reform  by  an  address,  delivered  in  Greenock  to  a  sinall 
audience,  on  *'  The  Extent  and  Remedy  of  Nutioua!  Intemper- 
ance." In  October  a  society  was  fonned  in  that  place,  and  on 
the  VMli  of  November  the  Glaso^oiv  and  "West  of  Scotland 
Temperance  Society  Wiu?  organized.  In  this  rapidly  growing 
circle  of  temperance  men  there  soon  appeared  one  destined  to 
become  very  conspicuous  in  the  work  of  reform — Mr.  William 
Collins,  who,  in  June,  1830,  commenced  the  publication  of  the 
•'  Mijnthly  Tempenince  Record." 

In  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1S39,  Mr.  Henry  Forbes,  of 
Bedford,  England,  visiting  Glasgow,  became  a  convert  to  torn- 
pemnce  pniici|»l«>>i,     StjrmUimf  hTn.ii*.lf  until  temperance  liter- 
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I      ature,  he  returned  to  Bradford,  scattering  Dr.  Beeclicr's  famous 
^v^Six  Sermons  on  Temperance,"  and  other  publications*     On 
^^the  3d  of  February  a  meeting  wsis  convened,  and  niiiLt  gentle- 
men oi^anized  a  society.     Other  Boeietics  followed — in  War- 
rington, in  April;  in  Manchester,  in  May;  in  Liverpool,   in 
July;  in  Leeds,  in  September;  in  London,  in  Novemlier. 

The  first  pubhc  meeting  of  tlie  London  Temperance  Sf»ciety 
was  held  on  the  29th  of  June,  183L  This  meeting  was  ad- 
dressed by  Prufcssor  Edgar,  of  Belfast ;  Mr.  Carr,  of  New  Ross, 
L^land ;  Dr.  J.  Pye  Smithy  Rev.  Dr.  Hewitt,  of  Coitueeticut, 
and  othei's.  Dr.  Hewitt  had  been  for  bevenil  an  agent  of  the 
American  Temperance  Union,  but  was  enabled  by  the  private 
liberality  of  a  distinguished  friend  of  the  cause  to  viBit  England 
and  labor  there  for  the  promotion  of  this  great  reform.     lie 

IWBB  received  with  great  kindness,  and  his  labors  were  croi^^aied 
with  success.  At  this  meeting  it  was  reported  that  thirty  soci- 
eties had  'been  formed  in  England,  and  100,000  ti'aet8  put  in 
circulation. 
[  At  a  subsequent  meeting,  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Hewitt 
and  others,  tlie  field  of  the  society  was  enlarged,  and  its  name 
changed  from  the  London  Temperance  Society  to  the  British 
and  Foreign  Temperance  Society,  that  the  Idessings  of  this 
reform  might  be  extended  throughout  the  kingdom  and  the 
world.  Four  monthly  temperance  periodicals  were  immedi* 
ately  estiiblished — two  in  London  and  two  in  Ireland — besides 
other  publications.  Within  one  year  the  number  of  copies 
published  exceerlcd  1,000,000. 

tThe  temperance  philantliropists  of  England  were  not  slow  in 
xpressing  their  indebtedness  to  America  for  the  teniperance 
nterprise. 
"Temperance  societies,"  they  say,  ''have  tnily  made  Anier- 
sa  *  the  New  World.'     They  have  arisen  on  our  darkness  like 
ilie  morning  star  of  hope,  and  fliish  across  our  Eastern  hemis- 
phero  with  the  bright  and  beauteous  radiance  of  the  bow  of 
pi-oniise."     *'  It  would  be  ingratitude  toward   our  Amcricim 
ids,  wem  we,  in  any  desrree,  to  thniw  into  tlic  shade  the 
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obligatioiiB  under  which  we  lie  to  them  for  having  originated 
this  noble  cause.  If  tlie  nitnics  of  Wa^jhington  and  others  are 
defierve<lly  dear  to  them  for  their  struggles  in  the  cause  of  free- 
dom, there  are  other  namcB  which  will  descend  Uy  the  latest 
posterity  as  the  deliverers  of  their  country  from  a  thraldom 
more  dreadful  by  far  than  the  thmldomof  any  foreign  yoke," 

''The  object  of  temperance  societies  is  einiple  and  single ;  it 
is  !)ut  one.  The  principle  is  so  simple  that  it  was  amazing  it 
hnd  CM^aped  the  skill,  the  ingenuity,  and  the  talent  of  eo  many 
centuries,  and  had  remained  to  be  discovered,  within  the  last 
few  years,  in  one  of  the  northern  States  of  America," 

In  Jannary,  1832^  the  *'  Monthly  Herald "'  started  on  its  career, 
Uev.  G.  W.  Oarr,  of  New  Ross,  Ireland,  and  Mr.  W.  Crniek- 
ghank,  of  Dundee,  agents,  the  Bisliop  of  London,  (Dr.  Bloom- 
field,)  patron,  etc.,  etc. 

Two  things  militated  against  these  early  societies — the  liberal 
chai*acter  of  tlie  pledge,  which  excluded  only  distilled  spirits ; 
and  the  Beer  Act  of  October,  1830,  which  favored  the  free  use 
of  that  article.  Beer  houses  rapidly  multiplied,  and  a  great 
increase  of  demoralization  was  every-where  apparent. 

In  Scotland,  tlie  Dunfermline  Society,  in  September,  1S30, 
excluded  all  iotoxicantd  except  ^mall  beer.  Other  societies  fol- 
lowed, but  the  more  radical  ground  awakened  new  opposition. 

On  the  day  of  the  simultaneous  meetings  of  the  friends  of 
tempersince  throughout  the  world,  February  26,  1833,  a  mem- 
ber  of  the  Britigh  House  of  Commons,  Hon*  John  Wilks,  Enq., 
in  the  commercial  metropolis  of  the  world,  said  ; 

We  are  met  this  da>%  mid  it  is  delightful  to  think  of  it.  Because  the 
gTvat  philanthropists  of  America,  throughout  the  Unitod  States,  are  aUo 
luet  to  ofTur  their  congratulations  and  ackoowleJgi'  their  ubllgmtioas  to 
their  divine  Master.  Hundivd^  of  thoui^ods  arc  this  day  coQgrcg«tod 
from  their  rooal  northern  regions  to  their  meet  southern  part«,  and  wo  nit 
•asenihlcd  with  them  to  thank  God  and  take  eouragc.  To  Americai  wa 
look  with  honest  pri  ^ 

•  •  •  • 
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and  to  resolve  tlmt  our  future  attempts  shall  correspond  with  the  gn**^atnes8 
of  the  evils  and  the  importanee  uf  thecuuae.  We  feel  no  jealousy  iu  ref- 
erence to  Amerira  ;  our  language  is  the  same  ;  our  origin  is  the  mma  \ 
we  sprung  from  the  same  parent ;  our  love  of  lihcrtj  in  the  same  ;  and  our 
divine  religion  is  the  &ame,  While^  then^  our  Temperance  Sodeties, 
and  Bible  Soeietiet*,  and  Jlissioaary  Societies  exist,  thcrti  is  a  bond  of 
lirotherhood  between  America  and  lu^  which  no  national  prejudice  or  po- 
litical intrigue  can  break. 

In  the  town  of  Preston,  in  Laiit-asbire,  Enpjland,  totul  ubsti- 
Bence  found  its  earliest  and  most  stalwart  advocates.  Mr, 
Joseph  Livesey  and  John  Kinj£(  drew  up  and  signed  a  pledge 
of  total  abstinence  from  all  intoxicating  drinks  on  the  23d  of 
Angudt,  1832.  The  next  niontli  otiiei-s  foHuwcd ;  and  ia 
March,  1833,  the  Preston  Society  adopted  the  new  pledge. 

*^The  Pro8ti»ii  advocates  of  total  aLgtinonee  were  zealous 
above  all  other  temperance  refonnere,  and  carried  their  iTJi- 
proved  version  of  tlie  temperance  principle  into  all  parts  of  tlie 
country.  Mr.  livesey,  a  leader  of  the  band,  and  whose  *  Malt 
Lecture  '  was  a  means  of  widely  connnending  their  views,  bad 
Ijeconie  inipressed  with  the  dehision  of  ascribing  nourishing 
and  strengtliening  virtues  to  malt  litiuors,  by  reading  Frank- 
lin*8  '  Autobiograpliy/  w^hci"e  he  relates  his  abstinence  from 
beer  when  working  as  a  juiirneyiuan  printer  in  Loudon,  and  the 
advantages  he  derived  from  that  practice*  Mr.  Livesey  com- 
menced in  J-annary,  1834,  the  publication  of  the  monthly 
*  Preston  Temperance  Advoeate,'  which  advocated  the  ad- 
vanced refonn,  or  '  teetottvlism,'  as  it  w^as  then  conunouly 
called,  owing  to  the  pnlJic  use  of  the  word  *  teetotal'  by  a 
hiboring  man,  Ilicbard  Turner,  in  the  preceding  Septemlier, 
when  anxious  to  express  tlie  opinion  that  only  total  abstinence 
Would  cnre  the  national  evii" 

It  was  at  a  meeting  of  this  society  that  a  simple,  eccentric,  but 
honest  and  consistent  reclaimed  dninkard,  of  the  name  of  Dickie 
Tiinier,  said,  in  allusion  to  the  old  system,  '*  Til  have  now't  U* 
io  wi'  this  moderation^  botherahVm  pledge.     1*11  be  right  down 

e-tee- total  forever.'*  "  Well  done ! ''  exclaimed  the  audience. 
21 
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**  Well  done,  Dickie ! ''  said  Mr.  Livesey,  the  originator  of  the 
new  society,  ^'  That  shall  be  the  name  of  onr  new  pledge.'*^ 
The  force  of  tliis  prefix  **  tee''^  will  he  understood  when  it  is 
stated  that  it  is  sometimes  used  in  Lancashire  to  e^rpress  em- 
phasis. A  thing  irreeoverahly  lost  is  said  to  lie  ''  tectotally  '* 
lost;  or  a  pieee  of  work  tinished  is  said  to  be  " teetotally ' ^ 
finished.  From  this  origin  the  phrase  "  teetotal ''  pledge  has 
gone  all  over  the  world. 

The  **  Preston  Tempenmce  Advocate-'  was  established  to 
promote  tins  new  phase  of  the  enterprise^  and  issued  a  stirring 
address  to  the  drunkards  of  Great  Britain,  which  was  signed 
by  thii-ty  mechanicsi,  all  of  whom  had  l)cen  drunkards, 

Tiie  effects  of  this  movement  were  described  as  "  numerous, 
extensive,  and  happy,'* 

In  July,  1834,  more  than  150,000  persons  in  Great  Britain 
had  f)een  organized  into  temperance  societies.  The  Report  of 
the  American  Temperance  Society  on  the  immorality  of  the 
laws  which  license  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits  had  l>een  reprinted 
in  that  country,  and  a  copy  of  it  was  given  to  every  member  of 
Parliament.  A  committee  had  also  been  appointed  by  the 
House  of  Commons  to  inquire  into  the  extent,  cause,  and  con- 
sequences of  drunkenncvss,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  any 
legislative  measures  could  be  taken  to  prevent  the  continuance 
and  spread  of  this  great  national  evil.  This  conunittee,  with 
power  to  send  for  persons  and  papers,  were  in  session  more 
than  twenty  days,  and  obtained  auswei-s  from  various  individu- 
als to  more  than  4,000  questions,  and  rendered  to  Parliament  a 
long  and  able  report,  which  was  printed  and  extensively  cir- 
culated. 

The  chairman  of  that  committee,  Hon.  James  Silk  Bucking- 
liam,  writing  under  date  of  January  1^  1835,  said :  '*  Tlie  cause 
of  temperance  has  advanced  more  rapidly  in  Britain  within  the 
last  year  than  in  jmy  ten  years  preceding.  The  number  of 
societies  has  nearly  doubled,  and  the  number  of  members  in- 
creased in  a  still  greater  proportion.  Above  all,  the  two  ex- 
tremes of  society— the  very  rich  and  the  very  poor— have  been 
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bronglit  to  think  very  anxionslj  on  the  subject ;  though,  until 
lately,  it  has  oecnpied  the  attention  of  the  middle  classes  only." 
Mr.  Buckingham  personally  visited  the  leading  cities  of  Great 
Britain,  delivering  iiddresses  on  the  subject.  The  circulation 
of  the  Parliamentary  Reports  was  very  bene  tie  iai. 

At  a  general  conference  of  deputies  from  the  variouB  tem- 
perance societies  in  Lancashire  and  the  adjoining  counties,  held 
in  Manchester  September  24, 1834,  it  was  iinanioiously 

Hewhed,  Tliat  it  13  expedient,  in  the  present  s«tate  of  the  country,  for 
the  purpose  of  united  and  etiicient  exertions,  that  the  societies  in  this  and 
the  adjoiDing  counties  adopt  a  pledge  of  total  ahstiue  nee  from  aU  inbj^fieat- 
inif  Uquors, 

A  gentleman  at  this  time^  writing  from  Liverpool,  said : 

Thousands  are  tamiag  their  attention  to  this  subject  who  never  before 
troubled  themaeWes  about  it.  Light  and  knowlodgt^  arc  spreading  far 
and  wide.  Tracts,  addresses,  reports,  recorders,  both  English  and  Ameri- 
can, are  circtilating  through  the  country,  Temperanc^e  societies  are 
eprinjErfog  up  in  every  town  and  village.  Men  of  talent,  learning,  and 
independence  are  devoting  their  time,  their  talent,  and  their  njoney  to 
the  cause.  Mr,  Buckingham,  M»P.,  is  traveling  through  the  country 
lecturing  to  multitude?,  arousing  the  people  to  a  senstj  of  their  danger 
from  the  inroads  of  the  enemy  (the  bloated  monster.)  Conscieutioua 
men,  who  are  dealing  in  spirituous  liquors,  are  beginning  to  feel  uneasy, 
wishing  they  were  not  in  the  buidnesa,  don't  know  what  to  do.  The 
bttfliiieflQ  is  becoming  more  and  more  disrepti table.  Diana  is  tottering  on 
her  pedestal,  and  I  trust  ere  long  Bhe  will  faU,  and  great  will  be  tlu'  full 
thereof.  England  ahall  be  delivered  \  God  is  for  it ;  who  shall  tight  againwt 
him  and  prevail? 

From  the  Preston  teetotalers  proceeded  powerful  advocates 
—Messrs  James  Teare,  Edward  Grnhh,  Henry  Anderson,  tiie 
poet,  and  Thomas  Swindlehnrst.  Kev.  Fnmeis  Beardtijill,  of 
Manchester,  also  hee^mie  a  powerful  coadjutor.  Delegatcti 
from  thirty-two  town*?  in  tlie  north  of  England,  September  15. 

1835,  formed  the  British  Atiaoeiation  for  the  Promotion  of 
Temperance,  on  the  principle  of  total  abBtiaence,      In  May, 

1836,  Mr.  Thomas  Wlnttakcr,  for  forty  ye^re  an  integral  part 
of  the  temperance   propaganda,  l)eeanje  its   agent,     June   4, 
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1836,  a  young  man  of  twenty-one  years,  of  brilliant  powers, 
Frederick  Richard  Lees,  M,D,,  since  a  world-wide  name,  came 
prominently  forward  into  the  discussions  in  favor  of  total  ab- 
stinence. Mr,  Lees  combined  with  a  rare  critical  faculty,  great 
enthusiasm,  and  remarkable  power  of  elocutionary  and  literary 
expression, 

la  1S36  the  British  Society,  which  at  its  origin  allowed  a 
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"THEBB   IS    NO   DANGER." 

'*Ciinnlnif  old  foi  J  foolish  <>kl  paDcler  I  He  kept  on  etretchtnij  out  hift  head  Cirtbcr  imd  ftirtbpf, 
Knd  Iht^  ^i^e^*  cromlid  around  him  so  uloA^ly  to  bi^r  his  bmvf  word«i  that,  Vfhen  tbo  fi^x  »DddPDly 
nruuto  a  a[mng  «t  htm,  h.o  eould  ivotdnnw  bacit  Id  time  to  save  hla  bend.     What  &  grjo^  bo  waal** 

quasi  affiliation  with  the  societies  of  the  liberal  pledge,  broke 
its  connection  with  all  those  societies^  leaving  them  to  drag  ft 
declining  existence,  and,  one  after  another,  to  expire.  An  ad- 
vance  to  the  new  position  was  almost  siinnltaneously  takeiiall 
over  the  kingdom,  and  fully  completed  in  1841.  EzftnTV 
agencies  by  the  pre^s  and  lecturers  were  ^ ' 

The  long-and-short- pledge  question 
contention — the  long  (or  Americ 
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intoxicating  liqnorB ;  the  short  pledge  binding  only  to  perBonal 
total  abstinence,  and  leaving  the  signer  to  act  as  he  chose,  as  to 
providing  liipior  for  his  guests.  Many  short-pledge  advocates 
were  long-pledge  in  practice;  but  the  controverey  gave  rise  to 
a  new  central  short-pledge  Boeiety  in  London,  TIio  Critish 
and  Foreign  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Inteniperance,  of 
which  Earl  Stanhope  was  the  president ;  the  president  of  the 
''New  British''  or  long-pledge  society  being  Wm.  Junson, 
Jr.,  Esq.,  a  very  liberal  supporter  of  the  niovenieiit.  Both 
societies  contracted  heavy  debts,  and,  in  1842,  arrangements 
were  made  for  tlieir  dissohition  in  order  to  give  place  to  tlie 
National  Temperance  Society* 

While  the  old  societies  in  Scotland  were  declining,  the  new 
movement  arose  and  saved  the  canse  from  extinction.  Mr. 
Diinlop  g?ive  it  his  warm  support.  Mr,  Collins  did  not  oppose 
the  new  ineasore,  but  left  it  to  others  to  advocate. 

At  the  time  when  this  great  reform  commenced  in  Great 
Britain  intemperance  was  fearfully  on  the  increase  iti  Scotland. 
The  **  Edinburgh  Review,"  April,  1838,  (Trades  Union,)  stated 
that  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquor  had  increased  threefold  dur- 
ing the  previous  fifteen  years.  In  1823  the  whole  consumption 
amounted  to  2,30lM>0O  gallons;  in  1837,  to  0,77*1,715  gtillons. 
In  Glasgow  alone  there  were,  in  1837,  2,200  licjuor  shops,  or 
one  for  every  ten  dwelling-houses.  The  increase  in  the  con- 
sumption of  spirituous  liquors  in  this  single  city  during  the 
period  of  lif teen  years  wm  500  per  cent,  while  the  population 
had  increased  only  66  per  cent  But  it  is  worthy  of  special 
notice  that,  during  the  same  period,  crime  had  increased  400 
percent,  fever,  l,t>00  per  cent,  death,  300  per  cent.,  and  tlie 
chances  of  human  life  had  diminished  44  per  cent. 

A  Scottisli  Union  was  formed  in  1838;  then  it  was  separated 
into  an  Eastern  and  Western  Union.  In  1844  the  Scottish  Tem- 
perance League,  a  national  organization,  was  formed.  Tee- 
totalisin  in  Scotland  owed  much  to  tlie  labors  of  Edward  Morris, 
James  Mitchell,  Andrew  M'Leaii,  Robert  Keid,  Robert  Kettle, 
and  others. 
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**In  Ireland  many  of  tlie  original  temperance  reformers  went 
on  to  total  abstinence,  but  Dr.  Edgar  set  bimself  in  bitter  op- 
position to  the  advoeucy  of  that  system,  wliicli  he  denounced 
as  an  invasion  of  Christian  liberty.  Finding  his  eflfoi'ts  unavaiK 
ing  to  arrest  the  deciiy  of  the  old  society  or  the  progress  of  the 
new,  he  lapsed  for  many  years  into  silence,  from  wliich  he 
emerged,  in  a  bitter  mood,  shortly  before  his  death,  in  1866." 

*'  But  wliilc  one  temperance  star  was  lessening  and  paling  in 
Ulster,  another  w^as  rising  in  Mnnster,  and  rapidly  increased  in 
eplendor,  until  it  shone  the  wonder  of  the  world — Father 
Mathew,  a  Franciscan  friar,  of  Cork,  was  persuaded  by  a 
Quaker,  Wul  Martin,  to  sign  the  totahabstinenee  pledge  in 
1838,  and  to  become  president  of  the  society  in  that  city.  Vast 
numbers  of  the  Roman  Catholic  population  soon  took  the 
pledge  from  his  lips,  and  such  demands  for  his  presence  were 
made  from  every  quarter  tliat,  from  1839  to  1843,  lie  visited 
nearly  every  part  of  Ireland,  tens  of  thousands  of  persons  al- 
ways assembling  to  greet  him,  until  it  was  fairly  estimated  that 
three  millions  of  individuals  had  taken  from  him  the  tem|>er- 
ance  pledge.  The  liquor  traffic  in  certain  jvlaees  was  paralyzed ; 
some  of  Father  Mathew's  ovm  relatives  engaged  in  it  suffered 
the  greatest  loss  ;  the  benefits  of  sobriety  w^ere  enjoyed  on  the 
largest  scale;  and  if  law  had  been  enlisted  on  the  side  of  this 
reformation,  instead  of  warring  against  it,  and  if  all  tlie  minis- 
ters had  zealously  forwarded  the  change,  Ireland  might  now 
have  been  redeemed  from  its  long-besetting  sin." 

Prominent  in  this  period  was  Hon,  James  Silk  Buckingham, 
member  of  Parliament  for  Sheffield,  already  noticed,  who,  in 
June,  1834,  moved  for  a  select  committee  of  inquiry  into  the  ex- 
tent, causes,  and  remedies  of  intemperance.  The  government 
opposed,  but  he  defeated  them,  and  his  committee,  ironically 
called  ''  The  Drunken  Committee,' ■  under  his  able  management, 
gathered  much  valuable  evidence.  The  report  was  printed 
and  widely  circulated,  constituting  one  of  the  earliest  standard 
temperance  publications.  Other  volumes  were,  ''The  Curse 
of  Britain,''  by  llev,  W.  II.  Baker ;  tlie  prize  essay,  ''  Bacchus," 
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by  Mr.  Kiilpli  Tl  Gnndrorl,  M.D.,  LL.D.;  *^  Antibacchus," 
bj  Rev,  BeBJ.  Parsons ;  *'  The  Philosophy  of  Drinking  Usages," 
by  Mr.  Diinlop ;  ^'  Temperance  Fables,"  by  Rev.  J.  Collinson ; 
and  '*  Truth  in  Fairy  Fiction  Dreet,^'  by  Mrs.  C.  L.  Balfour, 
Mrs,  Ellis,  and  Mrs,  S.  C.  Hall,  Among  the  editors  of  tenj- 
perance  periodicals  were  J.  W.  Green,  Thomas  Cook,  Mi*?. 
Balfoor,  Rev,  Jahez  Bunis,  D,D-,  and  Dr.  Lees,  Dr.  Lees' 
"Standard  Temperance  Library  and  Illnstrated  History  of  Al* 
cohol,"  are  of  pernianeut  value.  Among  the  clergymen  active 
in  this  cause  may  be  mentioned  Dr.  Pye  Smith,  Rev.  James 
Sherman,  Rev.  Charles  Stowe,  Rev.  J.  H.  Ilinton,  and  Rev. 
Jaltez  Burns,  D,D,,  all  of  London.  Medical  opinion  and  prac- 
tice was  mostly  against  the  cause,  although  a  declaration  drawn 
up  by  Julius  Jeffreys,  Esq,,  a  surgeon,  was  signed  by  about 
eighty  of  the  principal  physicians  and  surgeons  of  London,  dis* 
tinctly  favoring  total  abstinence  on  physiological  grounds.  Dr. 
Iligginbottooi,  of  Nottingham,  and  Dr.  Thomas  Beaumont,  of 
Bradford,  Joined  this  movement,  the  latter  writing  an  admi- 
rable treatise  on  alcoholic  beverages,  advocating  their  diguse. 
Nor  should  we  omit  among  the  laborers  in  this  great  reform, 
Mr.  T,  A.  Smith*  once  a  journeyman  carpenter,  wlio  became  a 
scientific  lecturer  on  chemistry;  and  Mr.  John  Cassell,  a  raw 
Lancashire  lad,  who  became  a  temperance  publisher,  and  the 
founder  of  t!ie  large  publishing  house  of  Cassell,  Petter,  and 
Galpin. 

**  After  thirteen  years  of  arduous  propagandism,  the  temper- 
ance cause  had  achieved  extraordinary  success ;  it  had  checked 
the  influx  of  much  evil ;  it  had  reclaimed  multitudes;  it  had 
insured  the  moral  safety  of  still  larger  numbers ;  it  had  abol- 
ished  some  trade  usages  and  moditied  others ;  it  had  established 
itself  as  one  of  the  progressive  and  philanthroi>ic  forces  of  the 
age;  and  impartial  observers,  like  Mn  Thoniiis  de  Qniney,  were 
able  to  say  that,  in  their  opinion,  it  had  been  the  appointed 
agent  of  Proridence  to  rescue  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  from  the 
one  dark  vice  which  had  been  most  successful  in  seducing  it, 
and  making  its  degradation  sxire,'^ 
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From  1843  to  18^0,  tliouiijh  some  reverses  were  experienced, 
tlie  reform  made  steady  pi-ogress  ia  England  and  Scotland. 

THE  WORLD'S  TE1HPERA.NCE  CONVENTION, 

held  in  London  in  August,  1840,  re-inspired  and  strengthened 
the  niinierous  laboi-ers  in  this  a^reat  reform.  The  presence  and 
add  resides  of  Kev,  Drs.  Lyman  Beeelier,  Jolin  Marsh,  and  other 
veteran  champions  of  temperance  from  Aiueric-ii,  were  g^reatly 
enjoyed.  It  was  a  memorable  oceasion-=one  of  the  Jimt  of  the 
great  world  conventions  that  have  since  been  held  for  the  pro- 
motion of  other  great  eiuises.  No  less  than  three  hundred 
delegates,  appointed  by  their  respective  temperance  societies  in 
diflFerent  parts  of  tlie  world,  attended  it,  twenty -five  attending 
from  America.  Its  deliberations  were  con  tinned  through  a 
week,  in  morning  and  evening  sessions,  during  which  a  large 
amount  of  valuable  information  was  elicited,  and  the  bond  of 
brotherhood  between  the  members  was  closely  drawn.  The 
convention  closed  with  a  cro%vded  public  meeting  in  the  capa- 
cious theater  of  the  "Covent  Garden/'  and  the  enthnsiasm  was 
unbounded.  It  was  then  computed  tluit  the  total  abstainers 
from  all  intoxicating  drinks  connected  with  the  tempemnee 
societies  were,  in  America,  7,000,000;  in  Ireknd,  5,000,000; 
in  England  and  Scotland,  3,000,000;  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe  and  the  British  colonies,  3,000,000;  total,  18,000,000. 

An  address,  drawn  up  hy  Hon.  James  Silk  Buckingham,  wa& 
prepared  and  sent  out  to  the  heads  of  the  great  governments 
of  the  world,  from  which  the  following  extract  is  taken : 

Rulers  of  nations,  and  protectors  of  the  people  committed  to  your  care! 
if  you  deairf  to  prevent  tbeir  labor-creatt'd  weiiltli  from  l>erng  clcstrnycd 
— to  ftce  the  resources  of  their  industry  fully  developed,  their  gol«len  har- 
vests of  gmin  husbanded  for  the  food  of  man,  your  population  preserved 
in  vigorous  health  and  industry,  the  youths  well  instructed  and  morally 
tniiued,  the  men  sober,  the  women  chaste^  the  public  authorilios  just  and 
temperate,  your  subjects  happy  and  obedient,  and  the  great  duties  of 
morality  and  religion  cheerfully  and  willingly  performed,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  love  for  their  excellences  and  a  hearty  participation  in  their  en- 
joymentB,  rather  than  from  a  fear  and  terror  of  the  puni^^hmeuts  that 
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awah  their  neio^lect^if  these  be  the  objects  of  your  high  and  nobJe  ambi- 
tion, O  rulers  and  potenlateH  of  the  etirth !  we  etitreut  you,  in  the  name  of 
the  World*s  Convention,  now  assembled  tocrether  in  friendly  union  from 
the  varied  countries  tliat  have  sent  us  here  to  represent  their  feelings, 
hopes,  and  desires,  that  you  unite  with  us  in  doing  whatever  in  your  wis- 
dom may  seem  best  calculated  to  arrest  the  progress  of  intemperance  in 
your  rea]>ective  dominion!^ — to  encourage  all  societies,  institutions,  and 
racasures  for  abolishing  the  drinking  usages  ifid  cystoma  of  your  people 
— to  honor  l)y  your  aug-ust  presence,  as  well  as  patronage,  (as  their 
Mftjesties  the  King  and  Queen  of  Sweden  have  recently  done,  attending 
in  llieir  royal  persons  the  great  Temperance  Convention  nt  Stockholm, 
held  in  that  city  during  the  last  month  only/)  similar  gatherings  together, 
for  the  same  purpose,  of  the  subjecta  of  your  own  realms  :  and  while  you 
will  thus  draw  down  upon  your  crowned  and  anointed  headfi  the  bless* 
ings  of  all  your  people,  and  the  grateful  homage  of  the  heart  from  millions 
yet  unborn,  your  d^ing  moments^  whenever  they  may  come— as  in  the 
course  of  time  must  happen  to  us  all — will  he  tioothed  with  the  remem- 
bmnce  that  you  have  endeavored  to  discharge  the  high  trust  and  respo ri- 
sibility committed  to  your  rule,  by  encouraging  within  your  dominions  a 
new  moral  reformation  for  the  improvement  of  mankind — the  great  end 
and  aim  of  which  is  to  promote  **  Glory  to  God^  on  cfirth  peace,  and 
gWKl-will  to  man! 
In  the  name  and  under  the  authority  of  the  convention, 
LoKDoN,  AvguHt  10,  1840.  (Signed,)        J.  S.  Buckingham. 

A  London  Temperance  Ix^agiie  was  fonued  in  1851  which 
was  merged,  in  June,  1857,  into  the  National  Temperance 
Leagne,  under  whoRe  auspices  Mr.  John  B.  Goiigh  visited  En- 
gland  and  achie%'ed  some  of  his  greatest  enceeg^es.  *'  Bands  uf 
Hoj>e''  were  formed  in  1847  in  Leeds  Ijy  Mrs.  Carlisle,  uf 
Doblin,  and  nipidlj  spread  among  the  voitng.  A  minieterial 
conference  held  in  Manchester,  in  1848,  was  a  rallying  event, 
and  a  starting-point  for  future  progress.  June  1,  1853,  the 
United  Kingdom  Alliance  was  organized  in  Manchester,  Sir 
Walter  C.  Trevclyjin,  Bart,,  president,  whose  work  was  the 
suppression  of  the  li(|nor  traffic  by  law.  Tlus  body  has  done 
much  in  tlie  herculean  task  of  raising  the  tone  of  public  mo- 
rality in  reference  to  the  drinking  customs.  In  Scotland  a 
Scottish  Permissive  Bill  and  Temperance  Association  was 
organized  to  help  forward  tiie  pulitical  aspect  of  the  work.    In 
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CHAPTER  L 

IN   THE    BRITISH    I8LE8, 
(18a>-1883.) 

THE  past  twenty-three  yearehave  witnessed  an  inconceivable 
amount  of  heroic  labor  and  very  considerable  progrcBt*  in 
the  cause  of  teniperance  in  the  British  Isles.  Numerous  new 
agencies  have  come  into  operation  ;  some  of  the  old  ones  have 
been  strengthened  and  made  more  efficient;  and  there  are 
briglit  omens  of  greater  advances  in  the  near  fntiire.  Many 
statesmen  and  electors,  Churchmen  and  Dissenters,  pliysicianfl, 
and  men  in  all  ranks,  recognize  the  fact  that  England  mnst  re- 
form, or  be  ruined  by  alcoholic  drinks.  Poverty,  lunacy,  and 
crime,  confessedly  the  conspicuous  fruits  of  dninkennesB,  aro 
on  every  hand.  Cardinal  Manning  stated  to  Pope  Pius  IX. 
just  before  his  de^tli,  that  60,000  people  die  in  England  every 
year  from  excessive  drinking;  and  Loi*d  Coleridge  said  from 
the  bench,  that ''  if  we  could  make  England  sober,  we  could 
shut  up  nine  tenths  of  the  prisons." 

English  thought  has  been  deeply  and  powerfully  exerciscdi 
not  impulsively,  but  steadily  and  strongly,  like  the  mighty 
fiwell  of  the  sea.  The  question  of  liquor  beverages  lias  been 
profoundly  and  patiently  pondered,  from  the  staud-point  of 
religion,  science,  morals,  and  political  economy,  and  no  doubt- 
fml  results  can  follow. 

GEKERAI.  BUKVEY. 

In  1862  a  Temperance  Congress,  called  by  the  National  Tem- 
perance League,  and  also  an  International  Temperance  and  Pro- 
hibitory Convention,  convened  by  the  United  Kingdom  AUi* 
ance,  were  held  in  London.     The  attendance  was  very  large, 
baiid   the  difleufisions  valuable.     Early  during  this  pcrit>d  tlie 
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Sans  of  Temperance,  the  Clootl  Templars,  and  the  United 
Temperance  Order  spread  widely.  The  question  of  usiiig  fer- 
mented wine  at  the  holy  commimion  has  beeo  thoroughly  dis^ 
cussed.  Temperance  hospitals  have  been  foniided.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages  has  been  applied  to  life 
iaBuraiice.  Valuable  standard  works  on  temperance  have  been 
published  :  *'  The  Temperance  Bible  Commentary;  '*  Dn  Lee's 
"  Temperance  Text-Book ; ''  Mr.  Wm.  Hoyle's  works  on  "Oar 
National  Resources  Wasted^''  and  on  "Crime;"  Dr.  Kichard- 
Bon's  "  Cantor  Lectures  on  Alcohol ; "  Kev,  J.  Smith's  priae 
essay  on  "The  Temperance  Reformation  and  the  Church;'' 
"Wines  Scriptnral  and  Ecclesiastical,"  by  Nonnan  Kerr,  M*D.; 
Rev,  Dn  Dawson  Burns'  "  Christendom  and  the  Drink  Cttrae;** 
a  poem,  "  The  Trial  of  the  Jasper,"  by  Mr,  S,  C.  Hall ;  "  Talks 
on  Temperance,"  by  Canon  Farrar ;  "  The  Drink  Problem,^ 
by  David  Lewis,  etc.,  etc. 

"  The  Christian  Church  has  been  concerning  itself  more  f  oDj 
than  ever  before  with  this  question,  which  so  intimately  con- 
cerns its  purity  and  power.  The  late  Archdeacon  Sandford^ 
more  venerable  for  his  pious  zeal  than  even  by  years  and  office, 
moved  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation  of  the  Province  of 
Canterbury  to  inquire  into  the  evil  and  remedies  of  intemi)€r 
ance ;  and  a  committee  having  l)een  appointed,  with  himself  m 
chairman,  he  prosecuted  the  work  of  investigation  with  the 
most  praiseworthy  dihgence,  till  he  was  able  to  present  an  in* 
valuable  report  with  classified  and  summarized  evidence.  This 
was  adopted  by  the  Lower  House,  and  approved  by  the  Upper 
House  of  Bishops,  and  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  waa 
presented  to  the  queen.  A  similar  report  has  proceeded  from 
a  committee  of  the  Convocation  of  the  Province  of  York.  The 
interest  thus  elicited  led,  early  in  1874,  to  the  formation  at 
Lambeth  Palace  of  the  Church  of  Englan<l  Temperance  So- 
ciety,  (the  society  of  1862  being  absorbed  into  this  latter  one,) 
abstainers  constituting  one  section,  and  a  second  section  being 
composed  of  abstainers  and  others  who  co-operate  for  the  use 
of  social  and  legislative  means  tending  to  abate  intemperance. 
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The  Roman  Catholic.^  have  been  animaterl  bv  the  example  and 
teacbiiig  of  Cardinal  Manning,  whose  labors  liave  been  Btremi- 
oiis,  both  in  behalf  of  alistineiice  and  proliihition.  Among  the 
Congregationalists  and  Baptists  denominational  gocieties  liave 
been  formed.  Several  of  the  Jlefhodist  bodies  are  exteneively 
on  tlie  side  of  the  Temperance  Reform  ;  and  the  Wesleyan  Con- 
ference has  appointed  a  Temperance  Committee,  and  approved 
of  the  formation  of  Bands  of  Hope.  The  Oluireli  of  Scotlan*! 
Temperance  Soeietj,  the  Free  Chureh  Temperance  Society, 
the  United  Prefibjterian  Chiircli  Personal  Abstinence  So- 
ciety, and  the  Irish  Pregbyterian  Chnrch  Temperance  Soci- 
ety, are  all  in  openition ;  and  each  of  the  Bupreme  conrts  of 
these  Chnrches  appoints  a  committee  and  receives  its  report 
annnallj  on  the  snhject  of  temperance.  It  was  estimated  in 
1870  that  above  4,000  Protestant  ministerfi  were  in  the  Brit- 
ish Isles  as  total  abstainers — ^a  minority  of  the  whole  nnm- 
ber,  but  a  great  increase  on  any  previous  period  in  the 
British  Tenii>eranec  Reform,  For  the  first  time  in  history, 
several  bishops  of  the  Established  Church  are  themselves  total 
abstainers. 

"The  great  development  of  public  interest  in  temperance 
legislation,  very  largely  due  to  the  constant  agitation  of  tlie 
United  Kingdom  Alliance,  was  seen  by  the  Acts  of  1864,  1865, 
1869,1870,  and  1872;  by  the  enormona  mass  of  petitions  sent 
to  Parliament  in  support  of  Sir  Wilfrid  I^awson's  annual  Per- 
missive  Bill ;  by  the  Parliamentary  elections  decided  more  or 
less  on  a  temperance  issue ;  by  the  increased  vigor  shown  to 
s4H*nre  the  Snnday  closing  of  public  houses  in  England  and  Ire- 
land (as  it  wtis  done  in  Scotland  in  1S54;)  by  the  defeat  (^f  the 
government  by  the  majority  of  fifty -seven,  obtained  during 
A  session  of  Parliament  in  1876,  in  favor  of  the  resolution  feul> 
mitted  to  the  Ilonse  of  CtJinmons  affirming  the  justice  of  Sun- 
day closing  in  Ireland  ;  by  the  fact  that  during  that  session 
seven  bills  on  the  liquor  question  were  brought  into  the  lloiise 
of  Commons  and  read  a  first  time  ;  and  l>y  the  univei'sal  impres* 
ninri   ili'M  something  very  mueli    mcire  effective  than  has  yet 
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been  tried  remains  to  be  dune  to  diininisli  by  law  the  caiifl^nf 
intemperance,  over  which  law  has  large  and  legitimate  eoo- 
troL" ' 

ORGANIZED  TEMPERANCE  SOCIETIK8. 

The  following  list  wnll  give  a  dear  view*  of  the  vmcm  teak 

peruiice  orgauizatioiis  in  Great  Britain  : 

I. — NafJonnl   Total  AbjiUnenc^  AttockUiom. 

1.  General  Bocieties: 

(1)  National  Temperance  League,  Londnu. 

(2)  British  TeraiJprance  League,  Bolt(Hi. 

(3)  Scottish  Temperance  Leajj^i^S  CitJisgow. 
(4 J  Irii^li  Temperance  League^  Belfast. 

2.  Temperance  Orders r 

(1)  Rt'chabitCH. 

(2)  Soiif^  of  IVmjwranoe. 
(H)  CSood  TemjilarH. 

(4)  Uniteil  Temperance  Orrl^r. 

3.  tjiivenile  Movemenlh: 

(1)  United  Kiriju^dom  Band  of  Hope  Union,  London. 

(2)  Juvenile  Templars. 

IL^Diatrkt  Total  Ahatinendt  Unions  and  AmfdationM, 
The  principal  are : 

Western  Temperance  League,  Bristol. 
North  of  England  Temperance  League,  Gateshead. 
West  Midland  Temperance  League,  Binninghiim. 
Devon  and  Cornwall  Tem|)eninec  League,  Plymouth. 
Lancashire  and  North  Cheshire  Total  Alwlinenec  Union, 

JIL — Reli^imm  Temperance  AamciMwM. 
Id  all  denominationB. 

IV.  — Mi'diml    Organitation^ 
L  Tlic  London  Temperance  Hospital. 
2.  Medical  Terajwrance  Association,  London. 

V. — 8oeieti6»  mekin^  tk^t  Legishttier  Tle^triction  ur  PrahtbUion  <tf€h$ 
IMptftr   Tniffif'. 

1.  United  Kingdom  Alliance,  Manchester  nnd  J^oudon. 

2.  Bcottiwh  Permissive  Bill  Association.  (tla**fjow. 

3.  Irish  Permissive  Bill  AsgiociatiLm,  Dublin. 

*  Rev.  Dr.  Dawson  Bams,  lo  tlio  Amoriean  ^'Gentemiia)  TemperaDcci  V^oS-v 
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4.  Association  for  Suppressing  Sunday  Sales,  Manchester. 

5.  Association  for  Suppressing  Sunday  Sales,  Irish. 

6.  General  Section  of  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society. 

VI. — Temperance  Insurance  and  Benefit  JSoeietietf, 

1.  United  Kingdom  Temperance  and  General  Provident  Institution. 

2.  Orders  which  give  payment  in  sickness  and  to  survivors  at  death  of 
members.     Sons  of  Temperance,  Rechabites,  and  Sons  of  Pha?ni.\. 

3.  I^cal  Temperance  Benefit  Clubs. 

VII. — Societies  for  Providing  Substitutes  for  Drinking  Houses  and 
Indulgences, 

1.  The  Drinking  Fountain  Association,  London. 

2.  The  People's  Palace  Caf6  Company,  London. 

3.  British  Workmen's  or  Public  Houses  without  drink. 

Vin. —  Temperance  Periodical  Literature, 
Annual  Almanacs. 
Six  weekly  journals. 
Twenty  monthly  journals. 
Monthly  pictorial  tracts. 

IX. — Te7U]teranee  Missionaries. 
Too  numerous  to  mention. 

This  list  is  defective,  but  is  indicative  of  the  methods  in 
operation  in  the  British  Isles  against  tlie  influences  whicli  work 
for  drinking  and  drunkenness.* 

LEGISLATIVE  PHASES. 

The  United  Kingdoin  Alliance^  for  "  the  total  and  immedi- 
ate legislative  suppression  of  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors 
as  a  beverage,"  was  formed  in  Manchester  on  the  first  day  of 
June,  1853,  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  Walter  C.  Trevelyan, 
Bart  This  Alliance  is  based  upon  "the  broad  principle  of 
dtizenBhip,  intended  to  embrace  the  patriotic  and  public-spirited 
of  all  classes,  creeds,  and  parties,  whether  total  abstainers  or 
not,  provided  they  approve  its  main  object."     The  following 

'  For  thiB  list  the  author  is  indebted  to  Rev.  Dr.  Dawson  Burns,  F.S.S.  See 
*Omit«uiUil  Temperaooe  Volume,"  pp.  80&-808. 
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seven  proiDositiona  were  unanimously  adopted,  ^"^  as  a  basis  for 
the  agitation,  and  as  indicating  the  distinctive  character  and 
tlie  general  scope  and  spirit  of  the  organization : " 

L  Thiit  it  h  neither  right  nor  politic  for  the  9tato  to  afford  Ic^l  pro- 
tL'iiiuM  jinU  ^anclion  to  any  traihc  ur  system  that  tends  to  increiise  crime 
or  wastt'  tht?  national  resourcu8^  to  corrujit  the  social  habite,  to  destroy 
the  health  and  lives  of  the  people. 

2,  That  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors,  as  common  beverages,  is 
iiiimicnil  to  the  true  interests  of  intlividimls,  and  destructive  to  the  order 
and  welfare  of  society,  and  ought,  therefore,  to  Ije  prohibited, 

3.  That  the  hi^itory  nnd  results  of  all  past  legitilatbn  in  regard  to  the 
liquor  traffic  abundantly  prove  that  it  u  impi5ei«ible  sivtb^factorily  to  limit 
or  regulate*  u  sy,st(!Hi  so  essentially  niiischievouM  in  its  tendencies. 

4»  Tliat  no  consitlerutioiis  of  jiriviite  gmn  or  public  revenue  can  justify 
the  upholding  of  a  system  po  utterly  wrong  in  pnneiplc,  suiritlal  in  policy, 
and  disastrous  in  results  as  the  traffic  ru  intoxjcating  liquors* 

5»  That  the  legislative  prohibition  of  the  liquor  tratfic  is  perfectly  com- 
patible with  rafioiml  liberty,  and  with  all  the  claimi^  of  justice  and  legiti- 
tnate  eomiiuree. 

a.  That  the  legislative  suppressinn  of  the  liipior  tniffic  would  be  highly 
conducive  to  the  development  of  a  progreasive  ci\T ligation. 

7.  That,  rising  above  class,  sectarian,  or  party  considerations,  all  good 
citizens  should  combine  to  pioenre  an  enactmeut  prohibiting  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  beverages,  as  ^xffording  most  etticjent  aid  in  removing  the  ap- 
palling evil  of  intonn>erance. 

The  Alliance  adopted  the  usual  methods  of  agitation,  lectures* 
essays,  leaflets,  periodicals,  nieniorials,  and  petitions  to  Parlia- 
tnent.  Then  public  nieetinG:s  have  been  held  in  the  Uu^est 
balls,  and  wide  range  given  to  discussion.  At  the  General 
Council  Meeting  in  October,  1857,  a  draft  of  suggestions  for  n  ^ 
permissive  or  local  option  prolitbitorj  liquor  law  was  adopted, 
iiiid  put  into  extensive  circulation.  "Tin* 
cvcrj'-where  baileil  antl  responde<l  to  with  cur 
by  the  friends  of  temjpffi  and 
tation  went  on  wj| 
iiig  new  i 
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Lawson,  of  Carlisle,  and  Thomas  Bazley,  Esq.,  of  Manchester, 
Petitions  in  favor  of  the  bill,  bearing  482,000  eiguatnre^,  were 
sent  in.  The  bill  was  enceessively  pi*esented,  year  after  year, 
with  small  but  encouraging  gains  in  the  votes  of  the  House. 
In  1872  the  petitions  for  the  bill  contained  l,riOO,000  signa- 
tures. In  1876  lUl  voted  or  paired  for  the  bill,  and  319 
against  House  to  house  canvasses  have  been  conducted  by 
the  Alliance,  to  test  public  opinion  in  regard  to  tiie  measure, 
and  it  is  stated  that  "^  in  no  single  instance  lias  there  been 
a  canvass  of  hon^eholdurB  where  the  roturn  has  not  shown 
more  than  two  to  one  in  favor  of  the  bill;-  and,  in  numer- 
ous eases,  the  majority  has  been  four,  five,  or  six  to  one  in  Ua 
favor/' 

During  the  two  years,  (1876  to  1878,)  in  a  large  number  of 
constituemnes,  mostly  boroughs,  but  including  some  counties, 
electotal  detiaration^  were  numerously  signed,  *'  to  tlie  ellei^t 
tlmt  the  signatories  pledge  themselves  not  to  vote  for  can* 
didates  wlio  cannot  see  their  way  to  suppoit  the  Pcrmissiv© 
Prohibitory  Liquor  Bill.'' 

The  principles  of  this  bill  have  been  discussed  and  indoi*sed, 
not  only  in  innumerable  public  meetings  alt  over  the  three 
kingdoms,  but  also  in  8c»ciiil  Science  Congreeses,  Politieal  Coti- 
ferences.  Religious  Synods,  tmd  the  Convocations  of  Canter- 
bury and  York. 

The  history  of  Sir  W.  Lawson's  more  recent  movemeiitii  in 
seeking  to  e^rry  his  famous  Permissive  Proliibitory  liill  through 
Parliament,  is  full  of  intereet.  On  Friday^  Juno  18,  18S0, 
he  presented  tlie  following  resolution  in  the  House  of  C'om- 
mons : 

That  inasmuch  as  the  ancient  and  avowed  object  of  licenginK  (lie  niik* 
of  i]itus:iaiting  liquors  is  to  nupply  a  supposed  public  want,  without 
dftrirocnt  to  the  public  welfare^  thin  House  is  of  opinion  that  a  h'gal 
power  of  rcHtraininf^  the  issue  or  renewal  of  licenses  should  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  persons  nimt  deeply  interested  and  afferted,  nanitly,  the 
inhnbitiintd  themselves,  who  are  entitled  to  protection  from  the*  injurious 
consequences  of  the  pfeseDt  system,  by  some  efficient  measure  of  tocftl 
iptioiL 
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He  advocated  the  passage  of  the  reeohition  in  a  humorous  and 
tolling  speech.  Several  speakers  followed,  among  whom  was  the 
"  Prime  Mijiister,  lion.  W.  E.  Gladstone*  M^heii  the  House  was 
divided,  the  vote  stood — for  the  regohitioii,  229 ;  against  it,  203, 
and  so  it  waft  carried  hy  a  majority  of  twenty-six  votes.  Cheers 
^rreeted  the  announcement  of  the  result,  which  found  an  echo  in 
thousands  of  earnest  hearts.  In  1879  the  vote  on  a  similar  resch 
lution  was— in  favor,  164;  against,  258  ;  majority  against  it,  94:. 

The  debate  in  18S0  was  especially  interesting,  because  of  the 
speech  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  He  saidj  in  substance,  that  he 
favoi'ed  the  principle  of  the  resolution,  hnt  he  could  not  vote 
for  it;  beeanse,  if  he  did,  he  would  be  expected  to  present 
some  practical  legislation  before  the  House,  which,  at  present^ 
he  was  not  prepared  to  do.  lie  affirmed  that  he  differed  from 
those  Tvho  think  legislation  powerless  to  diminish  intemperance, 
**  for  legislation  was  a  great  power  in  the  removal  of  positive 
sources  of  temptation."  The  only  question  ehould  be  as  to  the 
character  of  the  legislation,  and  he  desired  to  find  some  prac- 
tical plan  which  he  cookl  recommend. 

Tliree  months  previous  the  resolution  failed  of  a  majority. 
But  since  then  a  new  election  had  taken  place ;  a  new  govern- 
ment had  been  formed;  and  the  power  of  beer  in  polities  liad 
been  crippled.  Though  Mr.  Gladstone  voted  against  the 
resolution,  only  four  of  liis  ministry  voted  with  him,  the 
other  fourteen,  among  whom  was  the  Hon.  John  Bright,  voting 
for  the  resolution.  Scotland  was  nearly  unanimous  in  its 
favor — tS5  for,  and  only  5  against.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
a  son  of  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone,  a  newly 
elected  member,  voted  for  the  resolution. 

The  victory,  however,  should  not  be  over-estimated.  It  is 
only  a  resolution,  a  measure,  not  an  a^d.  Some  w^ould  favor 
one  and  not  the  other.  The  difficulty  will  be  to  embody  the 
principles  in  a  bill  which  will  be  accepted. 

On  the  14th  of  Jime,  1881,  Mr.  I^iwson  showed  his  rare 
prudence  and  sagacity  as  a  leader,  in  introducing  and  carrying 
the  following  ixjsohition : 
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Thatj  JO  the  opinion  of  this  Iloiise,  the  resolution  passed  by  this  House 
on  the  IBth  day  of  Junf%  1880,  wliich  affirms  the  justice  of  local  com- 
muoitriiH  bring  intrusted  with  the  jmwer  to  protect  themselves  from  the 
o|>fTatiooi?  of  the  liijuor  traffic,  ought  without  dehiy  to  be  embodied  by 
the  government  in  a  biU  givin«;j  cfreet  to  the  said  rcsolutiou. 

The  ixisohitiaii  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  196  iu  favor  to  154 
against,  Mr.  Gladstone  voting  in  the  minority  and  Mr.  Bright 
with  tlie  majority. 

The  Scotch  members  voted  March  5,  1880 — for^  32;  againet, 
7.  Jmie  18,  18S0— for,  43;  against,  5.  June  14,  1S81— for, 
43 ;  against^  5. 

In  JnnGy  1882,  Mr.  Lawson  moved  again  m  the  direction  of 
local  prohibitory  legislation.  He  first  inquired  as  to  the  inten- 
tion of  the  government  concerning  local  option  Hqnor  legislation 
during  the  session.  Mr.  Gladstone  replied :  *'I  do  not  see  that 
we  have  any  means  of  making  any  proposal  to  the  House  on 
the  subject  during  the  present  session."  Subsequently  Sir 
Wilfrid  Lawson  moved  the  following  resolution : 

Tliat,  in  view  of  the  great  and  grievous  evils  which  the  nation  MufTers 
from  the  lienor  tratfic^  this  House  in  of  opinion  that  the  power  of  remov- 
ing the  cfliL^e  of  these  evils  bj  some  etlicient  measure  of  local  option,  as 
n*commeaded  by  the  repoltitions  of  this  House  of  June  18,  1880,  and  of 
June  14,  1B81,  nhould  be  iotru^ted  to  the  local  communities  at  the  earljeBt 
prncticable  opportunity. 

The  resolution  was  assigned  for  discussion  on  the  18th  of 
Jtily  ;  but,  owing  to  the  time  being  exhausted  by  other  debates^ 
it  was  not  reached,  and  it  passed  over  to  the  next  session.  On 
the  evening  previous,  a  great  meeting  was  held  in  Exeter  Hall 
by  the  friends  of  the  Local  Option  Bill,  at  which  some  of  the 
most  influential  gentlemen  of  the  United  Kingdom  were 
present,  and  advocated  the  measure,  among  whom  was  his 
Eminence  Cardinal  Manning,  whose  words  had  unusual  em- 
phasis, declaring  that  lie  could  "'conceive  of  no  political 
question  that  can  compare  in  urgency  with  this.*' 

April  27, 1883,  tJiis  measure  received  263  votes  in  favor,  170 
against^ — a  mnjority  of  87. 
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English  mom  beta .   167  for,  loO  agrainst. 

Scotch          '' 46     '*  2 

Irish             ^*       27     »*  14       ** 

Wd.Nh           ** 23     **  t 

In  regard  to  Mi\  Lawson's  PerniUsive  Bill,  Mr,  SiuuiieUon^' 
a  citizen  of  Great  Britain,  Siiys : 

Any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  review  the  legislation  of  the  last 
twenty  years,  in  connection  with  sanitary  and  educational  matters,  must 
fuel  convinced  that  * '  |)onnis,sivo  ^'  legialatiou  in  regard  to  the  sale  of 
drink  is  sure  to  come  .soon  or  liitor.  That  it  will  be  accom|jlibhed  by 
the  Liberal  party  there  can  be  no  doLibt^  for,  while  the  stronghold  of  the 
Conservatives  has  been  the  protection  of  all  vested  interests,  and  their 
weakness,  distrust  of  the  masses,  the  Liberal  leaders  have  evt-r  been  ready 
to  repose  confidence  in  the  people  ;  and,  even  at  the  risk  of  offending 
powerful  supporter:*,  who>*e  interests  were  prejndieed  by  their  action,  they 
have  cheerfully  accorded  to  the  masses  the  power  and  facilities  of  self- 
governraent,  and  for  the  reform  of  national  abuses. 

It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  thtit  all  clii&sej*  will  carefully  weigh  the  na- 
tlonal  importance  and  value  of  the  so-called  ^*  Permissive  Bill;"  and 
that,  w  hen  it  is  next  brought  before  the  Legislature,  it^  promoters  may 
succeed  in  enlisting  for  it  a  larger  amoimt  of  support  than  it  has  hitherto 
enjoyed.  At  present  the  re:d  but  partially  concealed  forces  which  mili- 
tate against  drinking  reform  are  the  hi  Iter  hostility  of  an  imlawful  section 
of  the  trade,  which  it  would  injure,  and  the  disinelination  of  fiscal  ad- 
ministrators to  reduce  a  very  material  but  a  very  iniquitous  item  in  the 
public  revenue  resulting  from  the  traffic.  The  statesman  has  yet  to  stand 
for^vard  with  the  courage  needful  for  initiating  what  will  assuredly  be  the 
moat  important  moral  and  financial  reformation  of  our  country. 

TEMPERANCE  AND  LIFE  INSURANCE. 

In  the  course  of  the  rigid  scientific  investigations  to  which 
the  question  of  the  use  of  intoxicating  licjuors  has  been 
subjected  in  England,  there  have  been  gome  clear  and  con- 
vincing denionBtratioBs  of  the  practical  evil  of  intoxicants  in 
common  life.  That  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors  shortens  life 
has  been  mathematically  demonstrated.  The  experience  of 
*'The  United  Kingdom  Temperance  and  General  Provident 
Institution "    is    full    of    instruct ioiL      This    life    assurance 

'  **  History  of  Drink/'  by  James  Sftmuelsoa,  London,  1878,  pp.  352-256«. 
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association  was  established  in  1842,  and  has  two  distinct  sec- 
tions, one  for  abstainers  and  the  other  for  non  abstainers,  thus 
supplying  an  admirable  test  of  the  effects  of  abstinence  on 
longevity.  This  institution  has  issued  about  100,000  policies, 
and  has  a  capital  of  well  nigh  £3,000,000,  affording  ample 
data  for  full  comparisons. 

What  are  the  facts  ?  The  average  length  of  life  in  the  non- 
abstaining  section  has  been  much  shorter  than  in  the  abstain- 
ing  section;  and,  in  the  division  of  profits,  every  five  years, 
the  members  of  the  abstaining  section  receive  from  fifteen  to 
fifty-two  per  cent,  more  in  the  shape  of  bonus  than  the  mem- 
bers of  the  non-abstaining  section. 

The  Edinburgh  local  manager  submits  the  following  exhibit : 

Tabic  of  EXPECTED  and  REALIZED  CLAIMS  in  the  Tempbrancb  and  QmnauLi, 
Sections  of  the  United  Kingdom  Temperance  and  General  Provident  Insti- 
tution. 


temperance  skcti  n. 

Ur.NRRAL  SECTION. 

Terms  op  Years. 

Expected 
Claims. 

Actual 
(.laims. 

KxptHSted 
Cialms. 

Actoal 
Claims. 

1866-70,  (5  years,) 

549 

723 
033 

411 
511 
651 

1,008 
1,268 
1,485 

944 

1871-75,  (n  years,) 

1,330 

1876-80,  (5  years,) 

1,480 

Total,  15  years 

2,205 

1,573 

3,761 

3,754 

The  actual  claims  in  the  temperance  section  are  29.5  per  cent, 
below  the  expectancy ;  and,  in  the  general  section,  only  one 
fifth  of  one  per  cent,  below — a  fact  bristling  with  significance. 

Dr.  Norman  Kerr,  a  distinguished  English  physician, 
referring  to  the  death-rate  from  alcohol,  said  in  1879 : 

Dr.  Hichardson  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  some  time  ago,  that  **were  En- 
gland converted  to  temperance,  the  vitality  of  the  nation  would  be 
increased  one  third  in  value  ;  or,  in  other  words,  nearly  227,000  lives 
would  be  siwed  to  us  every  year."  This  is  a  startling  statement ;  but, 
after  careful  investigation,  I  think  it  is  much  nearer  the  truth  than 
many  were  supjwsed  to  believe.  My  own  calculations  give  200,000 
as  the  number  of  deaths  resulting  from  drinking,  of  which  128,000  may 
be  traced  to  drunkenness,  and  the  rest  to  more  or  less  moderate  uses  of 
alcohol. 
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TRAFFICKERS    IN     LIQUORS. 

Early  in  1S77  a  select  coiuiijittee  wa:^  appointed  in  the 
Uouse  of  Lords  to*'inquij*e  iiitu  the  prevalence  of  habits  of 
intern porancCj  and  bito  the  manner  in  which  those  habita  have 
been  affected  by  reeent  legislation/'  From  this  committee's  i^e- 
port  we  gatlier  the  following  facts : 

Thb  tabic  shows  the  NUMBER  OF  PEBSONS  engaged  in  sELUiro  IirrojncATUfi* 
LiQioaa  in  liftch  of  the  jctu-h  18G0,  ISTQ,  ftud  1876,  ill  the  United  Kinqi>uu. 


1860. 


1S70. 


1t76. 


Piibli<?8na,  (common  liquor  aellers,) 

Beer  sellera .,.,..... ......,., 

Dealera  in  b<-©r»  (wholesale.) 

Driers  in  beer,  (udditiomil  licpose  to  retail  J 

Retail  era  of  beer,  iiol  to  bo  consumed  on  the  prem 
1809,  (En|?Iand  and  Walea,) , 

KetailorB  of  cider  or  perry  only.. , . . , 

Retailers  of  beer,  roleil  under  £10,  (Scotland,)... . . . 

R(»tflilors  of  beer,  rated  ot  £10  or  iipwHrd.  *....... 

Iletailorft  of  table  l>eer  only. 

D(ialers  in  spirits .    , . 

Denlora  in  apirils,  with  additional  license  to  retail 
bottles  of  OHO  qniirt. , . , , . . , 

Dealers  in  spirits,  with  additional  license  to  ret^iil 
foreign  liquors 

Retailers  of  apirits,  licensed  to  sell  tea,  etc 

Dealers  in  foreign  wine,  not  liceiKHed  to  retail  beer  or 
«pirit« ,, , , 

Ilrooere,  «elliu}?  wine  not  to  l>e  consumed  ou  the  prem 
iBea,  UavioK  retail  lit.'enpo  for  beer  odIj,  (Scotland,) 

Grocers^  selling  wine  not  lo  be  con»iinied  on  the 
premiaeSf  with  liceiiae  for  beer  and  spirits. ... . 

Refresbment-liouae  keepers,  selling  wine  to  bo  con- 
turned  on  the  premises,  if  roted  nndcr  £50,  (Kn- 
glnod  and  Ireland,) 

RefrestiTnent- house  keepers,  Helling  wine  to  be  con- 
sntned  on  the  premiaus,  if  rated  at  £50  or  over, 
(Knghind  and  Ireland,), 

Retailers  of  wine^  not  Oi  be  consumed  on  rhe  prem- 
iseB,  if  rated  under  £50,  (Kngland  and  Wales,). . . 

Retailers  of  wine  not  to  be  eonsnined  on  the  prem- 
ises, if  rated  over  £50,  ( England  and  Wiiies,). . .  „ 

Makers  und  dealers  in  Kweets,  to  sell  uot  leas  thao 
two  gallons. . .  ♦ , 

Retailers  of  sweets 

Retailers  of  apiriis,  (grocers,  Ireland.). 

ToUiL.. 

Occosional  licenpes,  not  more  than  three  dayii. .. . 
OocaaioDal  licenses,  four  dnys  and  more * .  * 


l»3,55a 

44,571 

1,941 


UGIG 


1,1 50 


9,889 
109 


156,70:i 


98,(166 

44,5»1 

2,1B4 

4,326 

3.078 
277 
287 

2,6115 
3,010 

3,261 


2,324 


122 
10,212 


185,124 


98,95& 

38^45' 

3,191 

3,87& 

5,381 

134 

274 

324 

1/262 

3,297 

4.701 


2,33S 


180,237 

1,655 

34,29d 
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Such  h  the  army  of  Hc*ensed  liquor  dealers  in  the  United 
Kiiigdoi!!^ — 180,2o7,  an  increjise  of  2Sp'M  iu  sixteen  years, 
(186U-187G.)  As  the  effect  of  a  modification  of  tlie  license 
act,  in  lSfU>,  tliere  lias  been  a  reduction  of  4,887  since  1870; 
but  still  tliere  was  an  average  of  one  liquor  shop  for  every  182 
inhabitants  in  the  British  Isles  in  1876.  Tlie  rednction  has 
been  chiefly,  as  the  committee  states,  in  the  beer  Iiourcs,  by 
*' weeding  out  thoi?e  most  disorderly." 

Valuable  statistics  were  submitted  to  the  committee,  show- 
iug  also  the  quantiti/  and  cost  of  the  liquors  consumed. 


3UGNITUDE  AND   COST. 

Table »  Bhowtniy:  the  QUANTITV  of  tin*  diffbrciit  kiiidU  of  Intoiicatino  LiQtroiu  used 
in  ilio  Ukit£d  Klkodom  forciich  year  from  IBcEO  to  ISSl,  lnc]u!!M,vo;  ako,  the  cat- 
QUliited  total  retail  wX\m^  COST  for  mch  year. 


YttT 

BHt1«h 

foreign 

Wiiie. 

g,^          1      Brltl^b 

ToImI 

BpiriU, 

lil»iriu. 

WlUM, 

Reudl  iUiA. 

GallofiJt. 

GnlJmM. 

Oullonn. 

Oatlom. 

GalloiiW. 

1860.. 

81,404,08^4 

5,6^1, ;i23 

«Jlt*,58j 

674,17*>,''i26    12,500,000 

£84,2'>2,17« 

16«l.. 

l»,i5M8,7»2 

5,iW3,U70 

io,(J9a,o:i 

775,171,584    l2,5tM>,0rX) 

94,94i,l07 

18it2.. 

18,83tf,l87 

6,1»3,«42 

9,7t>4,lf.5 

71»l,817,09iS    12,500,0(X> 

88,Bn7,5Ci 

IW.. 

l»,8H4,^3i' 

6,574,2.^) 

10,420,7til 

745,144,95'J    ]2,500,iKJ<> 

U3,088,185 

18W.. 

19,423,444 

6/JlfH,27<' 

11,»94,7«4 

86ft,778,082    12,5t)0jHN:> 

103,720,012 

18<i6.. 

20,3il5,376 

6,73:i,;il7 

11,y!»:J,7(iO 

87l»tlOH,570    l2,5UO,0iMt 

105,489,561 

me.. 

22,51i3,83fJ 

7,797,470 

in,^44,^tH 

»15,090,415    16,(Mm,0no 

113,925,458 

im,. 

81,58&,1^61l 

8,S3y,155 

13,»57:i,7tw 

8<52,U  18,050    ir.,i>rMi,iHio 

no  J  22,266 

1868. . 

2K341,44M 

8,39H,W17 

15,0*14,675 

893,15«,37V    15,<Hi<ijnN> 

118,4^,874 

\im.. 

21,J»4l,77U 

ht,17i!,t<4u 

U,71i4,5M 

8^,iHX>,4l2    15,(KM^i)i«j 

li2,885,tiOS 

1870.. 

22,tilS,41"( 

S,4:i9,U8t5 

16,07»,8W 

945,<t48,7f^    15,0(M>,(MNJ 
995 ,74  <;  ,374    1 5,f>  m  i ,  0<  ^0 

118,8»0,284 

mi,. 

24,16.'J,«44 

Bj+20,fiOa 

lfJ,144,88fi 

125,586,902 

1872., 

2<J,872,1H3 

9,030,8^^5 

lti,875,965 

1,1'-                 '    17, '►'►'>,"'<)<> 

181 ,60), 4  W 

187S.. 

"j&.m^mx 

10,259,7  9  H 

17,906,129 

Ijv                                   ]T,5('<l,'HH_f 

140,014,712 

1874,. 

29,87»'it401 

lo,/J7<l,ltiiS 

17,170J4:i 

l,0/-.i.,'.<.j,..  ,-.„    ;7,5^'<>''^W 

141,?i42,997 

187  r>.. 

ao,io(>,iu: 

ll,7S'i,(i:iO 

n,.'i49,a7<> 

1  ,«»84>,559,3J20    1 7,5<M\0l«> 

142,87';,«Wl> 

m«,. 

a9,}*50,««8 

11,487,795 

18,«ti<l,84+i 

l,iaa,444j754    17,500,000 

147,288,759 

1«77 
1»78.. 

[  »59.34M7:3 

21,496,071 

33,254,889 

2,20«,951,84«    S5,W0,OOO 

\      142,0)7,231 
142,188,900 
I28,143,8f»4 

187». 

2r,9an,e50 

9,540,851 

14,945,0{»3 

980,7n8  134    17,5<H\00O 

18S0,. 

"Ih.Ab'Am 

8,477,A)^i 

irj,862,a85 

t)05,0H8,97»    15,<XK»,lXiO 

122,279,275 

188U. 

28,780,71U 
M4,215.67« 

b,2S»5,2fl5 

15,644,757 

970,7»8,5ti4^  15,OOO,0tK> 

"127,074,460 

TotAl, 

185,1124,668 

916,655,225 

20,6S7,«13,570  aSS,0U0,000J  £»,629,910,a44 

*  The  above  labK  vxcepttn^  thn  but  five  f<«rm  wnt  Ukrn  fkim  Hie  Uilnl  Report  of  tbe 
iDViwtijqitbfi  of  Ihe  MoxLtut  of  Lurtls*  ('oiuinilti*^  on  I nfcem iMfttmre.  IS*<V  7T.  Tbe  flgai«t  tar  lb* 
\mX  fly«  ycure  }iav<»  bi*(?n  obl&lD<Ml  fii^iit  Mr.  Wlltiaii)  Uoyl«-,  of  Bury,  Cnglnnd,  tbe  wme  fanlleituui 
who  Ainil«be4l  the  other  i>nrt  of  the  table  f«ir  IIip  IIovimo  of  \jotiW  coitiinUtc*. 

■  Tl»€««  two  year^  oblnlnrd  fWjin  oiie  i»f  Mr.  ]Ioyle>  Uibtes  in  Mfl  tmc't  on  the  ^* Eoociotnle 
» of  the  1  h'lukhig  t  uetouu  tif  j&odety,''  *  In  1SS2,  £126.^1,859, 
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Table  >  showing  the  GALLONS  of  Alcoholic  Liquors  of  all  kinds  consumed  in  the 
United  Kingdom  for  fifty-two  yeare,  (1830-1881,  inclusive^ )  and  the  COST  of  the 
dame  in  Periods  of  Ten  Years  each. 


Periods 

or  Ten    BritbhSpiritB. 

Yc-are.   ! 

Foreljfn 
Spirits. 

Fi»relgn 
Wine. 

B«<>r. 

Briii««li 
Wine. 

Total 
ReuUCoaL 

1830) 

to    v.. 
1889) 
1840) 

to    v.. 
1849 
1850 

to  y.. 

1859 
1800 

to    v.. 
1809 
1870 

to    }... 
l«7i> 
1880.... 

1881.... 

GalhM. 
238,835,080 

213,849,961 

240,886,479 

207,854,812 

279,678,156 
28,457,486 
28,730,719 

Galloua. 
47,021,141 

38,306,862 

48,858,283 

67,221,637 

101,630,154 
8,477,512 
8,295,265 

G'allmit. 
64,912,407 

62,380,478 

65,501,611 

117,771,416 

167,386,717 
15,852,335 
16,644,757 

Gallons. 
6,648,698,764 

6,268,915,542 

6,759,166,212 

8,216,860,470 

10,535,074,558 
905,088,978 
970,788,564 

GaWms. 
75,000,000 

75,000,000 

100,000,000 

185,000,000 

170,000,000 
15,000,000 
15,000,000 

£762,698,764 
717,208,512 
817,041,618 

1,020,677,801 

1,859,887,808 
122,279,275 
127,074,460 

Total    ) 
for  52   V 
Years.  ) 

1,237,287,193 

319,705,354 

509,449,721 

40,299,088,088 

585,000,000:jE4,92«,866,18a 

AvERAOS  Cost  per  Inhabitant. 

Yean.  £  $   c 

188(V^9 2.9+,  equal  to    14  50  + 

1840-49 2.6+,  **  13  00  + 

1850-59 2.9,  *^  14  50 

1860-69 3.3  +,  "  16  50  + 

1870-79 4.0+,  "  2000  + 

1881 3.64,  **  18  00  + 

1882 3.57,  "  17  87 


CoNsu^rpTioN  PER  Head  OF  THE  Population. 


Ybabs. 


1840. 
1850. 
1860. 
1870. 
1876. 
1881. 


British  and 
Foreign  Spirita. 


Fon-lgn  Wine. 


Gallons,  i  OaVons. 

0.97  I  0.25 

1.04  1  0.23 
0.03  !  0.23 
1.01  j  0.40 
1.27  0.56 

1.05  0.44 


ne. 

MalL 

Beer. 

BusheU. 
1.50 

Oallona. 

1.47 

22.9 

1.45 

23.4 

1.84 

30.3 

2.00 

34.2 
27.5 

>  For  the  above  Table,  the  author  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Win.  Hoyle,  an  eminent  English  statlsticiaii. 
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This  table  shows  an  increase  from  1840  to  1876  of  0.30  gal- 
lons of  spirits  per  capita,  0.31  gallons  of  wine,  and  0.41  bushels 
of  malt.  From  1850  to  1876  the  beer  increased  11.3  gallons 
per  capita,  so  that  the  consumption  in  1876  averaged  34.2  gal- 
lons, or  a  little  more  than  one  barrel  annually  for  every  inhabit- 
ant. It  also  shows  a  decrease  since  1876,  in  spirits,  0.22  ;  wine, 
0.12;  and  beer,  6.7  gallons. 

Cost  of  these  liquors  to  the  United  Kingdom  was  as  follows : 

Cost  per  bond  of  whole 
Total.  Pupalatiun. 

In  1860 £84,222,172  £2  188.  6j<i 

**  1870 118,836,284  3  16     2 

**  1876 147,288,759  4       9     3} 

**  1881 127,074,460  3  12     10 

**  1882 126,251,359  3  11       7 

The  data  upon  which  the  drink  bill  of  the  United  Kingdom 
for  1876  is  founded,  giving  the  liquors  consumed,  as  per  Excise 
returns,  and  the  money  expended  thereon,  are  as  follows : 

British  spirits 29,950,288  gaUons,  at  208.        €29,950,288 

Foreign  spirits 11,487,795        **  at  24  13,785,854 

Wine 18,660,846        **  at   18  16,694,761 

Cwt.  Bashels  Malt. 

Beer,  sugar  used 860,223  3,670,284  ^ 

Maltused 59,298,869 


85,008,856 


Total 62,969,153 

Equal  to  1,133,444,754  gallons  at  Is.  6d.  ^ 
British  pines,  cider,  etc.,  (estimated:) 

17,500,000  gallons  at  2s 1,750,000 

£147,288,759 
"In  1876,  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  33,- 
089,237,  which  would  give  an  expenditure  of  £4  9s.  for  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  generally  al- 
lowed by  those  who  have  carefully  investigated  the  question 
that  the  indirect  cost  and  loss  which  results  from  the  liquor 
tralBSc  are  at  least  as  great  as  the  direct  expenditure  upon  the 
drink.     If  so,  then  the  aggregate  cost  and  loss  to  the  nation  of 
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the  liquor  tniffie,  ditring  the  last  year,  reached  the  appalling 
sum  of  £294,577,520  ;  but  if  we  make  a  hbeml  allowance,  and 
take  £54,577,520  off  this  amount,  it  still  leaves  the  mm  of 
£240,000,000/' ' 

To  a  letter  iiddressed  by  Mr.  Wm.  Hoyle  to  the  Right  IIou. 
Wtu.  E.  (Tladstoiic,  November  3,  1881,  the  following  table  is 
appended : 


TlLikW. 


Money  Expend* 
vd  u]H>i}  liitax- 
toftting-  Dquors. 


Gu«a  of    I  Tntiil  Ton- 

DrtinlteA-    v$cilf>ns  ftjr 

neita.  Crlni^. 


N'amh«r  ttf 


^^^         ihePtoor. 


1860 

1861.  _., 

1862 

Ittrt8.__ 

LHW 

18W 
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1860 , 88,301 

1867. , 100,357 

1870 131,870 

1875. 203,089 

1876 , 205,567 


1877... 200,184 

1878.. .,.  194,649 

1879 178,429 

1880 170,859 


These  statistics  show  that  in  nine  years  (1867-1875)  the  ap- 
prehensions for  drunkenness  weix^  more  than  doublctl^  notwith- 
standing the  population  increased  only  from  30,334,999,  to  32,- 
749,167.    This  inereofie  the  committee  found  to  have  been  great- 

'  *'  Third  Report  of  Hoiiae  of  Lorda'  Committe©  oa  Intempeniaoe,'*  p.  300.    Bj 
IWm.  Hoyle   ■<■  *^»rtoTi  mantifacturar. 
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est  in  the  large  manufacturing  towns,  and  due  largely  to  "  the 
increase  in  wages,  and  the  larger  amount  of  leisure  enjoyed  by 
the  manufacturing  and  mining  classes."  They  add :  "  It  ap- 
pears from  evidence  that  drunkenness  is  less  common  than  for- 
merly among  the  more  respectable  portion  of  the  working 
classes,  and  that  the  increase  has  taken  place  chiefly  either  in 
the  lowest  grades  of  society,  or  among  those  whose  advance  in 
education  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  their  wages." 
It  was  also  proved  that,  of  the  203,989  committals  for  drunken- 
ness, upward  of  150,000,  or  75  per  cent.,  were  in  only  seven 
counties,  Lancashire,  Middlesex,  Durham,  York,  StaflEord, 
Northumberland,  and  Cheshire,  containing  10,286,000  inhabit- 
ants, or  less  than  one  half  of  the  population  of  the  territory 
specified  in  the  total  number ;  showing  that  the  great  increase 
is  in  certain  localities,  in  "  the  densely-crowded  places."  Since 
1876,  it  will  be  observed,  the  cases  of  drunkenness  have  de- 
creased from  205,567  to  172,859. 

SCOTLAND. 
The  statistics  of  the  consumption  of  spirits  in  Scotland  are 
interesting : 

Gallons.  Per  CspiU. 

In   1847 6,648,690  2.39  gallons. 

**  1853 7,437,462     2.56 

*'  1858 5,508,489     1.85 

"  1871 6,339,764     1.88 

*'  1877 8,119,908     2.29 

The  decrease  indicated  after  1853  was  owing  to  repressive 
legislation,  (the  Forbes -Mackenzie  Act,)  which  affected  the 
consumption ;  but  more  recently  it  has  nearly  reached  the 
average  before  1853.  In  Edinburgh,  the  increase  in  the  arrests 
for  drunkenness  from  1871  to  1877  was  33  per  cent.  In  Glas- 
^gom  and  some  other  places  there  has  been  a  decrease. 

The  history  of  the  temperance  societies  in  Great  Britain 

»e  the  ungovernable  nature  of  the  drink  appetite,  and  the 

nltjr  of  reclaiming  confirmed  inebriates.     In  the  last  speech 

4tr.  James  Mitchell  ever  delivered,  at  Aberdeen,  he  stated 
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tliat,  "  in  referring  to  a  record  of  his  experience  carefully  kept, 
he  found  that  during  a  period  of  twentj-ii\^e  yeai*s  300,000 
men  and  women  had  joined  the  temperance  6oeieties  in  Glas- 
gow, and  of  these  75  per  cent,  had  fallen  tlirough  the  direct 
temptations  of  the  liqnur  traffic/' '  In  an  invahialjlc  report 
issued  by  tlie  Grand  Lodge  of  Good  Templars  in  Scotland,  in 
1878,  it  is  stated  that  the  number  initiated  into  the  order  dur- 
ing the  year  ending  Jelv,  187S,  was  47,079,  and  the  number 
vrho  had  been  seduced  from  their  fidelity  to  the  order  num- 
bered ^1,2^'^'  Of  these,  7,341  renewed  their  oliligationsj  leav- 
ing 13,944  fatal  lapses.  In  the  rejxjrt  of  the  following  year, 
(1879,)  Mr.  Turnbull,  the  Grand  Worthy  Secretary,  Bummed 
up  44,375  persona  who,  during  the  three  previous  years,  had 
violated  their  pledge  of  total  abstinence,  and  were  not  restored 
to  membership.  The  secretary  reports  that,  for  the  nine  j'ears 
ending  1880-81,  the  members  initiated  in  EdiTd>ui'gh,  Glasgow, 
and  Dundee  numbered  160,796;  while  at  July  4,  1881,  there 
were  upon  the  roll  only  13,073.'  The  Gmnd  Lodge  recognized 
the  presence  of  the  dram  shops  on  every  hand  as  the  potent 
cause  of  these  apostasies,  aiiid  memorialized  her  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment, **  urging  the  necessity  of  at  once  prohibiting  the  en- 
tire manufacture,  importationjand  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors.'^ 
About  1870,  a  new  impulse  to  drinking  and  demoralization 
set  in  in  Edinburgh  and  in  other  cities  of  Scotland,  and  con- 
tinued through  several  successive  years.  The  testimony  before 
the  Ilouse  of  Lords*  committee  in  1878  showed  that  it  had  not 
then  much  abated*  Edinburgh  csspecially  felt  this  tide  of  evil. 
A  vast  amount  of  moral,  social,  educational  and  sanitary  efforte 
wvm  put  forth  to  correct  the  dreadful  state  of  things.  Great 
anxiety  was  felt  on  account  of  the  alarming  increase  of  pauper- 
ism, prostitution,  and  juvenile  depravity.  Probably  few  cities 
in  the  world  ever  witnessed  such  an  amount  of  elevating  ageD- 


*  **  Recoil Dctiona  of  James  Mitcbell,"  p.  45, 

*  "The  iwelM  Anniial  Roport  of  the  ludependetit  Order  of  Good  Templars, 
Sootlnnd,"  p.  47.  A  part  of  the  decreaae  waa  doubUess  owiug  to  removala, 
deaths,  etc* 
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cies.  Under  the  Sanit^iry  Act  about  a  half  a  million  of  pounds 
Btoriini^  were  expended  in  routiiiif  out  thot^e  places  which  were 
the  hafjitatkms  of  the  lapsed  masses,  and  building  for  thcni  ira- 
prove<l  dwellings.  Upward  of  500  children  in  Heriot  s  IIos- 
pita!  were  tan^^ht  free  of  eliar^*  hy  150teachei^.  One  gentle- 
man, Mr.  John  Hope,  expended  during  about  twenty  yean> 
upward  of  £50,00(1,  of  his  own  private  fortune,  in  educating 
the  yoiitliful  population  in  habits  of  temperance.  Ninety- 
Beven  temperance  societies  and  Templar  lodges  have  klnirecl 
with  great  energy,  and  V^i)  ministers  of  the  G<.»spel,  with  their 
congregatio!i8,  BU])pleinented  by  80  city  migsionaries  and  50 
Bible-woirien,  have  also  been  enlisted* 
Rev,  Dn  Robertson  said  : 


I  havt'  labored  for  upward  of  thirty  years  in  tlie  Grassmnrket,  and  here 
I  may  ri'itiiirk  Ihnt  pvrbii]is  there  haii  nut  l^eeii  a  ^rL-ater  onianiont  t^o 
Christiaa  civillzufnin  in  Ediiihurgh  for  a  long  time;  but  I  am  bound  tn 
ronfess  that  while  t^endin"^  out  visitors  aud  Bible-wouien^  although  in 
aame  respects  I  have  done  some  good  under  the  providence  of  God,  yet  I 
have  been  thorouf^hly  beaten  by  tliis  Hqiior  jiower,  I  was  talking  to  Fa- 
ther Hannan,  a  Human  Cntholic  priest,  and  be  made  a  wmiliir  atatement. 
rie  said;  '*  I  bavn  visjti'd  the  people  Ixitli  uigbt  and  day;  I  havrffjtmed 
temperance  socielies;  I  have  denounced  drunkenness  from  the  altar,  and 
yet  I  am  bound  to  confess  that  this  drink  power  has  beaten  the  whole  of  us/* 

A  number  of  gentlemen  in  Edinburgh  have  been  laboring 
for  a  considerable  time  in  Uie  interest  of  dbniniehing  the  temp- 
tation of  pnlilic  honses;  and  in  1S78  there  was  a  great  pnblie 
meeting  lield  with  tlic  view  of  eonsidering  the  licensing  system. 
The^tj  were  schedules  delivei-ed  to  every  rate-payer  in  the  city 
for  tlie  pnrpoy^  of  ascertaining  tlieir  sentimetits  eompriHinir 
all  those  whose  names  were  tipon  the  electoral  roll ;  and  thev 
were  requested  to  send  them  in  to  the  secretary  of  the  commit- 
tee. The  resnlt  of  the  schedules  was  ad  follows:  There  were 
9,033  wlio  voted  again^^t  any  increase  in  the  number  of  licenses. 
while  only  1,6S1>  voted  in  favor  of  an  increase.  Then  8,483 
voted  for  the  licenses  being  considerably  reduced,  while  only 
2,57n  vnt('<l   against  any  I'eduction,  and  them  were  6,785  who 
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voted  for  the  licensed  houses  being  entirely  removed  from  the 
district  where  they  were  resident,  while  only  3,390  voted  for 
their  contimianec.  The  expresgion  of  opinion  was  still  more 
decided  in  Rothe:say,  where,  on  ii  plebiscite  behig  taken,  1,900 
voted  for  a  decided  reduction  in  the  number  of  licenses,  and 
only  47  voted  against  their  reduction.  There  is  no  question 
that  public  Rcntiment  is  steadily  gaining  in  Scotland  against 
the  drink  traffic.  The  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh  resolved 
to  petition  the  House  of  Commons  iu  support  of  8ir  Wilfrid 
Lawson's  Bill,  to  empower  the  people  to  vote  against  the  issu- 
ing of  any  licenses  for  the  sale  of  intoxicants  as  a  l)evei'age. 
The  Scotch  memberf?  of  the  House,  though  divided,  have  given 
a  lai^ge  majority  vote  for  the  Bill. 

IHELANT>. 

Mr.  Thomas  Wallace  Russell,  Secretary  of  the  Irish  Sunday- 
Closing  Association,  said : ' 

I  would  my  with  regard  to  spirit  drinking  that  the  Irish  people  are  fo 
I'xcitable  that  it  It^Us  njwn  tlifni  rapi<lly;  the  figiirt'b\  nn  taken  from  Dr. 
Hiiacock'8  return!*,  are  positively  aljirniing^  compiircd  with  the  statistics  iu 
Ea*flani,  For  the  year  187Q  there  were  &(i,110  arrests  in  Ireland,  while 
an  Dqual  popnlatiori  iu  En«^land  gives  only  2^,mtJ  arrests.  In  1871  there 
were  liLiiJM  arrests  in  Ireiantl  ij^ainst,  iu  Eajjlaod,  for  an  c'C|nnl  ]>oi>ula- 
tioti,  ai,iS2:j  ;  iu  1872  the  arrests  in  Irt^lautl  were  83,289,  against,  in  E«- 
^jflaud,  82,8U1;  in  16715  the  an^est**  in  Ireland  were  05,623,  against,  in  £d- 
^fland,  S5tl35;  in  1874  the  aiTCsts  iu  Ireland  were  97,438,  agmnst,  in  Ed- 
Kl'iud.  41,578;  in  1875  the  arrests  in  Irehmd  amonnted  to  102,394,  against, 
iu  England,  43,211  ;  in  187n  the  arrests  in  Ireland  weiT  112,253,  against, 
iu  England,  45,'riri2;  so  thiit  the  jiimiher  lias  been  steadily  .^oin^f  up* 

In  part  explanation  Mr.  Kiissell  says: 

The  exeitahiHty  of  the  Irish  people  and  their  nationnl  teniiK-ramcnt  b 
sueh  that  a  glass  of  whisky,  whii^h  would  tnake  a  Scoichmau  stolid, 
would  make  an  Irishmen  jnmp  into  the  air,  and  get  into  a  row  before  he 
knows  what  he  in  about;  that  h  one  of  the  reasons  why  our  statistics 


'  Betbre  the  Select  Committee  on  lutempemnoe  of  the  Hoaae  of  Lord&.    Fuiirth 
Report,  l&'?8-79,  p.  396, 
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bulk  out  so  largely.  Then  another  formidable  reason  is,  that  in  Ireland 
we  have  a  tremendous  police  force ;  the  whole  country  is  garrisoned  by 
police. 

The  Sunday-closing  Act  for  Ireland,  which  passed  the 
British  Parliament  and  went  into  operation  on  the  13th  of 
October,  1878,  has  already  produced  gratifying  results. 

Mr.  Wm.  Hoyle  has  prepared  a  statistical  exhibit  showing 
that,  during  the  ten  years  ending  1879,  the  people  of  Ireland 
«pent  annually,  on  an  average,  $65,000,000  for  intoxicating 
Uquors,  which  is  declared  to  be  $11,500,000  in  excess  of  the 
rental  of  the  land.  The  curse  of  liquor  clings  to  Ireland  with 
an  unrelenting  grasp.     Says  a  recent  letter : 

On  the  platform  of  every  little  country  railroad  station  are  piles  of 
liquors  in  bottle,  cask,  and  case.  No  hotel  is  too  jnean  or  dirty  not  to 
have  a  bar-room  almost  gorgeous  as  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  shabby 
structm-e.  The  bill  of  fare  is  contemptibly  short ;  the  list  of  liquors  in- 
definitely long.  It  is  common  talk,  moreover,  that  the  poorer  classes  are 
getting  to  prefer,  more  and  more,  strong  spirits  to  ale,  porter,  or  wines, 
and  select  the  vilest  comix)unds,  because  they  are  cheaper,  *'and  scratch 
S8  they  go  down  the  throat." 

WOMEN. 
The  question  of  intemperance  among  women  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  House  of  Lords'  committee,  and  it  was 
observed  that  in  Scotland  and  in  some  parts  of  England  the 
number  of  apprehensions  of  women  for  drunkenness  had 
been  increasing.  This  was  especially  the  case  in  London,  Liv- 
•erpool,  Manchester,  and  Edinburgh.  "In  London,  tlie  pro- 
portion of  apprehensions  of  women  is  very  remarkable. 
According  to  the  returns  for  1875,  the  arrests  for  simple 
<lrunkennfss  included  8,525  males  and  7,525  females;  the 
<lriink  and  disorderly  were  7,963  males  and  6,999  females. 
In  Liverpool,  in  1872,  '73,  13,438  males  and  9,141  females  were 
arrested.  In  Manchester,  in  the  same  year,  7,411  males  and 
3,415  females.  In  Edinburgh  they  rose  from  2,124  in  1871 
to  3,048  in  1877,  an  increase  of  43.5  per  cent.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  cause  of  the  large  number  of  apprehensions 
23 
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of  women  is,  in  Muneliester,  due  to  tlie  fact  that  the  women 
are  those  employed  in  the  large  uiills,  and  are  constantly 
brought  in  contact  with  men ;  wliile  in  London  and  Liv- 
erpool, being  sea-ports  frequented  by  British  and  foreign  sailors^ 
tliere  h  a  large  number  of  dissolute  women  who  are  constantly 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  police. 

On  the  whole  the  committee  conclude  that  '^drunkenness 
lias  not  incrcrused  in  the  rural  districts  of  Englanti  and  Scot- 
land and  in  Ireland;"  and,  while  in  the  whole  country,  '"the 
Btatistics  show  that  inteniperanee  increased  considerably  in 
the  five  or  six  years  of  prosperity  which  followed  1868^ 
there  is,  liowever,  no  evidence  to  prove  that  the  country  is, 
in  this  respect,  in  a  worse  condition  than  it  was  thirty  years 
ago.''  It  is  beconf\ing  confined,  more  and  more,  to  the  lowest 
grades  of  the  community,  and  the  police  ai-e  more  active  in 
making  arrests, 

PAUPERISM, 

Turning  from  direct  drunkenness,  one  of  the  first  things 
which  arrests  the  attention  of  students  of  the  social  condition 
of  the  United  Kingdom  is  the  colossal  proportions  of  pauper- 
ism. *'  The  numher  of  paupers  in  England,  exclusive  of  luna- 
tic paupera  in  asylums  and  vagrants,  at  Michaelmas,  1880,  waa 
701,53 L  III  Scotland  the  number  who  I^^eeived  relief  on  the 
14th  of  May,  in  the  same  year,  was  103,186;  while  the  num- 
ber in  receipt  of  relief  in  the  Unions  in  Ireland,  at  tlie  close  of 
the  fii^st  week  of  January,  was  100,856.  We  have  thus  an  ag- 
gregate of  005,573  paupers,  who  were  relieved  at  the  abovo 
dutes,  at  an  annual  cost  of  nearly  £10,000,000.  The  question 
then  arises,  To  what  extent  is  the  drink  sj'stem  resptnsible  for 
this  state  of  things?  The  Rev.  Dr.  Lees,  of  the  High  Church, 
Eduiburgh,  while  minister  of  the  Abbey  Church,  Paisley^ 
stated  before  a  parliamentary  eonnnittec  that,  after  going  over 
tlie  poor  roll  most  minutely,  he  found  "that  three  fourths  of 
the  cases  on  the  roll  are  attributable  to  drink  directly  or  indi- 
rectly/^    Dr.  Begg  stated    before  the  same  coiuniittee   that 
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seven  tenths  of  our  pauperism  is  caused  by  the  drinking  of 
spirituous  liquors."  He  at  the  same  time  said  that  "  the  whole 
licensing  system  must  be  dealt  with,  if  you  wish  to  make  a  per- 
manent impression  upon  pauperism." ' 

WASTE  OF  FOOD. 

Table*  showing  the  quantity  oi  food  that  was  destroyed  to 
make  the  intoxicaiing  liqtLora  consumed  in  the  United  King- 
dom in  1876  : 

BosheliL 

Malt  in  brewing 59,298,869 

Sugar  used  in  brewing,  860,223  cwt.,  equal  to 3,670,284 

Corn  used  to  manufacture  28,950,288  gallons  of  Brit- 
ish spirits,  reckoning  8  bushels  to  make  1 9  gallons . .  1 2, 61 0, 647 
Produce  destroyed  to  make  11,487,795  gallons  of  for- 
eign spirits 4,836,966 

Land  used  in  growing  hops,  69,172  acres,  reckoning 

30  bushels  of  grain  per  acre 2,075,160 

Produce  destroyed  to  make  1 8, 660, 846  gallons  of  wine, 
reckoning  the  alcoholic  strength  to  be  half  that  of 

spirits 8,928,599 

Produce  destroyed  in  making  British  wine  and  cider .  2, 000, 000 

Total 88,420,525 

J.  B.  Lawes,  Esq.,  the  eminent  agriculturalist,  writing  to  the 
London  "  Times,"  estimates  the  consumption  of  wheat  in  the 
United  Kingdom  at  5J  bushels  per  head  per  annum.  This  would 
give  181,990,803  bushels,  being  but  slightly  more  than  double 
the  food  wasted  in  the  manufacture  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

It  has  been  ingeniously  calculated,  if,  instead  of  being  con- 
verted into  intoxicating  liquore,  this  grain  was  ground  into 
flour,  and  baked  into  loaves,  it  would  produce  1,300,000,000 
fonr-]^ound  loaves,  or  195  loaves  for  each  family  in  the  United 
Kingdom.     And  if  the  flour  were  all  used  by  one  baker,  and 

^  'Tlic  Drink  Problem,"  by  David  Lewis,  T.  P.,  ex-Magistrate  of  the  City  of 
Edinburgh.     London:  1881.     Pp.  67,  68. 

-  "  Third  Report  of  tlie  House  of  Lords'  Committee  on  Intemperance,"  Session, 
1877.     Appendix,  p.  302.     By  W'illiam  Hoyle,  a  cotton  mftnufacturer. 
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he  baked  500  loves  every  half  hour,  it  would  take  him  upward 
of  400  years  to  get  througli  the  work/ ' 

Mr.  Williiiin  Hoyle,  in  the  "AOiance  NewV'  July  1, 
1882,  (London,)  calls  attention  to  the  wafite  of  food  iii  con- 
nection  with  the  liquor  traffic  in  the  United  Kingdom.  lie 
says : 

Intoxicating  liquors  arc  manufactured  out  of  grain  or  otht-r  agricultural 
products  which,  if  not  thus  used,  would  be  available  as  food.  To  mauu- 
facture  the  £134,000,000  worth  of  intoxicating  liquors  consumed  duiiiig 
each  of  the  pfi.st  twelve  years,  80,000,000  bushels  of  grain  or  its  equivalent 
produce  has  been  deHtroyeil  each  year;  aud  taking  the  bushel  of  barley  at 
53  lbs.,  it  gives  us  4,240,0(30,000  lbs.  of  food  destroyed  year  by  year,  or  a 
total  for  the  twelve  of  900,000,000  bunhela,  or  50,880,000,000  lbs. 

The  generally  accepted  cRtiraate  of  grain  cousiuned  as  bread-food  by 
the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  ^  bushels  per  hettd  per  annum; 
if  this  l>e  so,  then  the  food  that  has  been  destroyed  to  manufacture  the 
intoxicating  liquors  which  have  been  consumed  in  the  Ututed  Kingdom 
during  the  pist  twelve  years  would  have  supplied  the  entire  population 
with  bread  for  four  years  and  five  montb**;  or  it  wowld  have  given  a  four- 
].>ound  loaf  of  Ijreari  to  every  family  in  the  United  Kingdom  daily  during 
the  next  six  years. 

If  the  grain  and  produce  which  have  thus  been  destroyed  yearly  wore 
converted  into  flour  and  baked  into  loaves,  they  would  make  1,200,000,000 
four-pound  loaves ;  and  if  these  loaves  had  all  to  be  baked  in  one  bakery, 
and  500  vi-ere  to  be  baked  every  hour  10  hours  each  day,  they  would  take 
over  750  yeart*  before  the  loaves  were  all  baked. 


WASTE  OF  WEALTH, 

M[\  William  Iloyle,  whose  statistics  were  received  unchal- 
lenged by  the  House  of  Lords'  Committee  on  Intemperance, 
shows  **  tlte  aggregate  direct  and  indirect  loss  of  wealth  residt- 
ing  froia  the  drinking  habits  of  the  population  of  the  United 
Kingdom  during  each  decade  from  1839  to  1879  inclnsive." 
We  take  the  liberty  to  supplement  his  calculations  by  add- 
ing ISSO  and  ISSl,  so  as  to  bring  the  whole  down  to  January 
1,  1882. 

Mr.  HoyleV  method  is  to  calculate  the  indirect  loss  as  one 
half  us  much  more  than  the  direct  expenditure.     Some  others 
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have  considered  the  indirect  loss  as  equal  to  the  direct  expendi- 
ture.    Mr.  Iloyle  certainly  does  not  overstrain  the  case : 


Ten  ymre  ending               Direct  Expenditare. 

One  half  of 
Indirect  loss. 

Total. 

1839 £762,698,754 

1849 717,208,512 

1859 817,041,512 

1869 1,020,677,801 

1879 1,359,887,808 

£381,340,377 
858,604,256 
408,520,756 
510,338,900 
679,943,904 

£1,144,048,131 
1,075,812,768 
1,225,562,268 
1,631,016,701 
2,039,831,712 

Total,  50  years £4,677,514,387 

Adding  1880  and  1881, 
Total,  52  years £4,926,865,112 

£2,338,767,193 
£2,463,432,556 

£7,016,271,580 
£7,390,297,668 

Mr.  Hoyle  next  proceeds  to  calculate  the  wealth  which  would 
have  accrued  to  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  if  the 
money  wasted,  as  sliown  above,  by  the  drinking  habits  of  the 
people  during  each  decade  of  the  last  fifty  years,  had  been  in- 
vested at  five  per  cent,  per  annum,  simple  interest.  It  illus- 
trates very  powerfully,  he  says,  "  the  cumulative  loss  of  wealth 
owing  to  our  drinking  customs :  " 


£1,144,048,131,  from  1839  to  1879,  at  5  per  cent. . . , 

1,075,812,768,  from  1849  to  1879,  at  6  per  cent 

1,212,562,268,  from  1859  to  1879,  at  6  per  cent 

1,531,016,701,  from  1869  to  1879,  at  6  per  cent. . . , 
2,039,831,712,  say  for  four  years,  at  6  per  cent 


£7,016,271,580 


£2,288,096,262 

1,613,719,152 

1,225,662,268 

765,508,350 

407,966,342 

£6,300,852,374 


"  Adding  this  interest  to  the  principal  sum,  we  get  a  total  of 
£13,317,123,954,  being  the  amount  which  has  been  lost  to  the 
nation  in  material  wealth  by  our  drinking  habits  during  the 
past  fifty  years." 

Adding  the  interest  on  the  above  principal  for  two  more 
years,  and  also  the  cost  for  the  last  two  years,  and  the  interest 
for  one  year  on  the  expenditure  for  1880,  and  we  reach  the 
aggregate  of  £14,274,218,810  sterling  for  fifty-two  years  (1830 
to  January  1,  1882.) 

This  amazing  sum  Mr.  Hoyle  shows  to  be  considerable  in 
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excess  of  tlie  aggregates  "capitalized  value  of  all  the  property 
in  the  United  Kingdom''  in  1S7S,  as  epitomized  in  a  paper 
re^d  by  Mr,  Gitiin  before  the  Statistica]  Society  in  Jarniary 
of  that  year.  This  expenditure  is  a  loss.  Had  it  been  ex- 
ponded  for  tilings  of  pennimeiit  vahie,  tlie  nation  might  have 
been  £14,274,218,81t>  richer  to-day  than  it  is.  Added  to  the 
capitalized  value  of  all  the  property  of  the  United  Kingdom 
in  1878— £8,500,000,000— and  we  have  £22,774,218,810,  or 
168  per  cent  more  than  it  now  is.  Dividing  this  £14,274,- 
218,810  among  tlie  35,246,033  inhabitants  of  the  United  King- 
dom, in  1881»  would  give  a  legacy  of  £4t)5  sterling  to  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  ;  which,  at  five  per  cent,  interest, 
woul<i  net  each  individual  a  yearly  income  of  £20  5a.  or  76.  9d. 
If  farthings  for  every  week  in  the  year;  equal  to  $1  92  weekly 
of  United  States  money. 

Loss  by  alcohohc  liquors  in  52  years,  £14,274,218,810,  or  near- 
ly 20  times  as  much  as  the  debt  (£777,000,000)  of  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1880  ;  and  four  times  as  much  as  the  aggregate 
national  debts  of  all  the  European  countries  (£4,504,000,f)00.) 

Mr.  Mulhall  gives  the  aggregate  capital  of  the  United  King- 
dom in  1880,  £8,880,000,000,  and  the  aggregate  iinnual  increase, 
£ia20,n0O,<M)n.  At  this  rate,  the  £14,274,218,810  sterling  lost 
by  the  consumption  of  alcoholic  liquors  in  the  last  fifty-two 
years,  if  as  well  invested  as  the  average  capital  of  the  kingdom, 
would  give  an  annual  income  of  £1,785,000,000,  which  is 
£665,000,000  more  than  the  present  annual  increase  of  wealth. 

THE  PRESTON  SEMI -CENTENNIAL. 

On  the  5th  of  July,  1882,  the  Preston  Temperance  Society 
celebrated  the  semi-centennial  of  tlie  first  total  abstinence  socie- 
ty in  the  world,  which  was  organized  in  that  place  fifty  years 
before  by  ilr.  Josepli  IJvesey  and  others.  It  was  an  occafiion 
of  great  interest,  and  a  succession  of  meetings,  comprising 
all  chisscs  of  societies  of  temperance  workers,  continued 
through  two  days.  George  Toolmin,  editor  of  the  Preston 
''  Guardian,-'  presided  at  tlio  opening  meeting.     Mr.  Livesey^ 
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In  April,  1834,  Mr.  Toiilniin  and  Mr.  Thomas  Walmeley  estab- 
lislied  the  liret  purely  Total  AbstiDeuce  Sunday-school  Society, 
Mr.  Toulmin  said :  If  asked  now,  close  on  the  beginning  of 
his  70th  year,  how  far  he  was  satisfied  with  the  rej^olt  of  his 
experiences  of  total  abstinence,  he  eoidd  cunseientiously  declare 
that  it  had  more  than  justitied  all  his  expectations. 

THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  AND  TEAIPER.VNCE. 

In  1859  there  appeared  in  the  public  prints  an  address  to 
the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  from  one  hundred  and 
thirty  members  of  their  own  body,  he^ided  by  Ilev.  Franci.^ 
Close,  D.D,,  DeiUi  of  Carlij?le.  l>r.  Close  had  become  a  total 
abstainer,  aiKl  Iiad  induced  many  others  to  follow  his  example. 
He  Itad  ako  established  the  Church  of  England  Tenii>e ranee 
Magazine.  The  address  assumed  that  total  abstinence  w^as- 
the  only  security  against  drunkenness ;  that  moderate  dimkiug 
snpportis  drunkenness :  that  it  is  the  duty  of  ministers  to  op- 
pose the  evil  by  all  lawful  means;  that  were  they  generally  to 
adopt  the  principle  of  total  abstinence  it  would  be  a  very  effect- 
ive blow  to  the  traffic,  and  exert  an  extensive  influence  over 
the  habits  and  practices  of  all  classes. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  a  movement  in  the  Church  of 
England  which  has  now  become  a  strong  and  mighty  temper- 
ance factor. 

The  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society  became  more 
fully  organized  in  1874,  The  queen  is  a  patron;  the  Arch- 
bishops of  York  and  Canterbury,  the  presidents.  It  received  a 
strong  impulse  from  the  action  of  the  Convocations.  Its  basis 
is  union  and  co-operation  on  equal  terms  between  those  who 
use  and  those  who  abstain  from  alcoholic  drinks,  in  endeavor- 
ing to  promote  its  objects,  which  are:  1,  The  protnotiou  of 
temperance ;  2.  The  reformation  of  the  intemperate ;  3.  The 
removal  of  causes  leading  to  intemperance.  Every  local  so- 
ciety has  a  board  of  officers,  and  is  divided  into  two  divisions 
or  wards — tlie  ward  of  total  abstainers,  and  the  warJ  of  the 
temperate ;  tliat  is,  those  who  agrne  to  drink  only  moderately. 
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The  latter  niay  make  Bpecial  li  mi  tat  ions,  as,  for  instance,  tLat 
tliey  will  not  drink  in  business  lionrs,  or  socially,  or  on  certain' 
days,  or  to  only  a  certain  limit.  Laborers  and  artisans  pay  a 
penny  a  week ;  otlicrs  according  to  their  means.  If  a  man 
gives  up  liis  pledge,  which  he  is  at  liberty  to  do,  lie  must  re- 
turn his  badge  and  card  to  the  society  officers,  who  inquii^e  into 
the  case  and  endeavor  to  [xjrsuade  him  to  maintain  Ms  obliga- 
tion. Every  society  is  divided  into  knots  or  classes,  with  a 
leader  or  .Hnjier visor,  who  overlooks  the  weak  and  cares  for  liia 
mehibers. 

Tlie  iK>licy  of  this  society  hits  iiecn  eriticised.     Some  have 
questioned  the  propriety  of  **  mixing  temperance  and  total  absti- 


nence.^'    In  reply,  one  class  have  aspereed  those  who  stoutly  ad- 


^._... 

^^us  be  junictieal  in  iigliting  drunkenness.  There  are  many  non-ab- 
fetatuers  who  lead  quite  temperate  lives,  seltlom  drinking  much, 
and  never  so  as  to  seem  to  be  afiected  by  what  they  drink,  who 
can  and  will  help  us  in  many  ways  to  fight  the  general  battle. 
Let  us  join  with  them/'  It  must  be  coufeased  that,  on  tlie 
whole,  the  present  drift  of  the  movement  is  toward  total  ab- 
stinence for  t!ie  sake  of  others,  as  seen  in  endeavoring  to  bring 
lip  tlie  young  into  the  habits  of  &o])riety,  and  in  limiting  all 
public,  social,  and  liusiness  dnnking  within  tJie  narrowest 
bounds. 

"The  restraints  of  legislatioii  arc  invoked  in  many  ways  to 
diminish  the  number  of  driukieg  houses  and  licenses  of  all 
descriptions ;  to  close  public  houses  on  Sundays ;  to  limit  the 
houi-s  of  sale  on  week-days ;  to  separate  all  music   halls  and 
saloons  from  drinking  houses,  etc.     Coffee  houses,  lecture  and 
reading  rooms,  and  places  of  innocent  recreation,  with  reading 
and  music,  are  being  furnislied.     Temperance  coffee  wagons, 
covered,  with  stove  funnel  running  up  tkrouglithe  roof,  peddle 
^^out  hot  coffee  at  a  penny  a  cup;  ancl  plain  food  sandwiches  at 
^h  penny,  to  be  eaten  in  the  street.     These  wagons  are  in  all  the 
^^large  cities.     It  is  also  atteinpted  to  di'ivo  out  cider  and  beer 
from^tlic  liay  and  harvest  field  by  fumisliing,  at  a  very  cheap 
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rate,  oatmeal  water  to  the  laborers,  a  drink  nutritive,  cooling, 
•  and  easy  to  he  bad.  In  Devonshire,  wliere  the  fanners  rent 
large  orchards,  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  paying  their 
help  partly  in  cider,  so  that  some  j>ea&ants  have  been  known  to 
drink  twelve  quarts  a  day;  and  peculiar  diseases,  called  '^  cider 
diseases,"  are  rife,  and  laborers  olaewhcre  have  been  thus 
tempted  to  excess.  This  practice  is  being  driven  out,  though 
there  is  still  much  drunkenness  amoug  the  agricultural  la- 
borers. 

"  It  is  said,  also,  that  toast-drinking  and  treatinsj  in  markets, 
where  every  trade  is  preceded  by  a  drink,  is  falling  into  dis- 
use, though  nnich  remains.  A  century  ago  it  was  no  disgrace 
to  be  found  after  a  feast  under  the  table;  now  drunkeonesB 
brings  disgrace  and  loss  of  social  standing.  It  is  proposed  to 
pay  beer-nmncy  instead  of  beer  to  serv ants,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
temperance  in  tlie  kitchen  will  even  shame  to  better  liabits 
soujc  above  stairs.  Evidently  slow-moving  England,  whicli 
moves  strongly  wlien  at  all,  is  against  drunkenness,  in  a  move- 
ment which  is  in  the  hands  of  men  who  usually  insure 
success." ' 

ADVANCED  \TEWS  OF  EOTNEXT  ElSTGLISiniEN 

clearly  indicate  the  great  progress  which  is  going  forward. 
Hon.  Charles  Buxton,  M.P-,  has  said  : 

The  struggle  of  the  school,  the  library,  and  the  Churchy  all  united 
against  tlic  beer  house  and  the  giti  pahice,  h  but  one  developnieDt  of  the 
war  between  heaven  aud  helk 


Hon.  Kichard  Cobdeu  said ; 

The  moral  force  of  tlie  mmses  liea  in  temperance;  I  have  no  faith  in 
any  thin fj^  ajmrt  from  that  movement  for  the  elevation  of  the  working 
class.  We  do  not  Bufficiently  estimate  the  amount  of  crirue^  vice,  pov- 
ertjf  ignorance^  and  de»tititfic>n  which  springs  from  the  drinking  habits 
of  the  people. 


'''Boston   Diiily  Advertifltfr/*  February  23,   1»8L    Facts  supplied  by  an  Bo- 
gliftb  oleigymnn. 
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The  LoTidoii  "  Times,'-  May  19,  1882,  said  : 

If  tempf rancf  advortites  renlly  mean  to  declare  war  upon  the  liquor 
traffic,  thoy  must  go  beyond  atiy  thitig  they  have  yet  ventured  to  pro|>ose, 
InsjU'ad  of  atriking  at  a  symptom,  they  must  set  about  their  work  in  a 
root-aad-braoch  way.  They  raut*t  deiil  with  the  origin  of  the  miBehief ; 
with  the  importers  and  producers  of  iutoxicating  drinks  and  not  only 
with  the  section  of  the  retail  sellers.  ...  Ah  well  attempt  to  legishUe 
against  a  miasma^  and  to  leave  undrained  the  "pestilential  source'^  from 
which  it  springs. 

Lord  Coleridge,  in  an  address  to  a  jury  in  Bristol,  said : 

Persons  sitting  in  his  poHition  were  by  this  time  almost  tired  of  making 
this  statement^  but  he  supposed  it  w  aa  because  the  fnct  was  so  plain  that 
nobody  paid  the  slightest  attention  to  it^  namely,  that  drunkenness  was 
A  vice  which  filled  the  jails  of  England,  and  that  if  they  could  make  En- 
gland sober  they  could  do  away  with  nine  tenths  of  their  prison**.  It  waa 
not  only  in  a  pHfticular  cai^e,  but  in  the  large  majority  of  criminal  cases 
wbith  came  before  a  judge  and  jury,  it  was  shown  that  they  began, 
ended,  or  were  in  some  way  connected  with  the  public  sin  of  drunkenness, 
,  .  .  One  could  only  hope  that,  as  the  result  of  education  and  a  greater 
spirit  of  cultivation,  the  same  improvement  might  take  effect  on  those 
dasses  which  now  suflfer  from  the  evil.  It  would  be  a  long  time,  he  w*aS' 
ftfraid  ;  but,  so  convinced  w^ere  some  public  iK^rsons,  even  in  hisi  position, 
that  an  improvement  was  necessary,  that  with  painful  iteration  the}' 
pressed  again  and  again  to  persons  in  their  position  that  which  was  the 
result  of  their  painful  experience. 

Tlie  ''Pall  Mall  Gazette,'*  a  journal  by  no  means  devoted  to 
this  reform,  said ; 

There  ia  nothing  more  satisfactory  in  English  life  to-day  than  the  strides 
that  temperance  is  making  in  people\s  own  habits  outside  and  independ- 
ent of  Acts  of  Parliament. 

The  attitude  of  that  eminent  prelate,  Cai*dinal  Manning,  on 
the  qiieMion  of  total  aljstinenee,  deserves  special  mention.  In 
187G,  in  a  letter  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Total  Ahetieence 
Unions  of  America,  lie  8aid: 

As  the  pastor  of  souls  I  have  before  me  the  wreck  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  home  and  all  tlie  sanctities  of  domestic  life.  I  see  pru*?perity 
turned  into  temptation,  the  wages  of  indut^try  not  only  wasted,  but  as  they 
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increase  making:  the  plagtie  more  deadly.  ...  If  my  denying  myf»cU  in 
tliis,  which  I  am  free  to  rtJiioiince,  slixdl  help  or  ^-ncourage  even  one  mjuI 
who  has  fallen  through  intoxication  to  rise  iiji  and  break  his  bands,  then 
/  it  IN  tjladhj  nhntain  as  long  an  I  Her.  If  we  can  spread  thig  higher 
law  of  love  and  generouw  self-denial^  a  public  opinion  will  soon  grovrl 
up  before  which  even  Legislatures  T\ill  give  way. 

Ill  a  groat  meeting  held  in  Exeter  llall,  July  17,  1882,  in< 
support  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson^a  Permimlve  Prohibitory  VLi^qA 
hition  in  the  HouBe  of  Commons,  Cardinal  Manning  &aid : 

What  are  all  politics  compared  with  this  question  ?  WTiilc  u  people 
l)ecome  politically  mad,  I  believe  tht-y  become  morally  l>afl,  and  I  am  sure 
if  they  beconte  morally  bad,  they  vdll  heeome  politically  bad;  and  very 
bad  politicks  will  be  the  result.  .   .   . 

I  wiiih  some  of  our  great  statesmen  would  walk  through  our  groat  towns, 
and  would  go  from  honse  to  house  with  some  of  the  devoted  clergj^men 
who  know  the  condition  of  the  people.  I  wish  they  would  come  and 
hear  the  biographies  of  intense  misery  which  are  to  be  found  under  the 
humblest  roofii;  and  when  they  have  learned  these  things  and  found  that 
they  are  all  to  be  traced  up  to  one  black  fountain — intoxicating  drink — 
I  believe  they  would  lay  aside  their  political  questions  and  conlhcts,  and 
take  in  hand  tliat  which  touchcH  the  very  ro(>t  of  the  life  and  morals  of 
the  people.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  time  that  men  should  understand 
this,  that  while  tht^y  are  legislating  the  foundations  of  society  are  sink- 
iag,  and  we  know  that  a  commonweidth  which  rests  upon  a  demoralized 
foundation  is  a  house  built  iii>on  the  sand — (cheers) — and  if  there  be  one 
thing  which  demoralizes  a  people  more  rapidly  than  any  other,  it  is  that 
which  makes  the  brains  of  men  to  reel,  and  the  hearts  of  men  to  be 
passionate  and  inflamed,  and  the  wills  of  men  to  be  unsteady  and  weak 
in  the  hour  of  temptation;  and  when  I  know  that  intoxicating  drink  is 
doing  all  this,  aud  that  in  the  great  centers  of  our  industry,  just  there  where 
the  jwople  are  crowded  together,  where  the  national  life  is  intensified,  as 
it  were,  into  a  focus,  when  I  know  that  there  the  evil  is  spreading  it^lf 
with  the  greatest  intensity,  I  ask  what  are  we  about  ?  How  U  it  that  men 
wlw  profess  to  be  stat&ffntm  and  p*AUiciaiu  mn  wa$te  tfu^ir  finie  and  th^  tint^ 
^  the  LegidaJLure  hrfore  thef/  t^ik€  thk  mhjeH  in  hiiidf     (Cheers.) 

The  eooraions  capital  that  is  put  into  activity  for  the  production  and 
reproduction  of  intoxicating  drink,  and  for  ita  distribution,  never  slum- 
bers, never  sleeps,  never  goes  back.  If  it  goes  on  in  the  ratio  and  pro- 
portion of  its  pist  increase^  every  3*ear  will  make  the  danger  more  formi- 
dable, and  the  demoralization,  which  at  thiH  time  may  be  within  measure 
and  controllable,  will  become  beyond  our  control.     (**  Hear,  hearJ')     1  do 
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not  desire  to  be  a  prophet.  I  mn  too  tnie  ac  EngJiiJlman  to  prophesy  evil  of 
the  couDtrj  that  I  love — (ohccrsi) — hut  this  I  know,  that  if  men  break  tho 
Iftws  of  God^  tts  thc}^  do  wlio  arc  intoxicated  with  drink,  and  if  those  who 
could  ( tmlrol  thest*  things  look  coldlv  on  and  do  not  control  them^  only 
evil  mn  eomt'  of  iL  And  |ieopie  are  crying  out,  *'You  c^an^t  cure  it*/* 
then  I  say,  Let  u^  do  it.  1/  ymt  hate  fwt  fmnda  9trang  enough^  we  home. 
Give  us  the  vote.  Give  us  tlie  veto.  Leave  it  to  us  and  you  5hall  see. 
(Cheers.)  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  go  on  as  we  are  goings  then  I  liave 
no  doubt  in  naying  that  our  great  ports  of  Liverpool  und  London  rnay  one 
day  be  like  Tyre  and  Sidon^  and  all  the  aetivity  of  onr  i<leepless  machines, 
and  tbo  flaming  of  our  fttrnaces,  and  our  subtle  and  perpetijal  indnstry, 
and  the  agriculture  of  our  tie!ds,  and  all  the  towering  and  expanding 
greatness  of  the  British  Empire,  resting  u|)on  an  UDionud  foundation^ 
the  day  wil!  come  when  from  itn  very  magnitude  it  must  fall,  and  great 
will  be  the  fall  of  it,     (Loud  applause.) 

Cardiiisil  M'C'abe,  of  Ireland,  in  July,  1882,  said: 

The  terrible  crime  of  drunkcnnea^  Ls  like  a  wild  bear  ravaging  our  un- 
fortunate country.  It  is  the  great  source  of  mi5^ery  and  crime.  ,  ,  .  The 
drunkard  becomes  thoroughly  selfish,  lie  can  think  of  nothing  but  his 
own  wretched  appetite;  and,  to  gratify  his  craving  for  drink,  he  will 
leave  wife  and  child  to  die  of  starvation.  Wlu^rc  there  is  a  sober  father 
and  mother  there  is  plenty  and  peace  jind  comfort  m  the  family;  but 
when  the  demon  of  drink  enter**  the  houtiehold  there  comes  w  ith  it  misery 
and  wretchedness,  I  have»  therefore,  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to  take  my 
stand  under  the  banner  of  Mai  abstinence.  I  do  not  want  it  for  myself; 
but  /  Aovtf  taken  this  pfmtion  in  order  that  I  ituiy  he  aide  to  tpetik  trith  mare 
iffte^  tn  cdrntinq  Dtkerti  to  r^rt^unee  drink  at  ones  and  forever, 

Since  I  began  the  confirmations  tliL^  year,  1  have  been  trying  to  enlist  a 
little  army  about  me.  I  have  bwm  a  good  deal  in  the  County  of  Wick- 
low»  and  have  got  1,000  little  soldiei-s  who  have  all  pledged  themselves 
to  right  under  the  banner  of  God,  and  to  destroy  this  terrible  monster.  I 
have  awkefl,  and  now  again  tisk,  parents  to  assist  me  in  this.  I  have 
great  hoj>e  in  thr*  young,  and  beg  of  parents  not  to  give  their  children 
any  thing  in  the  shape  of  intoxicating  chrink. 

Canon  AVi!l)erforcc%  one  of  the  most  eminent  ecclesiastics  of 
England,  in  Julj,  18H2,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Oiinterbury,  in  which  he  said : 

I  am  convinced  that  1  s|M^ak  the  mind  of  tens  of  thousands  when  I  say 
that  there  ia  at  this  moment  no  form  of  temptation  to  compare  with  tho 
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great  licensed  liquor  trnfliic  of  this  nfittan,  with  nil  its  attenclant  horrors.  I 
need  not  recapitulate  the  sliameful  statistics  that  have  been  poured  in 
ujKia  ys  ;  .  .  ,  they  all  prove,  without  one  s^hadow  of  douht,  that  an  im* 
mcnsc  proportion  of  the  crime^  pauperism^  and  lunacy  of  the  county  i« 
the  direct  fruit  of  the  puhlic  house  system,  .  ,  ,  Is  it  not  the  peculiar 
duty  of  the  Church  to  be  foremost  in  the  battle  agaiuBt  whatever  sp<*cial 
development  of  sin  raay  abound  in  each  successive  generation?  I  venture 
to  say  that  if  but  one  half  of  this  frightful  category  of  preventable  misery 
weR'  true,  it  would  be  incumbent  upon  the  National  Church  to  plunge 
into  the  battle  in  the  name  of  her  Lord,  regardless  of  the  temporal  con- 
sequences to  herself,  ...  I  am  not  unaware  of  the  difficulties  of  re- 
pairing the  past.  Tlxe  sight  of  my  own  glebe  studded,  by  consent  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  with  drink  shops;  the  knowledge  that 
some  of  the  income  of  my  own  incumbency  is  derived  from  this  very 
source,  saddens  and  humbles  me;  bnt  the  future  i.syet  in  our  hands.  The 
method  which  I  have  adopted  w\th  much  blessing  in  the  case  of  my  own 
glebe  is,  that  of  reusing  tQ  sign  any  Imse^  whdhcT  ajfpr^cd  by  Urn 
Gommimotier9  or  not,  witJumt  a  tifforoui  dawte  excluding  the  saU  qf 
aleohdic  drinks;  and  this  action,  so  far  from  depreciating  thfi  value  of 
the  house  property  on  the  land,  has  rather  enhanced  it.  lie  therefore  be- 
seeches the  archbishop  to  use  liis  **  great  power  and  infiucnce'*  to  procure 
**  the  insertion  of  such  a  clause  in  every  future  lease  of  Church  property." 

Tiic  ''  Pall  Mall  Gazette"  of  July  20  said: 

Canon  Wilberforce's  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  illustmteB 
the  coQDGction  between  beer  and  the  Bible  in  a  way  that  must  be  very  awk- 
ward for  the  primate.  The  Church,  as  a  w*hole,  being  the  largest  land- 
owner in  the  kingdom,  i^^  naturally  the  largest  owner  of  public  houses. 
Tliis  is  bad  enough,  but  Jlr.  Wilberforce  avem  that  public  houses  ai-c, 
jn  proportion,  more  numerous  on  Chtirch  lands  than  elsewhere. 

Is  this  sort  of  thing  to  go  on,  asks  Mr.  Wilberforce,  or  is  the  Churcli  to 
continue  pretending  to  tight  against  the  intemperance  which  it  helps  to 
jirnfhicc  ?  The  archbishop  is  an  Eeclesia^^tical  Commissioner,  and  the 
*' Times"  this  morning  calls  upon  him  to  answer  the  Canon^s  interroga- 
tories without  delay.  We  shall  be  curious  to  see  what  the  anawer 
will  be.'' 

The  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  Mardt  15,  1880,  said ; 

Greater  calamities  are  inflicted  on  mankind  by  intemperance  than  by 
the  three  great  Mstorical  scourges,  War,  Pestilence,  and  Famine,  That 
ia  true  .  .  .  and  it  is  the  measure  of  our  discredit  and  disgrace. 
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Dr.  Andrew  Clarke,  the  pliyeician  of  Queen  Victoria,  said  : 

I  am  so  homJied  at  intemperance  and  the  conauraption  of  alcohol  ia 
thi<*  country,  that  sometimei*  I  feci  like  giving  up  every  thing  and  goin^ 
forth  in  rt  holy  crusade,  preaching  to  all  men,  beware  of  the  enemy  of 
the  race. 

lion.  Jnseph  Cliamberlaiii,  M.P.  for  BiiTninglmm,  Janiiiiry 
1^  1874,  said : 

I  need  not  speak  of  the  great  evils  which  this  country  Buffers  fr^m  the 
unrestricted  indulgence  of  strong  liquors,  I  need  not  speak  of  the  loss 
of  life,  of  the  inereiised  cost  of  taxation.  If  I  had  but  an  enchant er'» 
wand — if  I  could  destroy  to-morrow  the  desire  for  strong  diink  in  the 
people  of  England — what  changes  would  we  see !  We  should  see  ovir 
taxation  reduced  hy  millions  sterling  a  year*  We  should  eee  our  Jails 
and  work-houses  empty.  We  should  see  more  lives  saved  in  twelve 
months  than  are  consumed  in  a  century  of  bitter  and  savage  war.  We 
Bhould  traasflgure  and  transform  the  face  of  the  whole  country. 

Mp.  Kuskin  has  said : 

The  encouragement  of  dninkenness  for  the  sake  of  the  profit  on  the 
sale  of  drink  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  criminal  methods  of  aiisvasbina- 
tion  for  money  hitherto  adopted  by  the  bravos  of  any  age  or  country. 

Rev.  Canon  Farrai\  who  several  years  ago  joined  the  total 
abstinence  gection  of  the  Church  of  England  TeniperaTice  So- 
ciety, has  fully  employed  his  eminent  talents  in  advocating  tliiii 
reform.  His** Talks  on  Tcrapenmco"  are  having  a  wide  cir- 
culation. A  few  brief  extracts  should  not  be  omitted  in  this 
connection.     He  says : ' 

I  believe  there  are  4jO00,CK)0  of  teetotalers  in  England  at  this  time» 
Arc  they  all  quixotic  ?  Are  they  all  idiots  and  fooly  ?  If  they  are,  I  nay 
again  that  many  of  the  greatest  revolutions  ever  wrought  in  history  htxxQ 
Iwea  WTonght  by  those  whom  the  world  counted  its  idiots  and  UmU.  Is 
the  Bishop  of  Exeter  a  philologian  ?  Is  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  a  Mr.ni- 
chean  ?  Is  Canon  Light  foot  a  crack-brained  enthusiast?  Is  Sir  Henry 
Thompson  a  man  totally  dt'void  of  all  science  ?  Has  Dr.  Iticlnirdson  no 
knowledge  whatever  of  the  must  elementary  facts  of  physiology  ?  Is  Pro* 
fe^or  Acland  an  intemperate  Pharisee  ?     If  all  these  men,  and  hundreds 

'  **Tjilksou  Teiii[s?nin«.v/'  1881.  National  Temperance  Publication  HouR^,  68 
BANido  Street^  Now  York  etlyi  p.  55. 
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niore,  peers,  and  mngistrate^,  ami  jutlgCs^,  «nd  miniBterH  of  nil  di?nornioA- 
tiona,  eminent  Non-etnifornvif^ts,  mt-a  or  literature,  men  of  i*f  ionco,  and 
hundreds  of  working-men,  if  tbey  have  become  total  abstainers  from 
these  reaflons,  why  should  it  l>e  so  very  quixotic  to  believe  tliat  what  lias 
influenced  a  certain  nuniln^r  of  avcragfc  men  may  intluenee  a  certain  num- 
ber more?  Wlij,  they  have  become  total  abatainera  mainly  becjiUBe  they 
thought  it  was  better  for  them  selves  personally,  and  also  because  they 
wish  to  act  a  safe  and  wise  example.  • 

Again :  * 

When  I  look  among  other  reli^ous  denominations,  and  when  T  s^o  that 
among  the  Roman  Catholics  they  liiivc  men  like  Father  Nugent  and  Car- 
dinal Manning:  and  when  I  see  that  in  our  own  Church  we  have  on  our 
side  men  like  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  the  Bishop  of 
Gloucester  and  Brn^stol,  the  late  Dean  Hook,  and  Canon  Elli.son,  besides  a 
mnltitude  of  others  who  have  become  total  abatainera  for  the  sake  of  their 
country,  the  person  who  says  that  total  abBtinence  i»  Manicheism,  and 
that  the  only  temperance  society  that  is  necessary  is  the  Chnrcli,  puts  him- 
self  out  of  court.  • 

Again :  * 

Is  Great  Britain  to  he  ruled  by  the  drink  trade,  or  is  Great  Britiiin  lo  nile 
the  drink  trade  ?  Are  we  to  have  our  entire  foreign  and  domestic  policy 
decided  by  the  united  voice  of  lliose  engaged  in  the  sale  of  drink^  for  rlie 
one  avowed  object  of  promoting  the  sale  of  drink,  or  art^  we  to  have  En- 
gland governed  by  its  own  people  ?  If  the  lAgislatnre  will  not  give  tlie 
people  u  voice  in  the  regidation  of  that  traiHc  which  has  such  an  effeet  on 
their  moral  and  aocial  welfare,  are  they  not  to  be  allowed  to  have  a  voice 
evi  n  in  the  foreign  and  domestic  policy  of  England  f 

Again  : " 

England  h  very  patient;  England  eun  ntand  a  great  deal,  hut  I  take  it 
there  is  one  thing  England  cannot  atand,  one  thing  which,  if  England 
fltands,  it  will  be  the  very  sure^^t  proof  of  her  decadence,  and  the  moat 
eertuiu  precursor  of  her  rnin.  tmd  that  is  the  di'Miwlism  of  thi-  drink 
trade,  to  l>e  trodden  mider  foot  by  the  dominant  tynmny  of  the  factions 
which  would  away  her  counsels  in  the  sole  interest  of  the  sale  of  intoxi- 
cating drinkH,     I  say  that  if  these  combinations  are  to  succeed,  and  the 

^  "Talks  on  Temperance,'^  p.  184 — moat  6k>qu6nt  productiODe,  which  should  be 
reftd  by  all. 
'Ibid.,  p,  196.  *Ibid.,  p.  l&T. 
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policy  of  England  is  to  be  solely  decided  by  the  licensed  victualers,  then 
farewell  to  the  dignity,  farewell  to  the  greatness,  farewell  to  the  happi- 
ness, farewell  to  the  innocence  of  England.  I  should  be  inclined  to  say, 
farewell  to  a  drink-beridden  country. 

"  Then  hear  me  from  the  harbor^s  mouth, 
Wild  wind;  I  seek  another  sky." 

IMPROVEMENT 
One  of  the  very  latest  testimonies  to  the  progress  of  the 
Temperance  Reform  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  from  the 
"  Licensed  Victualer's  Guardian,"  in  November,  1882,  which 
says: 

It  is  idle  to  deny  that  the  teetotal  movement — be  it  permanent  or  be  it 
only  temporary — is  seriously  injuring  the  licensed  victualing  trade;  and 
it  behooves  the  j)ublicans  to  set  to  work  seriously  to  discover  some  means 
which  may  save  them  from  impending  calamity,  if  not  from  absolute  an- 
nihilation. It  is  useless  to  scoff  at  the  folly  of  the  Blue  Ribbonites;  it  is 
futile  to  rail  against  the  tyranny  of  the  teetotalers;  and  it  is  utterly  un- 
reasonable to  call  upon  Parliament  to  refuse  to  pass  laws  which  the  mass 
of  the  people  say  they  require.  The  time  for  all  this  is  past;  and,  except 
as  minor  operations  in  a  great  scheme,  wholly  inefficacious.  It  is  now 
necessary  to  look  matters  fairly  in  the  face,  and  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
— at  all  events  for  a  time — it  is  fashionable  to  be,  or  to  pretend  to  bo,  a 
teetotaler,  and  that  it  is  a  fashion  which  not  only  permeates  every  class  of 
society,  but  that  the  Blue  Ribbon  Army  is  gaining  recruits  every  day  and 
every-whcre,  and  is,  indeed,  an  institution  which  in  point  of  numbers  and 
respectability  is  foolish — no  doubt,  but  formidable. 

On  the  first  of  December,  1SS2,  it  was  announced  by  Mr. 
John  Burns,  the  experienced  chairman  of  the  Cunard  Steam- 
sliip  Company,  that  no  grog  or  other  alcoholic  liquors  would 
be  served  out  to  the  company's  crews,  but  coflFee  would  be 
substituted. 

^'Who  can  say,"  said  the  "Daily  Telegraph,"  "that  the 
time  may  not  be  at  hand  when  the  royal  and  mercantile  navies 
of  Great  Britain  will  vie  with  each  other  in  sending  no  spirits 
to  sea  other  than  those  required  for  medical  purposes." 

The  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society,  according  to 

tlie  latest  statistics,  numbers  338,688  juvenile  members.     Early 
24 
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in  July,  1882,  this  organization  gave  a  grand  ternperancej^^ 
in  t!ie  Crystal  Palace,  London,  at  wlilcli  27,000  persons  were 
present  J  and  4,000  binge  i*h  took  part. 

It  has  also  been  quite  recently  stated  that  there  are  in  Great 
Britain  ten  thousand  Sunday-school  Temperance  organizations^ 
with  more  than  one  million  of  members. 

Of  ninety-one  mayors  of  cities  personally  asked  as  to  their 
habits  in  respect  to  drink,  twenty-four  rephed  that  thej  were 
abstainers. 

It  is  also  announced  from  Scotland  that  the  Scottish  General 
Assembly  last  year  banished  spirituous  liquors  from  its  refresh- 
ment bar.  Similar  advance  was  evident  in  the  Free  and 
United  Assemblies. 

The  pi-ogress  in  temperance  sentiment  in  England  is  evident 
from  a  "^continued  and  general  decline  io  the  commercial 
value  of  public-house  property/*  A  London  correspondent  of 
the  "Alliance  News;'  August  5,  1882,  says:  "The  public 
houses  are  in  any  thing  but  a  ilouiisliing  condition.  •  •  •  These^ 
ajs  well  as  country  inns,  are  feeling  the  force  of  the  gi'eat  tem- 
perance  rising,  which  is  teginning  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  most  careless,  and  the  respect  of  the  most  critical*'' 

In  the  statistical  tables  in  this  chapter,  (p.  354,)  it  will 
be  noticed,  as  Iuik  been  alreaily  mentioned,  that  there  has  been 
a  perceptible  decline  in  indications  of  intemperance  since  1876. 

IBTO.  ]mu 

British  and  foreign  t»pints , ...  41,438,083  a7,025,ll71f 

Foreign   wine m.0G0,&46  15,644,757 

British   wine _  , 17,500,000  15,000,000 

Ki'iT  and  ale 1, 133,444, 754  970,788,504 

l,ai  1,043,683         l,03S,459,3CO 
Total  decrease 173,584,383  gallons. 

The  cost  of  liqnors  consnmed  decreased  from  £147,288,751* 
in  1876  to  £127,074,460  hi  1881,  or  £20,214,299  less.  It  ap- 
pears also  that  the  arrests  for  drunkenness  deeraased  from 

*  Yoor  ©uciiug  l>oc«mber  31,  18S1. 
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205,567  in  1876  to  172,859  in  1880,  or  32,708  lees.  There 
was  also  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  number  of  convictions 
for  crimes.  In  1882  the  cost  of  liquors  was  £126,251,359,  a 
still  greater  decrease. 

Mr.  Gladstone  himself  has  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
decrease  in  the  consumption  of  intoxicating  drinks  "  is  to  be 
traced  precisely  where  we  should  wish  to  trace  it — ^that  is,  in 
the  augmented  savings  of  the  people."  He  finds  that  the  de- 
posits in  the  savings-banks  have  increased  from  £41,500,000  in 
1875  to  £44,175,000  in  1881 ;  while  in  the  post-office  savings- 
banks  the  deposits  amounted  to  £37,000,000,  the  annual  in- 
crease having  of  late  been  doubled.  "  To  these  sums  might  be 
added  £57,000,000  claimed  to  be  in  the  treasuries  of  the  vari- 
ous friendly  societies." 

Great  temperance  influences,  legal,  moral,  and  religious,  have 
been  actively  at  work.  The  Sunday-closing  Act  reduced  the 
Irish  Drink  Bill  from  twelve  millions  in  1877  to  nine  millions 
in  1880,  and  the  "  Blue  Ribbon  "  movement  is  said  to  have  en- 
rolled 370,000  members  in  Great  Britain  prior  to  the  present 
year.  Coffee  and  cocoa  palaces  (over  fifty  in  Liverpool  alone) 
have  shared  in  the  work. 

[The  diagrams  in  this  chapter  present,  in  the  form  of  object 
lessons,  a  view  of  the  situation  of  the  British  Isles  in  respect 
to  drink,  the  magnitude  of  the  evil,  and  the  relative  progress.] 
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CHAPTER  IL 


A  OENERAL   SURVEY    OF   THE   PERIOD* 


(1860—1882,) 

IN  preceding  cliapters  the  wonderful  advances  of  the  Tem- 
perance Ee formation  in  tlie  United  States  from  1825  to 
ISGO  were  sketched.  It  was  a  broad,  national  niovorncnt,  iu 
which  men  of  the  best  culture  and  the  widest  influence  were 
enlisted ;  and  the  agitation  was  carried  on  by  such  methods  aa 
produced  stron*^,  intelligent  convictions,  and  led  to  substantial 
results.  We  have  noticed  the  great  change  in  the  previous 
drinking  habite  of  American  society;  the'  adoption  of  the 
principle  of  total  abstinence  by  the  great  mass  of  our  native 
citizens;  the  strong  tendency  toward  t!ie  prohibitory  principle 
in  the  legislative  treatment  of  the  liquor  traffic,  and  it^  ailop- 
tion  in  its  most  radical  form  in  about  a  dozen  State  Legidla- 
turcB*  This  improvement,  in  striking  contrast  witli  tlie  condi- 
tion of  the  country  prior  to  1825,  was  the  fniitage  of  a  long* 
laborious,  and  dihgent  seed -so  wing  by  some  of  the  best,  the 
wise^ti  and  the  most  learned  men,  clergymen,  physicians,  law* 
yers,  statesmen,  jurists,  and  many  in  all  other  ranks  of  life, 
who  had  been  aroused  by  the  appalling  facts  of  intemperance 
to  zealously  undertake  the  work  of  amelioration.  Probably  in 
no  country,  in  so  short  a  period,  was  there  ever  so  radical  a 
tmusformation.  The  avei*age  consumption  of  distilled  liquors 
in  the  United  States  decreased  from  seven  and  a  half  gallons 
per  capita  in  1825  to  two  and  a  half  gallons  in  1850.  Social 
life  every-where  wore  new  aspects ;  the  domestic  economy  of 
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society  was  changed ;  materia  medica  felt  the  influence ;  the 
number,  frequency,  and  fatality  of  diseaj^s  were  reduced ;  and 
the  moral  and  spiritual  forces  of  the  uatiou  were  greatly  aug- 
mented* ' 

THE  CITTL  WAR. 

Tlie  period  of  which  we  are  now  to  speak  opened  amid 
tj'oublesoine  times.  The  fire  years  Ivefore  the  late  civil  wsir, 
the  five  yeai^  of  tlie  war,  the  2}mt'-lH'Uum  years — always  bad- 
altogether,  constitute  a  period  unfavorable  for  moral  and  social 
reform.  Violent  agitations,  heart-rending  anxieties,  new  polit- 
ical problems  of  far-reaching  influence,  involving  the  profound- 
est  thought  in  their  solution,  engrossed  the  attention, 

*'  Our  nation  had  received  a  new  President.  Nine  States 
had  seceded  from  the  Union,  and  with  them  we  were  involved 
in  a  terrible  war.  It  was  a  subject  of  rejoicing  and  hopeful- 
ness for  the  cause  of  temperance  that  Abraham  Lincoln,  who 
had  been  called  to  lead  the  nation,  was  a  strict  temperance 
man.  No  disturbance  ever  had  been,  or  ever  would  be,  effected 
by  alcohol  in  that  mighty  bmin  ;  and  whatever  the  friends  of 
temperance  would  consider  desirable  io  the  government,  the 
army,  or  the  navy,  they  might  ask  from  him  without  a  re- 
pulse. His  example  in  the  high  places  of  power  would  always 
he  right,  and  his  great  influence  consequently  good.  When 
the  committee  of  the  nominating  convention  came  to  him  at 
Springfield,  I!h,  to  inform  him  of  his  nomination,  some  of  his 
neighbom,  acquainted  with  his  temperance  habits— his  un- 
preparedness  to  give  a  political  committee  the  usual  treats — 
gent  to  liie  home  some  bottles  of  champagne;  but  he  said, 
*  It  wont  do  here,-  and  ordered  it  back  where  the  committee 
might  be  asscinbled.  Wlien  offered  wine  at  Cincinnati,  on  his 
way  to  take  the  reins  of  government,  he  said,  *  For  thirty 
years  I  have  been  a  temperance  man,  and  I  am  too  old  to 
change.'  When  asked  by  a  friend,  after  his  inauguration,  if 
he  was  not  overawed  in  addressing  that  immense  audience  of 
intellectual  men,  *Not  half  so  much,*  he  replied,  *as  I  have 
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been  in  adtlressinp^  a  tLMiiperaiire  tneeting,"      To  this  he  had 
ofteQ  been  accustomed.     Thanks  to  God  for  such  a  gift! "'  * 

The  war  was  upon  ns.  War  and  intern ]>erance  arc  both 
great  destrojera.  Many  awoke  to  the  solemn  inquiry,  *^  Wliat 
is  to  be  done  ?  What  can  be  done  to  save  the  army  and  the 
nation  from  the  ravages  of  intemperauce  ?  Vast  numbers  of 
nolde  young  men — ^merabers  of  churches  and  members  of  tem- 
perance societies — were  enlisting  for  the  light.  Shall  they  be 
sacriliced  ?  Are  they  not  Iiupefnl  subjects  of  temperance  ef- 
fort ? "  Thus  inquired  Rev.  John  Marsh,  D.D.,  Con^esponding 
Secretary  of  the  Kational  Temperance  Society.  At  the  sug- 
gestion of  a  member  of  the  Sanitary  Counnissiou,  Dr.  Mai*sh 
visited  Washington  to  interest  that  commission  to  institute  a 
temperance  department*  through  whicli  tracts  and  papers  could 
be  distributed  in  the  army  and  navy.  He  sent  in  proposals, 
and  consulted  with  the  medical  bureau  and  other  officers  of  the 
government,  but  he  found  none  who  were  apprehensive  of  anj 
danger.  General  approbation  of  temperance  was  expressed, 
but  clean  beds,  good  food,  comfortable  tents,  and  effit:ient  dis- 
cipline were  all,  in  tlie  opinion  of  many,  that  was  needed  to 
secure  from  intemperance.  Dr.  Marsli  found  that  only  private 
individual  action  could  be  expected,  without  airl  froni  the  gov* 
ernment  or  even  from  the  Sanit^ny  Commission,  Returning,  ho 
exclaimed,  *'  Alas  !  tlve  serpentine  power  and  delusion  of  alco- 
hol ! "  He  betook  himself  to  the  preparation  of  short,  stir- 
ring tracts,  with  striking  titles.  Ten  were  prepared  and  sent 
out,  1,000  to  a  regiment,  supplying  270  regiments,  besides  forts 
and  hospitals,  the  lirst  year.  President  Lincoln,  General  Fre- 
mcnit,  and  other  ofticej*s  approved  of  tlie  work.  One  ofhcer,  in 
a  letter,  said : 

You  cannot  possibly  do  so  much  for  your  country's  caude  in  any  other 
way  OS  in  circulating  among  tlie  i?olclier3  of  our  army  your  admkablv  tcm- 
penmce  tracts*  For,  be  assured,  intemperance  if*  a  tenibb?  enemy  to 
soldiers,  and  kills  fnr  mnre  of  them  than  fall  on  thebattle-tield.  and  it  is 
a  great  interest  to  the  country  to  save  them  from  thfi  foul  abominatioiL 

^  *^  Peraonal  KecoUectionSf''  by  Rev.  Jolm  M»ri»h,  pp.  332,  333, 
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Many  laiped  that  efficient  military  discipline  would  keep  out 
all  intenipeniTK*c  from  the  army.  Bnt  they  were  soon  disap- 
pointed. Those  to  whom  the  discipline  was  introsted  were 
often  found  drunk,  and  severe  ordei's  were  issued  to  officers 
leaving  their  posts  and  visiting  Washington,  where  they  might 
find  the  means  of  indulgence.  Gen.  M'Clellan  was  so  im- 
pi'essed  with  tlie  greatnea**  of  the  evil,  that,  in  a  re™w  of  a 
ccmrt-inartial  decision,  when  an  officer  liad  been  on  trial  for 
dninkeuness,  he  der-kred,  **  Won  Id  all  the  officers  unite  in  set- 
ting the  soldiert^  an  example  of  total  abstinence  from  intoxi- 
cating drinks,  it  would  be  equal  to  an  addition  of  50,000  men 
to  the  armies  of  the  United  States/'  Commodores  Foot, 
Stringham,  and  Dupoiit,  and  Generals  M'Clellau,  Mitehcl,  and 
Butler,  all  deprecated  the  ravages  of  intemperance.  To  Gen. 
Butler  belongs  the  honor  of  tirst  prolii biting  the  introduction 
of  all  intoxicating  liquors  into  his  campa,  and  renouncing  all 
XLSG  of  it  in  his  own  quarters.  In  a  general  order  he  said,  "As 
1  desire  never  to  tisk  either  officers  or  men  to  undergo  any  pri- 
vations which  I  will  not  share  with  them,  I  will  not  exempt 
myself  from  the  operation  of  tliis  order,  but  will  not  use  it  in 
my  own  quarters,  as  I  will  discourage  its  use  in  the  quarters  of 
any  officer."  In  the  other  posts  similar  orders  were  issued,  and 
Congress  passed  a  resolution  declaring  that  any  officer  found 
gailty  of  habitual  drunkenness  should  be  dismissed  from  the 
service.  The  notorious  dniukemicss  of  an  officer  high  in  com- 
mand in  the  disastrous  battle  of  Bull  Run,  to  which  the  defeat 
was  in  a  measure  attributed,  created  a  great  sensation  in  gov- 
ernmental and  other  circles  cvery-where. 

Sunday-schools  were  appealed  to  for  money  to  send  tracts. 
Two  dollai-s  and  a  half  paid  for  1,000  tracts,  forwai-ded  by  the 
generosity  of  Adams'  Express  free  of  charge,  to  such  regiments 
as  they  desired,  gi^nng  its  location,  colonel,  or  chaplain.  The 
resjKjnse  was  delightful  to  witness,  Tlicse  temperance  tracts 
reached  thirty  varieties;  over  1,000  Sunday -schools  contributed 
to  their  spread  ;  and  before  the  war  closed  over  three  millions 
of  temperance  tracts  had  been  circulated  in  the  army.     Hod. 
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E*  C*  Dele  van,  at  Albuny,  perforjiied  a  siioilar  work.  Norway 
the  navy  overlooked.  The  American  and  the  Boston  Tnict 
Societies  also  sliaiH^d  in  tliis  work,  sendiug  papei's  and  books  aa 
well  4XS  tracts. 

At  the  twenty -fifth  annivcmary  of  the  American  Temper- 
ance Union,  May,  1862,  Governor  Biickinghamjof  Connecticut, 
presiding.  Senator  Ponieroyj  of  Kanisas,  spoke  upon  the  condi- 
tion and  habits  of  the  army,  antl  the  dangers  to  which  they 
were  exposed.     lie  said : 

In  ordinary  years,  it  wm  calculated  that  30,000  went  down  to  the  grave 
— ^thc  homo  of  the  drunkard;  but  it  would  not  bt*  to«j  nnich  to  d^mble 
that  number  each  year  since  the  v,iiT  began.  For  the  vicx*  of  iiitcnipcr* 
Bucc  has  followed  the  army,  has  visited  the  quarters  of  both  officer  and 
private,  has  taken  down  boiiu^  of  the  bravest  and  truest  of  the  land,  who, 
before,  had  always  stood  erect  in  their  manhood  and  their  pride.  It  has 
made  disorderly  aiul  riotous  the  loyal  camp  of  the  soldier,  haij  made  dis- 
graceful the  tent  of  the  oflicer,  and,  on  more  tlmn  one  occasion,  defeated 
and  demoralized  an  army  on  the  field  of  battle.  Of  the  thirty  thous*and 
victiflis  of  disease  and  death  «ttendin|T  on  the  Peninsular  canipaigu,  (bo 
lost  year,  at  least  ten  thousand  mi\y  be  set  down  as  chargeable  to  the  daily 
ration  of  whisky  and  qui  nine.  Intemperance  and  its  fruits  made  such  sad 
havi>c  in  the  Mexican  war,  that  it  was  feared  that  tlie  dead  would  more 
than  outauraber  t!ie  living.  General  Scott  said,  that  in  his  Mexican  cam- 
paign, fifty  per  cent,  of  all  he  lost  in  hint  army,  who  are  left  in  unmonu- 
mented  graven,  are  there  from  this  source,  rather  than  from  the  bullets  of 
tlie  enemy.  He  therefore  plead  with  us  to  apeak  out,  and  act  effectively; 
for  the  voices  of  New  York  reaching' over  the  continent,  and  awakening  an 
echo  from  the  deep,  rich  valleya  of  the  West,  are  revt'rl>crated  acrosa  the 
prairies  of  the  North-west,  and  even  over  the  mountains,  to  the  golden 
shores  of  the  peaceful  Pacific. 

So  great  was  the  evil  flowing  from  the  whieky  ration  in  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  that,  on  tlie  IDth  of  June,  Genei-al 
jrClellan  issued  an  order  for  it8  diseontinuanco,  and  that  hot 
coffee  be  served  immediately  after  reveille. 

Many  chaplains  and  tract  agents  exerted  a  good  inflnenoe  for 
tlie  promotion  of  temperance  in  the  army.  The  first  who  de- 
voted Inmself  wholly  to  the  work  of  addressing  soldicrB  on 
teniperanee  was  Rev,  J.  B,  Merwin,  of  Chicago,  who,  on  the 
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recommeTidiiticin  of  Geiienil  Cass,  of  Michigan,  to  General 
Hcott,  went  to  Wiu^hington,  aitJ  was  coriiniissioned,  with  tlio 
approbation  of  the  President,  for  this  work.  Others  followed 
in  this  litre  of  effort,  and  thus  it  spread.  At  Camp  Convales- 
cent, Alexandria,  there  was  a  roll  of  over  5,000  soldiers-  names 
on  the  temperaiiee  pledge,  ntretchin*^  round  the  hall  in  wliich 
thej  held  their  weekly  meetings.  Among  the  marked  temper- 
ance men  in  the  army  was  Hon.  Neal  Dow,  who  received  a  gen* 
eral's  commifciiion,  and  bore  his  temperance  testimony  among 
reeklees,  wine-drinking  officers.  The  Grand  Divigion  of  the 
Sons  of  Temi>erance  in  Massachusetts  requested  Governor 
Andrew  to  withhold  anny  conmiissions  from  men  of  intem- 
perate habits.  The  New  York  State  Temperance  Society 
Bent  to  Washington  a  committee  of  six,  to  address  the  Presi- 
deDt  on  the  suljject  of  rcmovinii^  the  distinction  allowing  officera 
to  have  liquor  in  their  tents,  which  was  forbidden  to  sc^ldiers, 
BO  tliat  it  might  be  entirely  removed.  In  the  last  magniiicent 
display  of  2<in,0nH  troops  at  "Washington,  when  the  war  clifsedt 
no  liquor  was  allowed  to  be  sold  ;  and  not  a  drunken  man,  nor 
any  fighting  or  abuse,  was  witnessed. 

Aa  the  war  was  termiaatiDg,  [fwiys  Dr,  Marsli,]  and  the  army  was  abool 

to  lie  flisbandod,  and  tliou^ndaof  DobJe  men  parsing  through  our  streets, 

V      to  be  tomptcd  an  every  corner  by  the  deceptive  nnd  destnictive  ghiss^  I 

\    issued  the  tmct  *' Mustered  Out;  Now  Look  Out,'*  the  production  of 

\  QeoTg^  W.  Bunj^y.     Of  these  I  iitent  forth,  chiefly  tliroiigh  the  Chriatiim 

YCominiflsioD^  2.j0»000.      It  Wfia  in  great  demand,  and  wub,  it  was  believed^ 

pfi  great  check  to  drink  iDg  and  drunk enne^. 

MORAL   WEAKENINa 

Bnt  new  cnrrcnte  of  demoralization  l>ecame  apparent  during 
the  war,  militating  against  the  Temperance  Reformation*  The 
prohibitory  laws  which  had  been  enacted  fell  into  dient^}  and 
non-en  foreement.  It  was  felt  that,  in  the  severe  struggle  tho 
nation  was  enduring,  the  people  must  not  be  divi<led  by  minor 
ififiucB,  nor  airgravated  and  alienated  from  the  support  of  tho 
government.     There  w^as  also  comparatively  httle  done  by  way 
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of  preceptive  and  moral  agitation  of  tlie  temperance  question, 
ill  the  form  of  lecturer,  sermons,  literature,  etc.,  in  home  eom- 
munities  during  tJiis  period.  Temperance  Bentiment,  there- 
fore, beeanie  very  dormant,  and  temperance  convictions  weak 
arid  vacillating  in  many  minds. 

^^  While  men  slept  the  enemy  sowed  tares,"  was  never  more 
clearly  illustrated  than  in  these  times.  Oat  of  tliis  eondition 
came  rear'tionary  tendencies  and  reverse  movements.  After 
this  interval  of  neglect,  when  attempts  were  made  to  recover 
lost  ground,  by  lectures  and  addre^kses,  the  public  ear  was  not 
so  readily  reached ;  and  when  a  vigorous  eiiforcemeut  of  tlie 
laws  against  the  liquor  traffic  was  soon  after  undertaken,  solid 
resistance  was  encountered.  It  was  found  that  the  enemy  had 
repaired  his  braken  ramparts,  reformed  his  cohmins,  replenished 
hiK  resources,  and  adopted  new  methods  of  warfare. 

Among  many  in  tlie  temperance  ranks  there  was  a  backward 
looking  to  old  experiments  long-tried  and  worn  out.  '^  By  tlie 
greJttest  eflFort,"  says  Rev.  Dr.  John  Mai*sh,  "  and  with  the  np- 
prohation  of  the  wisest  and  best  men  in  the  country,  prohibi- 
tion in  opposition  to  license  had  been  obtained  in  many  States, 
and  waA  iloing  a  great  work^snp pressing  the  tratKc,  in  a  few 
years,  more  than  the  law  of  license  had  done  in  a  hundred— 
and  yet  ber-auae  it  did  not  su]>press  it  entirely,  which  it  did  not 
pretend  to  do,  any  more  than  the  law  of  God  which  said  ^  Thou 
shalt  not  kill  '  would  prevent  murder,  men  became  weary  of  it^ 
and  said,  "  Let  us  try  sonictliiug  else ;  go  back  to  Tuoral  suasion 
or  a  license  law  ;'  and  so  laying  all  the  blame  on  prohibition, 
and  ('rying  out  for  something  new,  put  back  the  cause." 

As  a  specimen  of  this  talk,  Dr.  Marsh  gives  the  following : 
'*  Before  the  great  Congregational  Convention  in  Boston,  in 
1865,  a  leading  member  said  he  would  no  longer  counnit  liiin- 
self,  nor  the  <"burches,  nor  the  country  to  prohibition.  *  The 
temperance  movement  has  been  wrecked,'  said  he,  'on  the 
Maine  law.'  By  this  assertion,  indorsed  at  the  time  by  the 
convention,  we  were  thrown  back,  and  the  enemy  raised  the 
voice  of  triumph." 
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Many  niiniBters  treated  the  eimse  witli  neglect,  if  not  oppo- 
eition.  Learned  and  polit^hed  divines,  at  tlie  liead  of  wealtlij 
congregations,  proclaimed  niodenition  the  true  Scripture  doc- 
triue,  in  opposition  to  total  ahstinence,  and  exerted  a  pernicious 
inliueDce  within  large  social  and  ]>iiblic  circles,  Tenipenince 
nieii  were  unwilling,  also,  to  aid  in  enforcing  the  prohihitorv 
laws,  leaving  it  to  State  or  local  officials  to  do  the  work,  without 
their  sympathy  or  support.  They  also  bec4ime  indiffereut  at 
the  polls^  giving  tlieir  votes  for  officers  and  law-inakere  un- 
friendly to  temperance.  Temperance  was  sacrificed  to  politics 
and  party,  and  the  standard  which  had  been  carried  so  high 
trailed  in  the  dust, 

FOREIGN  niOTGRATION. 

The  liquor  traffic  had  also  received  large  re-enforcements 
from  other  lands.  Since  1850  innnigration  has  extensively  in- 
fused new  elenientft  into  our  population.  In  the  great  temper- 
ance agitations,  extending  through  a  wiiole  generation,  from 
1825  to  1855,  which  were  eminentl}'  characterized  as  clear  in- 
telligent diBcussions  of  the  question  of  temperance  in  its  physi- 
ological, economic,  social,  imd  religious  hearings,  very  convinc- 
ing to  the  jndgiuentand  en<hiring  in  their  influence;  the  native 
population  had  hcen  radically  changed  in  their  habits  and  con- 
victions, and  were  niit  likely  ea*iily  to  relapse.  But  tlte  waves 
of  immigration  brought  another  class  of  inhul>itants,  few  of 
whom  had  been  touched  by  the  Temperance  Reformation,  and 
the  most  of  whom  were  grossly  addicted  to  intemperance. 
Many  noble  specimens  of  high  t^litiracter,  sobriety,  and  economy 
were  added  to  our  population,  wdio  jtKined  with  the  best  advo- 
cates of  reform,  and  have  contributed  largely  to  the  public 
weah  But  very  many  more  were  from  the  almshouses^  jaik, 
and  shims  of  the  Old  World.  Tlie  Howard  Society,  of  London, 
has  said  that  74  per  cent*  of  the  Irish  discharged  convicts  have 
come  to  the  United  States.  The  least  that  can  be  said,  in  the 
most  kindly  construction  of  the  case,  is  that  they  had  not  been 
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educated  and  drilled  in  ternpenince  by  the  tuition  of  a  wliole 
genei"ition^  iis  tlit?  citizeni^i  of  tins  country  liiid  beeiu 

Thti  infusion  of  sncli  masses,  therefore,  into  our  population, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  yciins  considerahlj  dmTiged  the  iispectd 
of  American  society.  This  ha^  lieen  greater  in  some  locahties 
and  in  some  sections  of  the  country  thiin  in  others;  for  this 
new  population  has  not  been  evenly  distributed  in  the  land. 
Some  centers,  especitilly  t!ie  large  cities  and  manufacturing  com- 
munities, have  been  infested,  and  have  become  seething,  fer- 
menting masi^et*.  The  Northern  States,  too,  have  most  deeply 
felt  this  demoralization.     The  following  table  will  show  it ; 


FOKEIGN  POPULATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
SouTHEKif  Section  J 


Yearn. 

Total  PopulatLin. 

OMWitrU*. 

PtTeeniflfr« 
iif  wliok?  P«[».* 

1850.....,, 

1850 

8,t»30,925 
11,058,281 
12,155,320 
10,138,944 

233,07S> 
380,151 
383,721 
431,410 

2.09 
8  04 

1870_ 

SOI 

1880 

2,05 

Northern  Sbctiow,* 


14,2fJ0J»51 
20,385,040 
26,403,151 
B4,01G,839 


2,011,522 
3,H58,54» 
5.183,508 
«,  248, 533 


14,00 

10.00 

laoo 
mm 


The  student  of  the  foregoing  table  will  notice  tJiat  the 
foreign-born  population  in  the  guuthcni  eection  of  the  Union, 
during  the  last  three  decades,  has  ranged  from  about  two  and 
a  half  to  three  and  a  half  per  cent  of  the  whole  population  in 
that  section  ;  while,  in  the  northern  section,  it  has  ranged  from 

'  Tho  line  of  division  i?  as  follows:  TIio  sonlh  line  of  PcDnsrlvania,  tlie  Ohio 
River,  und  iho  south  lino  of  Mit*sonri,  the  Tcrritwca  beyond  \mu^  Included  with 
the  north«?rti  Feetion;  rh©  object  beiiijr  to  aepnriiio  the  section  mo8t  affected  by 
immigraiion  fnaii  the  section  least  affected  by  h,  and  thus  Ut  sliow  how  fjir  the 
infksion  of  foreigo  cleTneiits  may  have  aflt'cted  tho  average  habits  and  customs  of 
American  «ocioty  dnnnp  tliese  three  decades*.  Iti  New  Yoric  24  per  cent,  and  in 
ILifiAachutietts  23  i>er  cent,  are  foreign  burn,  *  Ul  Uje  given  i<ticttoii. 
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fourteen  to  nineteen  per  cent,  of  the  M^iole.  Taking  in  till  of 
the  foreign  elements  of  the  population,  and  including  with 
tho^c  actually  foreign-boi'n  their  ininiediate  tieiieendants,  and 
the  figures  would  be  gtill  moi'e  eigniiicant. 

The  infusion  into  our  poptilation  of  sueli  large  masses  of 
people,  accustomed  from  time  ini memorial  to  the  free-and-easy 
drinking  customs  of  Europe,  inuet  necessarily  greatly  modify 
the  aspects  of  niany  of  our  common i ties.  The  reactionary 
tendencies,  wliich  have  been  very  marked  in  some  localities, 
are  eitsjly  accounted  for  by  these  facte. 

Most  of  these  oew  comers  have  not  only  become  the  most 
conspicuous  liquor  drinkei's,  but  also  our  principal  li*jUor 
dealers.  The  names  over  the  saloons,  beer  gardens,  and  low 
groggeries  are  mostly  foreign.  We  freely  aclaiowledge  that 
some  of  the  best  people  in  our  land  are  foreigners.  We  have 
no  aspersions  for  any  because  they  are  foreigners.  We  honor 
all  who  come  to  us  from  any  shore,  and  be<H^nie  law-abid- 
ing citizens.  No  narrow  prejudice  should  enter  into  this  qnes. 
tiori ;  but  it  cannot  be  concealed  that  at  least  two  thirds  of  the 
eutii*o  liquor  business  in  the  northern  section  of  tlie  Union  is 
in  the  hands  of  a  low  class  of  foreigners. 

Pliiladelpltia  was  thoroughly  ciui  vai^sed  in  respect  to  this  ques- 
tion in  1870,  It  w^as  ascertained  tliat  there  were  8,01^4  places, 
licensed  and  unlicensed,  where  iutoxicating  drinks  w^ere  sold, 
and  tliat  the  nationality  of  the  liquor  dealers  was  as  follows: 
Cliinamen,  2;  Italians,  18;  Spaniards,  140;  Welsli,  160; 
Americans,  2o5 ;  Africans,  2«»5;  French,  285;  Scotch ,  407 ; 
English,  5B8 ;  Gcnuans,  2,179;  Irish,  3,041  ;  unknown,  672; 
total,  8,034.  Of  this  number  there  were  3,782  drink  shups 
di»*ectly  or  indirectly  connected  with  houses  of  ill-fame.  Of 
the  8,034  liquor  sellers,  as  nearly  as  could  be  ascertiiined,  more 
than  two  thirds  had  been  inmates  of  prisons  and  station  houses. 

Mrs.  Annie  Wittenmeyer  says: 

All  the  molw  that  insulted  the  women  engaged  in  tht*  Crusade  were 
made  up  largely  of  the  criminul  cIju^^s  of  foreigners  who  wcn^  dealers  or 
drinkers,     Tlic  Alameda  (California)  outrage^  which  has  no  ]>iininel  in  the 
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history  of  civilized  Daitions,  was  jK^rpetriitod  by  m^^mbers  of  the  8:tn  Fran- 
cisco GermuQ  Saloon  Keepers'  Soi-iety.  Ooe  geotleman  said:  **lt  was 
simply  hell  let  loose.  It  was  a  constant  series  of  bowlings,  cursings,  and 
threats.  I  never  witnessed  such  a  scene  of  rioting  and  confusion.  The 
mob  actually  took  poasci^sion  of  the  town  and  kept  it  all  day»  bowling, 
yelling^  cursiiigj  and  evidently  bent  on  inaugurating  a  reign  of  terrorism, 
to  keep  temperance  people  away  from  the  [k>1Is.  "  The  sight  of  a  lady 
was  a  signal  of  an  outburst  of  obscenity  and  insult;  and  one  lady,  Sally 
Hiirt,  came  near  losing  her  life^  because  she  had  osiscrted  her  temperance 
principles.  The  raob  were  like  a  pack  of  hyenas.  If  they  had  succeeded 
in  getting  her  into  their  clutches,  they  would  have  torn  her  limb  from 
iimb. 

The  **  Ban  Francisco  Post  ^*  said:  **  What  n takes  this  outrage  the  more 
unendurable  is>  that  all  or  nearly  all  of  these  women  insulterg  and  women 
mobbers  seem  to  have  been  foreigners^  who,  welcomed  here  to  equal 
privileges  and  the  right  to  vote,  presume  to  insult  and  mob  American 
women,  who  choose,  in  a  peaceable  and  ordt^rly  manner,  to  exert  their 
influence  in  the  settlement  of  a  public  tjuesrion.** 

The  *' Liquor  Men's  Advocate,"  exhorting  its  whisky  cohorts  to  act 
unitedly  under  the  loaderHliip  of  the  Imr-tendern,  said:  *'The  good  old 
German  way  of  spending  the  Sabbath  don^t  suit  their  (the  temperance 
men'^s)  sublime  taste.  Five  hundred  million  dollars  passed  through  the 
hands  of  dealers  iu  liquors  during  tlio  past  year  (1873).  This  shows  a 
powerftjl  element^  wliich,  if  united,  might  bid  good-bye  to  the  fanatical 
prohibition  law8.  Every  saloon  averages  eighty  regular  custom ert*,  and 
tlicse  eighty  cu^stornors  have  eighty  vote«,  and,  if  properly  managed,  every 
bar-tender  might  influence  these  eighty  votes  to  a  given  point,  decided 
by  bar- tenders  en  niasiie,^^ 


We  tiavc  thus  given  a  few  Bpecimen  facts,  sliowing  tho 
numerous,  powerful,  and  deteruiincd  forces  that  have  been 
transferred  to  our  shores  to  antagonize  and  overturn  tlie  tem- 
perance principles  and  custoniB  of  American  society.  They 
are  sufficient  to  account  largely  for  the  reverse  movements, 
ill  resjiect  to  temperance,  whicli  have  l>een  appai-ent  in  many 
of  our  communities  during  the  last  twenty  years. 

It  fthoutil  Tiot  he  overlooked,  nor  fail  to  be  noted,  that  there 
has  been  a  irrcat  improvement  in  a  jiortion  of  our  adopted  citi- 
zens in  respect  tu  tcuiperanee,  and  there  are  indications  tliat  it 
will  soon  l>eeome  mure  extensive.     We  hope,  and  are  inclined 
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to  predict,  that  our  deliverance  from  the  curse  of  intemperance 
in  the  good  time  coining  will  l>e  achieved  largely  throngh  their 
agency.  The  Roman  Cutliulic  Total  Ahstineace  ISocieties  in 
the  United  States  number  9,591,  with  100,000  members, 

REACTION  AGAINST  TOTAL  ABSTINENCE. 

But  the  reactionary  tendency  cannot  bo  wholly  accounted  for 
by  foreign  immigration.  The  question  of  total  abstinence  from 
the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors  as  a  beverage,  which  had  been  quite 
generally  solved  and  adopted  by  most  Amcri(*an  minds,  has 
been  re-opened  and  re-examined  by  a  very  conoid emble  class  of 
influential  persons.  In  the  year  1855,  a  plausible  article  ap- 
peared ii\  the  *'  We&tniinsfcer  Review,"  advocating  the  doctrine 
that  alcohol  is  an  article  of  food,  and  vindicating  it  by  a  large 
array  of  facts.  Many  persons,  predisposed  by  appetite,  or 
fashion,  or  other  causes,  to  favor  the  use  of  intoxicants,  were 
puzzled  by  the  insinuating  sophistries,  and  the  article  was  ex- 
tensively quoted  and  read.  It  was  thoroughly  answered  and 
refuted  once  and  again  ;  luit  this  kind  of  literature  failed  to 
reach  and  counteract  the  pernicious  tendency,  and  many  pcir. 
Bons  who  had  hitlierto  been  mstrained  by  principle  from  the 
use  of  alcoholic  drinks  as  a  beverage,  first  vacillated  and  then 
yielded  to  tlie  indulgence. 

The  investigation  of  the  liquor  question  in  some  of  its  most 
important  phases,  conducted  at  great  length  and  witli  much 
research,  before  a  committee  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature, 
in  1867,  under  the  leadership  of  ex-Govemor  Andrew,  coun- 
sel for  the  liquor  party,  proved  very  misleading  and  penii- 
clous  in  its  effects.  In  the  course  of  this  invt^tigation  med- 
ical  and  chemical  testimony  were  introduced  in  regard  to  tlie 
dietetic  uses  of  alcohol,  some  eminent  authorities  testifying 
that  alcohol  '^  may  produce  the  effect  of  food  in  the  sj^stem 
under  certain  circnmstances,"  by  arresting  the  disintegration  of 
the  tissue ;  and  that  "  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day, 
in  every  conntrv,  civilized  and  uncivilized,  men  uuivei'sally 
have  used  alcoholic  bevt*rages  tr*  gratify  a  natural  appetite  and 
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meet  a  real  or  supposed  need  of  the  system."     Summing  up 
their  coDclusioiis,  tlie  majority  report  of  the  committee  said : 

1.  It  is  Dt>t  sinful  nor  hurtful  in  every  ca^e  to  use  every  kiod  of  alco- 
halic  liquors  us  bcverageH*  It  is  not,  therefore,  TiTong  in  every  case  to 
«cll  every  kind  of  alcoholic  liquors  to  be  used  as  bevemges,  .  .  . 

2.  It  is  the  right  of  awry  citi/.eu  to  determine  for  himself  what  he  will 
out  and  drink.  A  law  prohibiting  liim  from  drinking  every  kind  of  ttlcso* 
holic  liquors^  universally  ut^ed  in  ail  countriej<  and  ages  as  n  beverage,  Ib 
an  arbitrary  and  unreasonable  tnterferenco  with  his  rights,  and  is  not 
justified  by  the  eonsitteriition  that  80ine  men  may  abuse  their  rights,  aod 
may,  therefore,  need  the  counsel  and  example  of  good  men  to  lead  them 
to  reform. 

Eminent  men,  physicians,  scientiste,  clergymen,  jurists,  etc., 
gave  their  opinions  iu  support  of  these  views,  and  otiiers,  quito 
as  eminent  in  the  same  departments,  as  clearly  testified  a^rainst 
them.  The  great  name  of  Hon.  John  A.  Andrew,  so  l^eloved 
and  honored  every-where^  was  unfortunately  identified  witli 
these  loose  views,  and  exerted  a  fatal  and  widely  extended  influ- 
ence in  this  reverse  moral  niovenient. 

The  beer  invasion  has  been  one  of  the  great  deteriorating 
factors  in  the  Temperance  Reformation  in  this  period »  This  haa 
been  so  pronunont  a  movement  in  American  society,  that  we 
have  elsewhere  devoted  a  separate  cliapter  to  it,  A  separate 
eliapter  is  also  devoted  to  the  recent  organizations  of  distillers. 

Soon  after  the  legislative  investigation  in  Massachusetts,  in 
1867,  to  which  we  have  just  i*ef erred,  tliem  began  to  develop 
a  tendency  to  hiok  for  scjme  universal  or  eostnic  laws  in  the 
constitution  of  nature  and  the  peculiarities  td*  the  races  wljich 
might  account  for  tlie  prevalence  of  intemperance.  The  Mas- 
sachusetts Boai'd  of  Ilealth  took  the  matter  under  considera- 
tion, under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Henry  I,  Bowditch,  a  physician 
of  gi'eat  eminence,  in  Boston,  Early  in  1870  a  circular  was 
sent  to  the  American  ministers  at  foreign  courts,  and  to  the 
United  States  consuls  of  all  the  principal  ports  on  the  globe, 
inquiring,  *'  What  are  the  kinds  of  intoxicating  drinks  used, 
and  what  amount  of  crime  do  they  produce  ?  *' 
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The  Keport  of  the  Board  for  1871  coutaiiiii  the  re)jlie.s  in  ejc- 
ietim^  (pp.  246-347,)  and  the  Report  for  1872  conhiiiis  an  ex- 
tended analysis  of  the  replies  (pp.  72-112)  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
Bowditeh.  His  conelusions  are  siiiiimed  np  iii  niuoteen  proposi- 
tions, covering  abont  three  and  a  half  octavo  pages,  from  wlii<.*h 
we  select  the  followingsciiteuces  wkieh  give  the  leading  points: 

Stimulants  are  used  every- where. 

This  love  of  stimulants  is  one  of  the  strongest  of  humiin  instincts.  It 
oinuot  be  iinuihilated,  but  may  be  rej^ulated,  etc. 

Climatic  law  governs  it,  .  .  .  increasing  as  we  go  from  the  equator 
toward  the  north,  etc. 

Intenipurance  is  modified  bj  race. 

BciT,  native  \\^\\\  ^n*pe  wine»  and  ardent  Bpirits  filiouM  not  be  elnissed 
trip'ther,  for  they  produce  very  diflerent  effects  on  the  individual  and 
upiin  the  raee, 

Tlie  example  .set  by  Cahft)mia  and  Ohio  ^hould  be  followed  by  the 
whole  country,  where  I  he  vine  can  be  |j^rowa. 

Hie  following  year  a  counter  paper  was  given  in  the  Annnal 
Report  by  lion.  P.  Emory  Aldrielu 

This  theory  is  more  extensively  treated  in  another  chapter, 
to  which  the  reader  is  referred.     (See  Chaiiter  VIIL) 

Henceforth  many  who  had  been  well  estal)lished  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  total  abstinence  and  prohibition  began  to  doubt,  to 
vacillate,  to  apologize  for  the  use  of  intoxicants,  and  snlise- 
<iuently  identified  theniBclve^  with  the  liquor  intei-e^st  in  sym- 
pathy and  practice.  The  use  of  the  milder  intoxicants^ wine, 
and  especially  lieer — increased  rapidly. 

Under  the  fii-st  impnlse  of  the  investigation,  the  i^rehibitory 
law  waB  n-pealed  in  MiiJi;sachusett«  in  1868.  The  influence, 
however,  of  tlie  license  law,  which  took  its  place,  was  so  liad 
tliat  the  prohibit^jry  hiw  wajs  restored  in  1869.  But  the  current 
sentiment  in  favor  of  beer  was  so  strong  that,  in  1870,  a  clause 
was  attached  to  the  prohibitory  law  alleging  the  sale  of  been 
|K>rter,  and  ale,  the  practical  effect  of  which  was  to  null  if  v  pro- 
hibition, other  liquors  being  easily  sold  under  the  gtdsc  of  or  in 
mixture  with  l^-er.     Cases  of  arrests  for  dnmkenncf^  rapidly 

multiplied,  whit'h  tlie  champions  of  license  charge<l  U*  the  iu- 
25 
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efficiency  of  the  proliibitory  law,  DotwUlistanding  they  occurred 
uivdur  a  free-beer  regimen. 

The  influence  of  the  pranuilgation  of  such  views  from  this 
high  source  was  deleterious,  and  very  extensively  bo,  for  they 
liMve  been  widely  quoted,  and  have  been  incorporated  into  the 
1,^1'eat  encyclopedias  and  other  inBuential  works.  Literary  and 
K'ientitic  nienj  gentlemeti  of  leisure,  educators,  statesmen,  and 
men  of  less  note  and  influence,  have  been  beguiled  by  the^ 
insidious  cosmic  views*  The  practical  effect  of  their  adoption 
has  been  to  take  the  question  of  intemperance  out  of  the  realm 
of  morals  and  reform,  and  to  regard  it  as  dependent  upon  cer- 
tain  material  laws  in  the  constitution  of  the  universe  and  of 
human  nature,  and  couiriequently  a  thing  to  be  endured  and 
moderately  regukted.  On  such  a  basis  both  total  abstinence 
and  prohil)ition  must  oortainly  be  renounced*  Tliis  theory  has 
liad  a  wide  sweep  of  influence  during  the  last  ten  years,  but  it* 
practical  tendency  is  so  pcrnieious  that  many  have  already  dis* 
covered  its  sophistries  and  discarded  it.  But  it  has,  been  a  Beri- 
ous  reactionary  iiiMueoce  during  tliis  period. 

FROM  PROHIBITION  TO  LICENSE. 

Tlie  natural  effect  of  the  leavening  of  so  many  minds  with 
such  idea.s,  and  the  large  increase  of  tlie  foreign  clement  in  our 
communities,  was  to  develop  sentiments  opposed  to  the  prohib- 
itory laws  and  tlieir  enforcement.  These  laws  gnidually  fell 
into  neglect ;  opposition  was  aroused,  and  they  were  repealed 
in  all  but  four  of  the  States  wliieh  had  adopted  them — Iowa, 
Maine,  New  nam|:»sliire,  and  Vermont.  The  last  three  were 
States  having  small  foreign  elements.  Besides  this  change  of 
sentiment  in  regard  to  total  abstinence  and  prohibition  among 
some  of  the  older  members  of  society,  another  cJass  of  persons 
had  c^me  forwart] — a  new  generation,  who  reached  the  func- 
tions of  citizenship  at  the  time  when  the  proliibitory  laws  had 
fallen  into  neglect  and  re]>roach,  and  knew  them  only  as  weak 
and  comparutivcly  inoperative.  They  natundly  ItMjked  fi»r 
sonu'  r|i:inge  tu  ameliorate  tlie  eunditiou  of  things.     Tiic  a«lvo- 
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cacy  of  license  was  plausible.  The  younger  class  of  voters  had 
not  passed  through  what  their  fathers  had.  They  knew  little 
of  the  long  story  of  the  weakness  and  inefficiency  of  the  old 
license  system  for  more  than  two  centuries ;  of  the  culmination 
of  intemperance  in  the  most  terrific  forms,  in  the  first  quarter 
of  this  century,  under  the  old  license  system ;  of  the  loathing 
of  tlieir  f  atliers  at  license,  and  their  throwing  it  off  as  a  filthy, 
worn-out  garment ;  and,  led  by  specious  pleadings,  under  the 
false  notion  of  superior  wisdom,  prohibition  was  discarded,  and 
the  tattered,  cast-off  garments  of  license  were  once  more  as- 
sumed. 

This  reactionary  tendency  reached  its  downward  limit  from 
1873  to  1878,  varying  in  different  localities,  and  also  in  some 
of  the  phases  of  reaction.  Some  reverse  movements  went  on, 
even  after  a  new  advance  begun. 

THE  NEW  NATIONAL  SOCIETY. 

Let  us  now  retrace  our  steps  a  little,  and  notice  the  current 
of  events  in  connection  with  the  organized  temperance  move- 
ments. 

The  time  had  come  for  a  change  in  the  National  Temperance 
Society.     The  nation^  bodies  had  been — 

Firsts  The  Avierican  Tempera/ace  Society^  organized  in 
Boston,  February  13,  1826. 

Second^  The  American  Tefnvperam/ie  TJnion^  organized  at 
Saratoga  Springs,  in  1836. 

Thirds  The  National  Temperance  Society^  organized  at 
Saratoga  Springs,  August,  1865,  still  in  existence. 

The  circumstances  of  the  formation  of  tlie  last  of  these  soci- 
eties are  clearly  related  by  the  Rev.  John  Marsh,  in  his  "  Tem- 
perance Eecollections,"  from  which  we  quote  in  full : 

As  the  war  came  to  an  end  and  slavery  was  no  more,  the  friends  of 
temperance  throughout  the  United  States  felt  it  incumbent  on  them  to 
make  a  new  and  vigorous  effort  for  the  reviving  of  the  temperance  cause 
and  securing  for  it  another  glorious  triumph.  To  meet  this  desire,  I  in- 
vited a  public  meeting  in  New  York,  on  anniversary  week,  in  which  the 
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THE  NEW  ADVANCE. 


THE   CKUSADE, 

Tlie  first  indications  of  a  new  advance  appeared  in  Ohio, 
at  the  elost*  of  the  year  1ST3— the  Woniau's  CniBadc  mitve- 
iHcnt.  Springing  up  out  of  deeply  Christian  heaiis,  and  actu- 
ated by  the  Divine  Spirit^  it  was  the  pleading,  paesionate  pro- 
tei>t  of  Christian  women  against  the  outrages  of  the  Uquor 
traffic.  It  was  fitting  that  when  tlie  laws  ceased  to  protect 
the  homej  and  extended  their  shield  of  protection  and  sanction 
over  the  liquor  traffic,  that  women  who  had  suffered  so  nuich, 
6o  long,  so  patiently,  should  rise  up  and  tind  some  new  and  ex- 
traordinary methods  to  protect  themselves  and  their  homes 
againet  the  deadly  abuses  of  the  grog-shops.  They  seem  to 
have  been  called  of  God  to  this  work,  '*  When  the  enemy  shall 
come  in  like  a  llood,  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  shall  lift  up 
a  standaixl  against  him."  This  movement  gave  a  new  impulse 
to  Christian  women  to  engage  in  religious  labors,  called  them 
forth  into  new  activities,  enlarged  their  sphere  of  influence, 
and  raised  up  a  class  of  the  most  efficient,  talented,  and  religious 
laborers  known  in  modern  times. 

In  a  few  months  the  Crusade  movement  extended  into  a 
dozen  States,  and  before  a  year  expired  that  which  had  appeared 
to  many  -wnld,  erratic,  and  fitful  became  an  organized  national 
society,  with  numerous  auxiliaries — tlic  Woman's  Christian 
Temperance  Union,  Thus  began  the  new  advance  in  the  cause 
of  temperance,  w^hich  has  since  grown  and  been  so  widely  felt, 
and  out  of  %vhieh  came  the  great  prohibition  wave  since  at- 
tracting so  much  attention  in  all  the  land. 

The  Cnigade  movement  and  the  Woman's  Christian  Tem- 
perance Union  have  been  such  important  factors  that  they 
deserve  a  fuller  notice,  which  will  be  found  in  a  separate 
chapter. 

The  woman's  movement  was  soon  supplemented  by  another, 
Vhich  sprung  out  of  it,  and  soon  became  but  little  less  conspic* 
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whicli  pervaded  it,  CI  lurch  doors  were  opened,  krge  halls  oc- 
cupied, and  reform  chdjs  urgauized.  Dr,  H*  A.  Reynolds, 
J.  K.  Osgood,  Ilev.  A.  A.  Williains,  and  others,  were  foremost 
leaders.  At  Gloucester,  Mas©.,  over  2,000  took  the  pledge,  aud 
marched  in  a  grand  procession  through  the  streets.  The  New 
Bedford  Clidi  nunibered  1,400  when  two  weeks  old;  tlie  Mar- 
blehead  Club,  1,600;  the  Lowell  Chib,  l^OOO;  tlie  Haverliill 
Chib,  2,S00;  the  Bunker  Hill  Club,  Cliarle^town,  1,700;  and  a 
Lost  of  ot hoi's  in  like  proportion,  with  additions  week  after  week. 
In  Augutit  more  than  20,000  had  been  enrolled  in  the  refonn 
clubs  of  Massachusetts  alone.  Dr.  Reynolds  soon  after  achieved 
similar  sueeesa  in  Micliigan,  Detroit,  Grand  Rapids,  Jaekson, 
Kalamazoo,  ete»  Then  other  States  were  visited  with  the  same 
success. 

Francis  Murphy,  formerly  a  nmiReller  in  Portland,  Me.,  also 
became  a  champion  of  temperance,  and  one  of  the  most  suc- 
Icessful  workers  in  tlie  i-eform  movement,  A  rich  harvest  waa 
every-where  gathered,  under  Reynolds,  in  New  England  and 
the  West;  Murphy,  in  Pennsvlvania;  Osgood,  in  New  Jersey; 
Moody,  in  Boston  ;  Jioy,  Doutney,  Risley,  Drew,  Baid\s,  aiKl  a 
host  of  othem.  From  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  otlier  c^ime 
tidings  of  great  joy,  as  tens  of  thousands  sang  songs  of  deliver- 
ance from  the  bondage  of  strong  drink.  The  effects  were 
Bvery-wherc  apparent  So  ranch  was  the  conanmption  of  beer 
reduced  that  the  brewers  noticed  it  in  their  annual  congresses, 
and  they  feared  that  tbeir  craft  was  in  danger.  The  statistics 
of  the  Liternal  Revenue  Bureau  show  a  palpable  decline  in  the 
nuniber»of  breweries  and  in  the  consumption  of  beer. 

From  1873  to  1875  the  breweries  were  reduced  in  many 
States  iiB  follows : 

n  renimyWuniji,  from  500  to  84A       164 


lu  Ohio, 
In  Indiana, 
In  niino'm^ 
III  MiJiftouri, 

ir>liinrl, 
5W  Jen*ey, 


296  to  228 
1&8  to  m 
210  to  173 
130  to  f)2 
431  toS49 
74  to  65 
81  to    54 


66 
87 

88 

u 

27 


D«er«sai«u 


In  Kentucky^ 
(u  MoDttincL, 
In  Kunsiis, 
In  Minnesota, 
In  Iowa, 
In  Wiaconum, 

Total  decrcfle«. 


from  fWJ  to  84 
»*  81  to  23 
"  sr.  to  40 
«*  ]32tolOU 
**  174  to  12^J 
*'     ^80  lo  201 


ID 
8 
16 
28 
4h 
79 

720 
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Only  in  Utah  wa^  there  mi  inereape. 
The  toUl  quantity  of  maU  liquor  manufactured  in  theUmtod 
States  was  as  follows : 

In  1873, 0,033,323  barrels. 

In  1874 »,6OO,807 

In  1875 0,402,097 

Decrease  from  1873  to  187.1,  180,620  Iwirreb,  or  5,509^400  galloEs, 

Since  1875  the  quantity  has  steadily  increased  a^ain. 

This  decrease  in  the  eonsnniption  of  malt  liquors  is  attribu- 
table to  the  adoption  of  lociil-option  laws  in  some  of  the  States, 
but  primarily  to  the  great  refurmatory  movements  carried  for- 
ward so  extensively — ^the  Woman's  Crusade,  the  Womans 
Christian  Temperance  Unions^  the  Reynolds,  Osgood,  and 
Mnrphy  reforms,  etc. 

The  Comniissioncr  of  Internal  Revenue  recognized  the  de- 
cline, and  said,  *'  In  portions  of  the  eonntry  the  sale  of  fer- 
mented liquors  was  prohibited  by  State  enactments,  and  num- 
bers of  breweries  were  tlins  cut  short  by  other  than  business 
causes."  Mr.  Louis  Schade,  Esq.,  attoroey  of  tlie  Brewers* 
Congress,  at  Washington  D.  C,  said,  "  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  temperance  agitation  and  prohibitory  laws  are  the  chief 
caufles  of  the  decrease."  Some  of  the  brewers  feared  that 
their  business  had  reached  its  zenith.  Since  then,  however, 
the  beer  tmftic  has  vastly  increased. 


BUSINESS  MEN^S  MODERATION  SOCIETY. 

A  somewhat  erratic  form  of  temperance  Bentiment  reveak 
itsc;lf  in  New  York  city  about  the  close  of  the  year  1878,  in 
the  organization  of  a  society  with  the  aliove  name,  "  for  the  en- 
couragement of  moderation"  in  drinking.  Societies  on  a  like 
moderate  basis  existed  in  the  inceptive  period  of  the  Temper- 
ance Reform,  before  clear  ideas  were  developed,  and  tlie  tru© 
methods  of  aj^sailing  the  evil  of  intcmporauce  were  matured; 
but  those  early  societies,  organized  on  the  imperfect  ba^is  of 
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moderation,  all  died  of  dmnkenness,  and  riiore  radical  methods 
were  found  necessary.  Ignoring  the  cxperienec  of  tlie  past, 
this  new  society  made  its  jiublie  debut  in  Chiekeriiig  Hall, 
New  York  eity,  on  the  evening  of  the  11th  of  March,  1879. 
The  attendance  was  large,  and  the  president  is  said  to  have 
been  a  grocer  who  deals  in  liqnors  for  family  purposes.  Ad* 
dresses  were  delivered  by  Rev.  Howard  Crosby,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
a  very  influential  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
Chancellor  of  the  New  York  University,  Octavius  B.  Froth- 
ingham,  Peter  Cooper,  and  others.  The  speakers  all  disclaimed 
lany  purpose  to  antagonize  the  total  abstinence  movement,  and 
the  secretary,  who  stated  the  objects  of  the  society  at  length, 
presented  a  series  of  pledges,  only  one  of  wliicli  called  for 
total  abstinence.  The  "partial"  pledges  restricted  light  wines 
or  beer,  limited  abstinence  to  business  hours,  and  obligated 
against  treating,  etc.  Dr.  Crosby  expressed  liis  preference 
for  the  "blue-'  pledge,  which  abolished  ** treating."  Mr. 
Frothingham,  while  fnmkly  stating  that  he  was  not  a  total  alv 
etainer,  said  that  even  the  very  modemte  use  of  light  wines,  to 
which  he  had  always  been  accustomed,  had  been  detrimental 
rather  tlian  otherwise ;  and  tliat  if  he  w^ere  himself  a  young 
man  again,  he  should  he  a  total  abstainer.  The  secretary  and 
,  Dr.  Crosby  spoke  freely  of  the  failure  of  total  abstinence  in 

^straining  the  grosser  drinking  habits  of  society,  and  also  of 
the  failure  of  proliibition.  But  it  was  admitted  that  the 
pledge  not  to  drink  during  business  hours  ignores  the  welfare 
of  the  family,  into  whose  presence  the  di'inker  may  come  unre- 
strained. 

The  New  York  '*Sun'*  effectively  commented  upon  this 

jreak  point  in  the  society's  plan  \ 

of  the  gongs  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  Busineas  Men's  Society  for 
ourttg<?meiit  of  Moderation  has  the  following  sentimeuta  ; 

''Then  let  us  adhere  to  the  atAndnrd, 

Remember  our  promise  each  day; 
Ko  drink  till  our  business  is  over, 

And  then — we  have  nothing  to  say**'   
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sercTity  nf  their  invectives  ag^ainst  those  differing  wiLh  them  in  opiniou; 
but  nothing  could  exceed  the  contempt  which  the  doctor  expressed  for 
those  who  daro  to  hold  n  different  interpretation  from  himself  of  certain 
posaagea  of  Scripture. 

The  *'  Advance,"  Chicago,  said : 

If  it  had  only  been  a  calm  view! 

A  discourse  so  full  of  evidence  of  exasperated  prejudice,  and  so  **riL'h 
111  nbuaive  epithet/*  we  have  not  seen  for  a  year  at  least. 

To-day,  in  all  liqtior  dealers'  asaociatioaa,  in  saloons  and  other  tippling 
pliiceSj  Dr,  Crosby  is  the  most  jjopular  '*  divine  ^*  in  America,  The  Jour- 
nals published  in  tlieir  interests  ure  exultant  over  his  counterblast  at  the 
temperance  people  and  his  commendation  of  moderate  drinking. 

The  "  Presbyterian  Journal,"  of  Philadelphia,  said : 

We  do  not  know  any  Christian  total  abstainer  who  has  used  toward  op- 
ponents such  uncharitable  language  as  Dr.  Crosby  has  here  employed. 

General  Assembly  after  General  Assembly  of  our  beloved  Church,  to 
which  the  New  York  Chancellor  owes  allegiance,  has  taken  the  total  ab- 
Btinence  position  which  he  assails. 

The  ^"Central  Cliristian  Advocate,"'  of  St,  Louis,  said: 

He  cannot  see  that  this  pre^sent  condition  is  the  natural  product  of  the 
system  that  he  advocates.  The  temperance  cause  certainly  has  not  pro- 
duced  the  drimkenneas  which  he  condemns.  The  doctor  is  at  least 
twenty  years  behind  the  times. 

The  Michigan  "  Lever  "  said  : 

The  reverend  gentleman  has  the  thanks  of  all  the  liqitor  dealers  in  the 
country.  They  indorse  him  to  a  man.  Now  let  him  extend  his  logic  by 
telling  people  to  pntctice  little  tiins  and  avoid  the  big  ones.  Sin,  carried 
to  excess,  is  a  very  bad  tiling;  but  if  people  could  so  govern  themselves 

I  ae  only  to  commit  minor  transgressions  the  world  would  bc^  better,  this 

I  preacher  oonld  say. 

The  '^  Western  Cliristian  Advocate  "  Raid  : 

The  views  set  forth  by  the  Chancellor  wonld  strike  at  God*s  law  in  th« 
Ten  Commandments,  and  make  against  all  human  laws  for  the  prevention 
and  sujipression  of  crime.  By  the  same  course  of  re  anon  ing  society  should 
allow  every  body  to  carry  deadly  weajjons  and  trust  to  the  virtue  of  every 
.  iftdi%'idual  not  tc»  make  deadly  uw  of  them* 
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TliG  Bo&tan  '*  Transcript"  said : 

Chancellor  Crosby  hm  done  more  to  discourage  those  who  are  seeking 
to  influence  sons,  huBbands,  and  brothers*  iu  abstain  abgiolutftly  from  the 
use  of  alcohol^  to  the  cud  tliAt  they  imd  thf  irs  may  be  ^ved  from  wmm^ 
disgrtice,  and  ruin,  thntj  all  the  rumshopg  in  Boiston. 

The  **NationnI  Haptigt/*  of  Philadelphia,  said: 

A  fluent  opportunity  was  thrown  iiwiiy ;  the  division  among  tetopfinnfie 
people  wu.H  made  more  bitter;  the  enemies  of  tc'miM?nin<!e  were  eoooor- 
aged;  and  apparently  much  more  harm  than  good  was  done. 

The  '*  Cliristiaii  Leader  "  said  : 

Chaaeellor  Crosby  certainly  has  a  view  of  temperance,  but  he  is  a  quei7 
man  to  call  it  a  **  ealm  "  one.  His  definition  of  c^dmues^  must  Indeed  be 
a  puzzle  to  lexicographers.  We  have  submitted  to  the  penance  of  a  cere- 
ful  reading  of  the  lecture  which,  when  given  in  the  Monday  course^  m 
amazed,  we  may  say  so  chagrined,  hia  audleuce. 

The  "  WaBhingtoniaii,"  of  CliicagOj  said : 

Dr.  Ilowani  Crosby  occupies  an  unenviable  position  as  a  retardcr  of 
true  temperance  work.  He  h  now  spending  his  time  and  talents  in  trying 
to  show  that  men  should  drink  beer  and  wine  moderately.  Dr.  Croeby 
appears  to  be  knowingly  blind,  lie  denies  that  moderate  drinking  leads 
to  drunkenness.     lie  certainly  knows  better. 

TE5IPERANCE  IX  THE  SOl^HERN  STATES, 

The  progress  of  the  cause  of  tera|ierance  in  the  Southem  States  is  oii«b 
of  the  marked  features  of  the  year.*  Total  abstinence  and  prohibitiooB 
are  both  rapi<lly  gaining  in  favor  in  almost  every  Southern  State.  lis 
Virginia,  the  first  State  convention  in  favor  of  the  suppreesion  of  thea 
liquor  trafBc  was  held  last  December^  with  ex-Governor  William  Smith  i 
president,  and  about  two  hundred  delegates.  Strong  ground  waa  take 
for  local  option,  and  over  00,000  have  petitioned  the  Legislature  for  ayclF 
a  law.  The  State  lias  been  wonderf\illy  stirred  by  the  canvaafi,  NortTl- 
Carolina  voted  upon  the  prohibitory  law  hiat  August,  and  althoug 
50,000  voted  for  the  law.  it  was  defeated  by  a  large  majority.  The  B^ . 
publican  party  of  the  State,  through  its  executive  committee,  pla 
itself  sr|uarely  against  prohibition,  and  induced  the  colored  people ala 
uuaaimously  to  vote  for  liquor. 
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Tliis  movement  i^  to  k'iul  tln^  roloivd  |K'npIc  down  into  the  degradation 
und  vicu  und  slavfry  o(  the  drink  sy^ti'm,  mid  it  b»  one  of  the  nicwst  un- 
favorable symptoms  of  thii  entire  Southern  work. 

In  South  Carolina  ab.soliite  proliibition  outside  of  incorporated  towns 
has  brought  a  large  part  of  the  State  under  prohibition.  G(*orj|ia  hiw 
forty-two^  entire  counties  under  prohibition^  or  about  one  half  of  the 
8tate  under  the  operution  of  local  prohil>itory  liiw,  and  it  is  estimated  by 
competent  authority  that  at  least  one  half  thti  white  popidatiou  would 
vole  for  prohibition  if  they  had  the  opporl unity.  A  reeepHon  was  given 
to  the  prc:sideat  of  the  Society,  Mr,  Dodge^  by  prominent  citizens  in  At- 
lanta, last  3Iarch,  Govemar  Colquitt  presided  over  im  immense  audience 
in  one  of  the  largest  churches  in  the  jihice,  and  delivered  an  clot|uent  ad- 
dress of  welcome,  which  was  appropriately  responded  to  by  Mr.  Dodge, 
Other  addresyes  were  made  by  Mr.  Stearns  and  Judge  Lester.  Governor 
Cohjuitt  and  Mr.  Dodge  addressed  an  audience  of  l^r? 00  colored  j>eople 
the  next  evening,  and  several  other  large  meetingH  were  held  throughout 
the  city»  The  State  of  Tennessee  hai*  a  "Four-mile  Law,'*  which  pro- 
hibits dram-shops  within  four  miles  of  a  chartered  institution  of  learning 
outside  of  incorporated  towns,  and  it  lias  brought  ftdl  one  h/df  of  the 
ti^tate  under  prohibition.  Over  one  hundred  towns  have  surrendered  their 
charteri*  of  incorporation  in  order  to  come  under  the  operation  of  the  law, 
and  banjfih  the  saloons  from  their  midst.  In  Alabama  and  MiM^sisaippi 
large  portions  of  the  territory  are  under  prohibition  through  the  opera- 
tion of  local  option  law.  Arknnsaa  adopted  a  law  pntliibifing  dram 
shopi^  where  a  majority  of  adult  inhabitants,  including  women,  should 
pi'tition  againi^t  it,  and  her  territory'  is  fast  coming  out  from  the  influence 
of  the  dram  f^hop  under  its  operation.  Texas  is  all  alive  under  a  local 
option  law,  and  many  countien  have  jirohibition.  Quite  a  number  of  local 
WomanV  Chri.stian  TemjK'nince  I'niniis  have  been  recently  rirgnnized  in 
this  8tate,  The  colt^reil  men  of  the  tSouth  are  the  grvaX  obstacle  now  in 
tlie  way  of  the  onward  march  of  total  abstinence  and  proliibition.  They 
,  have  had  no  training,  teaching,  exhorting,  or  guiding  in  this  rct^pect,  and 
"it  is  not  strange  that  they  should  lie  indifferent  or  stand  in  opposition  to 

'  advancement  of  tlic  reform.  There  are,  however,  many  noble  excej^ 
tions,  and  as  fast  as  they  have  the  tnith  presented  they  will  range  them- 
ttlvc**  on  the  side  of  total  abstinence  and  proliibition, 

KANSAS  AKD  PROmBITION. 

^  "he  stepf?  of  tlie  new  advance  which  lta.s  attraeted 
tiiention,  lias  been  the  enactment  of  the  prohibitory 

'  Lnler  seveiitv-iwo  counties*. 
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amendment  and  the  prQlin>itory  law  in  the  State  of  Kanflaal 
The  temperance  question  had  been  well  considered  tli rough- i 
out  the  State,  but  when  the  amendment  was  proposed,  earij 
ill  18S0,  some  zealous  t^neiiiies  of  temperance  thought  it  "i-J 
good  joke,"  and,  ne%^er  dreaming  that  it  would  pasa^  voted 
for  it  in  derision.  Tho&e  who  proposed  it,  however,  knew 
what  they  were  doing,  and  id  most  before  manj  realized  what 
wa.s  coming,  it  was  rcaflj  to  be  submitted  to  the  people.  Then 
followed  stirring  times.  The  issue  of  tlie  State  eleetiou  being 
generally  predetermined  by  an  immense  KepubHcan  majority, 
the  excitement  caused  by  the  canvass  was  the  more  striking. 
Both  parties  went  to  work  determinedly.  Some  of  the  ablest, 
temperance  speakers  and  workers  in  the  country  were  cone 
trated  npon  the  struggle,  si>ealving  all  over  tbe  State.  '*  The 
various  temperance  organizations  redoubled  their  activity.  The 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  awoke  to  new  energy 
and  did  effective  work,  its  speakers  visiting  the  most  danger- 
ous districts  and  eomniunitici^.  In  one  instance  its  members 
went  to  a  frontier  town  inhabited  mainly  by  *  cow-boys' — a 
species  of  human  animal  that  lives  mainly  on  horseback,  makes 
the  fieriest  of  fire-water  the  staflF  of  life,  and  considers  a  daily 
fight  with  revolvers  and  knives  a  neceRsity  of  existence — where 
a  man  attempting  to  speak  on  temperance  had  been  egged 
away  from  the  town;  bnt  thither  woman  went,  delivered  her 
speeches  without  molestation,  and  retumiug,  was  able  to  re- 
port, *  I  came ;  I  spoke ;  I  conquered.' " 

Governor  St.  John,  the  avowed  advocate  of  temperance  Ic 
lation  in  general,  and  the  amendment  in  particular,  was  a  can-' 
didate  for  re-election.  *'llis  opponents  before  the  convention 
were  men  of  great  strength,  and  upon  a  less  important  issue  the 
rcbult  would  have  been  doubtful.  But  the  advocates  of  the 
amendment  saw  it  to  be  a  matter  of  prime  importance  to  secure 
his  renoniination,  and  this  was  the  first  work  they  set  them- 
selves to  do.  The  result  was  such  a  demoni^tration  inliis  f^ivor, 
upon  the  meeting  nf  the  State  C«tnvention,  as  astonished  alikf 
hi.H  riio^t  ardent  f  riendrt  luul  hit*  bittereat  enemies.     This  virtmilJj 
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decided  the  fate  of  tlic  amendmont.     Another  element  in  his 
favor  was  tlie  devotion  of  the  Kansas  ptiople  to  inontl  ideas." 

Tiie  friends  of  the  amendment,  notwitlistanding  these  favor- 
able circumstances,  were  Boiiiewhat  disappointed.  They  had 
counted  on  a  majority  of  twenty-five  tliousaTid ;  it  was  ordj 
seven  thousand,  wliile  the  fuU  vote  on  tliJ8  qnestionwas  eleveu 
thousand  less  than  the  highest  vote  on  the  ticket  The  ene- 
mies of  the  meaiaure  harped  loudly  upon  this  point ;  but  tlie 
new  Legislatm'e,  by  a  large  majority,  euacted  a  law  to  make 
the  amendment  effective,  and  it  went  into  effect  May  1,  18SL 
In  some  of  the  largest  cities,  the  last  night  in  April  was  a  seune 
of  the  most  disgraceful  debauchery ;  but  the  next  morning  saw 
a  general  closing  of  saloons ;  even  Leavenworth,  the  metropolis 
of  the  State  in  beer  saloons,  as  well  m  in  more  creditable  re- 
spects, closing  almost  half  its  beer  and  whisky  dens,  while  in 
Bome  cities  not  an  oj^en  one  was  to  be  loimd. 

Other  details  of  the  Kansas  movement,  and  a  statement  of 
tfi©  evidences  of  its  success  are  elsewhere  given,  (Chapter 
VIL) 

In  November,  1881,  Governor  St  John  was  re-elected  dis- 
tinctly on  the  temperance  issue  by  52,000  majoi^ity,  an  im- 
mensely larger  majority  than  ever  before  I'eceived  by  any  gov- 
ernor of  that  State- 
In  the  autumn  of  1883  he  was  renominated  at  the  State 
Con%'ention  by  200  votes  to  87  for  his  comix*titon  At  the 
election  in  Kovember  he  was  defeated  l>y  a  majority  of  about 
8,000  against  him,  while  all  the  other  candidates  on  the  Statn 
tickets,  equally  pronounced  as  prohibitionists,  were  elected  by 
30,000  majority,  and  a  prohibitory  Legislature  was  alsc 
elected.  Opposition  to  a  third  terni,  some  local,  personal  dis* 
satisfaction,  and  the  inability  of  the  politicians  to  use  Governor 
St  John  for  personal  ends,  caused  his  defeat* 

IOWA  AND  PROniBITION. 
The   recent  contest  for  tlie  Constitutional   Amendment  in 
Iowa,  im  the  !27tlj  of  June,  1882,  when  it  was  submitted  to  tJiu 
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Villi'  u{  the  propio,  hns  been  eloqiiontlj  described  by  the  facile 
jH*n  i)f  Mitiw  Fniiu'us  E,  Willard: ' 

TK«t  laiij^r  (leritxl  of  isedtStiti^  Argument,  adcI  plea  was  over.     lows  had 
lniMitHi  Uiron^h  four  yrars  of  prttf  aud  fo/ut  in  the  greut  le^lative  stroggloJ 
far  tH>n^lStulii»u»l  prulubition,  and  to*morrow  **  we,  the  people,"  were  tal 
dt'ciilt^     The  ciimpaigii  of  the  prt>lubit]onkts  had  been  marked  through-] 
i»ut  by  mmh^nition  and  ^^nod  tempex,  the  constant  appml  of  the  temper* ' 
ance  prvwaiid  platform  lieing,  *'  Cumejet  ns  reason  together/^  On  the  B^h- 
lialh  piv\itm9  two  thoiti^and  ^^nnoiia  and  addresses  had  been  delivered  for 
thi*  Hmt'iulim^iit.     The  rhurch-goiii^  people  wvre  deeplj  impressed  with^ 
the  Micrx^itie^  of  the  e«iu^  and  determiiied  it  should  noi  3 
imlia^'ri'liouML  «n  their  fiart. 

The  ilny  daw  iuhI  calm  and  pleasant^  with  eloudi  ^mwa  like  an  awolti^l 
%*trf  the  p^vpte  who  9peiil  houis  id  the  atreeti^  eccrfi  Iteae  wbo  werm i 
pn^ji^  tueettng^  in  tundl  raoiBa»  €ir  tnaide  due  ^NMiBg  plaeok     Tht 
aai  nmtlwt  wm  an  hawnawi  ^vauti^  tu  ibe  ttm^ttmme^  ttdr,  la  tte 
tumilD^  iwpaiataa*  bad  to  90  tmtm  om  to  e^ht  ailea  to  tmch  ike  |»ll%. 
iridtta  Ika  l^inr  viito  WM  cooAmI  c^MLr  to  eilM  and  to«i0»  vi^ 
WlaMm  vtoaa^«f  acv«8&    At  t  A.  M.  tbrMfe  «r 

iwMiJvttvtMfe&.     II  told  ^bm  ipo^iua  of  g«r  canse  th«l  Aie  dlfHttfd 
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itself  or  elw  iu^lped  to  ^pell  out  tlir  ttnilrr  pleu:  *'  Ri;nTnERs,  Tote  to 
Protect  ovn  IIomeb/'  Washington  iiiul  JJncoln,  tmnsf erred  from  maay 
a  quiet  sittiog-room,  looked  down  beoignantly  ufmn  the  aceno.  Little  boys 
and  girls  circulated  through  the  room  with  prettily  printed  cards,  of  which 
this  is  a  specimen :  '*  We^Jtw  hundred  «?ii?<s»,  mothrrH^  xUttrv^  and  danghtfrs  of 
Marim^  Imca^  eame^tlf/  request  you  to  T.ott  for  the  Prohlhitonj  Ameudmentf 
For,  in  most  ca^ties,  the  town^  had  been  districted  and  canvassed  by  the 
ladies,  and  the  home  vote  registered  on  a  petition  like  the  foregoing. 

^Vhat  wonder,  with  the  home  forces  thus  nt  work,  that  the  aggregate 
majority  for  prohihition  was  near  tbirty  thousand  stronf*-!  Never  let  it  be 
forgotten  that,  throughout  the  canvas8»  there  was  no  arraying  of  national 
prejudice,  and  no  nnathema  upon  any  set  of  men.  It  was  a  certain  line 
4^lmsinc4»  which  was  assailed,  and  for  the  reason  that  it  waa  the  foe  of 
woman*s  peace  and  manhood's  purity.  Because  of  its  conciliatory  spirit 
the  movement  had  friends  where  they  are  not  usually  found.  Let  it  be 
remembered  that  the  town  of  Emmettsburg  was  carried  for  the  amend- 
ment by  Irish  Catholics,  and  tliat  many  a  priest  exhorteil  his  flock  to  vote 
for  5t,  after  himself  stumping  his  town  or  county,  side  by  side,  with 
Protectants.  Let  it  bo  remembered  that  eighty  |»er  cent,  of  the  Scandina- 
vian vote  wa^  in  it8  favor^  two  Swedish  ministers  carrying  a  county  by 
their  individual  efforts.  Let  it  Ije  remembered  tluit  a  German  lady,  iirs. 
Henrietta  8kelton,  gave  seventy-eight  lectures  in  her  own  tongiie  to  the 
Falherlaod  voters,  scattering  *'Der  Bahubrecher  ■' (her  German  temper- 
ance pai^r)  all  through  the  State,  and  reporting  two  hundred  votes  of 
her  countrymen  in  the  whisky  city  of  Burlington,  five  hundred  in  that 
noble  capital  Dcs  Moines,  and  live  thousand  in  the  State  for  prohibition. 
All  honor  to  that  Scandinavian  pastor  who  st<XHl  all  day  at  the  polls, 
church  din^ctory  in  hand,  to  check  off  hjti  voting  memWr^hip  ^'  that  there 
might  lie  no  mistake;  '*  and  to  that  good  Oennan  Lutheran  who,  for  the 
mime  reason,  distributed  the  temjierance  ballots  at  the  closf/  of  his  Sunday 
morning  sermon;  and  last,  not  least,  to  that  earnest  colored  pastor  who 
<came  to  the  ladies,  saying  he  wanted  it  understood  that  his  people  always 
stood  up  for  the  right. 

"It  was  a  famous  \'ietory,"'  and  with  grateful  hearts  do  those  nobb* 
women,  Jfrs,  J»  E.  Foster,  jMrs.  L.  IL  Carbart.  Mrs.  >L  J,  Aldrich,  Mrs. 
Florence  Miller,  and  their  eoudjutoi-s  read  such  words  as  the  following 
from  the  Iowa  **  Register,*'  July  2,  the  leadkig  paper  of  the  State,  and 
one  which  has  been  the  strongest  single  influence  for  the  right  among  the 
great  variety  enlisted : 

We  xiy  lJi«  credit,  mrist  of  U,  »«e;irly  nil  of  it,  goe*  to  the  women.  With  wntiderful 
akitl  iUay  iit  (nice  aaido  it  u  cuio[*uiga  ol  good  heart  nad  g^xifd  humor,  and  c^teiU'd  no 
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unmitio*,  biit  5uiiimonctl  th<*  f>owc?ror  lovo  iiulT  of  homo  tm  the  whole  ^Ht  sn^fftfciigth 
of  tlit'lr  cfiiJJipMi;;!!.  The  mlIooii  rockcil  before  tho  conqucriiijEf  power  of  tlii«  ncwfomi 
of  op|io«iiJoii,  [11  111  tho  foree^  \vhieb  hud  bulon.'  app(j.<«LHl  tfio  tciu(K'ranco  wcirk  IbuuU 
tlicitiiiielv^  iiouti'tk1i2od  nn4  ili-^riiicd. 

With  the  three  LTcat  weu[^on.-*  hi  the  nrinory  of  w oiTmi\  /aUk^  MrnfWtfAfi**,  imd  tot^, 
thi;y  tiovef  allosved  tltia  i:*:unjuii<fn  of  r-ix  yeai'^  tor  the  noiiiidiuent  tojslockciu  oad  Rc\r> 
or  h:t  »  diiy  psMH  witltout  tKldliij^  E>trcnjLj^li.  to  ltd  eolunmM,  They  mn'-ic  Dcurtj' cverf 
houHebuUI  in  the  Stat«^,  in  whole  ur  In  part,  tlicir  ally.  They  altiod  the  church  imd 
ei'hiwl' house  m  every  neighborhood.  They  iii*ked  the  pros**  for  il»  help,  ond  got  ii 
They  even  wenkeried  arid  hulf  dlsi;irmed  I  he  i^aloon  itself  by  npf^cjiniitr  ta  the  ownef 
mther  tlum  Ihrentetiiiii;  Ijiin.  TlK^y  were  the  uvufijri.l.H  of  hive^  ntul  their  niUsioti  wii 
for  the  hojiie,  uiid  tlielr  btrcingf^l  uir^umL'nUi  und  uppualA  were  their  pruyen. 

Tiie  vote  on  the  aD^endmcnt  in  the  State  was :  for  it,  155,43ft ; 
against  it,  125,077;  majority  in  favor,  20,759.  Id  this  vote 
413,001}  mofe  ballots  were  cai^t  tlian  in  the  general  eleetioa  for 
Governor  in  18S1 ;  uml  Iowa  liru*,  too,  120,103  foreiirn  votere. 
Ill  the  eonte.st,  it  is  said,  5,H00  Geraians  voted  for  proliihition; 
nine  Roman  Catholic  priests  are  known  to  have  favored  it, 
probalily  others  also;  many  Swedes  mul  Norwegians  rallied  to  it 
support  The  rum  party  eried  out,  as  iiKual,  '*  Prohibition  dc 
not  prohibit,'-  that  **  more  liquor  h  sold  and  drank  under  the  pr 
lliibitory  regimen "'  than  under  any  other ;  at  the  same  time  their 
leading  paper,  **  The  Retailer,"  cxelaimed:  "  There  has  ncvei 
been  a  tinie  in  the  hit^tory  of  the  trade  in  beverages  when  die 
aster  seemed  so  probable."  "  There  is  danger  ahead."  Thi^- 
Washington  '"Sentinel,"  the  organ  of  the  brewers,  said  :  **It 
a  lifc-stniggle  of  liberty,  and  wc  must  meet  it.'*     The  *^  Herald, 


(Clinton,  Iowa,)  thme  days  after  the  adoption  of  the  amenf- 
mcnt,  mentioned  several  wholesale  li<|uor  dealers  of  that  cir 
who  were  moving  their  entire  stoek  of  liquors  across  the  rivu? 
into  Illinois.     A  beer  organ  said  the  effeet  will  be  to  de 
132  breweries,  "  worth  tnillions  of  dollars,"  and  also  abolisli  t' 
business  of  4,313  retail  lirpiur  dealers,  50  wholesale  dealers,  3 
retail  malt  liquor  dealers,  and  Tj  1  %vholesale  malt  liquor  dealest 
who  are  now  brought  face  to  face  with  the  fact  tliat  prohm  ^Sji/. 
tion  dues  pro  In  hit. 

But  a  sad  reverse  eame  upon  the  friends  of  tlie  ProhibrL^>^ 
Amendment,  and  it  was  lost  on  account  of  clerical  errors     jq 
the  Legislature  parsing  it. 
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Indiana  has  been  a  hotly  contested  battle-ground.  One  Legis- 
lature voted  to  siibniit  tlie  Oonstitiitloiial  Prohibitory  Amend- 
ment to  the  people  of  that  State,  but  the  fiueceeding  Legislature 
failed  to  pass  it  The  tidal  wave  of  tempemnco  moved  east- 
ward  into  Ohio,  where  it  enconntei'ed  bitter  opposition,  and  a 
very  divided  and  angry  contest  followed,  Tlie  temperance 
workers  in  the  key-8tono  State  etniek  for  coostitutional  prohibi- 
tion, and  organized  an  ''  Association,"  with  Judge  Agnew  for 
president,  a  central  committee,  and  auxiliaries  in  the  counties, 

A  wave  of  prohibitory  sentiment,  not  impulsive,  nor  vaj^id, 
I  hot  the  outcome  of  deep  thonghtj  clear  moral  convictions,  and 
broad  discussion,  has  rolled  with  strong  and  steady  flow  over  the 
wliole  vast  area  occupied  l>y  English-speaking  people.  Tlie 
Anglo-Saxon  mind  is  permeated  with  the  iilea.  It  is  deeply 
pondering  over  it,  elowly  grasping  it,  and  advancing  to  action. 
Kever  before  was  the  principle  of  prohibition  accepted  through- 
out so  broad  an  area,  and  never  before  was  it  so  steadily  and 
strongly  held  in  the  grip  of  Anglo-Saxon  people. 

In  England,  for  fifteen  years.  Sir  Wilfred  Lawson  has  ad- 
vocated a  pennissive  prohibitory  measure  in  the  House  of 
I  Commons.  Repeatedly  has  liis  proposition  been  voted  down, 
but  it  has  steadily  gained.  Tlie  large  adverse  raajoritieB 
which  first  greeted  it  have  gradually  declined,  until  the  balance 
has  changed,  and  his  tentative  resolution,  embodying  tlie  es- 
sential principle  of  his  bill,  has  been  twice  adopted  by  good 
majorities,  Hon.  John  Bright  and  the  son  of  the  premier, 
Gladstone,  voting  for  it.  As  early  as  1869  prohibition  had 
become  a  fact  in  1,456  parishes  in  the  province  of  Canterbui'v, 
containing  over  2^0,<m(0  inhabitants;  in  80  parishes  in  the 
County  of  York ;  in  200  parishes  in  Scotland,  with  over  115,- 
000  inhabitants ;  and  in  a  number  of  districts  in  Ireland. 

In  the  British  Dominion  in  North  America  prohibition  is 
rigidly  enforced  in  all  the  vast  region  occupied  by  the  HudBon 
Bay  Company,  and  in  all  the  Canadian  reservations  devoted  to 
the  Indians,  Nearly  one  half  of  the  counties  of  the  whole 
Briti&li  DominioiK  friMu  Nova  Scotia  and  Prince  Edward's  Isle 
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Constitution  id  Amemlniente  ain?  full  of  signiticanee,  showing  the 
great  advance  g<>ing  on*  These  votes  will  be  el^^e\vhere  given. 
The  surprise  is  that  so  large  a  vote  ehould  have  been  cast  in 
these  Legislatures,  so  nearly  achieving  suceess.  They  show  that 
pnblic  sentiiiieut  is  far  advanced  toward  prohibition. 

Such  is  the  breadth  of  this  advancing  tide.  The  moveiuent 
is  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  world's  best  thought.  Grood  peo- 
ple are  thoroughly  weary  and  indignant  at  the  depredations  of 
the  accursed  Leviathan,  and  they  have  proclaimed  the  liquor 
traffic  au  outhiw,  deserving  no  civil  protection  nor  recognition. 
Men  every-where  arc  coming  to  feel  that  there  is  no  valid 
reason  for  the  existence  of  liquor  aaloons— no  possible  justifica- 
tion* The  public  mind  is  ripening  fast  for  the  most  radical 
treatment  of  the  liquor  question. 

The  newspapera  and  the  politicians  see  what  is  coming,  and 
are  adjusting  tliemselves  to  the  inevitable.  The  ''  Indiana 
Journal  '^  recently  said : 

Nothing  is  clearer  than  that  the  tomperaDce  people  have  settled  down 
to  a  calm,  cool  determination,  founded  on  long  experience  and  nettled  con- 
viction that  they  vriU  push  on  their  work  to  a  successful  consummation, 
if  it  takes  to  the  crack  of  doom.  Excitement  has  given  place  to  earaeat- 
ness.  The  temperance  movement  has  crystallized  into  hard,  solid  fact. 
It  18  no  longer  litful  showers  and  saddea  flood;  but  it  moves  as  the 
glaciers  move^right  on,  and  almost  imperceptibly,  but  over  all  before  it. 

The  Cldcago  ^'  Tribune  "  recently  said : 

A  saloon  keepers'  party  cannot  win  in  this  country.  Small  successes  in 
large  cities  should  not  blind  them  to  the  strong  undercurrent  of  public 
sentiment  in  the  uouatrj. 

Mr*  Gersh    Martin,  a   veteran   distiller^  in  the  **  Saturday 

Evening  Call/'  a  paper  published  in  Peoria,  Illinois,  recently 

warned  hh  brethren  of  the  liquor  fraternity,  who  are  Imnding 

(         thenuselves  agiunst  the  temperance  movement,  that  they  **  are 

too  weak  to  oppose  the  forces  which  they  are  sure  to  arons©  by 

L        adopting  sucli  a  coui-8e,  and  that  they  are  likely  to  invite  their 

^ft  own  destrnction  by  so  doing.^'     lie  eaid  :  '^  The  moral  and  re- 

^B  ligioiis  sentiment  of  American  society  is  against  it  (the  liquor 
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traffic)  Tlie  women  are  iigainst  it.  This  moral  sentiment 
stands  like  a  stone  wall  to  confront  it'*  He  al^o  said  :  "  Thirty 
years  ago  nine  farmei-s  in  ten  would  have  voted  against  prohi- 
hition  ;  but  now  nine  in  ten  would  vote  for  it." 
The  Boston  **  Joiirnair  quoting  the  above,  said  : 

Liquor  maiiufflcturerrt  and  dealers  who  aro  able  to  discern  the  signa  of 
the  times  can  scarcely  fail  to  undersland  bow  miicb  tbrrc  is  to  sustain  Mr. 
Martinis  wuming  and  advice,  Tliere  are  a  great  many  very  conservative  men 
who  are  not  onliuarily  the  allies  of  the  temperance  movement,  cspecj&llj 
when  it  takes  the  form  of  legislation,  who  arc  Ijeing  driven  over  to  thai 
side  of  the  question  by  nothing  else  than  I  he  arrogance^  the  dLsFegard  of 
law,  and  the  inttjlcrable  demands  of  the  liquor  interest. 

The  St.  Louis  "  Globe  Democrat  -^  said ; 

The  signs  of  the  times  indicate  that  the  [K)UHco-moral  question  of  the  gen- 
eration now  coming  on  the  |M»litical  stitge  will  l>c  prohibition,  as  emancipa- 
tioQ  was  that  of  the  generation  now  retiring  from  it.  The  battle  against 
rfavery  is  fought  out,  and  the  political  activity  of  the  people  must  find  em- 
ployment in  discus.sing  some  other  vital  and  salient  question.  The  cause  of 
temperance  is  now  receiving  what  it  has  hitherto  greatly  lacked— a  thorough 
diseussion  from  a  purely  |H»Htical  5tand-|K)iut;  and  the  tippler  of  tbc 
future  must  maintain  his  privileges  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  as  it  were. 
He  must  gird  on  his  armor  and  pre|)are  for  the  fray,  for  there  is  a  fight 
ilicttd  which  will  task  his  [powers  tu  the  utmo«^,  and  hia  apponents  i 
not  only  audacious  but  lucky. 

In  the  autumn  elections  of  1S82  some  reverses  came  npon 
the  temjK?ranee  eaose  in  some  of  it^t  ]K>litical  phases;  but  they 
aro  only  tcuiporary  ebbs  in  a  great  and  sure  advance. 

THE  EPISCOPAL  CHTHCB  TEMPERA^'CE  SOCIETY. 
On  the  14th  of  March,  1S8U  the  clergy  of  the  Protectant 
£piiOoi>al  Clmrch  in  Kew  York  city  met  in  Grace  Hall  "" 
liatao  to  aa  addrae  by  Mr.  R.  Gnliam  ^^^ 

CSmitJi  of  England  Tei» » »^  •  ^-^m^  Smmi» ^ , 

09'gaiitae  a  s^iniilar  tern  i  j^HI^  oi£ias>^^ 

die  90th  of  April  a  eix  k  tjr^ 
wv  held.     Mr.  Graham 
the  '^special  on:ranij 
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ammer  lie  signified   liis  acceptance   of    the   positioiu      Mr, 
^Graliam  is  described  as  a  man  of  great  executive  ability,  of  a 
cathulic  epiiit^  and  laoiself  a  total  abstainer,  and  liis  coJistmeut 
fives  an  as6Ui*auco  of  success  to  the  goeietj, 

SECRET  OATH-BOUND  TEMPEUAKCE  ORDERS. 

The  Tljirtj-eiglith  Annual  Session  of  the  National  Division 
Df  the  SoKti  uv  Tempkkance  was  held  in   Boston   July  10, 
[1882.     The  I'cpurt  of  the  scribe  shows  that  the  net  gain  in 
(membership  the  past  year  was  2,017,  the  largest  gains  being 
614  in  Illinois,  443  in  Nova  Rcotiu,  2S3  in  Mitssachusetts,  281 
in  New  llauipshire,  and  272  in  8ontii  Carolina,     The  largest 
losses  were  414  in  Minnesota,  346  in  Wisconsin,  195  in  Kan- 
sas, and  183  in  Quebec,      Since  the  beginning  of  the  year  1882 
supplemental  retnnis  show  gains  of  4,1)39  uienibei'S  and  lOT 
divisions,  and  the  only  losses  reported  were  in  Wiscon^iiin,  73 
members.     The  largest  recent  gains  are  in  Pennsylvania  and 
Nova  Scotia,  and  the  largest  of  all  in  Michigan.     The  total 
Dambcr  of  divisions  in  operation  is  I5I49;  nnnilx?r  of  members 
admitted,  21,088;  reinstated,   1,200;   withdra^^Ti,  5^003;    sus- 
pended, (j,S14;  expelled  for  violation  of  the  pledge,  1,229;  ex- 
pelled for  other  causes,  3,117;  deaths,  313;  preseut  member- 
sliip,  49,732  ;  nnmher  violated  the  pledgt^,  2,697  ;  lady  visitors 
admitted,  379;  total  lady  visitors,  1^655;  total  receipts  by  sub- 
ordinate divisions,  $81,777  84 ;  benefits  paid,  S?ll,294  38;  cash 
on  hand  and  invested,  $125,748  49  ;  per  capita  tax  to  grand 
pli visions,  ^13,912  77;  to  national  division,  $2,550  80;  ix?pro- 
scntatives  in  grand  divisions,  7,425  ;  in  national  division,  t>49; 
>ublic  meetings  held,  1,850 ;  tracts  distributed,  65,230. 

INDEPENDENT  ORDER  OP  GOOD  TEI^fPLARS, 

The  Thirty -seventh   Annnal  Session  of  the   Right  Worthy 
rrand  Lodge  of  Good  Templars  was  held  in  Topeka,  Kansas, 
nth  93  repi'csentatives  and  members,  and  43  visitors  fnnn  38 
"'gmnd  lodges.     The  sessirm  lasted  five  days,  and  was  pleasant 
ind   harmonious.     The   report  showed    124,308  new  meml^era 
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initiati'd,  7,1»'{7  admitted  by  curd,  9,944  restored,  11,928  retired 
on  caixl,  18,49()  withdrawn,  70,921  suspended,  12,281  expelled* 
40,(»9I{  lo8t  in  snrrendered  lodges,  1,178  deaths.  The  total 
Dunibor  of  nienihei's  in  good  standing  was  310,115  in  6,512 
Unlgv^tk  luveipts  of  the  year,  §11,923  98 ;  expenses,  $11,054  38. 
A  largi^  amount  of  business  was  transacted  for  the  good  of  the 
onlor  at  largv\ 

TKMIM.AUS  OF  HONOR  AND  TEMPERAXCE. 

The  Thirty-fifth  Annual  Session  of  the  Supreme  Council 
Tou^plars  i»f  Honor  and  Temivrance  was  held  in  Indian- 
a)vHs  with  4r>  represiMitatives  from  13  grand  temples. 
Tho  s^^on  was  one  of  harmony  and  nnich  interest,  although 
not  uuioh  busiiu^<  was  trans;iotisl :  3,410  new  members  had 
Uvn  admittovl;  tot;il  momlvnihip,  13,417.  Total  receipts  in 
js^ulvnlinati^  tompli^  ^4S,^2o  57:  a!iHv:n:  on  hand  and  in- 
\^vtx\i  in  suK^nlinato  tompK^  s5v,424  51 ;  total  receipts. 
$4x175  :h» ;  o\}vn>05s  ;^:^.178  l^>.    The  :\Co\ring  resolntion  vas 

,\i^r.\'\    rStt  *s  :hiT\-  :>r^  :*«  .:*    v.-  ..r*  r  T>rSri>ci£ri^  the  fi«e  &- 

o\    \>v  ^-  >'        .     ♦  ♦     *   ; -.  :v>s      V:     y  A.  N:»iiii.  2110 

V.     ,•  S  ^^  .  V  •.  >  '   >  -.•--'-.••       rutKriiEer. 

>.       ..    .--.^  ^        .^     ,  , -vl  >*:'f:c*  die C«- 
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^m       Vvrj  ealutary,  so  that,  according  to  the  St  Paul's  "  Pioneer 
^H     /Vc53«=s"  **  i^  ^  v^^7  ^^^  ^^^'  ^^  ^^  ^^  Irish  eidooii  keeper  in 

H  KJ^'y^^'^^^^^  TEMPERANCE  SOCIETY  AND  PUBLICATION  HOUSE. 

^H     j^:^x-^^fiident,  Rev,   Miirk  Hopkins,  D.D:,  LL.D.      Treasurer,  William  D. 

^Hjt^^-^^z*.     CorrcBpoiKliog  Secretary  and  Publishing  Agent,  J,  N,  Bteiurns. 

^^  U£^y^.rict  8<»crptarie» :  A,  M.  Powell;  Rev.  D.  C;  Babcoek. 

;^3^o«anl  of  ^laoagers:  T.  L.  Cuyler,  D.D, ;  J.  B.  Dunn,  D.D.;  Hon.  John 
0»I>^:>^n*^'ll»  ^^^'  Alfri'd  Tjiylor,  Ht^v.  Albert G.  Lawson,  B.D,;  B.  J.Warner; 
^  X><  Vail,  D.D.;  A.  A,   liobbiaB,    Rev,  W.  C.  Steele,  W.  W.  Nt^well^ 

j^  X>-  ^  ^'  ^-  E^<ij»  D.D. ;  PettT  Carter,  J.  K  Steams,  James  Bbick, 
^'  -^^^  Blackall,  J.  P.  Newman,  D.D.;  J,  O,  Peck,  D.D. ;  C.  L.  WelLn, 
£l'^X>-  ^  ^*  ^'  Sabhie,  D.D. ;  J,  R.  Bypher,  8.  L,  Pardons,  J.  Finley 
g^^^^^Jn,  Joshua  L.  Btiily,   Norman  ^V.  Dodge^  A.   S.   Barnes,  R.  R.  8in- 

I       elrt.i^^"-'     T'  A,  Br*iuwer,  F.  A.  Pahner,  Rev.  Halacj  Moore,  James  Talcott, 

^V  ^^  •[Xhifl  Society  and  Publication  House  was  organijsed  in  1866 
f  fox*  'i^le  gpecial  work  of  creating  and  circulating  a  sound  tem- 
^^>€3¥*o.]ice  literature,  and  is  located  at  58  Rcade  Street,  New 
^■Yoirl^  city.  It  is  composed  of  annual  and  life  members,  life 
dif^^ctors,  and  life  patrons,  and  is  represcnteti  by  a  board  of 
tlxi  rt.y  managers  selected  from  the  various  religious  denoniina- 
tioii3  and  temperanee  organizationK  in  tlie  country  ;  and  has 
stereotyped  and  published  over  one  thoui^md  %^arieties  of  books, 
tra43t:a,  and  pamphlets  upon  every  phase  of  the  qnostion — text- 
books containing  lectures,  essixys,  arguments,  history,  and  sta- 
tist ic*3  upon  the  moral,  physical,  religious,  scientific,  political, 
and  tinancial  aspects  of  the  question  ;  discussing  the  nature  and 
effoot©  of  alcohol,  as  well  as  its  pla(*e  and  power ;  presenting 
tho  different  pliases  of  the  wine  (luei^tiou,  giving  the  Bible 
vie'W  and  argument,  together  with  quotations  from  the  first 
autlioT-^tieg  in  the  world;  the  results  of  the  liqnor  traffic;  the 
I^>litical  duties  of  the  hour;  essays  on  l>eer  aTid  light  wines; 
"^^<^»l<.s  for  Sun<lay-Bchool  libraries ;  stories^  papers,  tract.^,  and 
P^c^tn^e  books  for  children;  books,  pledges,  badges,  etc.,  for 
juvo^^il^  societies;  temperance  song  books,  catechifims,  hymn 
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Wine  a  Fact;"  and  Dr.  B.  W.  liieliarfkon,  of  England,  and 
oiliers  Ijiive  added  their  testirnDnies.  Elaborate  articles  also 
Imve  ai>pearud  in  the  **  Princeton  Review,"  the  '*  Presby- 
terian Review,"  the  **  Methodist  Quarterly  Review,''  and  the 
**  Bibliotheca  Sacra,"  characterized  by  marked  ability  and  ex- 
tensive research. 


THE  COMmSSION  OF   INQUIRY. 

For  several  years  past  petitit>ns  praying  for  action  in  regard 
to  the  alcoholic  liquor  traffic  have  been  pouring  into  Con«^i'efis 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  but  especially  from  the 
West  and  North-west.  Some  of  the^se  petitions  were  signed,  it 
18  said,  by  every  voter  in  the  township  or  county  from  which  they 
came,  amounting  in  tlie  aggregate  to  a  half  a  million  memori- 
alists. Their  prayers  are  for  tlie  appointment  of  a  commission 
t(*  investigate  '*the  alcoljohc  lirpior  tratHe  in  its  eeonomic, 
criminal,  moral,  and  scientitic  aspects,  in  connection  with 
pauperism,  crime,  social  vice,  public  health,  and  the  geneiul 
welfare  of  the  people." 

The  National  Temperance  Society  has  repeatedly  memorial- 
ized Congress  for  this  action.  A  bill  providing  for  a  Commis- 
aion  of  Inquiry  hiis  four  times  paased  the  Senate,  but  tlie  last 
Congress  closed  without  favonible  action  by  the  House,  the 
Washington  attorney  of  the  Brewers'  Association  boasting 
that  he  had  hitherto  been  able  to  defeat  the  measure. 


ROLL  OF  HOXOlt 

On  the  13th  of  September,  18t>l,  lion.  George  N.  Briggs, 
ex-Governor  of  Massaclmsetts,  and  for  many  years  president  of 
the  American  Temperance  Union,  was  killed  by  the  accidental 
discharge  of  a  gnn  in  hif^  house.  Governor  Briggs  was  one  of 
the  noblest  of  men,  Self*educated,  he  rose  to  the  liigliest  hon- 
ors of  his  State,  and  to  a  positioj»  of  great  influence  in  the 
United  States  Congress,  Early  in  liis  profession  as  a  lawyer 
he  adopted  the  principle  of  total  abstinence,  and  became  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous  advocates   of   temiicrance.      In  the 
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Saratoga  Conventinn,  In  1880,  be  vindicated  total  alistsne 
against  the  nioderationii^ts,  becaiiie  president  of  the  Coiigr 
gional  Teiiipemucc  Sueiety,  afterward  of  the  Massachu 
Legislative  Soeiety,  and  of  the  National  Tc^inperauce  Uniott, 
filling  all  his  public  stations  witli  great  ability  and  Christian 
meekne&s,  Ilun.  Win.  A.  ISuekuighaiu,  (xovernor  of  Conuccli- 
cut,  a  man  of  high  Christian  character,  Vienevolence.  and  forti- 
tude, followed  him  in  the  presidency  of  the  National  Soc'ietv. 

About  the  same  time  tlxe  Union  lost  by  death  several  di^ 
tingnished  vice-presidentg.     lion,  Tbonms  S.  Williafns,  a  for- 
mer chief-justice  of  Connecticut,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty- 
four  years,  iu  the  full  possession  of  his  faculties,  passed  away. 
For  more  than   thirty  j'cars  he  had  been  a  firm  supporter  of 
temperance  principles.     He  wa.s  a  total  abstainer,  a  detudod 
prohibitionist,  and  for  many  years  president  of  the  Connecticut 
State  Temperance  Society.     His  legal  opinions  gave  weight  to 
movements   in   favor  of  the  Maine   Law.      Hon.   Theodore 
Frelinghnysen,  United  States  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  Chan- 
cellor of  the  University  of  New  York,  and  president  of  Rut- 
gers College,  New  Jersey,  and  a  candidate  for  the  vice-presi- 
dency of  the  United  States  on  the  ticket  with  Hon.  Hcnrj' 
Clay,  wa^  one  of  the  most  accomplished  Christian  gentlemem 
the  world  had  seen.     ''Of  fine  person  and  manners,  a  sweet 
voice  and  earnest  tones,  with  a  large  grasp  of  thought,  and 
unmistakable  reasoning,  Mr.  Frelinghuvscn  was  ever  a  favorite 
orator  on  all  temperance  and  religions  occasions.     He  was  de* 
cided  for  total   abstinence  afi  the  only  safe  principle  when  it 
was  not  generally  received  ;  and  for  prohibitory  law  against  all 
license  for  tlie  sale  of  liquors  as  a  beverage.     His  temperance 
speeches,  of  which  a  number  were  well  reported,  are  good 
models  for  good  temperance  speaking."     He  died  at  the  age  of 
seven  ty *  fi  ve  y  ears. 

These  were  soon  followed  by  others  even  more  noted.  Rev, 
Lyman  Beeclter,  one  of  the  first  heroes  of  the  Temperance 
Reformation,  passed  away  January  10,18r»3,  aged  eighty -ecvcn. 
Hib  famous  "  Six  Sermons  on  Intemperance,"  delivered  in  1826^ 
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and  pMblislied  in  iiuiuerons  langiiagee,  are  to  tliis  day  a  stiind- 
ard  in  temperanee  literature,  Potverfttl  in  argument,  effective 
in  speech,  and  fearless  in  spirit,  his  public  addresses  "rung  like 
the  blows  of  a  hammer  on  a  polished  anvil."  Lii  the  same  year, 
March  15,  Rev.  Robert  Baird,  D.D.,  expired.  Tliirty  years 
before,  with  incredible  industry  and  dispatch,  while  visiting 
in  Europe,  he  spread  the  principles  of  temperance  all  over 
Northeni  Europe,  and  obtiiiued  for  them  the  favor  of  nobles, 
kingSj  and  emperors. 

On  the  26th  of  Jime  Rear- Admiral  Alexander  H.  Foot, 
another  champion  of  this  cause,  the  hero  of  Fort  Donelson 
and  Fort  IJenry,  but  pre-eminently  a  Christian  hero,  went  to 
his  rest.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  introduce  the  principle  of 
total  abstinence  from  intoxicating  drinks  into  the  navy ;  and, 
during  tlie  cniise  of  his  fiatjj-ship  Cuf/Jterlmidy  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, he  induced  the  entire  crew  to  aliandou  liquor,  and  also 
personally  engaged  in  their  religions  instruction-  He  exerted 
Ms  influence  widely  for  the  abolition  of  spirit-rations  in  the 
navy,  and  more  than  once  spoke  effectively  upon  the  platfonm 
Well  was  it  said  of  him  by  Demtison : 

*'  Lower  ye  the  flogs 
Half-msi-st;  boom  ye  the  minute-giins;  toll  ye 
The  funeral  bell  on  every  spire  and  ship. 
On  all  our  coast,  through  all  our  land,  drape  ye 
The  ytirds  aod  ports,  the  Bethel  flag,  and  churcheBy 
The  naval  reridezvous,  the  temperance  hall, 
The  Christian  Sabbath- sschool,  the  room  for  prayer; 
And  let  the  distant  heathen  mission  join 
To  bear  our  signs  of  mourning  round  the  globe* 
Who  saw  him  once  but  loved  to  &ee  Mm  more.^' 

.  Marsh,  in  Ids  *■  Temperance  Kecollections,*'  cites  the  eases 

oilier  eminent  friends  of  temperance   who  passed   from 

th  in  18G3,   *'  Cbief-justiee  Savage  was  a  strong  pillar  in  the 

temple.     So  impressed  was  he  with   the  evil  of 

\g,  that  he  refascd  uniting  with  temperance  men 

'U^  until  they  adopted  the  total  abstinence  prin- 
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eiple.  He  abstained,  M*Iii!e  on  the  bench,  from  court  dinuens^ ' 
for  the  sake  of  example.  This  gave  him  time  for  a  better  ex- 
amination of  his  eases,  so  that  the  next  luoming  he  ^i»  better 
pR* pared  tlian  any  with  opinions,  whieh  soon  gave  Iiim  prec^ 
dence  over  otliers,  though  themselves  distinguished  men.  Ue 
wtis  long  of  the  opinion  that  wine  destroyed  more  of  onr  pul>. 
lie  men  than  all  their  arduous  hibors.''  Samuel  Cfiipman, 
"  the  Howard  of  the  age,"  "  went  through  all  tlie  jail*?  and 
poor-houses  of  NeAv  York  State,  to  ascertain  the  evils  of  intem- 
peranee,  the  pauperism,  crime,  and  suffering  of  that  great  com* 
tnunity.'-  He  died  this  year,  aged  seventy-four.  Rev,  Edward 
Hitchcock,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President  of  Amherst  College,  m 
early  and  life-long  advocate  and  example  of  temperance,  alio 
laid  down  his  earthly  trust  this  year.  Edgar  B.  Day,  of  Cats- 
killj  N.  Y,,  a  gentleman  of  much  intelligence,  decision,  and 
ample  muniticence,  and  a  patron  of  tlie  American  Tempenuiw 
Society,  and  Rev,  S.  R.  Crampton,  of  Rochester,  N,  Y.,  long 
an  efficient  and  eloquent  agent  of  the  temperance  societies,  were 
also  numbered  this  yeai'  with  the  departed. 

August  4, 1868,  at  the  age  of  eighty  years,  Rev.  John  Mareli^ 
D.D.,  who  liad  long  been  the  chief  standard  hearer  of  temper- 
ance in  the  United  States,  pai?ised  awa}'.  For  about  thirty 
years  he  was  the  corre^po titling  secretaiy  of  the  American 
Temperance  Union,  and  the  editor  of  the  **  Journal "  of  that 
society,  from  which  position  he  was  released  when  he  reached 
his  seventy-eighth  year.  With  the  formation  of  the  Kational 
Temperance  Society,  in  1865,  he  laid  down  hie  long-borne 
trust.  On  that  occasion  the  venerable  Dr.  Stephen  H.  Tyng 
wrote  the  following;  beautiful  tribute  : 


We  cannot  allow  the  sun  to  go  down  on  the  labors  of  our  valued 
venerated  friend,  the  Rev.  Dr,  Marsh,  without  recordings  our  solemn  and 
faitlifui  testimony  to  the  value  of  his  services  to  the  great  cause  which 
this  tTnion  has  sustained,  and  to  the  fidelity  with  whieh  he  has  hiboa*d 
for  I  hi'  iK-ist  welfare  of  his  fellow-men.  For  thirty  years  have  we  woHc«d 
with  him,  ami  enntiniied  by  In^  **ide.  H'm^  earnestneSsS  in  the  caase  ha» 
Lieen  an  unceitning  encourageraent,  and  liis  wise  fidelity  an  inr.«)timih]« 
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example.     No  man,  in  any  country*  smvti   Dr.   JustiD   Eijwards  k-ft  the 
field,  hjid  writt^u  or  spukt'ii  with  greuter  effect  in  the  cimse  of  ttrnpornDce, 
'o  man  ha* more  thoroughly  imdorslcMjd  the  whole  field  of  warfare^  or  moro 
Idly  miuntained  the  contest.     His  pen,  in  argument,  has  Ij^en  sharp 
d  mighty;  his   speech,   in  advocacy,   han  been  unti inching  and  clear. 
The  fire  and  energy  of  youth  have  remarkably  endurrd  with  him,  even  to 
old  age.     Nor  have  we  ever  seen  his  force  abated  in  the  great  warfare  in 
which  he  was  engaged.     Such  a  man  ia  n  true  hero  in  the  great  contest 
for  human  happiness  and  freedom.     No  one  in  hia  generation  more  truly 
Tvcs  to  be  honored  by  his  companions,   or  commcraoniti'd  by  those 
who  come  after  Mm.     At  the  close  of  a  long  life,  and  of  a  faithful  career 
of  labor,  Dr.  Marsh  retires  from  the  field,  honittrcd,  trusted,  and  beh>vcd 
by  all  who  have  been  united  with  him.     The  "Journal  *'  in  his  hands  has 
been  a  fitting  continuation  of  the  ** Permanent  Documents^*  of  Dr  Ed- 
wani^.     His  tracts,  prepared  for  various  classeti,  espeeially  for  the  i^oldiura 
id  ftailara  of  the  nation,  have  been  unsurpassed  by  any  in  point  and 
■power.     The  army  and  the  navy  have  acknowledged  the  great  blessing 
■ad  favor  of  his  effort;*.     The  children  of  two  nations  will  lament  hi» 
separation  from  the  work  which  has  ho  much  interested  and  excited  tlicm; 
sad  the  multitudes  of  the  wise  and  good  of  the  land,  of  every  class,  will 
H'mcmbcT  hia  fidelity  with  honnr,  and  think  of  hia  iL^M^fulncss  with  de- 
light.    They  who  have  been  moat  intimately  associated  with  him  value 
htm   the  most  highly;  and  the  writer,  one  of  his  oldest  and  long-tried 
friends,  feels  it  to  be  a  privilege,  sis  they  both  draw  near  to  the  close  of 
earth,  to  give  his  cordial,  apontaneoua  testimony  to  Ms  excellence  oh  a 
maD,  Odd  his  useful nesa  as  an  agent. 

^H  In  1866  Rev.  John  Pierpoiit  brcattied  liis  last,  A  descend- 
^Hknt  from  one  of  the  founders  of  Yule  OoUego,  he  graduated 
HErom  that  institntion  in  1805,  In  lsl9  lie  was  iTtstalled  pastof 
[  of  the  Hollis  Street  Unitarian  Chnrcli,  Boston,  where,  at  a  later 
'  date^  lilts  enisade  againjst  interiipcmiiee  pt*ovoked  the  niereileps  ire 
^pf  rich  distillers,  wine  mercliants,  and  drinkers  in  his  eongregij- 
^Hlion,  who,  in  a  famous  suit  at  law,  in  vain  Bought  to  drive  him 
from  his  position.     He  was  at  once  a  preacher,  poet,  orator,  re- 

! former,  and  a  staiieh  tempenmee  man  to  the  List.     He  was  a 
bian  of  great  excellences  and  ninch  personal  attraction. 
I    Kev.  Eliphalet  Nott,  DJ).,  LL.D.,  died  January  29,  1806, 
acred  ninety-three  years.     This  noted  minister  and   president 
of  Union  College,  wiia  also  one  of  the  foremost  tetiipenuic 
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reforrners,  and  his  writings  on  teiii]>eraiice  were  widely  circulated 
in  the  two  litjiiiis^phere^. 

liev.  Nathaniel  Hewitt,  D.D.,an  eloquent  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, resigned  his  pastorate  at  Fairfield,  Conn.,  in  1828,  to  be- 
come an  agent  of  the  American  Temperance  Society,  *' He 
addmseed  himself  to  this  wurk  with  the  spirit  alike  of  a  hero 
and  a  martyr,  and  prosecuted  it  with  amazing  ability  and  euc- 
cees.  Far  and  wide^  a.s  he  reasoned  of  **  rigliteonsness,  temper- 
anee,  and  a  judgment  to  come/'  with  invincible  logic,  with  hold 
earnestnesa,  with  fearless  lideHty,  vnili  torrents,  often  cataracts, 
of  burning  eloquence,  lie  moved  and  fired  and  electrified  the 
pCLiple."  Few  oraturs  exceeded  Lim  in  power,  and  his  voice 
wa.s  heard  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  America.  His  first  temper* 
ance  sermon  in  New  York  city,  in  Dr.  Spring's  church,  has 
been  compared  to  '"  a  ball  among  ten-pins.  It  left  prostrate 
8ome  of  the  first  men  in  the  city.  Several  went  home,  among 
the  rest  Anson  G.  Phelps,  and  emptied  tlieii'  bottles,  never  to 
be  again  refilied/'  His  addresses  kindled  the  tires  of  temper- 
ance in  the  hearts  of  Uons*  E.  C  Dele  van  imd  Chancellor  Wal- 
woith,  at  Albany.  He  was  a  life-long  total  abstainer,  and  died 
in  1807,  iiged  seventy -nine  years. 

But  our  roll  of  honor  is  too  long  to  admit  of  farther  de- 
tailed statement.  Added  to  the  foregoing  should  be  the  fol- 
lowing names  of  departed  laborers : 


Wm.  A.  Alcott,  MD., 
Rev.  Albert  BarncN^  D.D,, 
Wnu  IL  Burk'igh,  Esq., 
Hon.  Wm.  A,  Buckiugham. 
Hon,  Lewis  CasSj 
iTetieral  John  II.  Cocke» 
lion*  Edward  C.  Drlevjiti, 
Rev.  Gcorgu  Duffidd,  D.D.^ 
Moses  Grant,  Esq., 
Hon,  Horace  Greeley, 
Htm.  Janies  Harper, 
Eev.  Jfiliii  IL  W.  Ilnwkms, 
Rev.  Heuian  Uimi|jlirey,  D.D,, 


Hon,  Bamnel  Houston, 
Jonntban  Kittridge,  M.D., 
Rev,  E.  N.  Kirk,  D.D., 
Rev.  Bp.  AUmzo  Potter,  D»D., 
L.  31.  SSargent,  Estj,, 
Hon.  Gerrit  Smith, 
Jolm  C.  Warren,  JiB., 
Rev.  Fmncis  Way  hind,  DJJ., 
Rev.  George  B.  Jocelyn^  D.D^ 
Charles  Jewett,  M.D,, 
Willium  B*  Spoouer,  Esq,, 
Hon.  William  E.  Dodge. 
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The  following  are  some  of  the  names  of  living  advocates : 

Hon.  Neal  Dow,  Mrs.  M.  8.  Hunt, 

Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler,  D.D.,  Mrs.  Emily  M'Laughlin, 

John  B.  Gough,  Mrs.  J.  K.  Barney, 

Hon.  John  P.  St.  John,  Mrs.  M.  V.  D.  Knox. 

Judge  Robert  C.  Pitman,  LL.D.,  Miss  Julia  Colman, 

Judge  P.  Emory  Aldrich,  General  O.  O.  Howard, 

Hon.  James  Black,  Edward  Carswell, 

Benjamin  Ward  Richardson,  M.D.,  Rev.  William  M.  Thayer, 

Rev.  George  B.  Cheever,  D.D.,  Rev.  A.  A.  Miner,  D.D., 

Rev.  J.  B.  Dunn,  D.D.,  Rev.  D.  C.  Babcock, 

Rev.  George  Lansing  Taylor,  D.D.,  J.  N.  Stearns,  Esq., 

Mrs.  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  Hon.  Henry  W.  Blaix, 

Rev.  Henry  W.  ('onant,  Rev.  Edward  Thompson, 

Henry  H.  Faxon,  Esq.,  Rev.  Charles  H.  Fowler,  D.D.,  LL.D., 

Benjamin  R.  Jewell,  Rev.  Joseph  Cummings,  D.D.,  LL.D., 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Livcrmore,  Rev.  George  H.  Vibberts, 

Mrs.  Annie  Wittenraeyer,  Rev.  C.  W.  Gushing,  D.D., 

Miss  Frances  E.  Willard,  R«v.  J.  M.  Buckley,  D.D. 
_Mrs.  J.  Ellen  Foster, 
27 
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CHAFfER   IIL 

THE   WOMAN'S   NATIONAL  CHRISTIAN   TEMPEBANCK   OlUS. 

THE  Woman's  National  Chri^^ 
tian  Temperance  Unkm  hud 
its  origin  in  tlie  Woiiiiin'*:  Teiu- 
peraiice  Cnieade*  movement  im 
Oliifi,  and  the  latter  liad  its  incept 
tkm  in  the  lectares  of  Br.  Dio 
Lewis. 

In  the  evening  of  December 
23,  1873,  there  might  have  been 
seen  in  the  streets  of  llilklior- 
ongh,  Oliio,  pei-son^,  singly  or  in  gronps,  wending  their  w;iy  to 
Music  I  hill,  whtTe  a  leeture  on  ttMnperance  was  to  he  delivered 
by  Dr.  Dio  Lewis,  of  Boston,  MaesuchuBctts. 

Tlillsboronsjh  k  u  town  in  gontliern  Oliio,  of  ahont  3,0<'>0  in- 
habitants, with  two  colleges  for  young  ladies,  and  noted  for<|ni- 
etnde,  culture,  and  reiincnient  The  early  settlers  were  chiefly 
Virginians,  who  brought  with  tliem  the  old-time  habits  of  hoe^ 
pitality  current  in  tlif  Old  Dominion,  including  the  sidelxmrd 
furiii^licd  with  decanters, ghisBcs,  and  li(|nors.  Drinking  habits 
pmvailed  very  generally,  even  among  the  professional  men, 
Bomeof  whom  were  very  di^-nipated.  The  first  tempemnce  efforts, 
under  Governor  Allen  Trimble,  in  1830,  encountered  jXiwer- 
f  111  opposition,  even  the  pnlpit  taking  np  arms  u^^ainst  them. 
At  various  times  good  men  banded  themselves  together  to  in- 
stitute a  reform,  but  with  little  permanent  iniproveraent  In 
many  homes  the  light  of  hope  liad  utterly  gone  ont,  and  there  ^ 
were  mothers  liroken -hearted  and  wives  widowe<l  by  niUL, 
Sorrow  had  plowed  deep  furrows  in  many  noble  eouI& 


*  This  eketch  has  been  chiefly  abbrcvMiled  from  Mrs.  Annie  Wirlenmcyeri 
*Hiatorjof  the  Woman's  Tempeniiice  Crusade/*     Bobiou:  James  li,  Karle.    1882 
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w  Lewis"  plan  of  operations  attracted  attentictii  hj  its  t^ov. 
elty.  lie  contended  that  the  Temperance  Kefonri  luiglit  be 
Buccessf nlly  carried  on  by  women,  if  rightly  nnderttiken — going 
to  the  galoon-keoper  in  the  spirit  of  Cliristian  love,  and  persuad- 
nig  him^  for  the  sake  of  humanity  and  his  own  soul's  good,  to 
quit  the  liatefnl  business.  The  doctor  spoke  with  enthusiasm. 
Seemg  him  so  full  of  faith,  the  women  seized  the  hope,  a  for- 
lorn one,  and  when  Dr.  Lewis  asked  if  tliey  were  willing  to 
undertake  the  task,  scores  rose  to  tlieir  feet,  and  men  also  stood 
up,  pledging  themselves  to  encourage  and  sustain  the  women. 

The  following  day,  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  a  meeting 
was  held  to  mature  the  plan  of  operations.  On  bended  knees 
the  divine  blessing  was  imploreii.  Ilev,  W<  J.  M'Sorley,  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  was  called  to  the  chair.  A  commit- 
tee was  appointed  to  prepare  an  appeal  to  tlie  nnnsellers,  and 
also  a  druggist's  and  a  dealer's  pledge.  Tlie  woman's  move- 
ment was  then  inaugurated  by  the  election  of  Mrs.  Eliza  J. 
Thompson,  president;  Mrs.  Sally  M'Dowell,  vice-president; 
Mrs.  Mary  B.  Fenner,  secretary,  Mrs.  Thompson  is  the 
daughter  of  ex-Governor  Trimblej  of  Ohio,  and  Is  described 
as  a  lady  of  about  sixty  years  of  age,  cultivated,  modest,  and 
agreeable,  speaking  with  great  sincerity  and  with  an  attractive 
quaintness  which  always  secures  a  hearing. 

Mrs.  Thompson  has  thus  described  the  inception :  *'  I  went 
to  the  church  in  this  town  where  I  was  bom.  I  sat  down 
quietly  in  the  back  part  of  the  audience-room  by  the  stove.  A 
huntlred  ladies  were  assembled*  I  heard  my  name — heard  the 
whisper  pass  through  the  company,  *Here  she  is.'  *  She's 
come.'  Before  I  could  get  to  the  pulpit  they  had  put  me  in 
office.  I  was  their  leader.  Many  of  our  citizens  were  there, 
and  our  ministers  also.  They  stayed  a  few  minutes,  and  tlien 
arose  and  went  out,  saying,  *  This  is  your  work ;  we  leave  it 
with  the  women  and  the  Lord.*  When  they  had  gone,  I  opened 
the  large  pulpit  Bible  and  read  the  llBth  Psalm,  and  told  them 
the  circumstance  of  my  selecting  it.  The  women  .sobbed  sci  1 
could  hardly  go  on.     When  I  had  finished,  I  felt  inspired  to 
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call  on  a  dear  Presbyterian  lady  to  pray.  She  did  m  without 
the  least  litvsitatioii,  though  it  was  the  first  audible  prayer  in 
her  life.  I  eun't  tell  any  thing  about  that  prayer,  only  that  the 
words  were  like  fire.  When  she  had  prayed,  I  said — and  it 
came  to  rnc  just  at  the  moment — *  JVow,  ladiei*^  Ut  as  Jih  ouU 
two  by  two,  the  Bmallest  tii'st,  and  let  us  sing  bb  we  go, 

"  *  Give  to  the  winds  thy  feare,' "  etc, 

*' We  w^ent  first  to  John 'b  saloon.     Now,  John  was  a  Ger- 

raau,  and  his  sister  had  lived  in  my  family  thirtjeen  years,  and 
she  was  very  mild  and  gentle,  and  1  lioped  it  might  prove  a 
family  trait,  but  1  found  out  it  wasn't.  He  fumed  about  dread- 
fully* and  said,  '  It's  awful ;  it's  a  siu  and  r^liame  to  pray  in  a 
saloon ! '     But  we  prayed  right  on  just  the  same.- ' 

At  the  next  meeting  it  wjls  decided  to  visit  the  drug  stores 
tirst,  so  that  the  saloonists  might  not  plead  their  example  as  an 
excuse  for  themselvc^s.  iirs,  J,  M.  Boyd  was  chosen  to  pre- 
sent the  uppual  at  that  vitiitatiou.     All  the  druggists  signed  the 

pledge  except  Mr.  I> ,     December  26  the  hotels  and  the 

saloons  were  visited,  Mrs.  Thompson  presenting  the  appeal. 

It  was  this  morning,  aiul  at  the  saloon  of  Robert  W -^  that 

there  came  a  break  in  the  cstalvlished  routiuo,  '*Bob"  was  a- 
social,  jolly  sort  of  a  fellow,  w^hose  saloon  was  a  favorite  resort, 
and  there  were  many  women  in  the  company  that  morning 
whose  hearts  were  aching  in  consequence  of  his  wrong-doing. 
Mrs.  Thompson  presented  the  appeal ;  another  lady  read  a  selec- 
tion from  the  Bible,  and  then  Mrs.  Thompson  began  to  talk  to 
him.  Slie  spoke  with  her  heart  deeply  stirred  by  the  raenior}^ 
of  tlie  wrongs  he  had  done  to  many  of  whose  weakness  he  had 
taken  advantage,  dragging  them  down  to  disgrace  and  ruin. 

W was  evidently  touched.    He  confessed  he  was  in  *'  a  had 

business ; ''  said  if  he  "  could  only  afford  to  quit  it  he  would/' 
and  then  tears  began  to  flow  from  his  eyes.  Many  of  the  ladies 
were  weeping,  and  at  length,  as  if  by  inspiration,  Mrs.  Thomp- 
son kneeled  on  the  floor  of  the  saloon— all  kneeling  with  her, 
even  tiie  saloon ist — and   prayed,   pleading  witli   indescribable 
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pathoti  imd  uarnetitncss  for  the  salvation  of  tliis  and  all  other 
saloon  keepers.  When  the  amen  was  sobbed,  rather  th:m 
i^pc}ketl,  MrB,  Waj^hiiigton  Doggett's  sweet  voice  began, 

''Therr  is  a  fountain  filled  with  blood/'  etc., 

in  which  all  joined.  The  effect  was  vcrj  impressive,  and  when 
the  hynm  was  finished  the  ladies  went  quietly  away.  That  was 
the  first  saliion  prayer-meeting,  and  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
Baloon  visiting  in  Uilisborough  during  these  months.  Then  the 
doors  were  locked  and  tlie  prayer-mcetinga  wei^e  held  on  the 
pavements,  c^m  being  taken  not  to  ubatrnct  the  passage  ways* 

From  Ilillsborongli  the  movement  spread  to  Washington 
(/ourt-HoHi^c,  Wilmington,  New  Vienna,  GreenlielJj  Frankhn, 
Mon-ow,  Oxford,  M'Connelsville,  Mt.  Vernon,  Steuben ville, 
(^le%'eland,  Zanesville,  etc.,  in  Oliio.  January  20  it  reached 
Indiana,  and  the  Christian  women  of  Shelbyville  commenced 
the  Crusade.  Jeffersonville,  Cliestcrtown,  Thornton,  Craw- 
fordsvUIe,  etc.,  folloM'ed.  Early  in  March  it  began  in  Illinois. 
Simultaneously  West  Virginia  felt  the  wave,  and  its  influence 
in  some  form  swept  all  over  the  land* 

It  would  Uke  more  space  than  can  properly  be  spared  in  this 
volume  to  relate  in  detail  this  whole  movement.  But  we  in- 
trod  nee,  in  fuU^  one  remarkable  specimen  of  the  Christian 
heroism  of  the  Crusade  women,  a^  given  in  Mrs.  Witten- 
meyer*8  "  History  of  the  Temperance  Crnsiide,^'  from  which  it 
has  been  taken. 

WHEELING,  WEST  VIRGINIA. 

During  the  Crusade  in  Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  among  the 
saloon-keepers  visited  was  one  Laramie,  who  kept,  in  connec- 
tion with  his  saloon,  a  variety  theater.  As  soon  as  it  was  known 
that  the  women  were  going  to  visit  the  saloons,  Laramie  in- 
vited  tliem  to  begin  their  work  at  his  saloon,  and  assured  them 
that  they  shonld  be  treated  with  respect,  and  that  he  would 
see  they  were  not  hamacd. 

They  accepted  his  invitation,  and  a  large  company  of  ladies 
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marched  from  the  church  to  his  saloon,  A  great  crowd  foU 
lowed  them.  The  ^sAoon  door  wiis  ch.»sed  against  them,  for  thej 
diuice  \vm  still  going  on,  and  thej  coukl  not  admit  resi^ectable! 
women  to  mich  a  dance.  While  the  ladies  stood  outside  and 
the  wikl,  devilish  I'evelry  went  on,  they  eonld  plainly  hear  the 
dancing  men  and  women,  who  were  nude,  in  the  pauses  of  the 
mad  whirl,  slapping  each  other,  and  the  rude,  vulgar  crowd  of 
men  and  hays  cheering  the  indecent  performances.  Tlie  ladies 
looked  at  each  other  in  utter  horror  and  amazement  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  all  knelt  on  the  pavement  and  one  of  the  nnm- 
ber  led  in  earnest  prayer.    After  the  prayer  they  sang, 

"Nearer,  iny  God,  to  thee." 

TThile  they  were  singing  the  dance  closed,  the  saloon  door 
opened,  and  Mr.  Laramie  appeared  to  conduct  them  into  the 
theater.  Tlie  stifling  fumes  of  tobacco  and  whisky  that  met 
tliem  as  they  entered  made  them  feel  that  they  were  noarl 
the  brink  of  hell.  They  were  taken  at  once  on  to  the  stage, 
where  the  T^nld,  hurdy-gurdy  dancers  had  so  recently  been, 
and  facing  the  same  vile  audience,  began  their  meeting.  There 
was  a  great  deal  of  noise  and  disorder  at  first,  but  as  the  meet- 
ing progressed  the  attention  of  the  most  degraded  was  ^iioed| 
and  silence  and  respect  were  secured. 

At  the  third  of  the  meetings  in  tliis  tlieater,  Mr.  Laramie, 
who  began  to  feel  that  they  were  interfering  with  hh  huduesB^ 
said,  **  Now,  ladies  I  have  heard  your  side  and  treated  yon 
with  resj^ect.  I  want  you  to  stay  and  hear  my  side."  As  tiiey  J 
could  not  refuse  to  hear,  they  lifted  their  hearts  in  prayer  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  might  take  hold  on  his  heart  He  came  for- 
ward with  a  document  in  his  hand,  which  he  read*  It  was  full 
of  the  most  abusive  and  insulting  statement&  He  advised  the 
ladies  to  go  home  and  attend  to  their  own  lousiness.  The  ml- 
gar  crowd  cheered  him  lustily.  But  the  women  were  umno^-ed, 
for  they  felt  that  their  bufiuioss  jost  then  was  lo  dose  up  that 
den  of  v^-*  souk  he  wa$  dnigging  down  to 

d  %*>1J  iff  till'  tujin^stid  he  trem- 
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bled  so  he  could  hardly  linish  reading  the  papttr.  The  momeDt 
Ills  part  tjf  tilt*  perf<irrii«iii€e  was  Dver,  one  of  the  ladies  went 
to  hitn,  and  taking  him  by  tlie  hand,  said,  '^My  brother,  I  have 
one  recjuest  to  make  of  you  :  I  want  yoii^  before  yon  sleep  to 
night,  to  take  tliat  paper  and  get  down  on  ycmr  knees,  and  ai^k 
Hod  tij  forgive  you  for  that  fake,  insulting  Btateuient.  Yoifve 
got  to  meet  that  paper  in  the  judgment,  if  ytm  do  not  meet  it 
here.  You  know*  that  you  are  in  a  bad  business,  and  that  you 
are  mining  souls.  I  beg  you,  my  brother,  to  give  up  tliis  war- 
fare against  God  and  humanity.'*  The  man  was  so  deeply 
moved  that  tears  streamed  over  his  face,  aod  he  promised  her 
he  would  seriously  eousider  the  matter. 

This  theater  became  a  regular  meeting-place,  and  daily  th^e 
pure,  true  women,  some  of  tlieui  of  Iiigh  eocial  position  and 
influence*  preached  the  Got^pel  of  the  Son  of  God  to  the  lost, 
besotted  men  who  congregated  tlicre,  and  won  many  of  them 
as  trophies  of  the  c*ross.  When  these  meetings  had  been  going 
on  for  eouie  time,  Miss  Boyd  and  Miss  Humphrey  called 
on  Mr.  Laramie  tn  have  a  quiet  pei*sonal  talk.  lie  invited  them 
dou^i  into  tlie  diiiing-niom,  and  talked  very  freely  witli  them. 
He  confessed  tliat  he  was  in  a  mean  business^  but  he  was  in  it 
l>ecause  of  the  money  he  could  make,  "  The  Lord  can  take 
the  money  out  of  it,  my  brother.  Besides,  there  are  tilings  of 
more  value  tlian  gnlcL  Think  of  the  value  of  an  immortal 
80ul ;  for  tlie  little  money  you  get  you  are  mining  scores  and 
hundreds  of  souls.  Think  of  the  young  women  you  are  de- 
^grading.  How  would  you  like  your  daughters  to  1k»  led  into 
such  a  life?  Kemember,  these  girls  are  dauglitere  of  fathera 
and  mothers  who  loved  them  in  the  days  of  their  purity  as 
much  as  you  do  yours.-* 

**  I  don't  want  my  children  to  eome  to  sucli  a  life ;  I  don't 
allow  them  to  eome  to  this  place  at  all." 

He  was  deeply  mov«*d,  and  protuised  again  to  consider  the 
matter, and  urged  them  to  visit  his  wife.  The  ladies  iisked  tlie 
privilege  of  talking  with  the  girls,  and  they  were  shown  into 
their  apartments*     Only  tw^o  of  the  girls  were  in,  and  the  ladies, 
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sitting  down  beside  tliein,enijf!iti;ed  in  personal  conversation  with 
each.  TLey  wei'c  beaut i fill,  and  behaved  tlieniselves  well  in 
tbe  presence  of  theisc  visitors.  The  eare  of  the  Christian 
women  tingled  a^  they  listened  to  the  story  of  folly  and  sin 
thiit  had  shadowed  tliese  two  young  lives. 

One  of  the  girls  had  Ix^en  indnced  to  run  away  from  home 
when  she  waa  little  more  thiiii  a  eliild.     '*  Do  your  friends 
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know  where  yon  are  ?"  "  No ;  and  I  wouldn't  have  my  Chris- 
tian mother  know  where  I  am  and  what  1  am  doing  for  the 
world."  She  revealed  Fonie  of  the  horrors  of  the  life  she  waft 
living,  the  inoek  marriages  at  each  theater,  the  mating  of  the 
nmn  and  women  of  the  troupe,  the  marr>nng  and  iininarrying 
at  pleasure.  The  women  were  horrified  and  amazed  that  Bucli 
things  could  be  done  in  a  land  of  Bibles  and  churche<8. 
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Tlie  ladies  went  down  tn  Laruiiiie'e  one  day,  to  ftnd  thehouRe 
closed  up.  Ttie  burning  i?ve  of  tho  piiblie  liiid  been  tunieil 
upon  the  place,  and  villains  wlio  moved  in  i-cspeetalile  societj 
didn't  like  to  l>e  seen  going  there ;  the  patronage  fell  ofE,  and 
l^mniie  wa^^  tinaiicially  ruined.  God  had  taken  the  money  out 
of  it,  in  an^^wer  to  the  woJuen*s  prayers. 

From  WbeeUiii^  Laramie  went  to  Oiiicinnati,  and  opened  the 
ie  kind  of  a  li(msL%  but  the  women's  prayers  followed  him, 
For  the  (?rusiide  wa.s  raging  in  Ciiu*iniiati,  and  in  a  very  short 
time  lie  became  a  bankrupt  and  closed.  From  Cincinnati  he 
went  to  Clevelaml,  attended  tlie  terupemnce  meetings  led  by 
women,  signed  t!ie  pledge,  and  resolved  to  lead  a  new  b*fe. 
In  course  of  time  he  returned  to  Wheeling,  joined  the  lie- 
formed  Club,  made  a  public  confession  of  his  wrong-doing, 
and  begged  ty  lie  forgiven.  He  said  the  prayei*s  of  the  Chris- 
tian women  otTered  in  his  theater  had  followed  him,  and  been 
constantly  ringing  in  his  soul,  and  he  desired  to  lead  a  better 
life.  lie  offered  bis  large  ball  over  his  temperance  restaurant 
to  the  ladies  free  of  charge,  and  lie  has  remained  steadfast  to 
liis  purptise  to  lead  a  new  life. 

A  saIo<>n-keeper  of  Wheeling,  named  Bavegant,  invited  the 
ladies  to  !iold  a  meeting  in  his  saloon.  The  liand,  in  tlieir  rounds 
among  the  saloons,  entered  his  place.  They  wert*  graeiously 
received  and  chairs  were  l»rouglit  for  their  aeciunmodation.  The 
crowd  of  drinking  men  maintained  quiet  during  the  religious 
services.  The  ladies  sang,  prayed,  and  talked  kindly  to  the 
men,  telling  tlieui  uf  the  power  of  (vhrist  to  save,  and  the  joys 
of  a  Christian  life.  When  they  were  about  to  leave  the  saloon, 
Savegant  said ; 

**Now,  ladies,  I've  listened  to  you  ;  you  must  listen  to  me. 
You  can't  leave  hei-e  till  I'm  tlironglu'* 

The  roughs,  who  had  been  previously  instructed,  immediate- 
ly crowded  in  between  them  and  the  door,  so  that  escape  would 
have  been  impossible  if  an  attempt  hatl  been  made ;  bnt  no 
attempt  waa  made.  They  all  sat  serene  and  self-possessed  amid 
the  disgmceful  scenes  that  followed.     Savegant  mounted  the 
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eotinter,  wliere  lie  was  accustoiued  to  deal  out  driiik,  awd  heaped 
upon  tlie  ladies  eiich  a  tirade  of  abuse  as  none  but  those  wlt«> 
had  the  poison  of  n**p8  under  their  tongues  could  find  language 
to  express.  One  lady  who  wai*  present  says :  "  He  literally  ex 
ploded,  and  it  was  as  if  a  putrid  earrifin  had  burst  and  poured 
out  a  mass  of  eorruption/'  Immediately  there  was  a  row — 
iigbt^,  knock-dowDs,  wounds,  and  bruises.  The  police  nished 
in  and  cleared  the  way  with  tlieir  cdubs,  and  delivered  the  ladies. 
They  were  unbarnied  and  nnterriticd,  and  a  **  peace  that  passeth 
understiuiding  "  Ulled  their  hearts.  8ucli  treatment  of  respect- 
able women  by  any  other  man  tlian  a  litpior  deider  would 
have  been  visited  by  an  indignant  piibHc  with  vengeance,  and 
the  man  would  have  been  glad  to  have  escaped  with  his  life. 
But  liquor  dealers  seem  to  have  the  privilege  to  comniit  all 
kinds' of  enormities  without  reproof. 

The  Crut?ade  ^vaa  an  assault  upon  the  liquor  traffic  l>y  heroic, 
determined  women.  Numerous  victories  were  achieved,  and 
the  forces  of  alcohol  were  driven  back.  The  Crusade  came 
and  luie  gone  ;  but  it  set  in  motion  forces  which  have  not  ceased 
to  be  felt.     ''  There  was  but  one  Pentecost ;  doubtless  history 

will  record  but  one  Cm- 
sade."  But,  as  jwntecostal 
inlluences  hmg  and  power- 
fully atfected  the  a]K)stoIic 
Church,  so  crusade  influ- 
ences will  long  continue  as 
living  impulses  in  the  re* 
f  t>rm  movements  of  Anier- 
ican  society.  The  crude 
organizations  of  the  bands 
called  *' Women's  Praying 
Bands  "  scKin  became  the 
AVnman's  Christian  Tem- 

RKPOaii   THE   WOMEH,  xt     *  l'-       i 

perance  Unions.  oucn 
vital  foi'ces,  like  all  true  life,  must  organize.  The  phenome- 
non of  sudden,  in-esistible  impulse,  has  given  place  to  the  phe- 
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^^-^3^11011  of  orgcmization.     Out  of  that  movement,  which  at 

£j,^^     eeemed  to  many  wild  and  extravagant,  lias  come  twenty- 

^^^^^    organized  States,  with  thousands  of  local  auxiliaries,  all 

_^  -^'^derated  in  a  National  Union,  one  of  the  most  marked  and 

^      ^^-tiive  reform  agencies  in  the  United  States,  receiving  the 

1 .      -j3,^5st  respect  from  all  thoughtful  people,  and  extending  its 

^-j  infold  redeeming  influences  into  all  portions  of  the  land. 

■rj;;' J:3,e  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  has  done  more 

1       -g-^     any  other  society,  during  the  hist  eight  years,  to  arouse 

^^      ^concentrate  the  pulpits  of  the  land  against  intemperance; 

it  l.:»^»^  contributed  much  to  raise  the  moral  tone  of  the  churches, 

^^    t;o  concentrate  their  influence  in  active  aggressive  work  for 

temxi  perance ;  it  has  done  much  to  banish  fermented  wine  from 

the    Ho^y  Communion ;  it  had  procured  temperance  lessons  in 

^^     Sunday-schools,  and  the  organization  of  the  children  into 

lu  vonil®  temperance  societies  ;  it  has  visited  the  public  schools, 

gjj^d     introduced  temperance  text-books ;  it  has  been  felt,  as  a 

coTise  living  force,  at  the  polls  and  in  legislative  halls ;  it  has 

vi8it;e<i  medical  bodies  and  secured  their  co-operation ;  it  has 

]inB\!v^ox-ed  the  prayer  test  of  mocking  scientists,  and  "  lifted  the 

tern p^^'aiice  question  to  a  Gospel  plane." 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

TJIK     BEKK     INVASION. 

WE  have  before  alluded  to  some  changes  in  the  drinking 
habits  of  tlie  American  people,  a  vacillation  of  some  in 
their  devotion  to  the  principle  of  total  abstinence,  and  a  tend- 
ency to  the  use  of  malt  liquors.  These  liquors  are  now  com- 
mon in  numberless  saloons,  and  in  social  circles  which  once  dis- 
caixied  them,  and  many  gross  exhibitions  of  tliis  indulgence 
are  daily  witnessed.  Specious  pleadings  have  been  made  for 
beer,  as  promotive  of  health,  constitutional  development,  and 
even  of  temperance ;  and  the  example  of  Germany,  as  a  land 
of  tempenince  fostered  by  beer,  has  been  falsely  and  decep- 
tively advociited.  Many  American  people  have  easily  yielded 
to  these  sophistries,  and  l)etaken  themselves  to  Ixjcr-drinkirig, 
and  new  elements  recently  added  to  our  population  have  hel{MHl 
iilong  this  tendency.     (See  pp.  570-570.) 

This  comparatively  new  beverage  has  spread  with  great  rapid- 
ity. Breweries  have  multiplied,  and  beer  wagons,  beer  barrels, 
and  beer  bottles  are  all  aix)und  us.  The  social  drinking  cus- 
toms of  the  (Tcnnans  have  been  transplanted  to  American  cities. 
Beer  gardens,  with  their  foaming  goblets  and  smoke  and  music, 
are  already  familiar.  The  *'Commcrs"  is  not  yet  so  fully 
known,  but  is  being  acclimated.  Throe  conspicuous  features  of 
the  German  "  Commei's "  arc  beer,  smoke,  and  jollity.  The 
*'New  York  Timt^s"  liumorously  descrilx^d  it,  illustrated  in  an 
entertainment  given  on  tlie  return  of  one  of  our  ministers  to 
(iermany : 

The  object  is  to  drink  jii.st  as  much  beer  as  you  can  hold,  smoke  just  as 
many  cigars  as  you  can  l)itc  the  ends  oJT  of,  and  see  who  can  sit  in  his 
chair  the  longest.  It  is  an  institution  wortliy  the  gods.  And,  bless  us, 
how  the  beer  ])ours  down  1  *'  It's  uj)  we  all  stand,  and  down  she  all  goes;  '* 
and  **  Here,  waiter,  till  'em  up  again."     The  man  who  can  drink  the  most 
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•  •  .  ifl  the  best  man.     There  is  nothing  to  eat — and  who  would  cat  when 
he  can  Mow  off  the  foam  and  have  her  filled  up  again  ? 

The  bill  of  fare  was  varied  and  extensive.     Following  is  a  translation : 

Beer, 

Cigars, 

Beer, 

More  Beer, 

Cigars, 

Beer,  Beer,  Beer,  Beer,        •    Beer, 

Beer,  Beer,  Beer,  Beer, 

Beer,  Beer,  Beer, 

Beer,  Beer, 

Beer. 

The  proceedings  were  l>egun  with  the  singing  of  one  of  the  songs,  and 
»t  the  conclusion,  as  well  as  at  the  end  of  every  song  and  speech  of  the 
evening,  the  president  arose  and  rapiK?d  three  times  loudly  on  the  table. 
At  this  every  body  else  stood  up.  **Ein8,  swei,  drei,"  shouted  the  pres- 
ident. Every  body  drank.  **Eins,  swei,  drei,"  he  shouted  again,  and 
five  hundred  glasses  rattled  and  jingled  on  the  table.  **Eins,  swei,  drei," 
a  third  time,  and  every  glass  was  held  above  its  owner's  head.  **Eins, 
Hwei,  drei,'*  fourth  and  last  time,  and  the  glasses  were  pounded  down  on 
the  table  with  a  dull  thud. 

We  have  had  great  changes  in  our  population.  During 
the  thii-ty-five  yeai-s  ending  December  31,  1881,  9,858,205 
innnigrants  landed  on  our  shores,  of  whom  3,052,881  came 
from  Germany.  Nearly  five  millions  of  people  in  the  United 
States  were  either  German-bom  or  (lerman  in  the  second  de- 
gree. The  infusion  into  our  population  of  so  many  Germans, 
and  their  natural  increase,  with  their  social  customs  and  strong 
national  predilections,  particularly  their  national  devotidn  to 
malt  liquors  through  so  many  centuries,  and  their  settling  in 
large  numl)er8  in  our  cities  and  other  localities,  and  maintiiin- 
ing  the  habits  and  ideas  of  the  father-land,  have  produced,  as 
might  naturally  l)e  expected, a  deep  impression  upon  American 
society.  Lager  beer  has  come  into  a  prominence  never  dreamed 
of  prior  to  1850,  and  every-where  conspicuously  challenges  at- 
tention. In  1850  only  30,678,444  gallons  of  malt  liquors  were 
consumed  in  the  United  States,  or  one  and  two  fifth  gallons 
per  capita.  In  ISCO  the  quantity  had  increased  to  102,956,441 
28 
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gallons^  an  average  of  three  and  one  foarth  gallons  for  every 
inliabitant  of  all  agee.  In  the  year  ending  May  1,  1883,  537,* 
800,000  gallons,  or  ten  gallons  per  capita. 

The  manufacture  of  l>eer  having  become  a  large  branch  of 
indugtry,  the  brewers  deeme^l  that  their  interests  called  for  con- 
certed action,  and  that  they  were  enffieiently  numerous  to 
organize  for  tlie  promotion  of  their  cause.  Accordingly  a 
*^  Brewers'  Congress ''  was  held  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
Noveraber  12,  1862.  A  thorough  org;uiization  w^as  effected^ 
and  since  that  time  they  have  met  as  follows ; 

Feb,    4,  18«3,  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.    ;  June  4,  1873,  in  Cleveland,  O. 

Jane  3,  1874,  in  Boston,  Mass» 


Oct.  28,  1803,  in  Cincinniiti,  O. 
8ept.  6,  1854.  in  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Oct.  18,  18tJ/i,  in  Baltimore,  Md. 
Oct,  18,  1866,  in  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
June  5,  18«7,  in  Chiwigo,  IH. 
July    8,  18<>8,  in  Buffulo,  N.  Y. 
June  2,  1809,  in  Newark,  N,  J. 
June  8,  1870,  iu  Davenptirt^  Iowa. 
June  7^  1871,  in  Pitt^^burg,  Pa. 
June  5,  1872,  in  New  York  city» 


June  3,  187*1,  in  Cincinnati,  O. 
June  7»  1876,  (Centennial,  I  PhiL,Pft. 
June  6,  1877,  in  3niwiiukei%  Wia. 
June  5,  1878,  in  Baltimore,  Md. 
June  4,  1879,  in  SL  Louis,  Mo. 
June  2,  1880,  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
May  11,  IHSl,  in  Chia^igo,  111. 
May  10,  188$,  in  Waslilngton,  0.  C. 
May  l«i,  1883,  in  Detroit,  Mich. 


The  CongresB  of  1881  was  attended  hy  252  delegatics  from 

all  parte  of  the  United  States,  including  ten  representatives  of 
the  press,  mostly  periodicals  publi8hed  in  the  interest  of  brew- 
ing. The  Congress  of  1SJK2  had  210  delegates  in  attendance. 
In  1882  the  iii^sociation  ronipriseil  550  members,  of  whom  23 
were  life  nieniheis,  <U  lionorary  meml>ers,  and  475  active 
ti!etiihei*s. 

Tlie  biisinefts  of  these  successive  conventions  has  been  tliu» 
sunimed  up: ' 

The  First  established  the  association,  and  obtained  the  return  of  » 
considerable  amount  of  illegally  collected  taxes. 

The  Second  resisted  and  defeated  an  attempt  to  impo*»e  a  peddler*8 
license  on  all  brewers'  wagons  delivering  beer 

The  Third  obtnined  a  reduction  of  the  tax  on  lw?er  to  sixty  cents  per 
bftrreL 

Tlie  Foiirtli  toiik  rrit*HHumi  to  avert  the  burdensome  control  vrith  which 
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the  business  Wiis  tlireateoed  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Department,  and 
appointed  a  connnjssiou  to  in«]uire  iiitnthe  method  of  taxiug  malt  liquors 
in  other  countries* 

Tlie  Fiftli  received  the  re]Kjrt  of  tlie  cominis.«ioner3,  which  was  pre- 
sen  ted  to  the  govurnnuul,  and  ftimis  the  bajsis  of  the  present  ay  ij  tern  of 
taxation. 

The  Sixth  rcguhited  and  ajnend^d  many  iiuportant  details  affecting 
the  niiilt-liquor  interest. 

The  Seventh  was  ^ijg^nabzed  by  an  attempt  to  attain  the  repeal  of  t\w. 
duty  on  imported  barley*  an*l  the  inereaae  of  the  percentaj^re  allowed  on 
beer  stamps. 

The  Eighth  moditied  and  amended  an  Internal  Revenue  bill,  then  Ini- 
ing  considered  by  the  C'ooimiitee  of  Ways  and  Means, 

The  Ninth  adopted  a  Cunstilution  and  By-laws^  and  pen^istcd  in  nu- 
tating for  a  n^peiil  of  the  duty  on  imiwrted  barh^y. 

The  Tenth  ex[>o?fed  and  defeated  the  absurd  proposition  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  collect  the  tax  on  malt  liquors,  by  gauging  kettles^  tanks,  and 
vats  necessary  to  carry  on  a  brewery. 

The  Eleventh  eullrd  attention  to  the  disproportionate  taxation  of  fcr- 
menti^d  and  diHtilled  liquors  according  to  their  alcoholic  percentage. 

The  Twelfth  ri'^dted  in  the  simplitication  of  the  laws  relating  to  malt 
liqnon?.  and  the  passage  of  a  resolntion  demanding  exetnption  from  idl 
prohibitory  laws  of  lai^er  Ix^er  and  ale. 

The  Thirteenth  was  renmrkable  for  it?*  energetic  protests  against  pro- 
hibitory anrl  restrictive  laws,  and  the  recognition  by  the  Cominissicmer  of 
Internal  Revenne  of  the  principle  persisti^ntly  urged  by  our  association  uf 
due  disi-ri  mi  nation  Iw-tween  fcnnented  and  distilled  liquors. 

The  Fourtei'nth,  hrkl  in  Boston,  furnished  the  key-note  for  the  blawt 
blown  by  Chancellor  <  nisby  in  the  sjime  enltured  city,  etc. 

The  Fifteenth  resisted  the  increase  of  the  beer  tax ;  devised  means  for 
the  recovery  of  illegal  »flses«inentH  made  on  aurphis  material ;  exploded 
the  attempt  to  restrict  brewers  to  a  given  amount  of  malt,'  and  listened  to 
an  able  argument  liy  Mr.  Lauer  for  the  repeal  of  the  duty  on  importtni 
barley,  together  wit  I*  the  usual  prohibitory  protests. 

The  Sixteenth,  held  in  the  centennial  year,  was  distinguished  by  an 
exhibition  of  the  resources  of  the  brewing  industry,  in  their  agricultural, 
mechanical,  and  s(k  ial  aspect***  and  the  adoption  of  a  Charter  and  Consti- 
tution for  the  association. 

The  Seventeenth  was  noted  especially  by  the  passage  of  a  resohition 
requejjting  the  president  and  secretary  to  issue  a  public  declaration,  setting: 
forth  that  this  association  countenances  the  use  of  legitimate  materials 
miljf  in  the  brewing  of  malt   liquor?*,  and  denounces  as  inachnissible  and 
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roprehcnmble  the  siib.stUution  nt  any  othrrK.  Avowincrt  fwrther,  that  if 
|>rc>of  is  brought  agaiii^t  any  member  of  this  association  of  adding  noj. 
tous  drugs  of  auy  kind  to  his  brewings,  such  culpable  practice  shall  b« 
di^emed  sufficient  cause  for  the  expulsion  of  such  member. 

The  Eigliteenth  successfully  ressiistcd  the  attempt  m/ide  by  the  malt- 
sters of  the  United  States  to  increase  the  duty  ou  imjiortcd  malt  to  thirl)'- 
five  cents  [>er  bushel,  by  compromising  with  them  at  twenty-five  eeiita. 
The  repeal  of  the  duty  on  imiwrtcd  barley  was  olso  insisted  upon. 

The  Nineteenth  recommended  mf>re  salutary  modifieations  of  ihe  In- 
ternal Revenue  laws,  and  was  hrmored  by  the  presence  of  the  Commi*- 
sioner  of  Internul  Revenue,  Gen.  Green  B.  Baum. 

The  Twentieth  was  occupied  in  the  consideration  of  the  oommiAion 

proposed  to  be  up  pointed  by  Confi^rtfss  to  investi^jrate  the  effecta,  etc.,  af 

r  intoxicatin*^  11411  urn  in  Ihe  Unitetl   States;   what  could  Ix;  done  to  resist 

more  effectively  proldbitory  legislation;  the  foreign  in  alt  question;  Ihe 

establishment  of  a  iirewcrs*  Academy,  etc. 

The   Twenty -first   was   lar;^cly    occupied    with    the    consideration   of^f-^ 
the  prohibitory  movcraents  in    Kansas,   Iowa,  Indiana,   etc.;  the  Select^^-- 
Liquor  Tni die  Commission  by  the  IJ.  8.  Congress;  the  amendtnent  of  1 
Constitution  and  By-laws,  and  the  usual  routine  business. 

We  give  tlie  following  list  *  of  the  Brewers'  Afifiociations  ir 
the  United  States,  with  their  dates  of  orgiinization  : 

United  States  Brewers'  Association,  organized  18G2. 

New  York  and  New  Jersey  Ale  Brewers'  Association,  organized  IS^OC^j 
re-organjzed   February    11,   1881.     Constitution    and    By*Lawa   ailo 
Aiiril  27,  188t. 

Assotuation  of  the  I'nitcd  Lager  Beer  Brewers  of  New  York  andVidjcs.^ 
ity,  organized  June  6,  1881.     Constitution  and  By-Laws  adopted  Ju 
80,  lfl81. 

Iowa  Brewers-  Association,  organised  October  21,  1803. 

Liiger  Beer  Brewers*  Association  of  New  Jersey,  organized  1064»  re-or« 
Ifunized  May  9,  1B79. 

Cincinnati,  Covington,  and   Newport  Brewers'  Protective  A»saciatl(ir*:> ^; 
organized  Decem be r  5 ,  1881, 

Chicago  and  Jlilwaukee  Brewers'  Association,  organixed  June  1,  IS^^C^  ji 

New  England  Brewers^  Association,  organized  March,  1873. 

Long  Island  Brewers'  Association,  organiJted  August  17,  1880. 

Philadelphia  I^ger   Beer   Brewers'  Asaoeiatioii,  organized   T^oremW^M 
20,  1862;  reorganized  May  20,  1880. 

'  From  die  ^'Brewori^'  Joiirmil/'  July  l,  1882,  p,  280. 
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Ale  and  Porter  Brewers'  Association  of  Pennsylvania,  organized  June 
4,  1881, 

Roehester  Brewer*'  Association,  organi/cii  April,  1880. 

Brewer^'  Protective  Association  of  San  Francisco,  organized  Scptem* 
bor  14,  1874. 

Banvcrs'  Association  of  Louisville,  orcrani^ccl  Janitarv  1,  1882. 

Milwaukee  Brewers*  Association,  orfjanized  February  211,  18.>9. 

Brewers'  and  MaltBters^  Union  of  Baltimore,  organized  June  10,  1889. 

Michigan  Brewers'  and  Alaltster.H*  Associatioii,  organizcil  June  20, 
1881. 


Tlic 


flattering 


giHlators 


brewers  have  labored  very  inBidioiisly  and  by 
metlicMJs  to  popularize  lager  beer,  imd  some  of  our 
have  been  only  too  easily  deceived  by  tlieir  sophiatried.  On 
Wednesday,  Miircli  27j  1878j  tbe  members  of  the  exeeuti^^e 
and  legislative  departments*  of  the  goveninient  of  Massucbu- 
eetts  accepted  the  invitation  of  Mr.  G.  F,  Burkliardt  to  visit 
his  new  brewery  on  Parker  Street,  Boston,  to  witne^B  the  prtic- 
ess  of  man nfactu ring  lager  beer  and  partake  of  hiB  hospitality. 

Governor  R failed  to  appear,  hnt  about  one  hundred  mem- 

berg  of  the  Lcgielature  were  escorted  over  the  e;5tal>lii?hnicnt 
and  partook  of  a  grand  collation  in  the  malt-boitse.     After  tlie 

fciist,  Mr.  M- — ,  of  Q ,  called  the  company  to  order^  and 

said  he  hoped  lager  beer  might  become  the  popular  drink  of  the 

people  of  Ma^saclmsetts  and  New  England.    Mr.  I -^  of  N > 

said  all  the  members  had  greatly  enjoyed  the  visit  and  had  been 
protited  by  it.  Mr.  il^— ,  of  B — -,  said,  **/  am  almost  too 
full  for  utteranee^^  but  **  I  tliiuk  kgcvr  beer  is  doing  more  for 
temperance  than  are  the  laws,"  He  claimed  that  a  five- 
cent  hmf  of  bre^d  and  a  quart  of  lager  beer  were  of  nmre  ben- 
efit t<j  a  njan  than  three  live-cent  loaves  and   a  pot  of  tea. 

Mr.  C — -,  of  K ^  said,  **  If  my  Cape  Cod  constituents  were 

here,  they  would  decide  that  beer  is  a  great  institution  for 
the  best  interej?ts  of  Maj&sachusetts  and  for  the  temperance 
cause."  Tfie  proprietor,  Mr.  Burkhardt,  assured  the  company 
that  he  wonld  fight  hard  to  keep  lager  beer  free  from  intox- 
icating elements.  After  several  other  Bpeeches  in  like  vein, 
tlirec  cheers  were  given,  and  the  law -makers,  having  humbled 
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Since  1870  the  quantity  of  malt  liquors  exported  from  this 
countrj  lias  considerably  increased,  the  cliief  part  going  to 
Mexico,  Central  and  South  America,  and  the  West  Indies : 

£xpoRTxi>— Averngo  yearly.  lSTO-1878  Inc.  1877-1879  Inc." 

Gallons  (in  casks) 83,106  118,946 

Bottles,  number  of 1,617  80,075 

• 
In  the  meantime  the  quantity  imported  has  diminished  : 

Impobtkd— Averngo  yearly.  187^1874  Inc.  1877-1879  Inc. 

GaUons  (in  casks/. 2, 122,541  879,824 


MANUFACTURERS  AND  DEALERS. 

Table  >  showing  the  NUMBEK  OF  BK£  WEKS,  (retail  and  wholesale,)  dcaleiB  In  Malt 
Liquors,  Betail  Liquor  Dealers,  and  Wholesale  Liquor  Dealers,  during  the 
Special  Tax  Year  ending  April  80, 1881 : 


States  ahd  TsBRrroBiES. 


Retail 

Wholesiile 

Dealers  In 
.  Malt 

Dealt-rs  In 

Mnit 

Liquors. 

Liqaors. 

19 

6 

24 

6 

24 

•  •  •  • 

11 

10 

204 

243 

30 

33 

62 

59 

20 

237 

61 

12 

6 

6 

3 

4 

9 

35 

5 

1 

36 

16 

16 

2 

2 

129 

800 

107 

64 

130 

38 

132 

883 

51 

25 

56 

6 

26 

148 

17 

9 

19 

9 

78 

8 

69 

120 

42 

33 

564 

163 

116 

387 

88 

101 

100 

30 

.... 

78 

13 

66 

153 

61 

I 


Retail  LIqaor 
Dealers. 


Wholesale 
Liqaor 
Dealers. 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas .... 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut  . 

Dakota 

Delaware .... 

Florida 

<3eorgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana.  . . . 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 
Michigan  . . . . 
Minnesota  . . . 
Mississippi  . . 
Missouri 


2,076 

787 

1,437 

8,658 

2,534 

2,653 

535 

639 

487 

2,517 

415 

11,524 

5,199 

4,313 

1,132 

8,760 

4,687 

820 

4,836 

7,279 

4,537 

2,510 

1,729 

6,4<:0 


51 
88 
32 

270 
71 
44 
15 
17 
7 
64 
14 

251 
76 
50 
28 

188 

160 
10 

155 

196 
48 
86 
86 

191 


*  Official  report. 
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Statks  and  Tkrbitories. 

Brewers. 

Kitnil 
Dealir*  in 

Malt 
Liquors. 

11 
33 
15 

240 

511 

7 

2,583 

18 

344 
54 

695 

117 
22 
35 

285 
12 
64 
18 
61 
46 

182 
6 

Wholesale 
DeaitTS  ill 

Malt 
Liquors. 

11 
12 

3 

31 

144 

6 
328 

5 
130 

tJ 

266 

20 

4 
21 
65 
19 
14 
10 

7 

7 
40 

5 

Retill  Liquor 
Di-aicnt. 

Wbohwlo 
Liquor 

Montana 

22 
25 

38 

8 
57 

6 
361 

2 

168 

46 

338 

6 

3 

2 
20 
15 

2 
28 

12    . 
221 
11 

765 

929 

955 

922 

6,325 

1,223 

26,446 

1,975 

14,336 

1,025 

16,292 

1,397 

1,085 

2,956 

2,901 

387 

409 

2,507 

325 

757 

4,986 

243 

3& 

Nebraska 

15 

Nevada 

17 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

60 

New  Mexico 

49 

New  York   

701 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

21 
826 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

20 
446- 

Rhode  Ishmd 

8^ 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

28 

89 

77 

Utah 

9 

Vermont 

Virginia 

45 

Washington 

12 

West  Virginia 

11 

Wisconsin 

09 

Wyominfir 

8 

Total  (1881) 

In  1882 

2,474 
2,371 

8,536 
8,006 

2,034 
2,186 

170,640 
168,770 

4,112 
4,241 

The  magnitude  of  tlie  malt  liquor  business  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  based  upon  $152,544,720  of  capital,  and 
employs  directly  30,000  pei-sons,  besides  a  large  number  to 
whom  it  gives  indirect  employment,  farmers,  malsters,  hop 
growers,  mechanics,  etc.* 

This  business  has  paid  to  the  United  States  Government, 
under  tlic  Internal  Revenue  tax,  from  September,  1862,  to 
June  30,  1882,  inclusive,  $103,130,919.  What  beer  has  cost 
the  people  we  will  soon  sliow. 

Tlie  following  table  shows  the  aggregate  production  of  malt 
liquors  by  fiscal  years,  from  1863  to  1882.  The  first  com- 
mences with  September  1,  1862 : 


'  Address  oC  U.  B.  SchaiiuMmi,  PrcsidenL  of  tlio  U.  S.  Brewers'  Associution, 
1882,  at  Waahingtoii,  D.  C. 
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Kfnonl  yenrn 
rnd.iig  'fmw  80. 


Barrels  of  not 
more  than  81 
galloaseaoh. 


1863 1,765,827 

1864 3,459,110 

1865 8,657,181 

1866 ■ 6,207,401 

1867 6,201,184 

1868....... 6,146.663 

1869 6,342,055 

1870 6,574,616 

1871 7,740,260 

1872 8,659,427 

1873 9,633,323 

Total  barrels  in  21  years 


Flflcalvwrt 
ending  June  80. 


BorrlBof  not 
more  Uuui  81 
gallons  etch. 


1874. 9,660,897 

1875 9,452,697 

1876 9,902,352 

1877 9,810,060 

1878 10,241,471 

1879 .  11,103,084 

1880 13,347.110 

1881 14,178,557 

1882 16,952,085 

1883  > 17,349,424 


188,414,793 


The  manufacture  of  beer  and  ale  in  the  year  ending  May  1, 
1883,  has  reached  the  surprising  quantity  of  17,349,424  barrels 
of  31  gallons  each,  or  537,832,144  gallons.  Allowing  496 
glasses  to  each  barrel,  and  supposing  the  population  of  the 
United  States  to  be  54,000,000,  there  would  be  an  average  of 
160  glasses  of  beer  and  ale  for  every  inhabitant  of  all  ages. 
For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1870,  Mr.  Louis  Schade  calcu- 
lated 78 '  glasses  for  every  inhabitant — an  increase  in  twelve 
years  doubling  upon  the  population. 

We  liave  noticed  that  the  beer  manufactured  in  the  United 
States  during  the  last  21  years,  (1862-1883,)  lias  amounted  to 
188,414,793  barrels  of  31  gallons  each.  This  fact  suggests 
some  instructive  calculations  which  may  be  made  on  this  basis : 

Bushels  of  barley  required  at  3  bushels  per  barrel 565, 244, 37^ 

Pounds  of  hops  at  3  pounds  per  barrel 565,244,879 

Number  of  acres  required  for  the  above  barley  at  30  bushels 

per  acre 18,841,479 

Number  of  acres  required  for  the  above  hops  at  1,000  pounds 

per  acre 665,244 

»  The  fijiures  for  1883  were  taken  from  Winpf's  "  nrcwors'  Hand-Book,"  pub- 
lished July  1,  1883.      The  calculation  i^  for  the  year  ending  May  1,  1883. 

*  An  estiinnte  made  by  Louis  Schade.  See  "Proceedings  of  the  Eleventh 
Brewers'  Cougress,"  pp.  18,  19. 
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Total  acres  devoted  to  malt  liquors  in  the  last  20  years.      19,406,788 
The  above  acres  would  have  produced,  at  20  bushels  per  acre, 

bushels  of  wheat 388,134,460 

(an  amount  about  equal  to  all  the  wheat  raised  in  a  single 

year  in  Germany,  Spain,  and  Italy.) 
The  above  mentioned  388,134,400  bushels  of  wheat,  at  $1  25 

per  bushel,  would  amount  to (485,168,075 

What  lias  Ixjcn  tlie  cost  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
of  the  188,414,793  barrels  of  beer? 

Allow  for  souring,  waste,  etc.,  barrels ; 114,798 

Leaving  to  l)e  sold  for  consumption,  barrels 188,800,000 

Allow  28,300,000  barrels  to  be  sold  by  the  case  or  gallon, 

at  50  cents  per  gallon  (very  low) (438,650,000 

Remainder,  160,000,000  barrels  sold  at  Scents  per  glass, 

(496  '  glasses  per  barrel,) ...  $3,968,()00,000 

Totiil  cost  to  consumers (4,406,650,003 

Add  what  might  have  been  gained  from  the  same  area  de- 
voted to  wheat 485,168,075 

Total  cost  of  beer  and  ale (4,891,818,075 

If  the  statistics  of  malt  liquors  which  we  have  ])re8ented 
could  be  safely  accepted  as  representing  the  physical  or  moral 
improvement  of  the  American  people,  or  an  advance  in  the 
direction  of  true  temperance  and  moderation,  we  might  l)e  con- 
tent. But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  believe  it  to  Ixj  one  of  the 
saddest  phases  of  American  life  during  the  last  thirty  years, 
that  these  liquors  have  come  so  generally  into  use.  Number- 
less youths,  and  older  persons  also,  have  by  such  means  been 
led  to  form  habits  of  intemperance,  who,  but  for  these,  would 
have  remained  true  to  total  abstinence.  The  beer  theory  has 
been  demoralizing  in  its  whole  iiiHuence,  reconstructing  the 
theory  of  temperance  in  many  minds  on  a  false  and  pernicious 
basis.     It  has  been  a  step  backward  toward  the  lower  condi- 

*  Estimate  of  Mr.  Louis  Sclmde,  a  pronjiiiciit  member  of  the  Brewers'  CongreHS, 
before  cited. 
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tions  of  European  *  life,  from  which  we  had  been  far  advanced, 
under  the  long  temperance  tuition  of  the  great  reform  move- 
ments, which  exerted  so  wide  and  deep  an  influence,  from  1825 
to  1855.  We  cannot  believe  that  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  will  long  be  deceived  by  these  superficial  and  fatal  beer 
theories,  but  that  those  who  have  been  misled,  if  not  already 
ruined,  will  soon  return  to  safer  ground.  Already,  in  many 
quarters,  there  is  clearer  discernment,  and  the  worshipers  of 
Gambrinus  have  probably  reached  the  zenith  of  their  power. 
The  *'  Quarterly  Journal  of  Inebriety  "  says  that : 

The  theory  that  malt  liquors  contain  a  large  amount  of  nutriment,  and 
that  the  bitter  possesses  some  medicinal  quality  which  neutralizes  the 
alcohol  it  conceals,  etc.,  are  without  confirmation  in  the  observations  of 
physicians  and  chemists,  where  either  has  been  used  for  any  length  of 
time.  The  constant  use  of  beer  has  been  found  to  produce  a  degeneration 
of  all  the  organisms,  profound  and  deep-seated.  Fatty  deposits,  diminished 
circulation,  conditions  of  congestion,  and  ijerversion  of  functional  activi- 
ties, local  inflammations  of  both  the  liver  and  the  kidneys,  are  constantly 
present.  Intellectually,  a  stupor  amounting  almost  to  paralysis  arrests 
the  reason,  precipitating  all  the  higher  faculties  into  a  mere  animalism, 
sensual,  selfish,  sluggish,  varied  only  with  paroxysms  of  anger  that  are 
senseless  and  brutal.  In  appearance,  the  beer-drinker  may  be  tlie  picture 
of  health,  but  in  reality  he  is  most  incapable  of  resisting  disease.  A 
slight  injury,  severe  cold,  or  shock  to  the  body  or  mind  will  commonly 
provoke  acute  disease,  ending  fatally.  Compared  with  inebriates  who 
use  different  forms  of  alcohol,  he  is  more  incurable,  and  more  generally 
diseased.  The  constant  use  of  beer  every  day  gives  the  system  no  time 
for  recuperation,  but  steadily  lowers  the  vital  forces;  it  is  our  observation 
that  beer-drinking  in  thin  country  produces  the  very  lowest  forms  of  in- 
ebriety, closely  allied  to  criminal  insanity.  The  most  dangerous  class  of 
tramps  and  ruflians  in  our  large  cities  are  bper-drinkers.  It  is  asserted  by 
competent  authority  that  the  evils  of  heredity  are  more  positive  in  this 
class  than  from  alcoholics.  If  these  facts  are  well  founded,  the  recourse 
to  beer  as  a  substitute  for  alcohol  merely  increases  the  danger  and  fatality 
following. 

In  bitters  we  have  a  drink  which  can  never  become  general ;  but  its 
chief  danger  will  be  in  strengthening  the  disordered  cravings  which,  later, 

*  In  a  subsequent  chapter  this  topic  will  be  discussed.  See  chapter  next  to 
the  last  in  this  volume,  (pp.  570-576.) 
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will  develop  a  positive  disease.     Public  ttentimenl  and  legisliition  shouH 
comprehend  that  nil  f*jrms  of  alcohol  are  more  or  less  dangerous  when 
iiaed  pteadilv,  and  all  penfums  who  use  them  in  this  way  should  come 
iiiKler  sanitary  and  lejjrishitive  control.         • 


ADULTERATION  OF  BEER. 

The  f|nostion  of  flR^atliiltenitiaii  of  lieer  has  of  late  receive 
niuf'li  attention  in  England  and  in  t!ie  United  States.  Canon 
Farrar  states  that  "'of  81*  samples  of  beer  and  of  the  materiala 
used  in  brewing,  which  were  examined  in  1878  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  authorities,  01  were  adnlterated,  or  consisted  of  illegal 
ingredients;"  and  he  further  states,  on  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Cyi'us  Redding's  "  Licensed  Victualers'  Gazette,"  that  **  bo  im- 
pudently and  notoriously  are  tliese  frauds  practiced,  and  so 
openly  avowed^  that  there  are  publiean\s  guides  and  licensed 
victualers'  directories  in  which  the  most  infamous  recipes  of 
adulteration  are  laid  down  for  swindling  customers,'* 

The  London  **  Lancet,"  an  influential  medical  journal,  about 
a  year  ago,  conitnented  severely  upon  the  *'  trade  tricks  "  of  the 
beer  sellers.    It  says : 

The  diseloMures  recently  made  with  re^nl  to  the  Baiting  of  beer  in  the 
east  of  London  are  of  a  nature  to  arouse  puhlic  indignation  to  a  high 
pitch,  and  to  draw  heavily  ou  the  small  balance  of  credit  which  the  com- 
munity HndM  it  possible  to  rejx)se  in  the  hwa  frdett  of  the  trade  in  drink. 
If  any  thing  eoiild  precipitate  the  downfall  of  the  trade  as  one  injurious 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  population,  it  would  be  the  discovery  that 
what  is  uudoiibtedly  done  by  a  few  fniudiilent  drink  wllen^  is  coming  to  be 
the  tmde  I  rick  of  the  many.  Dr.  Rygate,  the  pulilic  analtst  of  St.  George's 
in  thft  Eiist,  has  reptjrted  twenty-four  samples  of  beer  examined  by  him 
during  the  last  quarter  as  containing^  saXt.  This  represents  an  enormoua 
percentage  of  something  worse  than  mere  adulteration.  The  purpose  of 
the  sidt  is,  of  course,  to  make  the  Imh^t  drinker  thirsty,  and  to  induco  him 
to  drink  more  than  he  at  first  intended. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1878  the  Milwaukee  "  News"  brought 
to  light  what  was  going  on  in  the  breweries.  It  said :  **  It  has 
lately  begun  to  be  a  matter  of  remark  among  beer  drinkers  that 
they  cannot  drink  beer  with  the  same  impunity  ai»  hciX'tofoiu 
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Indulgence  in  three  or  four  glasses  in  the  course  of  an  evening, 
or  even  in  a  less  quantity,  is  likely  to  be  attended  with  violent 
headache  the  next  morning."  The  "News"  reporter  visited 
the  office  of  the  Internal  Revenue,  where  every  brewer  is  obliged 
to  record  each  month  every  pound  and  bushel  of  material  he 
buys  for  the  manufacture  of  malt  liquor,  etc.  The  book  was 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  reporter,  who  reported  the  fol- 
lowing results : 

The  legitimate  articles  in  the  manufacture  of  beer  are  hops  and  that 
preparation  of  barley  known  as  malt.  The  principal  substitutes  are  com 
and  rice.  The  records  of  articles  used  as  substitutes  for  barley  are  as 
follows : 

"Philip  Best  Brewing  Co.,  in  8  months,  used  580,366  pounds  of  com, 
and  72,882  pounds  of  rice. 

"Valentine  Blatz,  in  6  months,  used  20,700  pounds  of  com,  and  87,337 
pounds  of  rice. 

"Fred.  Miller,  in  7  months,  76,168  pounds  of  rice." 

Marveling  much  at  this  revelation,  the  reporter  sought  and  obtained  an 
interview  with  a  gentleman  whom  he  knew  to  be  well  posted  in  the 
tricks  of  the  beer  trade,  because  he  had  been  for  many  years  employed  in 
a  confidential  and  responsible  capacity  by  one  of  the  largest  Milwaukee 
breweries.  The  reporter  produced  the  above  information  and  desired  an 
explanation  of  it.  This  authority,  in  the  course  of  a  long  interview,  gave 
the  follovdng  facts  and  suggestions.  Not  all  those  brewers  who  make  no 
report  of  the  purchase  of  substitutes  arc  to  be  credited  with  using  none. 
Several  of  them  buy  large  quantities  of  malt  from  the  malster,  Gerlack, 
who  runs  a  rice  malt  mill  for  their  especial  accommodation.  "  The  Best 
Company,"  said  this  informant,  *'  buys  a  large  stock  ahead  of  rice  at  the 
auction  sales  of  broken,  unmerchantable  rice,  held  in  New  Orleans  twice 
a  year." 

The  reporter  inquired  of  his  informant :  "  Are  these  substitutes  harmful 
in  your  opinion  ?"  The  reply  was:  '*■  They  are  harmful  to  the  beer  at 
any  rate.  Beer  is  properly  a  liquor  made  from  hops  and  barley.  Beer 
made  from  corn,  rice,  or  wheat  is  about  as  much  beer  as  butter  made  from 
beef  scraping  is  butter,  or  sugar  made  from  old  rags  is  sugar.  Expert 
drinkers  can  det(?ct  the*  use  of  these  substitutes  from  their  effect  on  the 
health.  I  consider  rice  especially  hurtful  to  the  health.  It  gives  the 
beer  color  and  body,  but  it  gives  the  drinker  *  a  head'  the  next  morning. 
Com  is  not  so  injurious  to  the  health,  but  beer  made  partly  from  com 
must  be  consumed  right  away.     It  is  rather  laxative  in  its  effects.     I  have 
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ao  doubt  that  either  corn  or  rice-made  beer  is  cnpahlc  of  doing  harm  to 
delicate  per^ous,  to  women,  iind  to  nursing  children  of  women  who  drink 
It.  Anotlicr  thing:  beer  made  from  corn  can  never  be  lager  beer.  It  has 
to  be  marketed  and  consumed  while  green." 

The  publictation  of  these  fact-^  awakened  a  great  gensatioii 
among  the  brewers  and  beer  drinkei's*  bi  the  second  article 
the  '^  New^  "  said : 

Beer  that  is  not  pure,  beer  made  from  grain  inferior  to  barley,  and  then 
dvciorfil  mth  perniemts  ilntg9  to  disguise  the  immediate  effect,  can  never 
become  a  wholesome,  popular  siibstitnte  for  the  stronger  kinds  of  drink. 
Indeed,  it  is  hardly  a  question  but  what  pure  alcohol  !:>(  a  «ufer  drink  tli 
this  sort  of  cheaply-made  and  crookfd  beer.  ,  ,  .  Not  only  with  Gennaii«p1 
but  with  a  growing  proportion  of  our  American-bom  population,  beer  id 
used  at  the  table  and  elsewhere  by  women  for  its  supposed  nutritive 
qualitiea.  The  disa;!itrmj^  and  even  fatal  effects  of  a  regular  diet  of  sjiuri- 
cu»  beer,  ufion  the  di4i<^te  funcfiouiii  tif  infant -nursing  mothers,  has  only 
to  be  pointed  out  to  be  perceived.  Tliis  haj»  been  ascribed  as  a  cnuse  of 
the  unusuallff  lar^  i^fat^  m&rtdlUjf  in  Milwaukee  for  the  past  few 
months. 

An  examination  of  eighteen  brewer?  in  the  first  coUector^s 
district  in  New  York  city,  in  1881,  showed  that  there  were 
many  discrepuneies  between  their  ^'^  material  tiooks  "  and  their 
monthly  reporti?  to  the  government,  and  that  mneh  beer  is 
frandulent  and  adulterated*  A  Wa^ington  telegram  taa  New 
York  paper  said : 

The  inspection  makes  it  very  evident  tliat  the  adulterations  of  httr  1 
numerous  and  of  such  a  character  as  jiluMildfae  prevented  by  giving i 
of  Internal  Revenue  the  power  to  inslitiile  a  c\o»  wntch,  and  to  oompet 
eompliaace  with  that  i^ection  of  Ibe  bv  whidi  makes  it  obligatory  uprm 
tifpwrerg  to  ke^p  a  tvcocd  of  all  uttlcral  cmeiiiig  into  tbeir  manufadurr  ^ 
of  beer. 


In   1S81   the  V 
York     '"  '  «"'k  nil  tiii>  ui 


l's  ModermtiQiii  SoeietT  of  Nei 
"  --  >  -.^-^^,^  ^  seriee  of  qat 
erof  the^^Nei 
•wed    sundry   brewere   on  hii» 
le  erkknee  ia  of  the  mo^ 
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One  malster  said : 

With  one  exception  every  barrel  of  beer  brewed  in  New  York  was  modo 
with  ghicose  instead  of  malt,  and  then  doctored  with  bi-sulphate  of  lime 
instead  of  bi-carbonate  of  soda,  to  check  butyric  and  lactic  fermentation, 
and  with  salicylic  acid,  alcohol,  and  glycerine  in  order  to  sweeten  it. 

"  Another  malster,  wlio  was  applied  to,  declined  to  tell  what 
he  knew,  upon  the  ground  that  if  all  his  customers  knew  of  it 
they  would  leave  him." 

The  brewers  held  a  meeting  and  decided  that  "  no  answers 
should  be  given  to  the  questions."  Subsequently  the  Brewers' 
Association  published  a  general  formal  answer  quite  inadequate, 
of  which  the  "  New  York  Herald  "  said  : 

The  Moderation  Society's  inquiries  about  beer  have  been  answered  in 
good  style  by  the  Brewers'  Association,  but  a  general  answer  is  not  what 
is  needed.  The  society  and  the  public  want  to  hear  from  individual 
brewers,  and  learn  why  one  brand  of  beer  seems  to  be  slops;  why  another 
causes  an  intolerable  smell  while  evaporating  from  glasses;  why  some 
kinds,  taken  in  moderation,  go  to  men's  heads,  and  others,  in  small  quan- 
tity, cause  terrible  demoralization  of  the  digestive  organs.  Sensible  men 
who  drink  beer  freely  are  more  violent  than  temperance  men  in  their 
denunciation  of  some  kinds  of  beer,  and  they  speak  from  experiencje. 
Evidently  the  society  will  have  to  trust  to  analysis  instead  of  formal 
reports. 

A  writer  in  the  New  York  "  Sun,"  in  July,  1882,  said : 

I  like  lager  beer,  but  the  beer  does  not  like  me.  Fifteen  years  ago  1 
could  drink  fifty  glasses  of  beer  in  one  day  and  never  get  intoxicated,  and 
have  no  headache  the  next  morning.  But  it  seems  the  beer  is  changed. 
If  I  drink  eight  glasses  of  beer  of  an  evening  my  head  is  rea<ly  to  burst 
tlie  next  day.  Why  is  this  ?  I  do  not  have  headache  if  I  do  not  drink 
beer.  If  I  drink  two  glasses  of  beer  at  my  dinner  it  makes  me  sleepy  and 
drowsy.  My  friends  say  it  affects  them  the  same  way.  A  friend  of  mine 
told  me  he  drank  beer  freely  at  a  picnic,  and  he  was  paralyzed  for  three 
days.  Some  beer  tastes  pleasant  when  it  is  fresh  and  cool,  but  let  it 
stand  for  some  time  and  it  tastes  like  medicine.  There  is  no  other  drink 
I  like  better  than  lager  l>eer.  but  the  way  they  make  it  is  a  humbug.  In 
Conner  times  they  had  a  brewer  to  make  beer,  but  now  they  have  a  chem- 
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iat.  I  see  aud  hoax  young  men  a  ad  old  men  every  day  tUh  hot  wcttlxi? 
complain  uf  the  beer.  Soniv.  tiay  it  gives  them  terriblu  headaches;  iAhen 
fttiy  it  makes  them  hick. 

Dr.  Louie  Arculariuj*  said : 

51  any  Germaos  I  have  met  arc  unable  to  stand  New  York  liger  hm 
very  long.     TMs  Americau  stuff  gives  them  headache,  stomadi  ache,  wA 

all  sorts  of  aches,  \^ether  t Ids  is  to  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  fott-ign 
ingredients  tJupjjosed  to  eoui^titute  our  lager,  I  am  not  prejwm^J  to  say^ 
not  having  made  any  analysis  with  a  view  to  learning  s*>methiti^  definil* 
OQ  the  gubject.  After  hII»  though,  1  am  inclined  to  think  whiit  rvaily 
does  harm  in  beer  i»  not  the  bi-carbonate  of  lioda,  glucose,  or  Ibe  biltcf 
drugS|  but  simply  the  alcohol.  If  a  man  drinks  twetily  or  thirty  gl^nia 
a  day  he  is  iMiund  to  take  in  »  ecmiparatively  large  quantity  uf  doohol, 
which  in  the  long  run  attacks  the  kidneys  and  brings  about  adipotiit}, 


Dr.  Mesi^iuer  lui8  Iiad  extendi vu  exjj<*rieiice  witli  people* 
Buffering  from  the  use  of  lager  beer.     He  said ; 

The  lager  beer  sold  in  this  city  is  not  by  any  meand  a  healthy  drink. 
For  reasons  Ix'st  kTiown  to  themselves,  many  of  our  American  br^wcr« 
have  taken  to  jKUiUenitiiig  their  beer  on  a  very  large  Hcale.  The  lint  ut 
ilnigs  they  use  is  a  very  loug  one.  Most  of  the  bitter  herbs  and  flrn^r^in; 
nubatituted  for  hops.  Among  such  drugs  I  could  mention  taimin  and 
aloes,  which  are  used  in  conjunction  with  one  another.  Tannin  oonKii* 
pHt(*H  and  ulw^s  reguliite  the  bowels.  Too  large  a  dose  of  either  drug  ii 
accompanied  by  H'rioua  results.  Nux  vomica  is  one  of  the  meet  dangiir* 
oils  ingredients  Ui^e*!.  It  attat'ks  the  ifystem  with  rapidity  and  canam 
many  ills,  Tlie  adulteration  of  beer  with  nux  vomica  should  be  mvtn^ 
pnniiihed  by  law. 

Dr.  August  Krelibiel,  another  undoubkxl  authority,  toid: 

Why^  there  is  not  a  brewer  here  who  doesn't  doctor  his  beer  with  tmt- 
thing  or  other  !  It  is  the  iii<e  of  bi-carl>on.*ite  of  soda  that  1  objttlto. 
Tlic  brewers  put  it  into  the  so-called  vinegnr  wnir,  which  got«  into  the 
beer  for  the  purixjse  of  accelemting  fermentation,  Bi-carbonate  of  wdi 
is  harmless  enough  when  taken  medieinally  in  small  f|  nan  titles,  but,  \At^ 
me!  when  every  glass  of  bctT  you  empty  is  overtitocked  with  it  tiv  am 
becomes  different,  and  no  wonder  you  complain  of  stomnch  iirhe  wd 
other  ills  too  numerous  to  mention. 
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A  prominent  druggist  to  a  writer  on  the  "  Evening  Mail " 
said: 

There  is  no  doubt  that  beer  is  adulterated  with  a  number  of  bitter  drugs. 
The  best  proof  of  this  is  that  since  the  rise  in  the  price  of  hops  the  de- 
mand for  these  drugs  among  the  brewers  has  increased  to  such  an  extent 
-as  to  render  them  very  expensive.  Cheratta  root,  an  extremely  bitter 
drug,  has  become  so  scarce  since  hops  advanced  in  price  that,  while  at 
that  time  it  sold  for  20  cents  a  pound,  it  can  scarcely  be  had  at  $1  at 
present.  The  brewers  have  made  away  with  it  entirely.  Camomile 
flowers  were  selling  at  18  cents  a  pound  three  weeks  ago,  and  are  now 
worth  50  cents;  gentian,  which  sold  for  6  cents  a  pound,  is  selling  for  15 
cents,  and  quassia,  which  sold  for  3  cents,  is  not  to  be  bought  at  15  cents. 
What  better  proof  do  you  want  that  brewers  employ  other  ingredients 
besides  hops  and  malt  in  their  beer?  " 
29 
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CHAPTER   V. 


THE    DISTILLERS     AND    SPIRIT    DEALERS     MOVEMENTS. 


( O  record  tlie  movements  of  tlic  opposii^g 
forces  with  which  the  cause  of  tem|Xt- 
aiice  hfi^  to  contend,  cannot  be  regarcied 
ae  beyond  the  scope  of  this  voUunc» 

For  some  jears  past  the  distiUers  i3mjA 
spirit  dealers  liave  endeavored  by  v^^- 
ons  local  organizations,  in  diilerent  |>OBkJt« 
of  the  country,  to  coiubine  for  the  ^^  ^ 
motion  and  protection  of  the  liquor  traffic;  but  it  liajj  hcisaa 
only  within  a  comparatively  short  time  that  they  have  »-~^iic- 
ceeded  in  eflFecting  a  union,  in  w^hich  the  several  local  aeso^z^ia- 
tions  have  been  combined  in  a  national  organization.  'M^^he 
objects  of  the  organization  are  thns  stated: 

The  ]^rotnctJon  anrl  arlvanrpinent  of  the  intrrcstg  of  its  membi^rs;  "the 
gatherings  and  tlistribvition  of  Btati^tical  and  other  information  conceirs^Qg 
the  domestic  and  foreign  trftdu  in  flpirits ;  the  deviling  and  soliritinf^  of 
appro]>riate  logishtticm,  and  the  modification  or  repeal  of  need  tea?  and  ol> 
struct) ve  laws  and  regiilationa;  the  guarding  of  the  common  inl 
against  the  eucroarhmentfl  of  fan^itical  intoTenini]* ;  the  promotion  of 
BOnal  and  commereial  advancement;  and  the  dcvij^iTJg^  whenever  pi 
c«hle,  of  means  of  limiting  production  to  the  demands  of  the  trade»  st«i>  ^ 
to  j^erure  an  adequate  return  for  the  capital  inverted  in  the  btiftines^  ^i^mad 
the  lalwr  tind  risks  involved* 

The?  princi]de  involved  in  this  effort  !»  that,  so  long  as  spirits  in  sonrae 
form  are  demanded  and  used  in  everj^  State  in  the  Union,  and  pregum»l>Ij 
always  will  be,  the  so-called  prohibitory  laws  are  the  merest  bypocar^nr 
and  delusion,  and  do  gross  injustice  to  the  intcHfgent  character  of  flie 
liberty-loving  American  citizen ;  lienee  it  is  the  duty  of  the  association  to 
do  all  it  can  to  stop  the  agitation  which  aims  at  an  impossibility— tem- 
perance being,  like  other  virtues,  a  part  of  one^e  individual  chonicter^ 
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which   the  strait-jftcket    can   never  improve.     Therefore,   the  coniinued 

^^ort  to  make  it  a  crimioal  offeoM:  to  deal  in  an  article  so  ucdversallj  de- 

Bmnded  by  maDkind  is  not  only  annoying  and  humiliating  to  tho^e  en- 

gag«^d  in  the  traffic,  Init  nlm  diiJgraceftt!   to  .those  connected  with  tht^^e' 

luixotic  crui^ades.     Those  engaged  in  a  business  which  contributes  to  the 

pipport  of  the  government  ^75,000,000  annually  cannot  with  reason  be 

Ited  like  oullawi^.     With  this  principle  in  view,  strong  efforts  will  be 

le  by  the  association  to  s^ecure  proper  legislation  on  the  subject,  with  a 

&w  of  hiippleraeating  the  past  sumptuary  legislation  with  something 

khicb  wliaU  rejsult  in  u  more  practical  treatment  on  the  subject. 


Such  are  the  objects  of  this  association  as  set  forth  by  the 
anagers. 

The  first  association  had  existed  for  some  ye-ars,  consisting  of 
±he  distillei's  atid  spirit  deak^rs  of  Illiijoii*  and  Ohio,  and  some 
other  States  west  of  the  Ohio  River.     An  extended  correspond- 
ence with  the  Hqnor  fraternity  in  tKe  United  States  resulted  in 
ijjfcieralmeetinijj  at  Peoria,  Tlh,  Angnst  21  and  "22;  and  another 
^t'Cincinnati,  Ohio,  November  20  and  21,  1879.     At  the  hitter 
"meeting  a  national  a^wiciation  was  effected,  and  arrangements 
^^ere  made  for  annual  sessions.     A  special  meeting  was  called 
at  Cincinnati,   January  21   and   22,  1880,  to  perfect   desired 
Ganges  in  the  re  venue  laws,  and  to  enlarge  the  asfiot^iation  so 
as  to  inclnde  distillers,  rectifier?*,  wholesale  dealer^  and  iinport- 
ers.     Two  bills  wei^e  fommlated,  under  the  titles  of  "  Alcohol 
I^eakage  Bill "  and   the  so-ealled  ''  Carlyle  Bill,"  and  through 
the  inflnence  of  the  association  in  concentrating  its  forces,  both 
of  these  bills  were  passed  by  Congress  and  adopted.     By  the 
first  enactment  Western  distillers  engaged  in  exportation  were 
relieved  of  .taxes  pending,  which  amounted  to  $60,00(\  besides 
tljose  constantly  accumulating;  by   the  latter  bill,  numerous 
**  hinderanees  "  and  *'  annoyances  "  were  swept  from  the  revenue 
laws. 

The  second  annual  meeting  was  held  in  Cincinnati,  October 
IS  and  14,  1880.  At  the  opening  of  the  meeting  the  aaeocia- 
tion  numbered  380  firms,  representing  almost  every  State  in 
the  Union.      Its  strength  and  intlueuce  had  proportionately 
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were  In  atteudauce  from  tliirteeii  Western  and  N o it !i- western 
St;ite4»,  Tiie  uliject  uf  the  eonfereiiee  wtis  stated  to  be  the  for* 
jiiation  of  a  national  organization,  ^'  for  tlie  Ijclp  and  protection 
bf  the  varioua  branches  of  tlie  liquor  trade,  and  for  the  puq>o9e 
^f  rei^isting  snniptuarj  lugisjlatbn.''  The  Chicago  *^  Tribune'' 
reporteti  one  of  f  iie  titiieers  as  baying  ; 

tT/w*  pTohibiiwn  Htmement  had  fteen  a  kistitry  of  mteee^mes,  and  the  confcr- 
ei*  was  ciilled  Uj  devise  some  tiifniLM  to  stt'ni  the  ciirn?nt  of  opimhition  t^i 
eir  legit imute  bumness.  lie  Buid  ttiere  wan  ii  general  desire  all  over  the 
country  to  unite  all  the  diflereot  associations  under  one  grand  natiaiiiil 
^n-gaaization,  atid  by  combined  energy  to  fight  against  the  prohibitiou 
Kpovemcnt.  It  was  the  business  of  the  re] »reseiitn lives  of  the  tmde  who 
Hrrre  present  to  conmder  the  advif+JibiHtj  of  forming  such  an  organization, 
K&d  to  devise  ways  and  means  for  carrying  out  its  plans. 

P  A  Chicago  delegate  defended  tlie  liquor  traffic  on  general 
prinetple.H,  and  said  tlicre  were  liquor  organizations  in  twenty- 
^ve  States,  liotwitlistanding  wbicli   *' the  ti*ade  waa  lieing  op- 
Pjpresijsed  hy  legi.slation,''  on  aeeount  of  which  he  urged  the  for- 
mation of  *'a  con&ti^Iidated  national  organisation." 

In   welcoming  the  delegates   to  Cliicago,  Mayor  Harrison 
said  tliey  were  **  the   i"epresentatives  of  one  of  the  moi^t  impor- 
tant interests  of  the  country;"  that ''the  liquor  interest  hag 
$400,000,000  behind   it ; "  that  the  conference  was  called  to 
take   measure*  '*tt>  protect  itt*  menibej-8  against  fanatics  who 
w^ere  Oiireless  of  tlie  sacred nes^  of  personal  rights^/'     He  cau- 
tioned the  conference  "  not  to  let  politics  crawl  into  its  delibera- 
tions, but  to  Htand  up  unitedly  for  it^  rights.*'     He  said  that 
J**  the  prohibitory  law  of  Maine  was  a  dead  letter  and  a  fraud, 
Bud  accompliahed  nothing;"  and  yet  the  c^Hiference  was  called 
B[>  devise  means  to  resist  ]>rohibitory   legislation!     The  pre- 
amble and  resolutions,  though  very  lengthy,  are  so  signiticant 
of  the  great  advance  of  the  teniperaiice  cause,  that  we  will  not 
withhold  thetn  : 

Wh^rea»,  The  prohibition  movement  htis  of  late  years  assumed  startling 
^portions  in  all  parts  of  the  eountiy.  but  more  particularly  in  the  North- 
ern 8tate«,  where  the  movement  has  been  more  or  leas  fostered  by  the 
ty  there  in  ^wwer;  and 
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Wherm«,  In  most  of  our  Woatern  States  the  proliibitioni§ts  sacc*»(i(fi 
in  securing  the  passago  of    \\^\^  iMilpalily  tyrunnical    aad  injuriou>  to 
the  exercise  of  our  liUHiness,  mid  the  adoption  of  conBtitutioiiuI  amtml 
menti?  airaitig  at  the  entire   suppression  of  the  mannfttctufii  and » 
our  eummoditiej*;  and 

Wherem^  Even  in  the  halls  of  Congregg  udvocates  of  sumptuary  1 
tinii  bave  met  with  stnceess  iu  securing  the  passage  of  a  bill  creatj 
prejudiced  commisision  to  collect  or  manufacture  statistics  rc^flecting  upon 
our  burliness;  and 

Whereait^  The  report  of  siich  rommission  vi  ill  he  made  the  pretext  for 
and  basis  of  sumptuary  legislation;  and 

Wh^T€m^  The  dominant  party  in  Ihe  natiomd  House  of  Represeatatim 
has  by  its  cauc\is  action  declartfd  itself  antagonistic  to  our  buaineas  hi  re- 
fusing to  release  the  articles  of  our  trade  from  a  burdensome  and  needlon 
taxation,  thereby  practically  iagiafting  a  prohibitory  plank  upon  itA  lai- 
tional  platform;  and 

Wherem^  Many  of  us  have  given  long  and  loyal  allegiance  to  the  ] 
which,  having  stricken  the  shackles  from  the  blacks  of  the  Bouth, 
threaten  to  become  the  party  of  opprefiision  in  the  North,  we  feel  themoj 
keenly  the  mistreatment  we  have  received  in  our  own  political  hou 
hold  ; 

*  ^  '       ft.  HL  ^  #  1^  «  I 

Bemhed^  That  among  the  chief  ends  and  objects  of  government  are  the 
protection  of  perilous  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  largest  measure  of  imlividiwl 
freedom  compalihle  with  public  iwifety;  that  the  prohibitory  legislation 
already  enacted  and  proposed  to  be  enacted  in  the  different  States  of  the 
Union  by  the  prohibitionists  is  designed  to  confiscate  and  destroy  mil liooA 
of  property  and  to  restrain  indiv  idual  freedom  when  public  safety  does 
not  require  such  restraint,  thus  perverting  the  legitimate  powers  of  gov- 
ernment. It  therefore  becomes  our  duty  as  brewers,  distillers,  and  liquof 
dealers  to  make  a  common  cause  against  a  common  enemy,  in  order  to 
save  our  property  from  threatened  destruction,  at  the  same  time  we  are 
upholding  those  great  principles)  of  personal  lib^-rty  which  are,  or  ought 
to  be,  dear  to  the  heart  of  every  American  citizen. 

Eeaalecd^  That  the  time  has  arrived  for  the  fonnation  of  a  national  or- 
ganization, comjwsed  of  all  those  brewers,  distillers,  and  wholesale  and 
retail  liquor  dealers  throughout  thv  whole  eotmtry  who  feel  the  necessity 
and  recognize  the  need  of  meeting  and  turning  the  tide  of  proliibitory 
legislation  in  the  several  States  in  which  such  legislation  has  already  liecn 
enacted,  and  of  enacting  ju^t  and  wholesome  laws  upon  the  subject  of  the 
liquor  traffic  in  the  place  of  these  existing  laws  whicli^  in  most  of  the 
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States^  are  palpably  unjust  and  oppressive,  and  of  evil  rather  than  of  good 
^  tendency. 

B     Ji*uiohed,  Thut,  laying  aside  all  minor  differences,  and  as  a  necessity  and 
■a  matter  of  ptiramoimt  duty,  wc  propose  and  mutually  pledge  ourselves  to 

■  work  Larmoniously  and  assiduoiiBly  at  the  bnllot-box  against  the  election 
™  of  any  fttail  all  iandidaten  or  the  success  of  any  jiarty  whu  favors  the  pro- 
hibition movement,  and  in  favor  of  only  those  men  or  that  jjsuiy  who  are 
known  to  represent  and  advocate  the  priuciples  embodied  in  these  reso- 
lutions, 

■  A  plan  of  organization  wa«  adopted,  which  provides  for  a 
national  association,  to  be  conipuRed  of  the  various  State  associ- 
ations and  of  tlie  National  Brewers'  and  Distillers'  Associations, 
under  the  management  of  an  executive  committee,  to  be  com- 

^jOBed  of  one  member  from  each   State  association,  one  from 
^^le  Distillers*,  and  two  from  the  National  Brewers'  Agsoeiation. 
^B&.  national  convention  is  to  be  held  annually,  and  the  ap^ocia- 
Btion  is  empowered  to  raise  funds  by  subscription.     Provision 
was    made    for    the   organization    of   a    **  National    Pei'sonal 
^Liberty  League,'^  to  bo  composed  of  ''liberal-minded  men  in 
fbdl  the  States,"  and  it  was  also  provided  that  the  first  national 
convention  should  he  held  in  Milwaukee.      Tlie  "  antiproliiln- 
tion   movement  in   Iowa  was  indorsed  ; "'  and  a  delegate  from 
Indianapolis  directed  attention  to  *^  the  impoi^tance  of  the  com- 
ing  fall  elections,"  and  spoke  of  what  had  been  done  in  Ids 
eiry  to  "down  tlte  fanatical  element." 

At  a  meeting  beld  in  Cincinnati,  September  21,  1882,  the 
name  of  this  organization  was  changed  to  *'  The  National  Spirits 
and  Wine  Association  of  the  United  States." 

Sncli  is  the  consolidation  of  the  liquor  forces  of  the  country. 

fearly  every  State  has  its  organization,  wdiile  tlie  large  cities 

bave  sijeeial  conventions  and  leagues,  with  ample  funds,  and  a 

Jefiant  spirit  against  all  prohibitory  laws.     July  27,  1S82,  a 

>nvention  of  liij[Uor  dealers  was  held  in  Turn  Hall,  Baston,  to 

i>rgani2e  against  the  temperance  movement.     In  Kansas  and 

Iowa  they  have  immense  funds  provided  to  break  down  the 

>liibitory  statutes.     In  California,  *'  the  League  of  Freedom," 
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resolved  to  dcfj  the  Sunday  law,  and  to  protect  ite  mi 
from  all  liiirin  io  ita  violation.     In  Cinciiinati  tbej  openly  <k'fv 
tlie  law  of  the  State.     In  other  places  there  is  a  similar  organ* 
ized  resi8taiK!u.     The  "'  Ketailer/'  a  liquor  paper  in  New  YorV 
city,  referring  to  tlie  struggle  in  Ohio,  eaid ; 

Thu  brewers  and  liquor  dealera  of  Oliio  have  taken  an  advanced  pfia^%- 
tioiu     They  have  entered  the  p«ilitieal  field  to  protect,  maiattttn,  ac»  ^ 
further  their  own  speciul  uUerests  l>y  politienl  action.     They  have  lefttl:a»e 
defcDHire  position  tlie^'  havii  hcTcirtfore  ui-eupied^  and  become  au  uggresBa^B^*^e 
force,  as  the  beat  means  of  self- protection. 

Political  trickery  niilUfied  the  operation  of  the  *'Smit^3i 
Sunday  Law  "  ill  Cincinnati,  The  Coninion  Conncil  nndertoo^l^Bs 
to  manage  tlie  lists  of  jurors,  and  so  filled  them  that  the  mi 
joritj  in  every  jury  would  favor  the  liquor  dealers.  The  pi 
cuting  attorney  felt  obliged,  therefore,  to  dismiss  all  the 
before  the  courtSj  because  tiiere  was  no  hope  of  convection  iinn 
any  case. 

The  radical  position  taken  by  tlie  advocates  of  the  liquor  iiv — 
terests  is  so  subversive  of  law  and  order,  that  a  reaction  is  ap — 
paixint  in  some  quarters  which  have  been  accustomed  to  apolo-^ 
gize  for  the  traffic. 

The  Cinchinati  ^'^  Gazette  "  said : 

Since  the  issue  is  made^  let  it  come  to  the  test.  Let  it  be  distinctly  de- 
cided next  Octolxjr  whether  the  people  of  Ohio  are  for  free  rum  anij  nc»- 
Sunday  or  not.  The  brewers  have  decided  to  appeal  to  the  ballot-ljox,  anJ. 
they  open  the  eximpaigii  by  th-fying  law.  Upon  thia  basis  let  the  Viattl<^ 
of  ballots  Iw  fought.  Thia  will  bring  out  the  friends  of  law  and  order  iC^ 
any  thing  will. 

The  Cleveland  *'  Leader  "  said  : 

There  are  some  victories  worse  than  a  defeats  Monday's  success  of  th» 
saloon  keepers  was  of  that  kind.  It  was  a  victory  w^hich  the  victors  wilt 
probably  have  caane  to  regret,  and  that  at  no  distant  day.  There  hstm- 
been  a  good  deal  of  hard  thinking  done  since  the  polls  closed  on  Mondny" 
nighty  and  whenever  the  community  sets  seriously  to  work  thinking  oa. 
the  subject  of  the  liquor  traffic  the  interests  of  liquor  sellers  are  ia. 
jeopardy , 
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The  '*Nfw  York  Tinier''  smd ; 

Tlic  brewt'ts  jintl  siilooii  kec'iHTK  iimkc  u  mistake  when  thr-y  direct  their 
figlit  n^araiost  fjLKnliem'e  t<>  tln^  hiwf*.     If  they  tonsidiT  thi'm  unjiihit  or  in 
jiifliciotLs,  and  if  tbt^y  U-lirve  the*   pi'iipln  of  tlie  t?tate  will  not  aiiHtatii 
tbem,  they  woii!d  be  justitiwl  in  hiboririg  !<»  hcciirc  their  repe^iL     This 
may  be  their  ultimutc  pttr|x)3e ;  but  in  the  mcuintirae  they  propose  to  defy 
tlie  authority  uf  ih**  State,  and  sliow  that  these  act»  cannot  be  executed. 
The  Keimblieiiti   party  t)u*^ht   not   to  shrink  from  meeting  an  issue  like 
that.     The  attiiudr  of  tlie  liijuor  dfalrrn  also  suggests  that  this  iw  fis  ^xid 
a  time  Ui*  any  other  to  lei?t  their  |)oliticat  power.     Not  only  in  Ohio,  but 
in  nearly  every  other  Stiite,  they  exerriae   an   intluence  altogether  out  of 
pro|>ortion  ti»   their  iniportaneii  na  f."itizen8»  Jiud   it  in  an  influence  that  is 
fur  from  lK*netictul  to  jKilitics  or  tosoeiery.    If  they  biiud  to^^ether  to  nullify 
iws  intended  to  siijijin  ss  the  evils  ^^owiiig  out  of  their  busineiss!*,  or  to 
event  or  repeal  legishition  demanded  by  the  better  sentiment  of  the 
ople^  it  behooves  the  peojile  to  meet  the  issue  and  decide  whether  the 
ijuor  intereKt  is  to  Iw  ncrepted  an  a  controlling  one  in  Stntr  jKilitici*  undt^r 
oy  circumstances  whatever.     Until  this  cjuestion  is  >*ettlL'd  that  of  modi- 
fying the  existing  laws  should  he  jMJstjJoned. 

The  Uepubtinin!*  of  Ohio  are  oo  the  right  ^idc  in  this  contrtJVerHV,  and 
that  15  reason  enough  for  holding  their  ground  and  facing  the  tlireatened 
c»nte8t^ 

The  liquor  dealei*s  of  Indiana  org:anized  in  solid  plialanx  ta 
€iefeat    the   constitutional   ameiidrnunt^   and   the    Indianapolis 

I  Daily  Journal "  said  : 
It  is  no  longer  pmper  to  talk  of  **thctcmpenuice  question"  when  refer- 
kce  is  made  to  that  disturbing  clement  which  has  suddenly  made  itw  ajn 
3)earance  in  the  politics  of  every  State,  for  the  attitude  of  the  liquor  sellersK 
lioa  tninsferrcd  all  solicitude  from  the  temperance  people  to  the  Li<)uor 
Sellers^  League,  which  htw  thnist  itself  forward  as  the  dictiitor  of  all 
political  parties.  Whether  we  will  or  not.  the  quention  of  tlie  hour  is 
upon  us,  and  it  is  not  the  question  of  prohiliitiou,  but  it  ia  the  question 
whether  a  mere  handful  of  men  who  are  engaged  in  one  claas  of  busineaa 
■pbidl  dictate  the  |M)licy  of  the  several  Btates  nod  of  the  generul  govcm- 
^ncutf  and  make  or  unmake  jiolitical  parties  at  their  pleiisure. 

The  foregoing  wantings  in  the  P]>ri!ig  of  1883  were  followed 
Bi  July  by  another  from  the  Ohiciigo  **  Tribune :" 

The  German  Republicans  are  making  an  enormous  bhmder  in  dragging' 
IhiB  quet^tion  into  jjolitic^.     They  are  exciting  prejudiciiii  wliich,  in  the 
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long  run,  will  do  their  cause  infinitely  more  harm  than  good.  ^4  mhcn 
kc^fer/  jMtrtt/  canwd  mn  iu  thw  c^ntntry.  Smiili  sutceiiiies  in  large  citio« 
should  not  blind  them  to  the  strong  undercurrent  of  public  sentiment  in 
the  country.  Whose  personal  liberty  has  lK?cn  put  in  danger  in  Ililnuis, 
for  example?  Haa  not  every  body  in  thia  county  of  Cook  liberty  enough 
SLJxd  to  spare  ? 

Aliont  the  saine  time  there  appeared  in  the  "  Saturday  Even- 
ing Cull,"  Ptiuriiv,  IIU,  some  very  sigtiiiicant  advice  from  Mr. 
Gersh  Martin,  a  veteran  distiller  in  Illinois,  lie  warned  those 
in  the  traffic  against  banding  themselves  together  to  resist  pub- 
lic sentiment  and  the  laws.  He  told  them,  in  effect,  that  they 
are  altogether  too  weak  to  oppose  the  forces  which  they  are 
sure  to  arouse  by  adopting  such  a  course,  and  that  they  are 
ordy  likely  to  invite  their  own  destruction  by  so  doing*  He 
said  that  '^  The  worst  enemies  of  the  liipior  manufacture  and 
trade  iire  those  who  seek  to  l)and  iho  liquor  interests  together, 
and  to  fight  both  the  temperance  inovemeut  and  the  law.'* 

Mr,  Martin  further  said : 

There  are  less  than  100  great  drstilleriea  in  the  whole  UDitcd  States. 
Tlie  retail  dealers,  the  **  saloon  men/'  aro  generally  men  without  means, 
and  not  of  habits  to  acquire  mueh  wealth.  With  rare  exceptions,  like 
Peoria,  the  wholcHjde  dealers  are  not  much  lietter.  The  soeiul  position  of 
the  liquor  trade  holds  no  sort  of  comparison  to  the  social  status  of  Ameri- 
caa  slavery.  The  moral  and  religious  sentiment  of  American  society  id 
against  it.  The  women  are  against  it.  This  moral  sentiment  stands  like  ^ 
a  stone  wall  to  confront-it.  Of  course,  this  i.s  a  free  country,  and  any  man,  1 
any  editor,  any  class,  or  any  interest  has  an  undoubted  right  to  beat  iU 
brains  out  agfiinst  this  stone  wall.  It  is  tiicfr  privilege  as  ivell  as  their 
right.  But  personally  you  tun  count  me  out  of  any  such  idiotic  ''damned 
nonsense.'^  Let  the  litjuor  men  go  along  quietly;  let  them  take  out  their 
license  and  obey  strictly  the  laiv;  let  them  provoke  as  little  attention 
possible  to  their  business;  let  them  ward  off  opposition  by  seeking  to  con- 
ciliate rather  than  antagonize  the  monil  sentiment  of  the  whole  country, 
and  their  business  will  go  on  with  as  little  disturbance  and  annoyance  as 
it  is  possible  to  do.  But  let  a  tinancial  collapse  of  the  distilling  interest 
occur  now,  or  in  the  near  future,  and  it  will  scare  every  capitalist  and 
business  man  from  ever  re-engagini,''  m  the  distilling  business.  Then, 
with  the  temperance  element  rampant,  and  no  capital  to  fight  it  with, 
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prohibition  eoiilrl  be  enforced,  and  in  ten  years  there  would  not  be  left  •& 
difltillery,  a  brewery,  ur  a  !<alooii.  In  the  whole  United  i?tutC8. 

After  quoting  tlic  abovu,  the  ISobtou  **  J oiiriial '*  editorial Iv 
eaid: 

Liquor  roanufacturers  and  dealers  who  are  able  to  discern  the  signs  of 
the  times  can  ^eareely  full  to  »iaderstuiid  how  inueh  there  in  to  sustain  in 
Mr.  Martin's  wurniog  and  advice.  There  are  a  j^eat  many  very  con.serva- 
tive  men,  who  are  not  ordinarily  tho  allies  of  the  temperance  movement^ 
especially  when  it  takes  the  fonn  of  lej?^i»lationj  who  are  bdiig  driven 
over  to  that  side  of  the  question  by  nothing  el^e  than  the  arrogance,  the 
dinre^^ard  of  law,  and  the  intolerable  demands  of  the  li«juor  iaterests.  In 
Ohio  the  liquor  dealern  organize  resistance  to  a  law  which  only  piitn  them 
under  the  same  restrictions  m  other  forms  of  business  as  to  Snnday  selling; 
in  Indiana  they  are  organizing  to  prevent  the  people  from  having  a  chance 
to  vote  on  the  question  of  proliibition  ;  in  Mihvjitikee  they  are  making  a 
determined  effort  to  break  down  the  biisiiresH  of  men  wlm  are  ctidcavoring 
to  suppress  the  Sunday  theater  nuisance,  for  no  reason  except  that  they 
fancy  the  next  effort  will  bt^  to  suppress  Sunday  selling  of  liquors ;  and  in 
this  State  they  are  reviving  the  Personal  Liberty  League,  or  fornunga  new 
organization  under  that  name,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  *Miberal  license 
and  other  laws.''*  and  oppfJMUg  ''prohibitory  and  simipluarj'  legislation.'* 
As  Mr,  Martin  vvi41  says,  in  a  free  country  it  is  the  privilege  and  right  of 
any  interest  to  beat  its  bmins  out  against  a  stone  wall,  if  it  like« ;  but  it 
aeems  to  uh  an  open  question  whether,  viewed  simple  as  a  matter  of  jiolicy, 
it  is  not  a  wiser  thing  for  the  licpior  interest  to  preserve  a  conciliatory  at- 
titude and  to  give  loyal  obedience  to  the  laws  than  to  unnecessarily  pro- 
voke oppositif>n,  and  suUdify  the  now  diKunited  elements  in  public  senti- 
ment which  will  Itc  certain  to  come  together  so  soon  as  the  issue  is  made 
between  free  rum  on  the  one  hand  and  law  and  public  morals  on  the 
Other. 

Purs5Hjirit  to  the  arrangement  already  narrated,  a  very  deter- 
mined effort  wa«  pnt  forth  at  WaBliingttin,  in  May  and  Jnne, 
18S3,  by  tlie  distillers  and  brewers  of  tlie  eonntry,  to  Brceure  a 
reduqtion  of  tlie  present  rate  of  wliisky  taxiition  from  ninety 
to  fifty  (ientB,  and  a  prijportional  rednction  on  l>cer.  Powerfnl 
deputations  representing  lioth  parties,  strennonsly  and  artfully 
lobbied  Congress  in  tfrebalf  of  tlieir  Heliemes.  Tlie  brewers'  at- 
torney at  Waishington  wa^^  int»triietcd  tu  ask  for  a  total  abolition 
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of  the  liitenial  Revenue  tax  on  beer,  and  also  of  the  'Mirewei^ 
bond/*     The  j^itcee^s  ot  the  effort  would  divert  large  smn^  uf 
money  from  the  United  States  treasury  into  the  po^'kets  of  the 
liquor  manufacturers.     Tiie  bills  failed  in  the  last  session   and 
were  carried  over  into  the  winter  eeseion,  and  again  failed, 

111  regard  to  tlie  effortn  of  the  distillers  to  make  Congress  n> 
ducG  the  tax  on  whisky,  the  Chicago  "  Tribune"'  said  : 


To  bc^n  with,  the  distHlerR  nsk  that  the  tax  on  whidky  should  be  re* 
4uc%d  from  ninetA^  evnts  to  liftv  cents  |)er  gallon,  thereby  sacrificing  from 
#25,000,000  to  f30,0O0»(M)0  of  aiiiiuul  revenue  for  the  benefit  of  whLsky 
manufacturers  and  wholei^e  dealers.     Failing  in  that  preposterous  propo- 
:»iiionf  they  procured  the  n*jx)rt  of  a  bill  which  extends  indefinitely  tliej 
term  in  which  whisky  can  be  kept  in  the  bonded  warehouse  without  pay- 
ment of  the  thXf  rtKluee^  thi^  bunds  to  an  inadequate  figure^  provides  for 
the  renewal  of  the  bonds  from  year  to  j^ear,  and  thus  affords  the  ownera 
an  opportunity  to  throw  the  cheap  whisky  on  the  hands  of  the  govern- 1 
mcnt  and  buy  it  up  at  public  sate  for  less  than  the  Xsjl  whenever  a  ring 
can  be  formed  for  tluit  purpose.     In  other  word*,  the  whisky  men,  in  the 
firel  instance,  asked  that  the  goverzmient  should  donate  f  25,000,000  or  | 
ISO, 000, 000  a  year  to  them,  or,  in  default  of  this  gratuity,  should  enable 
them  to  swindle  the  government  out  of  the  tax  without  being  subjected 
to  prosecution  and  punishment  for  doing  so.     Their  scheme  will  as  surely 
lead  to  the  plundering  of  the  government  as  did  the  gigantic  comblQa* 
tion  a  few  years  ago,  with  the  difierence  that  members  of  die  old  rin^ 
were  liable  to  heavy  fines  and  imprisonment,  whereas,  under  the  terms  of 
the  propose<i  bill,  a  combination  for  deluding  the  government  out  of  si 
large  part  of  the  tax  (by  permittii^p  bonds  to  lapse  and  forcing  the  gov- 1 
emment  to  throw  large  quantities  of  whisky  upon  the  market  at  one  time)  | 
would  not  render  themselve:^  liable  to  criminal  prosecotioa. 

Whenever  the  whisky  loigue  presents  itself  before  CongTeaa  with  sodt 
tioTMaoiiable  denumds  as  we  Imr^  deociibed^  and  ospecially  when  tlieir 
daouuids  arc  backed  up  by  a  lobby,  it  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that 
lh«<«  wni  be  bribery  and  comiptloii,  or  at  least  attempCs  thereat.  The 
whisky  intercist  cannot  secure  an  abatement  of  taxation  amounting  to 
many  millinr  the  privilege  of  cheatmg  the  goremmeBt  out 

of^modk,  L^  and  paying  fur  the  1 

be  ^  New  York  Tribune.''  in  an  editorial^ 
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The  pronent  attitude  of  the  liquor  interest  is  not  calculated  to  win  for 
it  the  especial  fuvur  of  the  coontrj.  Enormoui*  quiintiticB  of  recently 
made  whkiky  are  now  stored  in  Cincinnati,  but  in  that  same  city  and 
State  the  lit|uur  interest  h  tit  open  war  with  State  hjWH,  and  threiitening 
to  destroy  the  He]»ul»liean  piirly.  If  it  has  eonie  to  this,  limt  neither  Ihc 
Stat4?s  nor  the  United  States  can  resist  the  power  of  thia  interest,  regulate 
its  action,  or  impose  any  tax  upon  it,  the  sooner  the  fact  h  known  the 
better,  ,  .  .  If  the  distillers  are  in  diHiculty,  it  is  becxiui<e  they  have  de- 
liberately unil  purposely  produced  wliisky  vastly  in.  excess  of  conHiimp- 
tion,  and  Ihey  ought  to  he  in  the  bed  they  have  made.  The  distillerH* 
bill  does  not  need  amendment,  as  some  HUggest;  it  necdi*  defeat. 

A  California  paper,  the  "Christian  Advocate,'-  voiced  an  in- 
tense feeling  wliidt  is  working  in  multitudes  of  hearts: 

These  men  are  traitora,  and  are  eminently  out  of  place  w^liile  out  of  jail. 
They  are  the  chiefs  vt  the  crimiQal  classes,  the  leaders  and  abettors  of  eighty 
pt:r  cent,  of  the  crimes  and  criminals  of  the  Btate.  They  decoy  and  dni<^ 
nnd  demoralize  and  rob  the  working-men,  and  Saturday  night  and  Sunday 
is  their  harvest  of  gold  drawn  from  latxir,  inducing  violence,  piujMirisni, 
suicide,  and  luispeakabh:  woe,  Tliese  men  live  and  fatten  on  tears  and 
blood.  They  plead  for  the  further  privilege  of  rebellion.  Thry  now  in- 
sult the  judges  and  justices  and  sherifft*,  and  defy  the  State.  Fellow- 
<jitixeus,  you  have  been  obliged  to  feed  and  clotbe,  at  public  expense,  thin 
League  of  Freedom.  You  pay  the  taxes  which  thi-y  errate;  you  support 
the  unforttmate  victims  of  their  mparity.  And  n(*w  these  irun  pro|KJ«e  to 
overthrow  your  government,  to  tramph*  upon  your  laws.  Many  of  the  boys 
of  the  State  have  l)een  tempted,  decoyed,  imbrutc*d,  and  mined  in  the  sa-  ' 
loons  owned  by  the  League  of  Freedom.  Hoodlumism  has  its  Iwginning 
with  the  League  of  Freedom.  It  is  it^  fftster- father  and  nourishing  mother. 
Tlie  bawdy  houst-s  are  the  ereaturcp  and  pitrons  of  the  League  of  Frc<'- 
dom.  The  wreck  of  virtue  is  at  the  sialoon;  the  inspiration  of  theft,  burg- 
lary, counterfeiting,  and  all  other  crimes  comes  out  of  saloons.  The 
Lcflgtie  of  Freedom  owns  the  saloons,  the  gambling  hells,  and  the  dens 
of  \nre.  It  has  neither  honor,  decency,  nor  patriotism.  It  is  kept  up  by 
wasting  our  Ml bstnnrc,  debauehing  our  homes,  and  eursing  every  foot  of 
land  over  which  it  treads.  You  are  face  to  face  with  the  w^orst  foe  of 
God  and  man,  the  embodied,  organized,  impudent  leaders  of  all  the  crim- 
inal classes — to  wit,  the  League  of  Freedom, 

Tlie  first  iinniial  meeting  of  the  '*  National  Protective  Abso- 
ciatioti  ■'  Wilts  huld  in   Milwaukee,  in  October,  1^82,  at  which 
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its  name  was  changed  to  "  The  Personal  Liberty  League  of  the 
United  States."  Branch  leagues  were  at  once  organized  in 
most  of  the  leading  cities  and  towns  of  the  Union,  which  ex- 
erted a  powerful  influence  in  the  State  elections  in  November, 
1882. 

The  Congress  in  session  in  the  winter  of  1882-3  was  pressed 
beyond  measure  to  yield  to  tlie  liquor  interest,  but  withstood 
their  efforts.  The  Canadian  authorities  were  then  interviewed 
to  allow  spirits  to  be  exported  there  free  of  duty  that  they 
might  be  re-exported  to  tlie  United  States,  and  avoid  the  heavy 
payment  recjuired  under  the  Internal  Revenue  laws.  But  the 
Canadian  government  would  not  favor  their  wishes. 

Congress  assembled  in  December,  1883,  with  the  liquor  in- 
terest apparently  ascendant,  who  elected  Carlisle,  supposed  to 
be  a  representative  of  the  Kentucky  whisky  manufacturers,  as 
Speaker.  An  attempt  was  made  to  dispense  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Alcoholic  Liquor  Traffic,  but  it  was  retained  by 
a  vote  of  143  to  88.  A  strong  movement  seems  to  be  forming 
to  procure  the  abrogation  of  the  tax  on  spirits  altogether,  but 
at  tlie  date  of  this  writing  the  result  is  uncertain. 
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UQrOJi  LEGISLATION   AND  JUDICIAL  DECISIONS. 

N  a  previous  chapter  wc  Bkeiclied  the  historj  of  liquor  legis- 
lation in  the  United  States  down  to  1860,  culminating  in 
the  passage  of  laws,  drafted  substantially  on  model  of  the  Maine 
Law,  in  fifteen  States 
and  Territories.  In 
Illinois  the  law,  after 
being  framed  and  ear- 
ned through  the  vari- 
ous stages  of  legisla- 
tion, was  submitted  to 
the  popular  vote  and 
failed,  a  niajonty  of 
1,460  votes  being  cast 
against  it,  out  of  a 
total  vote  of  167,336. 
The  northern  part  of 
the  State  quite  gener- 
ally voted   for  it,  and 

^  '   ,         BTUPronr  suBiHTrrNa  to  licknsis  and  taxation'. 

the    southern    against 

it.  In  Wisconsin,  the  law^  after  twice  passing  the  Legislature, 
was  twice  vetoed.  The  Territorial  Legislatures  of  Nebraska 
and  Minnesota  passed  the  law,  but  it  failed  to  be  enacted  when 
they  were  organized  as  States.  Connecticut  enforced  her 
ilaine  Law  spasinodieally  and  partially  until  1872,  when  it  was 
repealed,  and  a  license  kw  took  its  place.  Rhode  Island  re- 
tained her  Maine  Law  until  1863»  wlien  a  license  law  was  sub- 
stituted, upon  which,  in  1865,  local  option  was  engrafted,  in 
1874  prohibition  was  re-established  and  repealed  again  in  1875* 
Massaehusetts  kept  lier  Maine  Law  until  1875 ;  and  Michigan 
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until  1875;  Oliiu  retains  lii-r  Constitiitiomil  Amendment,  pm- 
hibiting  the  siilo  of  intoxinuitts,  until  tlie  present  severe  con- 
test;  and  Vermont,  New  Ilmnpliire,  Iowa,  and  Maine  etill  re- 
tain their  proliibitorv  statuteja  enacted  1851-5,  except  that  in 
lowii  a  free  l>eer  clause  was  enacted.  Kansas,  witlnn  four  years^j 
has  joined  the  ranks. 

The  period  from  the  close  of  the  civU  war  in  1865  to  1878 
WHS  one  of  fluetnation  and  weakening  in  regai-d  to  the  princi- 
ple of  prohihition.  Bnt  since  the  latter  date  there  has  been  a 
very  decided  advance  m  prohibitory  sentiment.  The  yearn 
1S80,  1881,  and  1S82  were  characterized  by  much  activity  in 
legislative  action  agjunst  the  liquor  traffic,  moi-e  tlian  in  any 
other  period  in  the  liistory  of  the  Temperance  Reform,  unle&s 
we  except  the  years  1S50-55, 

In  Massachusetts  the  prohibitory  law  was  repealed  in  1868,"' 
luid  u  )it*ense  law  was  substitnted  in  its  place.  After  ut»e  year 
the  prohibitory  Uw  was  re^stored.  In  1870  a  **free  beer** 
i^IauM"!  wa^  attached  to  the  law,  greatly  embArrassing  and 
ening  lU  operation.  In  1S75  a  license  law  took  the  fkhee* 
tlie  prohibitory  law.  In  1877  an  attempt  wa$  made  to  amend 
Uie  hiw«  by  making  the  gn«iiting  of  license  depend  npoo 
local  option  of  tiie  towits  and  dties.  It  passed  the  Senate  by  n^ 
good  majority;  in  the  Uouse  tbe  vote  stood  130  for  la  85 
against  The  Itqnor  interest  opposed  the  bill«  and  Goi 
A.  H.  Rice  vetoetl  tbe  nieae^un^  daiming  tint  tlie 
had  not  had  a  fair  trtaL  In  18S1  the  local  option  fcntmc  ' 
adopted*  and  a  civil  damage  daiiae  afeo. 

The  civil  damage  law  wm  firgl  proposed  in  Va^^^^adic 
in  1S4T«  bnt  wm  first  enftelttd  in  In&mn  in  l>sj.%     Oliki  fbkl 
IovihI  ill  ISM.    Sinm  then  it  hm  hneft  mnde  okm 
and  aevenf.     It  is  now  on  t!ie  stitnte  hooks  nf 

!!»•  bnekfc.  fampAfre^  Xew    York, 

fak|A  '  )£tn,  and  Wett  Vtr^aoM. 

1b  j^i:jr^tvM    ^^^  ^'>tiniihle  to  tk  ^tis 

0mtf  hif^  Eqmar.     In  al 
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tliree  of  these  States — Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont — 
the  civil  damage  provisions  are  attached  to  license  laws ;  and 
in  ten  of  the  States  the  responsibility  is  the  same,  whether  the 
*ales  were  legal  or  illegal.  In  nearly  every  State  this  law  has 
been  declared  constitutional  by  the  highest  courts;  and  the 
term  intoxicating  liquors  is  held  to  include  malt  beverages.  In 
Massachusetts  the  law  defines  liquors  with  three  per  cent,  of 
alcohol  intoxicating. 

In  1877  Maine  declared  wine  and  cider,  when  used  for  tippling 
purposes,  intoxicants,  and  prohibited  the  manufacture  of  all 
intoxicating  liquors  except  cider,  imposing  heavy  penalties. 
This  law  closed  up  four  breweries  in  Portland,  Me.,  leaving  no 
breweries  in  the  State. 

In  1877  a  novelty  in  the  way  of  liquor  legislation  was  dis- 
covered in  Virginia.  It  required  the  use  of  a  bell-punch  for 
recording  all  the  drinks  taken  at  a  bar,  after  the  street-car 
fashion  of 

*'  The  buff  trip-slip  for  a  8ix-cent  fare, 
Punch  iu  the  presence  of  a  passenjare." 

The  State  levied  a  tax  of  two  and  a  half  cents  on  each  drink 
of  ardent  spirits,  and  of  half  a  cent  on  each  drink  of  beer.  It 
was  expected  that  the  bell-punch  would  yield  to  the  State  a 
large  revenue,  and  inaugurate  an  era  of  financial  prosperity. 
Registers  were  furnished  by  the  Commissioner  of  Revenue, 
who  made  a  monthly  inspection  of  the  same,  and  locked  and 
sealed  them  after  each  inspection. 

The  Legislatures  of  Louisiana  and  Texas  also  adopted  t\m 
method,  anticipating  a  large  revenue  from  it.  It  was  intro- 
duced into  several  other  Legislatures.  For  a  time  it  seemed 
•destined  to  attract  as  much  attention  as  the  woman's  crusade. 
^It  raises  a  revenue,  throws  an  increased  tax  on  the  drinker, 
4ioeB  away  with  the  credit  system,  acts  as  a  check  upon  the  bar- 
keeper, relieves  the  liquor  seller,  discourages  the  business,  and 
kelps  pay  the  public  debt."     Thus  said  its  friends. 

But  the  bell-punch  register  soon  proved  a  fraud  and  failure ; 
80 


In  New  York  a  licensing  system  is  in  vogue,  under  an  act 
parsed  in  1857,  and  [inicnded  from  time  to  time,  tlie  most  im- 
portant of  whiuh  were  tliose  of  1873, 1874,  and  1877.  A  civil 
<5aiiiage  bill  was  enacted  in  1873,  lu  tlie  same  year  an  at- 
tempt was  tnadc  in  tlie  Legislature  of  New  York  to  revive  the 
jpcal  option  liiw  of  1846 ;  and  a  bill  pa^ssed  tlirougli  both  Louses, 
fbt  it  w;is  vetoed  by  Governor  Dix. 

New  Jersey  has  a  license  law,  *vitli  provisions  for  local  op- 
tion in  some  parts  of  tlie  State.  Its  constitutionality  has  been 
etrongly  eontcsted,  but  the  courts  have  vindicated  it.  Many 
Amendments  were  made  to  the  law  between  1867  and  1877. 

In  1872-73  Pemisylvania  adopted  a  kx-al  option  law  which 
provided  that  cities,  townships,  and  villages  slionld  vote  every 
three  yeai's  for  license  or  no-license.  In  the  country  the  re- 
tunjs  of  votes,  so  far  as  obtained,  stood^ — for  license,  118,201 ; 
aigainst  license,  112,(500 ;  nuijority  for  license,  5,541.  In  cities — 
for  license,  34,176  ;  against  license,  10,6U4;  majority  for  license, 
17,572;  total  majority  for  license,  23,113. 

(In  1874  the  Ilonse  of  Representatives  passed  a  bill  for  the 
peal  of  the  local  opiion  law  of  1872.  but  the  Senate  refused 
concur,  and  made  the  law  still  more  stringent.     From  1872 
to  1874  the  law  in  Pennsylvania  reduced  the  nunxber  of  brew- 

Pies  in  the  St'ite  from  500  to  346,  or  154  in  two  years.  Tbe 
eal  option  provision  ivas  repealed  in  1875,  and  a  general 
;ense  law  took  its  place. 
In  1868  tbe  Legislature  of  Tennessee  enacted  that  licenses 
should  not  be  granted  or  exercised  to  sell  intoxicating  drinks 
within  six  miles  of  any  blast-furnace  in  the  Stiite,  This  law 
proved  a  great  blessing  to  tbe  numerous  bhist-fumaces  in  that 
territory.  In  1875  the  I^egislature  further  enacted  that  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  lir|Uor8  should  not  be  licensed  within  four 
miles  of  any  ebartered  academy  ;  and  it  also  provided  that  any 
common  or  district  scliool  might  be  chartered  as  an  academy, 
on  an  application  made  in  writing  by  not  less  than  five  persons 
who  proposed  to  become  trustees  of  such  academy.  The  result 
hm  been  tliat  many  counties  aixs  honey-eombed  by  chartered 
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nehools,  so  Umt  there  is  no  chuoe  to  set  up  a  groggety.  TIte 
ehartering  luis  gone  on  at  a  rapid  rate.  The  peoahr  for  vii> 
btiiig  the  act  is  $ltH>  and  three  months'  imprisonment.  Maiij 
vwders  of  Bqnor  hare  reinoired  to  a  county  where  there  is 
aradetiiy :  hut  often  the  people  of  that  localxty  prooeed  to  charter 
a  eebooU  whereupon  they  afe  obliged  to  iBom.  Like  NoahV 
dove,  they  tinil  no  ^e:^tmg-plaee.  AiwAer  fntnre  of  the  hw 
b  that  it  is  inopentiTe  within  charterDd  cities  or  fiDagefiL  In 
laottBemwnce  of  th^  belveenfifijaiid  i 
flSYmdefed  their  ehttkt»a  lo  the  Legidatvre  in  a  tingle ; 
and,  m  in  many  of  than  tfaet^  wtxm  chartered  aeadei 
h%h  ddioofe.  the  manDeia  heat  a  haity  iHiwL  The  kw  his 
been  ms^mx^  by  the  cooftiL 

The  Maine  Law  was  tia^tod  aMv  in  the  eU  Pine  Tree  State 
in  ISTS^.  Tbe  political  mvehAm  m  the  pn^iosi  yiaur  gave 
wk  vecMieneT  aa  loa  ^ 
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nniendnieiitft  whicli  were  generullj  Ron|:^lit,  and   wliidi  will  ho 

■  IiiMvjifter  spwially  noticed. 
Ill   ^[ihssarhiihuttft  a  proliibitorv  law  wah  Btl'ofigly  advocated 
and  violently  opposed  in  both  ISSI  and  1882.     The  vote  in 
18SU  if)  tlie  IIoiij^c  of  Urpreseiitatjves,  wa.s  73  tc»  95;  in  18?^2, 

•  I  lo  to  110,  lucking  one  vote.  Several  valuable  amendments  to  the 
license  law  we  1*0  passi»d,  removing  uH  screens  from  licensed  m- 
lm>n.s  elosiuij^  np  interior  passiget^  between  a  tenement  honse  and 
saloons,  forbiddin*^  auv  lieenm*  to  1r^  gnnited  for  a  eah*on  within 
four  hnndred  feet  of  any  »ehool-bouse  on  the  same  street,  etc. 
H      The  prohibitory  law  of  Vt-rniont  wa«  amended   in    1S81  by 
two  enpplenientary  laws  passeil  l>y  the  Legislature,  and  apprnved 
by  the  governor,  known  as  the  '*  Nnisanee  Act  '*  and  the  ^"Itum 
■  seller's  Pension  Dill/'     The  tirst  of  tlie&e,  eondiined  with  the 
previout^  legiKlatioii,  makes  it  illegal  foi-  any  i>ei'son  to  Bell  or 
give  to  a  friend  any  intoxicating  liquors;  and,  by  si>eeial  enact- 
ment, lager  beer  and  eider  thirty  days  old  i\m  made  **  intoxicat- 
ing liquors.^'     Any  person  permitting  a  tenant  to  sell  or  give 
away  intoxicating  litpioi-s  on  premises  owned  by  him   is  also 
held  lial)le  to  a  line  aiul  imprisomnent.     The  linmseller's  Pen- 
m  Bion  Bill  also  provides  for  a  pension  of  $1  a  day,  payable  to  the 
wife  or  nTinor  children  of  the  prisouer  during  the  entire  term 
of  liiscontincment  in  the  eounty  jail,  State  work-house,  or  State- 
prison,  for  crimes  committed  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  the 
seller  to  pay  this  pension  or  suffer  eonfinement  in  the  Ilonse  of 
^Correction,  where,  at  an  allowance  of  i33i  cents  per  day,  at  hard 
^■]alK»r,  he  can  earn  the  means  U*  pay  the  pension.     The  penal- 
^ptiee  for  violating  these  laws  are  fines  in  various  amounts,  and 
^for  second  ami  thinl  offenses  fines  atid  imprisonment,  the  latter 
^in  the  State  work-house,  where  the  convicts  are  employed  polish- 
^^^mng  marble,  the  State  crediting  them  on  their  fines  at  i33i  cents 
"a  day. 

, During  the  ptist  yciir  the  Legislature  of  Veniiont  increased  the 
sncy  of  the  li(pu>r  law,  and  also  provided  for  tlie  study  of 
>  with  speeial  i*efereuce  "  to  the  effects  of  stimulants  and 
s  Dpon  the  human  system,''*  in  the  public  scliools. 
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Ill  Rhode  Ishuul,  in  IJ^SI,  a  pmliibitorj  law  failed,  Imt  the 
license  law  was  ainended,  forbidding  giving  a  license  for  Uic 
sale  of  liquor  witliin  40U  feet  of  any  publie  school,  and  with  a 
strong  seareli-aiid-i^eizum  elaiise. 

In  CunTieeticut,  in  1881,  tbt*  local  option  law  was  made  more 
etringcnt ;  and  in  1882  a  law  was  passed  autliorizing  the  use  of 
temperance  text-books  in  the  coniuion  schools,  where  the 
jority  of  the  votci-s  in  the  district  should  favor  the  same.    More 
effective  provisions  for  the  enforcement  of  the  existing  law 
were  also  enacted. 

In  New  Vork  no  progress  was  made  in  either  year,  tliougb 
many  bills  were  introduced. 

In  New  Jcmey  a  general  local  option   bill  occupied  mtict*' 
time  in  the  Legislature  in  ISKl  and  1882.     lu  1882  it  pafiseJL- 
the  Senate  by  12  to  8,  but  wo  action  wa**  reached  in  the  lloum^ 

In  Peniisylvafiia,  in  1881,  a  bill  to  extend  the  general  lieena^ 
law  to  Allegheny  County  was  advocated  by  the  liquor  intere^t^ 
but  defeated  in  the  House  by  a  vote  of  88  to  73. 

In  Delaware,  in  1881,  a  local  option  law  passed  the  House  of 
Kepresentatives,  11  to  8,  which  the  Senate  killed ;  then  the 
Senate  passed  a  prohibitory  law,  whicli  was  defeated  in  the 
House.  The  defeat  of  the  local  option  bill  is  attribnted  to  the 
influence  of  United  States  Senator  Bayard,  at  the  instigation  of 
the  brewers'  connnittee  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

In  Maryland,  in  1881,  the  Legislature  passed  local  optioa 
bills  for  several  counties*,  under  which  elections  were  held,  Fe- 
sulting  in  decisive  majorities  for  prohibition  in  three  counties, 
80  that  ten  and  a  half  counties,  and  several  districts  in  other 
counties,  as  early  as  June,  1881*  were  under  prohibition* 
Great  improvement  in  sobriety  was  at  once  apparent.  In  1882 
local  option  bills  were  passed  for  three  more  entire  counties^, 
and  for  eleven  districts  in  other  counties,  so  that  more  than 
half  of  the  State  came  speedily  under  prohibition  through 
local  option.  An  effort  to  pass  a  State  local  option  law, 
remanding  the^e  counties  back  to  license  unless  the  entire 
State  was  carried   for  prohibition,  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of 
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to  21,  the  friends  of  temperance  opposing  it  The  tirBt 
hx^l  option  legislation  wins  attempted  in  1873,  and  it  is  Baid 
that  since  that  time  the  decrease  in  the  niiniher  of  prisoners 
in  the  penitentiary  has  steadily  kept  pace  with  the  extension 
of  local  prohihition. 

On  the  5th  of  December,  1882,  two  counties,  Howard  and 
Anne  Anindel,  in  the  latter  of  which  is  Aninipolis,  the  State 
capital,  voted  on  the  liiiestion  of  issniiig  licenses  ;  In  the  former 
the  majority  iigainst  license  was  S50,  in  the  latter  G24,  making 
fifteen  entire  counties  of  the  twenty-fonr  in  the  State,  and 
several  ilistrit^ts  in  other  counties,  now  under  jirohibidon. 

Early  in  1882  a  local  option  bill  passed  to  its  third  reading 
in  the  Virginia  House  of  Et^presentatives  by  a  vote  of  59  to 
23.  It  was  supported  by  petitions  froni  all  parts  of  the  State, 
representing  75,000  voters.  The  Inll  failed  to  come  to  a  vote 
in  the  Senate.  A  law  was  passed,  however,  changing  the  word 
"  shall "  to  **  may  *' in  the  license  law,  giving  the  judges  dis- 
criminating power  in  granting  licenses. 

In  Korth  Carolina,  in  1881,  the  lA*gislatnre  passed  an  abso- 
lute prohibitory  law  by  a  vote  of  46  to  15  in  the  House,  and 
32  to  10  in  the  Senate.  It  was  submitted  to  the  people,  and 
rejected  by  a  vote  of  48,370  for,  and  166,325  against.  The 
white  vote  was  about  er|nally  divided,  while  the  cMored  was 
almost  solid  for  license.  Large  sums  of  monej%  it  is  said,  were 
sent  into  the  State  hy  liquor  manufacturci-s  and  dealers,  to  be. 
used  among  tlic  pun^hasablc  votei's. 

In  South  Carolina,  in  1881  and  1882,  several  bills,  partly 
prohibitory  and  partly  local  option,  were  enacted,  and  the  rural 
portion  of  the  State  is  largely  under  prohibition. 

In  Georgia,  in  1882,  a  bill  was  passed  requiring  each  sakam 
keeper  to  register  his  name,  and  the  tax-collector  of  Ins  county 
to  at  once  collect  the  entire  year's  tax,  and  a  failure  is  pnnir^h- 
able  as  a  misdemeanor.  A  bill  for  general  local  option  was 
defeated  in  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  20  in  favor  to  19  against, 
23  being  a  constitutional  majority.  A  petition  six  Iiundred 
feet  long,  with  over  thirty  thousand  names,  was  presented  to 
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thv  Lugihilature.     More  tlL-iii  one-Juilf  of  tlie  State  is  under  pro- 
liiliitiun  fhrounrli  tlie  upemtion  of  the  lueal  option  law. 

In  1881  Alabama  was  tliorouglily  agitated  from  one  end  to 
tho  other  on  tlie  litjuor  c|iie&tion.  Absolute  proliibitorv  laws 
liavc  been  ado{>te<l  for  many  counties/  and  in  almost  every 
i»tli(T  (*ounty  nundjcrlees  Inlls  passed  for  smaller  districts;  &(► 
that  nearly  one  half  of  the  State  is  under  prohibition^ 
About  R*vt»nty  bills  were  k>c?al  prohibitory. 

In  Rorida  a  local  option  bill  pa^ed  the  Iloose  in  1581,  but 
was  defeated  in  the  Senate*  A  liill  passed  the  Senate  reqnus 
ing  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  registered  voters  of  the  elec- 
tion district  to  a  license ;  bnt  the  House  aniendetl  it,  and  the 
Senate  refused  to  concur.  The  Legislature  next  ycjir  passed 
tl»is  ]>i]b 

In  Tennessee  an  effort  to  repeal  the  *"  Four-mile  Law,'*  which 
pmbibited  the  side  of  liciuor  witldn  four  miles  of  any  chartered 
institution  of  learning  or  incorporated  town,  wag  defeated  by 
n  decisive  vote  in  1881.  A  large  number  of  charters  of  incor^ 
ponited  towns  were  repealed,  so  as  to  bring  the  localities  under 
the  operation  of  the  "  Four-mile  Law.*'  A  bill  was  also  piaeed 
by  a  lai-ge  majority  punishing,  by  a  tine  of  $200,  the  sale  of 
liquors  to  minors^  on  Sundays,  and  on  election  day&  A  local 
option  bill  was  defeated  in  the  House  by  a  rote  of  S4  to  29, 
lacking  four  votes  of  the  neoeseary  number  to  pass  a  bill.  In 
ISSi  a  strong  effort  was  made  to  repeal  the  "Four-inile  taw,** 
bnt  it  failed. 

In  Kentucky  a  strong  Sunday  law  was  adopted  by  the  Legis- 
lattiro  ill  18SL  making  it  unlawful  to  sell,  give,  oi    '  of 

spirituous,  Tinoua,  or  malt  liqitors  on  Sunday.     A  ^        _      l^m 
is  being  made  for  a  coustimtioiud  amendmeiiL     In  ISSd  the 
Legislature  \oX^\  ilown  a  generjil  local  optioit  law.  but  the  ImI  I 
Legislature  pa^^^l  01  local  pitdubitoiy  bilk  against  the  sale  of  ] 
liquors  in  as  many  loealif  ieat 
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of  the  National  Temperance  Society  were  widely  circulated. 
A  law  was  pjissed  in  1882  providing  that  when  a  ma'Jjority  of 
*' adult  inhabitants  residing  within  three*  miles  of  any  school- 
house,  academy,  college,  univei-sity,  or  other  institution  of 
learning "  shall  petition  against  the  sale  of  liquor,  it  shall  be 
prohibited,  and  "  that  females  shall  be  competent  to  petition." 
In  September,  1882,  62  of  the  74  counties  voted  against  license. 

In  Mississippi  a  local  option  law  pjissed  the  Lower  House  in 
1882,  but  failed  in  the  Senate.  The  "Pint  Law*'  was  re- 
pealed. 

In  1882,  in  Ohio,  the  "  Pond  Bill,"  which  imposes  a  tax  on 
saloons  of  §100  to  $300,  was  adopted  by  the  House,  55  to  40, 
and  by  the  Senate,  17  to  15,  and  has  raised  a  violent  stonn 
among  the  brewers  and  distillers  all  over  the  State.  A  strong 
amendment  to  ''  the  Sunday  law "  was  also  adopted  in  the 
Senate,  17  to  12,  and  was  concurred  in  by  the  House.  This 
made  the  law  a  very  stringent  one,  and  exasperated  the  entire 
liquor  fraternity,  which  desires  perfect  immunity,  especially  on 
the  Sabbath-day.  Tliis  bill  was  declared  unconstitutional  by 
the  Supreme  Court.  The  Legislature,  in  1883,  passed  two 
forms  of  constitutional  amendments,  one  license  and  the  other 
prohibition,  and  submitted  them  to  the  popular  vote.' 

In  Indiana,  in  1881,  a  new  local  option  bill  was  petitioned 
for  by  200,000  citizens,  but  it  was  defeated  in  the  Senate  by 
three  votes. 

Louisiana  has  a  local  option  law  imder  which  many  parishes, 
in  1881,  voted  no  license  with  good  results. 

In  Illinois,  in  1881,  a  bill  chilled  the  "  Hind's  Bill"  was  intro- 
duced into  the  Legislature,  pro\^ding  that  no  license  shall  be 
granted  except  on  petition  of  a  majority  of  the  registered 
residents  of  any  town  or  city,  male  or  female,  over  twenty-one 
years  of  age ;  but  the  bill  did  not  pass.  A  high  license  bill 
hajB  since  been  passed. 

Wisconsin,  in  1881,  passed  a  law  known  as  the  "  Antitreat 

'  Now  two  miles.  '  It  received  over  300,000  votes,  but  failed. 
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Bill/*  The  bill  prc>vide<l  that  aiiy  |ier?oii  found*  either  dir&cUjj 
4>r  indii'#cth\  treating  or  pujing  for  drinks  ^oold  be  deeti 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanon  eta  Jndge  MaDory  has  mnot  dr- 
cljin?d  iIr'*  law  unconstitutionaL 

111   )nnncsota«   in   1881,   a  bill   propo€^iiig  a  eoDstknt 
amoEidment^  givitig  women  the  right  to  vote  on  all 
pettaining  to  tlie  mannfaetniB  and  sale  of  intoxieatiiig  drii 
vaa  deleated,  51  to  53,    Si»ee  tbm  a  school  law 
pwaed  making  it  oominilBorT  to  leadi  die  nature  and  effeela^ 
aloobolic  liqtion  upon  the  human  systeoL 

In  Nehras^ka,  in  1  SSI,  the  he^ittam  adopted  a 
lifr&^e  law.  whieh  m|nires  tUOOCI  fees  in  citka  of  10^000 1 
upwardL  and  foOO  for  licensee  in  dtieB  and  mmnt  with 
ItViHM  tnhahttanl&    Sakxin  bepeia  wn  in  gin  9ifi» 
and  bo  ami 
tM  forbidden*    Ko 
are  i^iitned  to  iMp  an  aeeannt  of  nli,ii»  n  wegiaMm  €if  i 


of  die 
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it  has  attracted  very  general  attention,  and  received  great 
favor.  A  prohibitory  amendment*  to  the  Constitutron  of  the 
State  h^^  been  sought  as  a  basis  for  prohibitory  statutes,  to 
make  them  secure  against  temporary  fluctuations,  and  also 
against  adverse  legal  decisions. 

The  first  movement  of  this  kind  took  place  in  the  State  of 
Kansas. 

The  resolution  for  a  constitutional  prohibitory  amendment 
was  introduced  into  the  Kansas  Senate,  February  8,  1879,  by 
Senator  Hamlin.  On  the  2l6t  of  February  the  resolution  was 
adopted — ^j^eas,  37 ;  nays,  0 ;  not  voting,  2 ;  absent,  1.  On  the 
5th  day  of  March  the  resolution  passed  the  House — ^yeas,  88  ; 
nays,  32 ;  absent,  8 ;  not  voting,  1.  The  resolution  having  re- 
ceived two  thirds  of  the  votes  of  all  the  membere,  it  was,  ac- 
cording to  its  terms,  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  people  of  the 
State,  November  2,  1880,  with  the  following  result — for  the 
amendment,  92,302;  against  the  amendment,  84,304;  ma- 
jority, 7,998. 

Having  been  approved  by  the  people,  it  was  duly  proclaimed 
the  law  of  the  State.  The  Legislature,  which  assembled  the 
following  winter,  enacted  a  statutory  law  to  carry  out  and  en- 
force the  principles  of  the  amendment,  with  the  following 
votes :  Senate — yeas,  32 ;  nays,  7 ;  House — yeas,  100  ;  nays, 
23  ;  absent  or  not  voting,  14. 

'  Tho  method  of  amending  State  Constitutions  vaiies.  Hon.  S.  D.  Hastings,  of 
Minnesota,  presents  tho  following  summary  of  these  various  methods : 

To  amend  the  Constitutions  of  Ahibama,  Califoniia,  Colorado,  niinois,  Kansas, 
Lonisiana,  Maine,  Mas«iehuaett.s,  [in  Musi^iichusettn  the  favorable  action  of  two  Le^asla- 
tmwi  18  necesisary,]  Michigan,  Mississippi,  Texas,  and  West  Virginia,  the  proposed 
amendment  must  be  submitted  by  a  two  thirds  vote  of  one  Legislature,  and  then  jro  to 
the  people  for  ratifioation.  To  amend  the  Constitutions  of  Arkansa**,  Minnesota,  and 
MiBsoari,  the  projwsed  amendment  must  be  submitted  by  a  miyority  vote  of  one  Legis- 
lature. To  amend  the  Constitutions  of  Indiana,  Iowa,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, Oregon,  Rhode  Island,  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin,  the  proposed  amendment 
moat  be  submitted  by  a  majority  vote  of  two  successive  Legislatures,  and  then  adopted 
liy  a  minority  vote  of  the  people,  except  in  Rhode  Island,  where  a  three  fifths  vote  is 
required  to  adopt  In  Georgia,  Florida.  Nevada,  and  South  Carolina,  the  proposed 
anmidment  must  pass  two  successive  Lcjfi'*l"turos  by  a  two  thirds  vote  before  it  goes 
tDtba  people,     in  South  Caroliim,  however,  the  second  vote  in  the  Legislature  must 
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The  (*onstitutionalitj  of  tlie  law  wiits  iiiiiueiiiately  contested, 
hut  it  was  fully  vindiejited  in  tlie  courts  hy  the  unanimous 
ilecifiion  of  tlie  judges.  From  tJie  first  Governor  John  P,  St 
John  lia.s  heen  identiiicd  with  the  movement,  Kpeaking  in  it« 
sui>port  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  in  many  other  8tate8.  In 
1883  a  proposition  was  introduced  into  the  Kansiiis  Legislature 
to  resubmit  the  prohibitory  amendment  to  the  people;  but  the 
measure  was  defeated  by  51  ye;is  to  61^  nays  in  the  Mouse,  and 
13  yeas  to  25  nays  in  the  Senate, 

Iowa  soon  followed,  passing  the  amendment  through  two 
suceessive  Lesrislatures,  The  vote  in  1882  was;  Ilouse— 65 
yeas,  24  nays ;  Senate — 35  yeas,  11  nays.  On  the  27rh  of  Jane, 
1882,  it  was  submitted  to  the  popular  vote,  and  accepted  by  an 
immense  nvdjority—/or  the  ameudraeiit,  155,436  ;  ayalii^it^ 
125,677 ;  majority,  20,759.  Soon  after  a  test  ciise  was  raised, 
carried  to  the  courts,  and  the  amendment  was  declared  l»y  the 
Supreme  Court  null  and  void.  The  decision  was  not  predi- 
cated upon  any  ofjjectiou  to  the  principle  of  prohibition,  but 
upon  tedmiciil  and  clerical  defects  in  the  records  made  of  its 
passage  in  the  Legiskture. 

In  Indiana  the  prohibitory  amendment  passed  through  the 
Legislature  of  1882  with  the  necessary  vote.  In  1883  it  was 
again  adopted  by  the  House,  56  to  36,  but  was  defeated  in  the 
Senate,  23  to  25, 


bf}  nflcr  tho  uinetidiiient  haa  been  pnssed  u[>on  by  tliG  voters.  In  Marylaud,  Nebraska,  ^ 
North  Caroliim,  afid  *)hio»  a  three  fll\h«  vote  ofotie  Legiftlftturp  can  submit  an  amend- 
ment^ and  U  tiuu  tJnin  Iw  adoi^rted  by  a  mnjonly  of  ttie  people,  lu  Coimecticut  an 
Aincridmciit  iini.Nt  be  prop4i8ed  by  tht:  Houac  of  Keprescntatives^  iipppovod  by  »  two 
ifnixJU^  votii  of  ihe  inucxx^tdmig  Le^jiwltttuiVt  and  tlic^n  sent  to  the  towns  to  be  mtilied* 
til  Delaware  an  !in]<^ndJiioiit  mmt  l>c  proponed  by  u  two  thirtlB  vote  <if  the  LegUUture, 
luul,  iifhr  having  been  extensively  published^  mtiSed  by  a  three  fourths  vote  of  tbo 
iiucccediog  Legl'^latun?,  when  it  becomc^^  a  pait  of  the  Constitution  without  ft  vole  of 
tlie  pLOple.  In  Tennc-^ee  it  require'*  ft  mnjonty  vote  of  one  Lci^^iskturc  and  a  two 
thirds  vote  of  the  Huocceding  one  ti»  submit  mi  fimendTijent,  wbeo  ii  miyority  of  the 
jieople  iidopls,  lu  \Vnnoiit  an  amendoient  cun  be  subtnitttvl  by  the  Council  of  (7en- 
•or«,  And  then  julopted  by  n  convention  culled  for  the  purptosc.  In  New  HBitipahirt 
An  imiiudment  nui:*t  be  >ubiiijttcd  by  n  Cfinvotiti'in»  «nd  ndopted  by  %  two  thirds  vote 
of  the  })eo|.)le.  tii  Kentucky  the  Uon^^titution  am  only  be  uinouded  by  a  ooavendoii 
viiUed  for  tlie  pui'ixiae. 
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In  Connecticut,  in  1882,  the  amendment  passed  the  House 
by  a  vote  of  140  to  20.  This  year  it  was  defeated  by  a  vote 
in  the  House  of  83  yeas,  115  nays — 82  Republicans  voting  for 
it,  and  46  against  it.  All  the  Democrats  but  two  voting 
against  it. 

In  Wisconsin,  in  1878,  15,000  persons  petitioned  for  consti- 
tutional prohibition ;  in  1879,  40,000 ;  in  1880,  100,000 ;  and 
in  1881,  a  still  larger  number.  In  the  Legislature,  in  1881,  the 
vote  stood — House,  51  yeas,  39  nays,  not  the  necessary  two 
thirds.  This  year  the  majority  vote  in  the  Assembly  was 
against  the  amendment. 

In  Pennsylvania,  in  1881,  it  passed  the  House  by  109  to  59, 
but  failed  in  the  Senate.  This  year  the  amendment  was  intro- 
duced again.  But  the  committee  to  which  it  was  referred 
added  a  clause  providing  that  compensation  shall  be  paid  to  all 
persons  who  o\m  buildings  where  liquor  is  licensed,  which  was 
strongly  opposed  by  the  prohibitionists.  An  effort  to  strike 
out  the  compensation  clause  was  defeated,  77  to  110;  then  the 
amended  bill  was  killed  in  the  House,  27  to  151,  liquor  men 
and  prohibitionists  voting  against  it. 

In  New  Jersey,  in  1883,  the  Senate  adopted  the  amendment, 
11  to  10 ;  but  it  was  defeated  in  the  House,  27  to  29. 

In  Michigan,  in  1881,  the  amendment  received  in  the  House 
f>3  yeas  for  to  33  against ;  and  in  the  Senate  21  for  to  10  against. 
This  year  the  amendment  was  petitioned  for  by  a  large  con- 
stituency and  received,  in  the  Senate.  20  yeas  to  11  nays; 
in  the  House,  57  yeas  to  36  nays,  not  the  necessary  two 
thirds. 

In  Maine  the  constitutional  amendment  was  adopted  by  91 
yeas  to  30  nays  in  the  House,  and  22  yeas  and  2  nays  in  the 
Senate. 

In  Vermont  the  amendment  failed  through  a  complication 
which  arose  over  the  question  of  cider. 

In  Maasachusetts  the  amendment  was  defeated  by  83  yeas, 
115  nays — 82  Republicans  voting  in  favor  and  46  against,  and 
all  but  two  of  the  Democrats  voting  against  it. 
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In  New  York  it  was  defeated  by  the  following  vote :  House, 
42  veas,  54  nays ;  Senate,  13  yeas,  IS  nays. 

In  Nebniska,  in  1882,  it  was  defeated  by  49  to  28,  lacking 
two  votes.     In  18B3  it  was  again  defeated. 

In  Ohio,  in  1S82,  tbe  amen dii lent  passed  the  Honse,  77  to 
16;  but  failed  in  the  Senate,  2(1  to  II,  lackincr  three  votes. 
Ill  1883  the  Legislature  passed  two  propositions  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  people,  one  for  a  license  regulation,  and  the  other 
for  absolute  prohibition. 

In  Illinois,  in  1882,  the  amendment  received  66  votes  for  to 
51  against  in  the  HousCj  and  1C>  to  21  in  the  Senate.  In  1883 
no  action  was  taken. 

In  Missouri,  in  1882,  it  was  defeated  by  65  yeas  to  62  nays 
in  the  Honse.     In  1883  the  vote  was  59  to  68. 

In  West  Virginia,  in  1881,  the  amendment  i*eceived  40  votes 
for  to  20  against  in  the  House,  lacking  only  four  votes.  In 
1883  it  received  49  to  14  in  tbe  House,  but  was  defeated  in  the 
Senate,  15  to  11,  18  affirmative  votes  being  needed. 

In  Texas,  in  1881,  it  piu^sed  the  Senatii  23  to  7,  and  failed  in 
tbe  Honse,  51  to  34,  laeking  seven  votes.  In  the  1883  Legisla- 
ture it  was  defeated  in  the  House,  56  to  34,  71  affinnative  votes 
being  nee4?ssary. 

In  Arkansas,  in  1881,  the  House  voted  66  for  to  17  against; 
but  the  Senate  refused  to  concur. 

In  Minnesota,  in  1883,  the  amendment  was  defeated,  38  yeas 
to  4S>  nays. 

In  Oregon  the  amendment  passed  both  branches  of  the  Legis- 
lature, in  1883,  by  a  vote  of  52  to  6  in  the  Honse  and  18  to 
10  in  the  Senate.  It  must  pass  another  Legislature,  and  then 
receive  a  majority  of  the  popular  vote. 

The  surprise  is  not  that  this  measure  has  been  defeated  in 
so  many  Legislatures,  but  that  so  radical  a  proposition  has 
received  such  large  votes  at  so  earl}'  a  period  in  its  history. 
The  common  sense  and  the  best  instincts  of  the  people  are 
with  tbe  measure,  and  the  best  jurisprudence,  political  economy, 
meiliral  science  and  pliikmthrupy,  point  unerringly  to  it     The 
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best  civilization  of  the  age  demands  it.  Unless  the  wheels  of 
progress  are  reversed,  which  we  cannot  think,  the  next  two  or 
three  decades  will  witness  the  triumph  of  constitutional  pro- 
hibition, and  the  abolition  of  the  drink  saloon,  as  a  gross  anach- 
ronism of  the  age,  no  longer  to  be  tolerated.  The  movement 
may  not  be  witliout  tidal  ebbs ;  but  there  will  also  be  sure  and 
advancing  tidal  flows,  sweeping  on  over  larger  areas  to  ultimate 
success. 

Nor  has  the  effort  for  constitutional  prohibition  been  con- 
fined to  the  individual  States.  Two  joint  resolutions  were  in- 
troduced into  the  United  States  Senate  during  the  first  session 
of  the  Forty-Seventh  Congress,  one  by  Senator  Plumb,  of 
Kansas,  and  the  other  by  Senator  Blair,  of  New  Hampshire, 
proposing  prohibitory  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  These  propositions  have  not  yet  been  reached, 
but  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
liabor. 

In  the  advocacy  of  constitutional  prohibition,  Mrs.  J.  Ellen 
Foster,  of  Iowa,  has  been  pre-eminently  conspicuous.  Visiting 
all  pai-ts  of  the  country,  immense  audiences  have  been  power- 
fully swayed  by  her  pungent  wit,  brilliant  eloquence,  and  con- 
vincing argument. 

SOME  WEIGHTY  OPINIONS, 

of  eminent  jurists,  statesmen,  and  other  gentleman  in  high  po- 
sitions in  regard  to  the  liquor  traflic,  and  the  right  and  pro- 
priety of  prohibition,  given  during  this  period,  deserve  a  place 
in  this  connection,  as  showing  the  tendency  of  the  best  and 
highest  thought  on  tliis  vital  question. 
Hon.  Henry  Wilson,  in  1867,  said  : 

Upon  the  statute  book  of  Massachusetts  is  a  law  forbidding  the  sale  of 
liquors  as  a  beverage ;  she  is  now  asked  to  license,  regulate,  protect,  and 
make  respectable  the  sale  of  that  which  causes  the  vice,  which  extinguishes 
reason,  and  is  the  arch-abomination  of  our  natures.  I  meet  this  demand 
for  a  license  law  to  sell  liquor  in  Massachusetts  with  a  prompt,  peremp- 
tory, and  emphatic  no  I  I  would  as  soon  vote  to  repeal  the  Constitutional 
Amendment  that  made  slavery  forever  im|x>ssible  in  America,  as  I  would 
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to  repeal  the  prohibitory  liquor  law  and  establish  a  license  law  in  this 
State.  The  present  law  may  fail;  it  may  not  be  executed;  it  may  be 
stricken  from  the  statute  book.  But,  whatever  may  come,  in  (Jod's  namb 
SPARK  Massachusetts  from  a  licensk  law!  Spare  us  the  guilt  and 
shame  of  authorizing  by  a  ^lassachusetts  law  any  man  to  put  a  bottle  to 
the  lips  of  his  neighbor.  .  .  . 

Judge  Paxoii,  of  Philadelphia,  in  1872,  said : 

The  present  proportions  of  this  evil  are  a])palling.  There  are  few  i)0- 
sitions  where  its  extent  can  be  so  fully  seen  as  on  tliis  bench.  The  sin 
and  misery  of  which  it  is  the  oc(tasion,  the  desolate  homes,  the  broken 
hearts,  and  the  public  demoralization,  are  constantly  passing  before  us  in 
a  frightful  panorama.  TJure  can  Ite  no  change  for  the  letter  iuuler  the 
present  license  system. 

Governor  Talbot,  of  Miu«^saehu8etts,  said  : 

When  I  think  of  the  victims  to  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  every 
village  of  the  commonwealth;  when  I  study  the  great  field  over  which 
our  Board  of  State  Charities  has  su|wrvision ;  when  I  consider  our  alms- 
houses, and  hospitals,  and  homes  for  the  fallen  and  friendless;  when  I 
look  into  our  jails,  and  work -houses,  and  houses  of  correction,  and  the 
State-prison ;  and  when  I  try  to  compute  the  losses  and  charges  upon  all 
our  indiLstries  by  reason  of  imperfect  labor,  and  the  taxes  for  the  support 
of  these  institutions  for  rt»formation  and  punishment,  my  judgment  un- 
4}ualifiedly  condemns,  and  my  heart  and  my  manhood  rebel  against,  any 
system  that  would  permit  the  great  source  of  all  wrong  and  misery  and 
crime  to  exist  by  authority  of  the  commonwealth.  My  convictions  against 
the  policy  of  such  a  system  are  too  solenm  and  resistless  for  me  to  hesitiite 
in  doing  the  duty  laid  uiM)n  me. 

Governor  Eulloek,  while  Chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee in  tlie  ^lassaehusetts  House  of  Representatives,  in 
18G1,  said  : 

It  may  be  taken  to  In*  the  solemnly-declarod  judgment  of  the  |K»ople  of 
the  commonwealth,  that  the  prineipU'  of  licensing  the  traffic  in  intoxicat- 
ing drinks  as  a  beverage,  and  thus  giving  legal  sanction  to  that  which  is 
regjirded  in  itself  an  evil,  is  no  longer  admissible  in  morals  or  in  legisla- 
tion. The  li(;ense  system,  formerly  in  operation,  was  the  source  of  insol- 
uble embarrassments  among  casuists,  legislators,  courts,  and  juries.  A 
return  to  it  would  re-open  an  agitation  long  since  happily  put  to  re.st:  it 
would  invade  the  moral  convictions  of  great  numbers  of  our  people;  it 
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i»rould  revive  the  opprobrium  which  public  sentiment  always  adjudges  to 
a  monopoly  established  by  law,  rendered  all  the  more  intense  by  the  of- 
fensive nature  of  the  business  thus  supported  by  the  sanction  and  protec- 
tion of  the  Legislature. 

Hon.  Judge  Pitman,*  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Massachusetts, 
speaking  of  the  liquor  law  of  that  State,  adopted  in  1855,  says : 

It  has  stood  the  sharpest  test  of  judicial  criticism.  In  the  hundreds  of 
-cases  thiit  have  been  taken  up  on  questions  of  law  before  the  highest 
tribunal  of  the  State,  there  has  been  found  only  a  single  and  incidental 
effect,  which  was,  however,  substantially  remedied  by  the  general  pro- 
visions of  law.  Nor  has  the  statute  been  found  difficult  to  work  intelli- 
^ntly  and  efficiently.  Its  enemies  being  judges,  it  is  a  well-constructed 
machine. 

Ex-Governor  Van  Zandt,  of  Ehode  Island,  at  a  temperance 
meeting  at  Rocky  Point,  in  1877,  gave  the  following  account 
of  how  he  became  a  prohibitionist: 

I  sat  in  your  Senate  chamber  as  its  temporary  presiding  officer.  By  edu- 
<'ation,  by  association,  I  was  naturally  conservative.  I  doubted  the  influ- 
ence and  benefit  of  so-called  **  sumptuary  "  legislation,  because  I  had  been 
brought  up  in  that  school.  But,  my  friends,  in  one  moment,  .  .  .  when 
the  so-called  prohibitory  law  of  this  State  was  before  our  General  Assem- 
bly for  its  action,  my  mind  acted.  It  wjis  a  tie  vote  upon  the  |)oatponement 
of  the  law  until  the  January  session,  and  the  clerk  handed  me  the  roll  of 
the  House,  for  which  I  was  entirely  and  utterly  unprepared,  and  an- 
nounced that  it  was  a  tie  vote,  and  the  whole  thing  marvelously  and 
magically  and  wondrously  rested  upon  me.  The  burden  was  pressed  on 
my  shoulders.  My  mind  moved  with  almost  inconceivable  rapidity,  and 
41  train  of  thought  something  hke  this  passed  before  me  like  a  weird 
panorama.  I  looked  back  to  the  days  of  my  youth,  and  I  saw  those  who 
started  out  with  life  full  of  bloom  and  promise  and  happiness  fallen  at 
my  side,  the  victims  of  this  great  and  terrible  Moloch ;  I  saw  society  dis- 
organized and  deranged ;  I  saw  men  who  honestly  and  with  Christian 
faithfulness  lifted  their  hearts  and  aspirations  to  God,  and  they  were 
dragged  down  into  the  mud  and  slime  and  filth  of  corruption  and  degra- 
clation  by  this  same  power;  T  saw  the  fairest  happiness  of  woman  soiled 
•Aod  ruined;  I  saw  little  children  pauperized  and  ignorant  and  degraded. 

And  it  occurred  to  me,  sir.  What  has  produced  all  this  ?    What  is  the 
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leading  cause  that  has  ereatoil  it  ?  And  thvT*>  was  nnu  <ir#  tii!iig  t^t 
I  could  «?e.  Every  thing  pointed  right  at  this  ouc  element  io  social 
life,  intoxicating  spirita;  and  I  nuide  up  my  mind,  if  by  my  vote  I  could 
experimentally,  at  any  rate*  test  that  law,  I  would  cast  it  against  the 
postptmemeut  of  tlmt  law.  And  I  did  so,  and  never  regreited  it»  By 
that  vot€,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  stand  or  I  fall. 


EX-GOVERNOR  BROWN  ON  PROIirBITIONJ 

IToiK  B.  Gratz  Brown,  of  Missouri,  formerly  Governor  of 
that  8t;ito,  and  iilso  llnite<l  States  Senator,  and  candidate  for 
Vice-President  upon  the  ticket  with  lionice  Greeley,  in  1872, 
publislied  a  letter  of  nmcli  political  signlticauce,  in  which 
he  says : 

The  way  to  make  snre  of  all  the  ground  which  \3  gained  in  any  great 
mf)ral  revolution  is  to  destroy  the  agencies  of  immomlity,  reaction,  and 
aeductitm  as  you  go  along.  Leave  no  anuod  foe  t>ehind.  In  this  matter 
of  Temperance  Reform  it  is  essential,  (lose  up  the  saloons  that  invite  to 
the  social  glam.  Make  it  unlawful  to  jniblicly  vend  intoxicating  liquor 
tuider  any  pretense.  Bend  the  dram -^sliop  keepers  at  once  to  making  a 
living  in  other  calling  a  thai  are  not  harmful  to  the  public.  Correct  pub- 
lic sentiment  as  you  go  along  by  striking  examples  of  the  reprobation  it 
h  intended  thereafter  to  visit  u]>on  such  callings.  Do  these  thing?;,  and 
do  them  thoroughly,  aud  of  the  one  thousand  men  who  have  donned  the 
red  ribbon,  or  the  blue,  you  will  find  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  will  join  again  in  your  procession*  and  hold 
the  fort.  But  to  do  this  requires  the  amending  of  the  laws,  the  re- 
vision of  the  statutes,  the  correcting  of  local  charters,  the  invocation,  in 
short,  of  the  power  of  the  Htate,  and  that  is  politica.  It  is  idle  to  think 
about  it  in  any  other  light. 

THE  RIGHT  OF  PROFITBITION.* 

The  right  of  a  Legislature  of  a  State  to  pai^s  prohibitory 
Iii[Uor  laws  has  been  atlirmed  liy  the  Saprcme  Conrt  of  tlie 
United  States.  It  appears  that  fifty  years  ago  the  Ma^achu- 
eetts  Legislature  incorporated  a  company  to  inannfactnre  beer. 
It  was  claimed  by  the  com]>any  in  question  tliat  enbsequent 
legii^lation  interfering  with  its   market   for  beer  caused  it  to 

*  From  "  The  Nutioiiat  Tempenmco  Advocate."  •  Ibid 
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Buffer  loss.  Tlie  Supi-eme  Court  of  Massachusetts  sustained  the 
action  uf  tlie  Legii^lature  as  coustitutioiial,  and  an  appeal  was 
taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Utiited  States.  The  de- 
cision, rendered  in  1878  by  Justice  Bradley,  affirmed,  in  very 
distinct  and  unmistakable  teruis,  the  right  of  a  State  to  enact 
laws  *' prohibiting  the  maunfacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors."     It  declared : 

If  the  public  safety  or  thu  public  morals  require  the  diBContinuance  of 
any  maoufjicttire  or  traffic,  the  hand  of  the  Lefrislature  cannot  be  stayed 
from  providing  for  its  discontinuance  by  any  incidental  inconvenience 
which  iDdividualii  or  corporations  may  suffer.  All  righU  are  held  mt*jeet 
to  the  p<}lke  p^wer  &/  the  8t4tte, 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  property  actually  in  exist4?nce,  and  in 
which  the  rig-ht  of  the  owBer  haR  become  vested,  may  Iw  taken  for  the 
public  good  without  due  compensation.  Bat  we  infer  that  the  liquor 
in  this  case  [as  in  a  former  case]  was  not  in  existence  when  the 
liquor  law  of  Massachusetts  was  passed.  Had  the  plalntiiT  in  error 
relied  on  the  existence  of  the  property  prior  to  the  law,  it  behooved 
it  to  show  that  fact,  Bui  no  such  fact  is  shown^  and  no  such  point  is 
taken » 

The  plaintiff  in  error  takes  the  ground  that,  being  a  corporation,  it  has 
a  right,  by  contract,  to  manufacture  and  sell  beer  forever,  notwithstand- 
ing, and  in  spite  of,  any  exigencies  which  may  occur  in  the  morals  or  the 
health  of  the  community  requiring  such  manufacture  to  cease.  We  do  not 
m  under»UiTid  the  ri*jh(^  of  iJie  ptalrdiff.  The  Legislature  had  no  power  to 
confer  any  i»trh  rvjhU. 

Whatever  differences  of  opinion  may  cxint  as  to  the  extent  and  bound- 
aries of  the  police  jKJWer,  and  however  difficult  it  may  be  to  render  a  sat- 
isfactory definition  of  it,  there  soems  to  Ije  no  doubt  that  itdoea  e;etend  to 
the  pratection  of  the  Ik&t^  healthy  and  propm^tij  of  tft^  eitizene^  and  to  the 
pretention  of  good  order  ami  the  puUie  moraln.  The  Legislature  cannot^ 
by  any  contract,  divest  itself  of  the  power  to  provide  for  these  objects. 
ITiey  belong  emphatically  to  that  class  of  objects  which  demands  the 
application  of  the  maxim,  mlm  poptH  mtprema  ler..  And  they  are  to  l>e 
attained  and  provided  for  by  such  appropriate  means  ai*  the  legislative 
discretion  may  devise.  That  discretion  can  no  more  be  bargained  away 
than  the  power  itself. 

Since  we  have  already  held  [in  a  former  case]  that  as  a  measure  of 
police  regidation,  looking  to  the  preservation  of  public  morals,  a  State 
law  proliihiting  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  is  not 
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repugnunt  to  tiay  cslfttiaB  of  the  ConBtitutiim  of  the  United  BUitee^  «#| 
noihhig  in  the  present  ea§B  tha^  ean  offord  any  aufficieiit  ground  for  x 
ifiQ  the  deemon  qf  the  Suprmne  Cmri  of  MaMOchmeUe, 

JXJBGE  WESTBKOOK  UPON  THE  LIQUOR  THAPT'ia" 

Judge  Westbrook,  in  a  charge  to  the  Grand  Jury  of  the 
ITlfiter  County  (N.  Y.)  Oyer  and  Terminer,  in  1879,  made  a 
powerfid  arraignment  of  the  liquor  traffic,  from  which  we  quote 
as  follows : 

No  practice  tend^t  more  to  the  violation  and  breaking  of  all  law  than 
the  hubit  of  drinking.  It  is  useless  to  talk  tibi>ui  U.  If  yoii  liave  eyes 
you  r4in  see  it.  If  you  have  ears  you  can  hear  it.  Aiid  yet,  sitratigc  to 
say,  it  is  almost  iraposnible  so  to  quicken  the  consciences  of  grand  juroni 
that  they  will  see  that  these  laws  wliich  regulate  the  sale  uf  liquors  are 
enforced.  \Vliy  is  this  so  ?  la  thi.H  traffic  beyond  the  law  ?  Is  this  bu&i« 
ne^  something  which  the  law  cannot  reach  imd  cannot  control  ?  Am  you 
rt  merchant  ?  Yon  expect  to  observe  the  law  in  your  pursuits.  Are  yuu 
n  farmer  ?  You  obey  the  mandates  of  the  law.  Every  avocation  every- 
where is  governed  and  controlled  by  the  law;  but,  strange  to  say,  this 
traffic  ilauntti  itsSL^f  right  in  the  very  teeth  iind  eyes  of  justice,  and  justice 
seems  to  be  paralyzed  in  its  presence — paralyzed  in  it«  presence,  when  all 
the  evils  of  this  traffic  are  before  us  continually,  and  when  we  know  that 
of  all  the  evils  with  which  the  land  is  afflicted,  it  ia  the  greatest  curse 
wluch  exists  and  rests  upon  it. 

In  sentencing  a  prisoner  convicted  of  the  crime  of  arson, 
committed  under  the  influence  of  strong  drink,  Judge  West- 
brook  took  occasion  to  say : 

For  myself,  I  am  prepared  to  say,  and  do  say,  that  I  am  opposed  to  al! 
dealing  in  intoxicating  drinks  under  any  and  every  form.  The  bar  shall 
not,  with  my  countenance,  tempt  men  to  niin  and  crime,  whether  it  V>e  in 
the  gikled  tavern  or  the  filthy  corner  grocery.  Looking  above  for  help. 
I  pledge  my  official  and  personal  action  against  it,  and  invite  the  co* 
operation  and  the  prayers  of  all  God-fearing  men  and  women  in  the  same 
direction. 

The  "  Physio-Medical  Recorder,"  of  Cincinnati,  in  a  tliought- 
fid  article,  Bays : 
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The  **  liquor  interest  "  i»  ra|)iclly  growiu*^  iuto  a  moral  ftiif!  phY*<i('ul 
blight  to  our  country.  On  oue  hand  it  corrupts  mid  eudiiugers  our  polit- 
ical liberties.  On  the  other  hand  it  bears  down  true  hearts,  bright  mindg, 
8troiT|^  bodies,  nud  throwf^  them  as  wreekH  upon  society.  No  person  so 
dcL'ply  knowM  and  underMtands  the  extent  of  ihh  blijxht  a»  the  pliysician. 
And  no  one  so  well  as  he  under^tundsi  that  tampering  with  mild  drinks  v* 
concentrated  folly,  and  that  any  attempt  at  '*  regulating"  the  tratfic  h 
little  short  of  public  idiocy.  Corponitious  have  but  one  ** regulation^* 
Against  the  eneroachraentH  of  yellow  fever.  They  do  not  licence  certain 
veaaela  to  import,  it  from  New  Orleaiii*  and  Grenada  to  Vicki^burg  and 
Memphis,  and  so  make  the  disease  eminenlly  '*  resiiccta!>le. 7'  Quarantine 
regulations  make  a  clean  Bweep  of  it,  and  protect  the  healthy  citizens  by 
the  t(/Ud  prohibit i/m  of  infected  vessels.  In  a  like  iweeping  manner 
should  it  protect  decent  peojile  and  the  rising  generation  from  tin*  fatal 
liquor  contaminatiun.  While  himumlycHnng  for  the  di^seaned  bodies  and 
fiouls  of  those  now  stricken  down  with  drink,  let  the  fatal  supply  be 
gtopi>ed  by  a  moral  tjuarantine  that  shall  enforce  iotul  prohihithiK 

IIoiL  Tliotoas  M.  Cooley,  LL.D,,  one  of  the  Justices  of  tlie 
Supreme  Cj>iirt  of  Michigan,  and  Juj  Professor  of  Law  in  the 
Michigan  University,  in  his  great  work  on  '*  Constitutional 
Limitations,"  '  now  the  leading  standai^d  nuthority  on  snch  ques- 
tiouB,  Bays : 

Those  statutes  which  regulate  or  altogether  prohibit  the  sale  of  intoxi- 
cating drinkft  a.**  a  beverage  have  also  been,  by  some  persona,  supposed  to 
conflict  with  the  Federal  Constitution,  8uch  of  these,  liowever»  as  as- 
sume to  rcgiiliitf*  only^  and  to  pn:*liiljit  ^aies  by  other  persons  than  those 
who  should  l>e  licensed  by  the  public  authorities,  bave  not  suggested  any 
serious  question  of  constitutional  power.  They  are  but  the  ordinary 
police  regulations,  such  as  the  State  may  make  in  respect  to  all  classes 
of  tradeor  emjiloyment.  But  those  which  undertake  altogether  to  pro- 
hibit the  manufacture  and  nale  of  intoxicating  drinks  as  a  beverage  have 
been  assailed  as  violating  express  provisions  of  the  national  Constitution, 
and  also  aa  subversive  of  fundamental  right^i,  and  therefore  not  within 
the  grant  of  legislative  |M>wer, 

That  legislation  of  this  kind  was  void,  so  far  as  it  affected  im|»orted 
liquors,  or  ^tuch  as  might  l)e  introduceil  from  one  State  into  another,  be- 
cause in  conflict  with  the  power  of  Congress  over  commerce,  was  strongly 
urged  ID  the  license  eases  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States; 
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but  that  view  did  not  obtiua  the  asseat  of  the  cotut.  The  majority  of 
the  court  expressed  the  oinnion — which,  however,  was  obit^  in  tbo^o 
CHses — that  the  introduction  of  importeil  liquors  into  a  Btate,  and  their 
sale  in  the  oriirinul  psickages  tm  inijKtrted,  cotikl  not  be  forbidden,  be- 
cause to  do  8o  would  be  to  forbid  what  Congre^^  in  it^  regulation  of 
commercf,  and  in  the  levy  of  import*!,  had  permitted;  but  it  was  can- 
€tiM  by  aU,  that  when  the  o^rigimd  pneka<je  ttas  broken  up  for  uw  or  for 
retail  by  tJiS  importer,  and  ako  when  tfie  cmMnodiU/  fuui  jHt^ttned  frurn  his 
htimU  ink*  the  hand$  qf  a  purchwter^  it  ceaj^td  Ux  l^  an  import  or  a  part 
of  foreign  commerce^  and  thereby  became  subject  to  the  laws  of  the 
Sttite,  and  might  be  taxed  for  Stute  purponc^,  and  the  sale  regulated  by 
the  State  like  any  other  property.  It  was  also  decided  in  these  casei^  thj&t 
the  power  of  Congrewi*  to  reg-ulate  commerce  between  the  States  did  not 
exclude  re^ulationa  by  the  Htiitcs,  except  so  far  a^  they  might  come  in 
conflict  ivith  those  establishtd  by  Congress;  aud  that,  con^scqueatly,  as 
Congress  had  not  undertaken  to  regulate  commerce  in  liquors,  between 
the  States,  a  law  of  New  IIami>shire  could  not  he  held  void  which  pun- 
ished the  sale,  in  that  State,  of  gin  purrhused  in  Boston  and  sold  in  New 
Hampshire,  notwithstanding  the  sale  was  in  the  cask  in  which  it  was 
imported,  but  by  one  not  Hcenaed  by  the  selectmen. 

It  would  seem  from  the  views  expressed  by  the  several  members  of  the 
court  in  these  cases,  that  the  State  lam  htown  m  Prohibittfry  Liquor  ] 
Ltiirs^  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  prevent  altogether  the  manufacture  and' 
iale  of  intoxicating  drinks  a«  a  beverage,  so  far  as  legislation  can  accom* 
plish  that  object,  cannot  he  held  toid  <w  in  conflict  with  the  jwicer  of 
Congress  to  regulate  commerce^  and  to  let^  imposts  and  duties.  And  in 
several  it  has  been  held  that  the  fact  that  sucb  laws  may  tend  to  prevent 
or  may  absolutely  preclude  the  fulfillment  of  contracts  preWously  made, 
is  no  objection  to  their  validity.  Anv  change  in  the  police  laws,  or  in- 
deed in  any  other  laws,  might  have  a  like  consequence. 

The  same  laws  have  also  been  sustained  when  the  question  of  conflict 
with  State  conBtitntfons,  or  with  general  fundamental  principles,  has  lieen 
varied.  Theij  are  looked  ujfon  as  jtolite  regtdatioTta  cstMij^hcd  by  the  LegiMa- 
turejor  the  precention  of  iniemperanee^  pauperism,  ami  crUne^  and  f iff  the 
abatement  ofnuisanees.  It  hm  aho  bem  held  eompeUnt  (4?  dt^ire  the  liquor 
kept  for  sale  as  a  nuisance^  and  to  provide  legal  processes  for  its  cmtdemnatim 
and  destruction^  and  to  seize  and  condemn  tlie  building  oecufiied  as  a  dram- 
shop on  the  mfne  ground.  And  it  is  only  where,  in  framing  such  Icgiisla- 
tion,  care  has  not  been  taken  to  observe  those  principles  of  protection 
which  surround  the  persons  and  dwellings  of  individnals,  securing  them 
against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures,  and  giving  thetnarigbtto 

Hi  before  condemnation,  that  the  courts  hnv^  f.  n  nt  liberty  \o  dedftte 
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that  it  exceeded  the  proper  province  of  police  regulation.  Perhaps  there 
is  no  instance  in  which  the  power  of  the  Legislature  to  make  such  regula- 
tions as  may  destroy  the  value  of  property,  without  compensation  to  the 
owner,  appears  in  a  more  striking  light  than  in  the  case  of  these  statutes. 
The  trade  in  alcoholic  drinks  being  lawful,  and  the  capital  employed  in 
it  being  fully  protected  by  law,  the  Legislature  then  steps  in  and,  by  an 
enactment  based  on  general  reasons  of  public  utility,  annihilates  the  traffic, 
destroys  altogether  the  employment,  and  reduces  to  a  nominal  value  the 
property  on  hand.  Even  the  keeping  of  that,  for  the  purposes  of  sale, 
becomes  a  criminal  offense ;  and,  without  any  change  whatever  in  his  own 
conduct  or  employment,  the  merchant  of  yesterday  becomes  a  criminal  of 
to-day,  and  the  very  building  in  which  he  lives  and  conducts  the  busi- 
ness, which  to  that  moment  was  lawful,  becomes  the  subject  of  legal  pro- 
ceedings, if  the  statute  shall  so  declare,  and  liable  to  be  proceeded  against 
for  a  forfeiture.  A  statute  wliich  can  do  this  must  be  justified  upon  the 
highest  reasons  of  public  benefit;  but,  whether  satisfactory  or  not,  the 
reasons  address  themselves  exclusively  to  the  legislative  wisdom. 

United  States  License.  Within  the  last  two  or  three  years  new  questions 
have  Arisen  in  regard  to  these  laws,  and  other  State  regulations,  arising 
out  of  the  imposition  of  burdens  on  various  occupations  by  Congress,  with 
a  view  to  raising  revenue  for  the  national  government.  These  burdens 
were  imposed  in  the  form  of  what  are  called  license  fees ;  and  it  has  been 
claimed  that  when  the  party  paid  the  fee  he  was  thereby  licensed  to  carry 
on  the  business,  despite  the  regulations  which  the  State  government  might 
make  upon  the  subject.  This  view,  however,  has  not  been  taken  by  the 
courts,  who  have  regarded  the  Congressumal  legislation  imposing  a  license 
fee  as  only  a  species  of  taxation,  without  the  payment  of  which  the  busi- 
ness^could  not  be  lawfully  carried  on,  but  which,  neverthelessy  did  not  pro- 
pose to  make  any  business  lawful  which  was  not  lawful  before,  or  to  relieve  it 
from  any  burdens  or  restrictions  imposed  by  the  regulations  of  the  States, 
The  licenses  gave  no  authority^  and  are  mere  receipts  for  taaes. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 


RESULTS     OF     PROHIBITION. 

THE  practical   efforts  of  pro!iil»ition   have    been  variously 
represented.     The  friends  of  license  and  moderation  have 
freely  disparaged  prahibition  as  a  failui'e,  and   many  specious 
arrays  of  testimony  have  been   produced  to  demonstrate  thc^ 
aesertion.     Attention  h  invited  in  this  chapter  to  some  inooii — " 
testable  facts  in  favor  of  prohibitory  regimen. 

It  should,  however,  always  be  kept  in  mind  that  prohibitory'^ 

laws  will  no  more  execute  themselves  than  laws  against  mup- 

der,  tldeving,  or  any  otlier  offenses ;  tliat  officers  of  law  in      ^ 
sympathy  with  the  drink  traffic  will  not  execute  the  law  against  -^ 
illegal  liquor  selling  any  more  than  policemen  in  league  with     ^ 
burglars  will  execnte  the  law  against  burglary;  that  the  facst     - 
tliat  all  liquor  selling  is  not  suppressed  no  more  demonstratea     - 
the  failure  of  prohibition  than  the  fact  that  all  illiteracy  is 
not  removed  proves  tliat  our  educntional  system  is  a  failure,  nor 
is  civilization  a  failure  because  in  some  civilized  countries  there 
are  some  uncivilised  i>eople. 

There  are  very  considerable  areas  of  people,  among  whom 
the  proliibitory  regimen  prevails  in  the  British  Isles,  in  the 
British  Dominion  in  North  America,  and  in  the  United  States^ 
from  which  summaries  of  evidence  will  be  presented,  showing 
the  great  advantages  of  the  situation,  and  the  incalculable 
benelits  enjoyed. 

PROHIBITION  m  THE  BRITISH  ISLES. 

The  Committee  on  Intemperance  in  their  report  to  the  Con- 
vocation of  the  Province  of  Canterbury,  in  1869,  said : 

Few  are  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  at  this  time  there  arc  within  tlie 
Province  of  Canterbury  upward  of  onv  thousand  parishes  in  which  there 
id  neither  public  house  nor  beer  $hop  ;  audj  in  con8e»|Ueuce,  the  intelligeooe^ 
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morality,  and  comfort  of  tlie  people  are  such  as  the  friends  of  temperance 
would  have  anticipated. 

The  number  of  such  districts  is  actually  1,454,  with  a  population  of 
231,998.  There  is  scarcely  ever  any  arrears  of  rent.  Infant  mortality  is 
very  low  as  compared  with  other  places.  The  tone  and  sense  of  self- 
respect  of  the  working  people  is  much  greater  than  of  hands  generally. 
Wages  are  not  high,  but  they  are  enabled  to  secure  more  of  the  comforts 
and  decencies  of  life  than  elsewhere,  owing  to  the  absence  of  drinking 
houses. 

One  rector  said : 

There  is  no  public  house  or  beer  shop,  I  am  happy  to  say,  in  this  parish. 
Of  this  the  advantage  is  great.  It  promotes,  almost  insures,  sobriety 
and  temperance.  The  village  is  very  quiet  and  orderly.  The  constable^s 
office  is  a  sinecure ;  a  drunken  man  is  a  very  rare  sight. 

Another  rector  said : 

The  absence  of  any  public  house  or  beer  shop  has  diminished  tempta- 
tion to  evil.  As  one  of  my  parishioners  expressed  it,  **  It  has  saved  many 
a  shilling.^'  There  is  no  case  of  habitual  drunkenness  within  the  parish^ 
either  man  or  woman. 

Anotlier  said : 

I  have  been  in  this  parish  since  1844,  and  have  never  seen  any  one 
tipsy.  We  have  no  public  house  or  beer  shop.  We  have  had  no  case  for 
the  police  since  I  came  here. 

Another : 

I  have  been  in  this  parish  sixteen  years.  We  have  no  public  house  or 
beer  shop.  The  inhabitants  are  all  very  sober.  I  have  not,  during  my 
stay,  seen  one  drunken  man  in  the  parish. 

And  another  said : 

Out  of  the  twenty  parishes  in  this  district  where  there  are  no  places  for 
the  sale  of  intoxicating  drink,  there  is  seldom  a  case  of  magisterial  inter- 
ference, and  laboring  classes  are  well  fed  and  live  comfortably ;  but  in 
districts  where  public  houses  and  beer  shops  exist,  there  is  plenty  of  work 
for  the  police  and  magistrates,  the  cause  of  which  is  drink. 

A  writer  in  the  "  Edinburgh  Eeview "  for  January,  1873, 
add:' 

We  have  seen  a  list  of  eighty-nine  estates  in  England  and  Scotland 
WJtmn  the  drink  traffic  has  been  altogether  suppressed  with  the  very  hap- 
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piest  social  rcaiilts.  The  Irtte  Lord  Palmerston  aupprcseed  the  beer  t^lujpt 
in  Kumsey  hb  the  knises  ft'll  iD,  We  know  an  rstAte  which  isln-U'liM  for 
mihis  nlorig  the  roiniintic  short?  of  Loch  Fyne  where  no  whi»ky  is  ttUowwl 
to  1}K  sold.  The  puasuuts  und  fiahermeu  arc  flourisliing.  Tljey  all  bve 
their  money  in  the  luiuk,  and  they  obtiiiii  higher  wages  than  tUdr  neigh- 
bors when  thoy  go  to  sea. 

Oil  the  Mersey,  close  bj  the  gross  dissipations  of  Liverpool, 
sive  all  "  bright  spots,"  carefully  described  by  "The  Alliance 
News''  of  Fubroiiry  13,  1875: 

It  nmy  not  he  generally  known  that^  over  large  districta  in  and  aroa«»^ 
IJverpool,  puhlic  houses  are  prohibited  by  owners  of  land  and  houses  c^* 
their  estates.  The  following  are  the  principal  of  these  prohibitory  di^^ 
trieu  with  the  prewrnt  and  estimated  future  |x>pulations  upon  them  wIm^  * 
the  whole  of  the  laud  already  laid  out  shall  be  built  upon  :  1,  Prince  \ 
Koad— number  of  house!*  built  or  m  course  of  erection,  about  3,500;  est^^^^^ 
mated  population,  about  1^,000,  2,  Park  lioad— number  of  houses  aboi^^ 
to  be  erected,  2,400;  estimated  population,  about  12,000.  3.  Walton  ^^ 
Road — number  of  housei*  built  or  in  cours^e  of  erection,  about  700;  eeti  '^  * 
mated  population,  about  :|,50(>.  4.  Hamilton  Road,  Everton — number  oc 
house**  buill,  about  t,OUO;  estimated  po])ulation,  about  5,000,  5,  Shej.- 
Road — number  of  houaea  built,  aljotit  200;  estimated  population,  abcmfl 
1,000.  6.  The  Brook— immber  of  houses  built  or  in  course  of  erectioi 
about  fiOO;  estimated  [wpulation,  about  3,000,  The  eor|K)ration  h 
prohibit  ]mblic  houses  in  the  neighboriiuod  of  Abereromby  and  Fall 
J?^quares,  also  around  the  parks.  It  would  be  difficult  to  estiinate  tl 
population  on  those  leasehold  tracts.  There  is  good  authority  for  stHi 
that  Upper  Parliament  Fields  will  be  restricted  from  public  houses, 
well  iL'^  the  land  on  the  other  side  of  Princess  Road.  When  tliis  land 
ithall  be  built  upon,  the  ptipulation  ujion  it  will  not  be  less  than  2O,0O0i^^^ 
persons.  When  the  whole  of  the  land  laid  out,  or  contemplated,  is  built 
upon*  the  total  number  of  the  i>opulation  of  Liverpool  living  imder  pro- 
hihition  of  the  litjuor  traffic  in  these  localities  will  not  be  less  than  80, OOO^ 
including  the  residents  around  Prince's  Park  and  Selton  Park- 
By  these  experiments  the  following  facta  have  been  clearly  demon- 
strated: 

I.  That|  as  a  business  speculation,  builders  tind  it  a  more  profitable  in- 
vestment of  their  capital  to  exclude  public  houses  from  the  neighborhootl 
of  the  people' !*  dwellings.  It  hii-w  been  found  that  a  public  house  de- 
preciates the  value  of  the  surrounding  [iroperty  more  than  the  extra  rent 
obtained  for  the  house  itself;  it  attracts  and  creates  ruw^dyism ;  rowdyism 
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drives  away  respectable  tenants,  causea  loss  of  rent,  frequent  removals, 
damage  to  property^  and  exjjensive  cleau-sing  operations  after  iafectious 
diseases^  to  which  the  intemperate  are  specially  liable. 

IL  That  res^idences  in  these  prohibitory  districts  are  much  in  demand, 
anil  people  arc  willing  to  pay  a  higher  rent  for  dwellings  here  than  e]j*e- 
where.  There  has  been  no  instance  of  a  complaint  from  the  reMenU  in 
these  districts  of  the  absence  of  a  public  house. 

III.  The  most  common  objectiouB  agnin^t  the  i>rohibition  of  public 
houHfsare;  1.  That  it  would  encourage  the  iUkit  mik  of  liquor  ;  2.  That 
the  number  of  public  Iious^-h  around  (be  prohibited  district  would  be  in- 
creased ;  3.  That  the  residents  would  crowd  to  the  outskirts  of  the  pro- 
hibited  district  and  there  indulge  in  drinking  habits.  Seeing  is  helieving. 
Any  one  interested  may  satisfy  hlmst'lf,  by  persional  insiiHCtion*  whether 
fiucli  oljjections  apply  to  these  districts;  if  not,  then  one  fact  is  worth  a 
thousand  objections,  and  we  need  not  travel  to  Maine  or  Miussachusetta, 
to  Saltairc  or  Bessbrook,  to  witaensthe  piH>hibilioii  in  actual  and  beneficial 
operation, 

IV,  That  all  the  residents  in  these  districts  are  not  necessarily  total  ab- 
stainers, for  many  n  on -abstainers  prefer  for  various  reasons  residing  in 
localities  where  there  arc  no  public  hoiLsciS  near. 

Tlic  Rev.  Dawson  Burns,  before  the  House  of  Lords'  Com- 
mittee on  Intemperance,*  cited  vahiabie  facts: 

I  would  direct  your  lordnhips'  attention  to  an  interesting  experiment 
which  ban  been  going  on  stome  yeai*s  on  the  x^ry  borders  of  London^  namely, 
on  the  Shafteybmry  Park  estate  and  the  Queen's  Park  estate.  Thoije  may 
he  said  to  be  small  towns  in  themselves;  they  arc  laid  out  as  towns,  and 
from  the  comnimrement  of  their  foniiation  to  the  present  time  they  are 
under  this  very  beneficial  arrangement.  Every  lease  contains  within  itself 
prohibitory  clauses  that  no  person  should  be  permitted  to  get  a  license, 

Q,  Do  you  know  wliat  is  the  extent  of  tliose  placei*  in  acreage  ? 

A,  Thv  Shaftesbiu-y  Park  estate  is  fd>out  forty  acres,  with  1,100  occupied 
houyc<^  on  it;  and  the  Queen^s  Park  estate  is  seventy-two  acres^  with  at 
present  700  occupied  houses.  The  Queen's  Park  is  io  the  Harrow  Road, 
and  the  Shaftesbury  Park  is  at  lavender  Hill,  Wandsworth.  A  few  years 
ago  Ix>rd  Granville,  Lord  Sliaftesbury,  and  the  i»resent  Prime  Minister 
went  down  to  the  Shaftesbury  Park  estate,  and  expressed  themselves 
^"^'^hly  delighted  with  the  condition  of  the  place»  and  not  least  with  the 

Lmce  of  the  good  effects  of  this  provision.     I  may  sjiy  that  the  inhabit- 
ik. 
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ants  themselves  urc  Ihormifjhly  in  accord  with  it ;  they  feel  j?o  much  the 
benetit  of  it  that  thuy  desire  not  to  have  any  drinking  !*ho|)s  estuhlinhed 
round  about  them.  There  are  Home  places  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hoi>d  which  are  apphiug  every  year  for  hceiisei^,  and  the  inhiibitants  have 
memorialized  very  extensively  to  keep  them  a^  far  away  as  possible, 

g.  Are  there  piililie  Ikiuscs  ar^iuiul  the  estate  if 

A,  Yen,  there  arc  public  housi***  around  the  estate;  but  the  est^ite  itself 
1^  entirely  free  from  them.  Now,  in  the  north  of  England  we  have  no 
statistics  pnivided  Mueh  as  thos<'  which  are  f^ven  for  the  Province  of 
Cantprb\iry,  but  from  time  to  time  returns  have  been  obtained;  and  with 
regard  to  the  county  of  York,  eighty  places  have  been  enumerated  as 
being  under  this  same  prohibitory  iirrangement,  made  in  many  castes  by 
the  land -owner;  but  therein  in  the  north  of  England  a  very  interesting 
illuj^tration  of  the  !*ame  principle  on  a  ncale  larger  than  any  we  liave  had 
in  the  Kouth  of  England,  at  the  same  time,  that  U  to  say,  in  the  small 
town  of  Saltaire,  a  manufacturing  town  raised  by  Sir  Titus  Salt.  Salt- 
aire  has  n  population  of  about  4»000  iH^rsons,  and  the  only  places  licensed 
at  all  for  the  sale  of  drink  are  two ;  one  person  holds  a  wine  license,  and 
another  holds  a  license  to  sell  British  wines.  These  are  the  only  two  ex- 
ceptions.    Otherwii*e  the  town  is  entirely  free  from  such  houses. 

Lord  Aberdeen  —  These  places  iire  licensed  for  drinking  off  the 
premiHCs  ? 

A,  Those  places  are  for  drinking  off  the  premises  entirely.  Saltaire 
w^as  fotuided  in  1852,  and  Sir  Titn**  Salt  at  first  thought  that  no  great 
barm  woidd  arise  from  aliowin^  sale  for  consumption  off  the  premisea; 
and  a  number  of  licenses  were  iiermitted  to  be  taken  out;  but  those  were 
found  to  act  very  injuriously  in  regard  to  home  drinking,  and  were  di»- 
con  raged.  Therefore  these  exceptions  which  I  have  referred  to  have 
Bpnmg  up  accidentally,  as  it  were.  But  1  hiive  the  testimony  of  residents 
in  Saltaire  with  rogjird  to  the  benefits  produced  by  this  prohibition. 

That  testimony  is  as  follows  :  **  Being  well  acijuainted  with  the  resident 
population  of  Saltaire,  w^e  are  of  opinion  that  the  arrangement  under 
which  the  snle  of  intoxicating  liquors  is  ahnost  unknown,  has  been  of 
lasting  benefit  in  the  promotion  of  sobriety^  good  order,  industry,  and 
other  social  virtue?*;  and,  by  this  means,  a«;encies  of  an  elevating  charac- 
ter have  been  enabled  to  exert  an  inHtience  for  good  which  would  not 
have  been  pos.sible  had  the  lirpior  tratlic  In-en  in  oixTation  there  as  it  is  in 
[other  places.  We  are  further  of  opinion  that  the  arninn-ement  originally 
establiahed  by  Sir  Titus  Salt  is  in  full  aceordance  with  t!ie  public  feeling 
of  the  town,  and  that  a  departure  from  it  would  be  strongly  deprecated 
as  the  certain  c^use  of  evils  now  Imppily  excluded. '' 

Piissiug  from  England  to  Scotland,  I  may  remark  that,  in  1S48,  the 
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Oenernl  Aflsembly  nf  tlic  Churcli  of  Scotlaad  rnstkiittMi  an  inquiry  in  re- 
gard to  intempemnce  in  tht*  rural  imrisbifi*  tjf  Sx^otland;  and,  in  134 4>^  a 
report  was  presented  bearing  very  strong  testimony  to  the  value  of  the  ex- 
cilui^ion  of  intoxicating  lir|Uors  from  a,  considerable  number  of  the  parishes 
of  Scotland.  Thi"  report  intimated  that  wherev er  they  found  there  was 
no  public  houses*,  there  they  found  a  vi^ry  {Jirtking  contrat^t  witlt  regard  to 
the  general  ehjiracler  of  the  population  to  tliat  in  Lhr  places  where  the 
traffie  was  allowed  even  in  a  small  degree.  In  18(il  the  late  Mr,  Dunlop 
movefl  for  a  return  in  regard  to  licenses  in  Scotland,  ll  was  then  found 
that  there  were  104  parishes,  with  a  population  offcft),  117»  without  any 
licensed  houtJes;  and  that  there  were  40  parishes,  with  a  population  of 
34,1118,  where  there  were  simply  grocers'  licenses. 

Thi'U,  if  possible,  a  still  more  interesting  case  is  tliat  of  seven  electoral 
dit^tricts  in  the  union  of  Dungannon,  in  the  cuunty  of  Tyrone.  Tliere  a 
population  of  10,000  is  collected  «ipon  an  area  of  01  i  square  miles.  I 
have  received  from  the  clerk  of  the  Uniont  Mr.  Boyd,  a  staletni^nt  in 
which  he  marks  the  districts,  and  also  gives  the  amount  of  the  poor-rate; 
and  he  says;  "  I  believe  it  still  true  in  regard  to  the  electoral  divisions 
marked,  that  there  U  no  pulilie  hou^Ms  and  that  the  u mount  of  intemper- 
ance and  crime,  as  well  as  of  pauperism  and  the  poor-mtc,  is  below  the 
average/*  I  have  here  the  testimony  of  Mr,  Teoer,  who  is  a  magistrate 
and  land-owTier,  w^ho  was  principally  employed  by  the  other  land-owners 
and  magistrates  to  effect  the  removal  of  the  whisky  shops  in  this  district 
of  Tyrone.  It  ttink  stneral  years  to  accomplish  it,  and  when  it  was  done, 
it  ImH,  I  believe,  remained  int-ict  up  to  the  present  time,  with  twu  excep- 
tions. There  are  two  grocers'  licenses  held,  as  I  have  aseertairu'd  from 
the  clerk  to  the  petty  sessions  within  rliis  district,  and  the  inhabitantK  of 
the  district  themselves  have  memorialized  the  magistrates  against  even 
that  small  infringement  of  tlie  arrangement  under  which  they  formerly 
lived.  The  testimony  of  Mr.  Tener,  who  is  the  gentleman  who  has  been 
principally  engaged  in  aceompliwhing  this  result,  is  to  this  effect:  *^  Hav- 
ing iH-en  acfpiainted  for  many  years  with  the  seven  electoral  divisions  in 
Tyrone  County,  from  which  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  has  been  ex- 
cluded, and  having  myself  been  instrumentah  acting  on  my  own  behalf 
and  on  the  behalf  of  other  magistrates  and  landed  proprietors,  in  bring- 
ing about  this  result,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming  that  the  conse- 
quences have  been  of  a  satisfactory  character,  and  that  the  people  them- 
selves, sensible  of  the  im|Kjrtiint  l>enefits  accruing  to  tliem  from  thcabsencf 
of  the  liquor  traffic,  would  consider  its  re-introduction  as  a  serious  injury* 
without  any  counteracring  advantages.  This  is  curiously  illustrated  by 
the  very  fact  which  I  Imve  just  mentioned,  that  even  an  infringement  in 
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two  ]>larcM  by  two  grocers'  licenyeii  has  aroused  the  popuktion  to  me- 
morialize the  magistrates  agniast  it/^ 

Before  the  same  Coinraittee  on  Inteniperance  appointed  by 
the  House  of  Loi-ds,  ilr.  John  G.  Richardson/  owner  of  linen 
mills  at  Bessbrook,  Ireland,  gave  the  following  statement  in 
tcBtiinony : 

Bessbrook  is  a  maniifactiiring  town,  containing  about  4,000  people, 
largely  employed  in  a  factory  built  by  the  Kicbitrdson  family,  situated 
about  two  miJt'8  from  Ncwry,  in  the  county  of  Armagh,  The  trade  prin- 
cipally carried  on  there  is  the  spiuning  and  bleaching  of  linens  and 
linen  yarns  of  all  kindj*.  Abiut  3.0tl0  are  employed  in  the  general  work 
of  the  concern,  and  1,500  outbade  in  hand-loom  weaving,  eta  We  began 
the  concern  in  1847,  thirty-otie  years  ago,  and  I>etag  then  convinced  that 
strong  drink  waa  the  cau.se  of  serious  injury,  we  resolved  that  no  house 
for  this  sale  should  be  established  in  our  colony,  and  our  experience  has 
enableii  us  to  prove  that  the  absence  of  the  liquor  traffic  has  beeo  a  real 
blessing  to  our  population.  The  regult  has  been  that  we  have  been  able 
to  do  without  poUce,  have  no  pawn-shops,  and  have  very  few  people  eent 
to  the  poor-houf*e,  and  liave  had  no  prosecutions.  I  made  inquiry  before 
coming  to  give  evidence  b<?fore  this  committee,  and  found  that  twi>  per- 
sons out  of  our  4,000  jicople  were  in  the  poor-houae — one  a  weak-miadeil 
woman  who  came  from  Liirgan,  twenty  miles  off,  and  who  was  for  a  time 
out  of  charity  brought  to  our  place.  On  referring  to  the  ]>oor-hou&e  rc- 
tuniB  for  last  week,  1  find  that  there  were  eleven  inside  and  nine  ont^ide 
persons  receiving  relief  in  our  electorial  division  called  Camlough^  con- 
taining more  than  8,000  people;  while  in  Newry,  a  respectable  and  wealthy 
town  near  ns,  containing  by  the  last  census  14,000  inhabitants,  and  which 
DOW  probably  contains  10,000,  there  appears  to  l>e  120  inside  and  11  out- 
side paupers.  In  the  town  of  Newry  there  are  127  public  houses,  2  spirit 
grocen*,  and  15  to  20  wholesale  dealers  in  the  liqnor  trade,  making  149  in 
all;  thus  giving  1  dealer  in  liquor  for  every  126  persons,  which  shows  six 
and  a  half  times  as  many  In  pro]>ortiou  to  the  electorial  division,  which  is 
really  a  poor  one,  including  the  village  of  Camlough,  containing  7  puiilic 
houses,  wliich,  no  duiilit,  add  to  the  poverty  of  our  district. 

So  far  as  I  can  rem  ember  we  have  not  had  thirty  cases  before  the  bench 
of  magistrates  out  of  our  town  of  Bessbrook  in  thirty-one  years.  We 
have  had  more  cases  duniitr  the  last  two  years  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
creased facility  of  our  people  getting  into  Newry  by  new  conveyances 
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which  have  been  recently  estalilLshed,  Mml  perhaps  from  our  not  having 
been  ,so  sitrict  in  choosing  wime  new  families.  1  may  add  that,  rxmsider- 
ing  the  population,  we  luivn  Imd  during  our  tinits  very  few  illefpdmate 
births,  and  that  the  death-rate  hm  been  from  12i  to  14 J  ]>er  1,000  ;  and 
that  for  a  ftictory  ]KJimlatiun,  your  committee  will  iigree,  is  a  very  smull 
proportion. 

Wc  are  all,  I  am  thankful  to  say,  working  in  general  harmony,  and,  1 
believe,  united  in  the  dessire  to  see  legislation  ahered  in  favor  of  Icmiier* 
ance.  As  regardn  the  establishment  of  drinking  places,  the  people  were- 
recently  canva^ssed  by  ballot,  to  ascertain  whether  they  dcHired  pnlilic 
houses  or  not,  and  the  result  wmn  that  the  vote  proved  in  the  pro^iorlion 
nine  to  one  agamst  the  estulilishment  of  any  HUtli  phiccs.  The  vote  waa 
taken  by  ballot,  without  an  eJTort  of  any  kind  being  made  to  stimulate  a 
reply  in  one  direction  or  the  other, 

Robert,  Tintkll,  a  magistrate  for  Frasertmrg,  l>efore  the 
same  committee,  said  ;  * 

On  the  north-ea-st  coast  of  Sx^otland  there  are  numerous  village?,  with  a 
population  of  from  41)0  to  1,400  inhabitants,  entirely  compo*<ed  of  fisher- 
men  and  their  families,  a  hardy,  indudtrioua,  and  intelligent  class  of 
people.  Thirty  years  ago  those  villages  were  cursed  with  drimkcnness^ 
and  its  attendant  evils,  along  with  the  uenal  complement  of  pyblic  houses. 
The  great  bulk  of  the  adult  nuik*  population  were  more  or  less  addicted 
to  drink,  many  of  them  being  rontirnied  drunkards.  A  very  genenil  be- 
lief prevailed  among  them  that  strong  drink  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  perfonnance  of  their  work,  which  h  of  the  most  trying  and  exhaust- 
ing nature.  It  may,  indeed,  l>o  fairly  admitted  that  if  stimulants  are 
ecesiisary  under  any  circumstances  for  the  endurance  of  severe  toil,  fisher- 
aen  might  justly  claim  the  indulgence;  but  a  remarkable  change  has 
taken  place  in  the  haMts  and  conditions  of  life  in  many  of  those  villages. 
In  some,  intemperance  is  now  scarcely  heard  of.  With  few  exceptions, 
the  whole  po|>ularion  arc  teetotalers.  Public  house^s  have  disappeared^ 
breaches  of  peace  are  almost  unknown;  while  the  general  comfort,  mo- 
rality, and  happiness  of  the  pi^ople  are  immeasurably  increased.  At  one 
lime,  in  the  prose<?ution  of  the  fishing,  scarcely  a  boat  would  have  gone 
to  sea,  even  for  a  single  night's  fishing,  without  a  supply  of  intoxicating 
1140 or.  Now  thi'  exceptions  arc  on  the  other  aide.  In  the  coldest  and 
stormiest  seasons  of  the  year  crews  of  six  and  eight  men  go  regularly  to 
aea  in  f»f»en  bouts  to  the  distance  of  forty  or  tifty  miles  to  pmsecute  the 
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tion  for  eight  weeks*  fiwliiDg.  But  for  sfveral  yt^ars  piisi  those*  oiistonis 
have  been  fiiHCoiitinued,  the  fii^hormtni  prcft  niug  a  mooey  paymeut  in  lieu 
i)(  liqiKir,  and  using  as  n  leverage  at  «eji  ti^a  and  coffee  instejid  of  apirity; 
while  on  short'  the  tinh-ciirers  have  found  thut  in  the  busiest  8eu»ond  when, 
owiuf?  to  heavy  tishin^s  setting  in,  days  »nd  nitrlits  of  continuous  Inbor 
lire  reijuired,  that  to  serve  tlieir  cmployin  wdth  tea  and  c*ifl[ee  i»  in  every 
respeet  prefcruble  to  ardent  spiriti*.  These  facta,  I  think,  speak  for  rhem- 
aelvws,  and  ^o  to  show  that  public  houses  may  be  greatly  reduced  in  num- 
ber, if  not  entirely  4*uppre»«ed,  with  advantage^  to  the  country. 

Aiiutlier  witness  testified  : 

In  the  district  near  Diinganiion,  in  Ireland,  there  is  a  geographical  area 
<jf  sixty-one  square  miles  from  which  the  cuiwe  of  liquor  selling  has  been 
swept  away  for  years.  There,  even  among  the  proverbially  excitable  Irish 
peo]ik\  thtrc  are  ihi  liamieks,  no  charity  wurk-housies,  no  drinking,  hence 
no  dniiikenncss. 

fn  the  Province  of  Canterbury,  in  England,  there  are  1,400  parishes  and 
hamlets  free  from  the  liquor  seller^s  deadly  business;  and,  ui>nn  the 
authority  of  the  Committee  of  Convocntion  of  (liat  province,  we  are  in- 
formed that  the  moral  ami  social  re??ults  have  ln:eu  of  the  most  remarkable 
and  salutary  description.  Mr.  Tiliyard  supplies  us  wnth  the  fact  which 
he  truly  myv,  *'  is  wurth  a  multitude  of  arguments/' 

Seghill  is  a  colliery  village  in  Northumberland.  A  dispute  arose  be- 
tw^een  employers  and  employed  in  the  early  pari  of  1HT8,  owing  to  the 
idh'  eondurl  of  the  mm  who  stayed  away  drinking  instead  of  resuming 
work  on  Mmiday  morning.  The  colliers  jtHjwiTted  that  the  cause  was  to 
Ih»  found  in  the  two  f)uhlic  houses  owned  by  the  masters.  It  was  deter- 
mined, therefore,  to  put  it  to  a  vote  whether  they  ahould  be  kept  open  or 
not.  All  miners  of  twenty -otio  years  of  age  wjkj  allowi-d  a  voic^j.  Tlie 
result  was — ^for  closings  4iiiJ;  against  closing,  55;  ntnlnil,  17,  Those 
who  lived  nearest  the  public  houses,  and  were  the  greatest  drunkanb*. 
were  the  most  wilJing  to  sij^n.  Tin;  shops  have  since  been  shut  up,  Thr 
men  are  at  work  punctually  on  Monday  morning;  the  out -put  of  coal  has 
largely  increased;  and  drunkenness  has  well-nigh  disappeared. 

la  Scotland  there  an?  200  f»!iriHhes  where  the  work  of  the  brewer,  dis- 
tiller, and  liquor  seller  an'  unknown.  In  these  the  good  order  and  high- 
toned  morality  of  the  people  art*  conspicuous;  and  improndencc,  pauper- 
ism, and  crime  are  at  a  mifumum.  During  the  summer  of  187J)  we  spt?nt 
h\%  weeks  in  a  part  of  the  country  where  there  are  dve  contiguous  parishes 
without  a  licensed  liquor  shop.  During  the»c  six  weeks  we  only  wiw  one 
person  under  the  influence  of  drink;  and,  upon  inquiry,  we  found  tliat  he 
had  been  visiting  a  small  town  in  a  ndghboring  parish,  w*here  there  were 
32 
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several  licensed  houses.  We  instituted  many  imiuiriea  aa  to  thu  tMin^ 
of  the  pipulation  on  the  cuiKlition  of  things;  und  the  opinion  at  which 
we  ftrri vitd  was,  that  if  these  parishes  wer*-  polli-d  together  upon  tht  jiul^ 
ject,  not  more  than  tea  per  cent,  would  bi"  found  voting  for  the  re-btro- 
duction  of  licensed  houses.* 


TIIE  BRITISH  DOMINION  IN  NORTH  AMERICA. 

Tlie  policy  of  the  CaBadian  Government,  in  their  treatmenl 
of  the  Indians,  has  been  etrictlj  prohibitorj,  A  special  cor 
refipondeiit  of  the  "  Scotsman,"  writing  upon  the  spot  1% 
1881,  said  : ' 

The  Indiana  formerly  killed  off  their  cows  and  sold  their  Mm  for 
whisky,  the  trade  in  whicli  1ms  l>efm  mercifylly  abolii^hcd  throughool  all 
the  North-weat.  It  wjis  simply  poison  to  the  red  m.en,  and  did  more  to 
kill  them  off  than  probably  all  other  causes  combined.  The  selling  t 
drop  of  it  to  an  Indian  is  now  a  penal  offense. 

He  further  said  ; 

Alcoholic  liquor  is  tabooed,  and  not  even  the  passing  traveler  is  aU(w«d 
to  carry  the  means  of  rectifying  stagnant  prairie  water,  without  burjo^ 
previously  arrafd  himself  with  a  permit.  The  restriction  in  quoition, 
originally  enacted  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company^  in  the  iDtcrest  of  the 
Indians  of  the  North- west,  haa  been  continued  under  the  govern- 
ment retjiwe,  and  seems  to  be  very  strictly  enforced  by  the  tnountttl 
police,  who  apparently  have  got  the  country  into  such  good  order  tb» 
very  little  else  is  left  for  them  to  do.  We  had  not  been  long  at  Slioil 
Lake,  when  a  keen-scciited  orttcer  smelt  out  a  casf^  of  brandy  which  Imd 
been  quietly  jogging  along  on  the  mail  wagon  for  the  comfort  of  done 
tlursty  soul  further  west.  The  relative  permit  was  demanded,  and  none 
being  forthcoming,  the  officer  forthwith  stove  in  the  case;  and,  Iwvin^ 
duly  tested  the  character  of  tbe  liquor,  remorselessly  consigned  it  to  ihr 
lake.  I  was  told  that  a  memhcr  of  the  Dominion  Legisbture  out  hen'  on 
an  excursion  was  pounced  upon  at  the  mmc  spot,  and  ruthlessly  reduavl 
to  a  condition  of  compulsory  abstinence.  Some  people  take  the  lrotibl<? 
to  obtain  permits,  and  so  continue  to  enjoy,  with  official  sanction^  what 
others,  no  doubt,  feel  it  rather  hard  to  be  deprived  of,  but  do  not  aire  to 
have  upon  such  tcrms»  As  the  general  result  of  the  system,  liquor  i.s  un- 
questionably excluded  from  the  North-west   to  an  extent  which  mnat 


'  "Til©    Drink    PrnbUiii/' by  Pnvid  L©\via»  J.  P„  (i  rriHinstrut©   in  Edinburgh, 
Scotlanrt.     Loudon,   1881,  pp.  2»6,  287,  *  October  3,  1681. 
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be  higbly  gratifxing  to  pn>hihitionipts;  though  it  must  not  be  s\jppost*d 
thnt  over-intiulgtDCe  m  the  forbidden  hLxury  is  altogpther  unknown. 
Nothing  stronger  than  tea  is  to  be  had  at  «Dy  hotel  or  ruilnjad  stopping- 
place,  and  that  beverage  appears  as  an  indiKpcnajihle  jjart  of  every  meal. 
Ill  the  absence  of  beer  uod  sphits  many  people,  who  were  aocnhtonied  to 
the  mcKierate  use  uf  thos^e  articles,  would  really  seem  to  have  left  oH 
wishing  or  thinking  of  them;  and  I  Imve  been  rejieatedly  told  by  men 
who  did  not  profess  to  be  abstainers,  that  owing  to  the  pure  and  exhilara- 
ting cjuality  of  the  Canadian  air.  they  never  felt  out  here  the  same  neces- 
sity for  stimulants  as  they  did  in  the  old  country.  On  the  otlier  hand, 
the  condition  described  h  clearly  favorable  to  that  unfortunate  class  who 
cannot  be  within  reach  of  liquor  without  indulging  to  excess.  A  good 
many  such  persons  are  said  to  have  come  here  in  order  to  escape  their  be- 
setting vicp,  and  to  have  found  it  an  easy  matter,  as  compared  with  what 
it  might  have  proved  olf*ewhere,  to  fall  into  habits  of  confirmed  sobriety. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Kae,  in  letters  contributed  to  the  London 
^'Tillies,"  in  1881,  under  the  title  '*  From  Newfoundland  to 
Manitoba,"  confirms  the  preceding  testimony.     He  said  : 

Out  of  consideration  for  the  Indians,  and  the  continiiance  of  the  policy 
of  the  Iliidson  Bay  Compaay,  the  sale  and  manufacture  of  intoxicants  are 
absolutely  prohibited  tbrotighout  the  North-west  territories.  Tlie  Gov- 
emor-Ucueral  of  the  Dominion  is  alone  empowered  to  give  a  license  for 
the  manufacture  of  intoxicants,  while  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  ter- 
ritories may  issue  a  license  allowing  them  to  be  sold  or  kept,  under  the 
condition  of  making  an  annual  return  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  of 
the  licenses  issued,  and  of  the  quality  and  iiatxu*e  of  the  intoxicants  to 
which  they  refer,  that  return  to  be  laid  before  the  Parliament,  Though 
not  himself  a  total  abstainer  on  principle,  the  governor  has  become  one 
during  hjs  term  of  office^  on  the  ground  that  he  could  not  well  enforce 
the  act  if  he  made  himself  an  exception  to  its  provisions.  He  is  beset 
with  applications  for  licensee;  indeed,  the  enforcement  of  the  law  against 
the  use  of  intoxicants  gives  him  more  annoyance  and  labor  than  any  other 
of  his  duties.     He  thinhi  tJw  prahihUing  m/«tefn  wark*  well  on  the  whole. 

The  "Colonies  and  India,"  for  December  15,  1882,  in  an 
article  on  "Five  Weeks  in  Canada'^  by  an  occasional  con- 
tributor, said : 

We  met  some  wandering  hands  of  Indiana — Crees  and  Aasiniboines^ 
who  were  provided  with  horses  and  tents,  and  seemed  well  cared  for;  in- 
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(\Mulf  thity  an*  irmioA  like  pet  children  by  the  paternal  Canadian  Gorm. 
tiif!rit.  It  WHH  in  their  interest  that  the  absolute  prohibition  of  the  liquor 
truffle  woM  ori/^inally  enacted,  in  conformity  with  the  wise  policj  of  the 
llmbiori  Bay  (/'oni[mny.  In  my  opinion  it  is  an  unmixed  blessmg  to  the 
iMitt  lerH  at  lurf((;  and  the  casual  traveler.  Under  its  provisions  thrift  is 
(!ii(*oimi|(ed,  crime  diminished,  and  a  small  police  force  of  350  men 
I'liiiblcd  to  maintain  order  and  security  throughout  the  whole  of  this  vast 
ti-rrltory. 

UNITED    STATES. 

VKRMONT. 

An  impartial  witness,  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon,*  bore  testi- 
mony to  what  \w  saw  on  a  recent  visit  to  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt., 
Hliowin^  the  value  and  practicability  of  prohibition  in  that 
Stnto : 

No  hmfor  Imnffs  about  the  curb-stone;  not  a  beggar  can  be  seen;  no 
drunknnls  nn^l  along  the  street ;  there  seem  to  be  no  poor.  I  have  not  seen, 
\\\  two  days*  wandering  up  and  down,  one  child  in  rags,  one  woman  like 
a  Hlut ;  the  m^n  art'  all  at  work ;  the  boys  and  girls  are  at  school  I  see 
no  broken  |uukes  of  glass,  no  shingles  hanging  from  the  roof,  no  yard  left 
in  an  untidy  state.  What  are  the  secrets  of  this  artisan's  paimdiae}  Why 
IS  tho  phu*e  so  oloan,  the  |KH>ple  st>  well  housed  and  fed?  Whjarelxttk 
folks  so  hulo  in  fiUHN  so  snuirt  in  person,  and  so  neat  in  dreas  F  AH  voke^ 
I  am  Nnuul  to  >a}\  n^ply  to  me  that  these  unusual  yet  desirable  oooditioib 
in  a  workman's  village,  spring  fnmi  a  strict  enforcement  of  the  kv  pro- 
hibit iug  tho  salo  of  intoxieating  drinks.  The  men  of  Vermoai.  like  those 
of  \^(h«T  uorthorn  States^  have  adopted  that  public  act  vhicii  is  kncvr  :o 
K«uHsh  jostors  and  gvxni  fellows  under  the  opprolHOQ«  title  c-f  the  Xkv. 
l.i^juor  Uhw,  The  Maine  IJquor  Law  is  a  stricsent  act.  a=>i  h  >  :x:i-ii 
\n\\  \\\  jMrts  of  Now  Kusrland  States  with  the  unfc-traariir  '^-srr  '(  li 
arv'Tu-  frvvit.  luto\ii^:xiur  drinks  are  classed  whh  pircjciiA  f&:i  t- 
Uuvuv.uui  A:\d  arsenic;  bi:t  as  jx^a'^bs  may  N*  seeiifti  rz  a  !rT*l3H-i  v.tzl- 
tr\.  uuvur  a  Aioi:ri:*o  <\"^kT.i  of  medicine,  lacfdin-in  *a»i  irvtuii'  l>  :*£•- 
«*.*.: !x\i  to  K'  sv^M  •.:♦.  cvory  eirilijed  Stare.     >or:ri.  >  2xm  -hi*  -xs^  tti 
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vote  the  law,  and  freely  keep  the  law.     But  for  myself  the  rule  is  a  dead 
letter,  since  no  intoxicating  drinks  ever  enters  my  house. 

Mr.  DixiMi  further  stated : 

He  found  the  workmen  the  warmest  advocates  of  the  prohibitory  liquor 
law ;  they  voted  for  it  at  the  outset ;  they  have  voted  for  it  ever  since. 
Since  the  a<;t  canu;  into  force  new  elements  have  been  added  by  the  State 
Legislature.  Party  questions  often  turn  on  this  liquor  law,  and  those  in- 
telligent workmen  always  vote  for  those  who  promise  to  extend  its  opera- 
tions. As  year  and  year  goes  by,  more  persons  come  to  see  the  benefits. 
The  men  who  formerly  drank  most  are  now  the  staunchest  friends  of  the 
reform.  These  men  who  used  to  dress  in  rags  are  growing  rich.  Many 
of  them  live  in  their  own  houses.  They  attend  the  churches,  and  their 
children  go  to  school.  These  facts  are  not  to  be  suppressed  by  shrugs 
and  sneers. 

Mr.  Dixon  concludes  tliis  remarkable  testimonial  by  stating 
that,  on  weighing  all  the  visible  results,  he  went  to  bed  with  a 
more  kindly  feeling  toward  the  principle  of  the  Vermont 
Liquor  Law. 

Governor  Peck,  also  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ver- 
mont, said : 

In  some  parts  of  the  State  there  has  been  a  laxity  in  enforcing  the  liquor 
law,  but  in  other  parts  it  has  been  thoroughly  enforced,  and  there  it 
has  driven  the  trafilc  out.  I  think  the  influence  of  the  law  has  been  salu- 
tary in  diminishing  drunkenness  and  disorders  arising  therefrom,  and 
also  crimes  generally.  You  cannot  change  the  habits  of  a  people  moment- 
arily. The  law  has  had  an  effect  upon  our  customs,  and  has  done  away 
with  that  of  treating  and  promiscuous  drinking.  The  law  has  been  aided 
hy  moral  meann,  but  moral  means  have  also  been  wonderfully  strengthened 
by  the  law. 

I  think  the  law  is  educating  the  |)eople,  and  that  a  much  larger  num- 
l)er  now  suj)port  it  than  when  it  was  adopted ;  in  fact,  the  opposition  is 
dying  out.  All  the  changes  of  the  law  have  been  in  the  direction  of 
greater  stringency.  In  attending  court  for  ten  years,  I  do  not  remember 
to  have  seen  a  drunken  man. 

<Tovernor  Convers  said  : 

Tlie  prohi])itory  law  has  been  in  force  about  twenty-two  years.  The 
enforcement  has  been  uniform  in  the  State  since  its  enactment,  and  I  con- 
sider it  11  very  desinible  law.     1  think  the  law  itself  educates  and  advances 
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public  sentiment  in  favor  of  temperance.  There  is  no  que«Hoii||MMBtihi 
decrease  in  the  Ciiu^umptiLm  of  liquor.  I  sipeak  from  pergonal  koowlfdc^, 
having  alwayu  lived  in  the  State.  I  live  in  Woodstock,  sixty  mil«i  frum 
here,  and  there  no  iniin  having  the  least  regard  for  himself  would  adjnit 
selling  rtiiTJ,  evt!n  though  no  pe unity  uttuched  to  iU 

W.  B.  Arcourt,  Associute-Justice  for  Washington  County, 
said  : 

Public  sentiment  ia  growing  atrouger  in  favor  of  the  law  cvcfj  jm» 


KENTUCKY.' 

The  "National  Prohibitionist'-  fiirnisheB  the  followiDg facte 
from  a  correspondent  on  the  gronnd : 

I  scud  you  the  tm^U  in  regard  to  pnihibition  tn  Trimble  County,  K^. 
Judge  A.  W.  Bnrtlett^  of  that  county,  refused  to  licreaj***  the  sa\(:  of  io- 
toxiciitiDg  drinks  to  any  man  in  the  county.  This  new  departure  hyiht 
county  judge  was  heralded  all  over  the  land,  a  charge  of  insubordinatioo 
was  luatle,  nnd  an  appeal  went  up  to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  but  the  judge 
remained  firm;  he  looked  nt  the  licease  system  in  the  county;  ho  nwthe 
evil,  and  that  continuously;  and  ruwlvud  that,  liy  hjjs  hand,  no  mof«iiMfi 
should  be  allowed  to  work  ruin  among  his  people;  that  in  etenutyiK) 
rujiisetler  i^hould  hold  up  his  lirun^ne  and  say,  '*  Hert%  Lord*  is  my  aiithflr* 
ity,  signed  by  the  county  Judge  of  Trimble  County,"  The  Courtof  Ap- 
I>eals  sustained  the  jadge^  and  Bince  that  day  no  licensed  rum  dhojrhu 
been  allowed  by  the  county. 

Now  mark  the  result:  To-day  there  m  not  a  criminal  case  on  the  docVet 
of  Trimble  Coimty ;  not  a  criminal  iu  the  jail :  not  a  pauper  in  the  county; 
not  a  licenMcd  bar-room*     Last  county  court  day,  though  Bedford,  U» 
county-seat  town,  was  crowded  with  people*  not  a  dnmken  man  wia  t 
be  seen  in  town»  perfect  order  ami  good -will  reigned;  no  husband  wei 
home  to  his  family  drunk^ — a  demon  to  liia  children. 

Men  ask  what  good  will  a  prohibitory  law  do  ?     Look  at  Andciwo^ 
County,  with  its  two  whisky   murdenjt  in  one  week;  look  at  Jefferson 
County »  with  ita  forty  or  tifty  myrders^  a  year,  and  live  hundred  and  thirtf-j 
ecveu   arrests  in  one  city  in  the  month  of  June  last;  look   at  Puli* 
County,  with  her  ten  whisky  murders  recently ;  look  at  Scott,  with  1 

*  The  testimonies  in  rej^rd  to  Kentucky,  Tennesjieet  Arkansas,  the  Cbemlfl 
Nation,  >f«rylindt  and  n  few  others,  liav©  be^?n  chiefly  laken  from  '*  Prohihiiifli^ 
Doe9   Prohibit^"  by  J.   N.   Steams,   Naticmal  Temperance  PubUoaiioQ  Housa 
Now  York  city,  1882. 
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docket  crowded,  and  then  look  at  Trimble  County,  free  from  crime,  and 
say  whether  you  will  put  your  hand  with  Judge  Bartlett's  against  the 
license  system  or  in  favor  of  it. 

TENNESSEE. 

This  State  has  what  is  known  as  the  "  Four-mile  Law,"  pro- 
hibiting the  sale  of  liquor  within  four  miles  of  a  chartered  in- 
stitution of  learning,  outside  of  incorporated  towns ;  and  about 
one  hundred  towns  have  surrendered  their  charters  so  as  to 
come  under  the  operation  of  the  law.  The  Grand  Jury  of  the 
Moore  Circuit  Court  gives  the  following  testimony  as  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  law : 

We  have  tried  to  be  diligent  in  searching  for  crime,  and  although  we 
have  been  thus  diligent  your  honor  will  see  we  have  presented  but  few 
parties  for  criminal  offenses.  This  we  attribute  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
certainly,  and  has  been  of  late,  but  little  crime  committed  in  the  county. 

We  have  been  forcibly  struck  during  the  present  term  of  the  court  by 
the  entire  absence  of  drunkenness  of  every  sort  from  the  streets.  In  fact, 
the  town,  during  thQ  present  term,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  see,  has 
been  free  from  dissipation  of  every  sort,  either  in  the  resident  citizens  of 
the  town  or  those  attending  your  honor's  courts.  We  can  hardly  refrain 
from  comparing  the  state  of  affairs  at  courts  previous  to  this,  while  Lynch- 
burg was  an  incorporated  town.  Seeing  the  good  that  has  thus  far  re- 
sulted from  the  repeal  of  the  town  charter,  we  desire,  as  a  part  of  your 
honor's  court,  to  report  as  grand  jurors  of  the  county  that  much  good  to 
the  people  of  the  town  and  county  will  result  if  the  Four-mile  Law  is 
rigidly  enforced  in  case  it  is  any  way  violated.  We  desire,  however,  to 
report  that  so  far  as  we  know,  or  have  been  able  as  grand  jurors  to  ascer- 
tain, there  seems  to  be  no  disposition  to  violate  the  Pour-mile  Law  on  the 
part  of  those  who  had,  previous  to  the  repeal  of  the  charter,  been  engaged 
in  the  sale  of  intoxicating  beverages. 

Tlon.  Emerson  Ethridge  recently  said : 

A  cause  so  just,  right,  and  necessary  as  prohibition,  total  prohibition, 
admits  of  no  temporarizing  or  compromise ;  and  all  those  who  may  enlist 
in  its  serWee  in  Tennessee,  during  1882,  I  doubt  not  have  enrolled  their 
names  and  joined  the  ranks  to  stay.  Some  causes  are  too  sacred  for  apos- 
tasy, and  prohibition  is  one  of  them. 
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ARKANSAS. 

The  new  law,  that  any  town  may  rid  itself  of  the  liquor 
traffic  when  the  majority  of  men  and  women  in  the  town  peti- 
tion against  it,  has  wronght  wonders  where  it  has  been  en- 
forced : 

A  local  i)aper  gives  the  following  results :  **  There  has  not  been  a  single 
case  of  open  drunkennesjs  in  our  streets  since  January  1/' 

'*  Howard  County  Telephone  '':  **  Prohibition  is  a  success  in  Mineral 
Springs  and  throughout  the  county  and  State/'  Again :  ^^  There  has  not 
been  a  single  arrest  for  drunkenness,  nor  for  any  offense  resulting  from 
drinking,  in  this  place  since  prohibition  took  effect;,  nearly  seven  nionth» 
ago." 

**Hamburg  Times":  *'  No  liquor  is  sold  in  our  town,  and  there  is  no 
drunkenness,  no  riots,  and  no  trouble  in  our  streets;  no  one  now  doubts 
that  prohibition  is  good." 

The  Rev.  H.  T.  Gregory,  of  Beebe :  **  Prohibition  is  a  success  in  Beebe; 
not  a  single  case  of  drunkenness  before  the  mayor  since  prohibition." 

The  Rev.  Frank  Ritter,  Pocahont^is:  **  I  have  seen  but  two  men  intoxi- 
cated here  since  January  1.  If  tested  again,  wliisky  would  not  be  allowed 
here." 

The  Rev.  E.  T.  Jones,  County  Judge  of  Woodniff, :  "  Not  a  case  of  broil 
before  the  mayor  this  year;  during  the  same  time  last  year  twelve  or  four- 
teen cases." 

The  Hon.  George  Thomburg,  Powhatan :  *'  Prohibition  is  a  perfect  suc- 
cess here;  it  is  also  successful  beyond  expectation  at  Walnut  Ridge." 

"  Morrillton  Messenger" :  '*We  have  seen  no  drunkenness  in  our  streets 
since  the  prohibition,  but  have  heard  of  three  cases.  Formerly  it  was  a 
daily  occurrence;  there  were  then  seven  saloons  here  and  much  drunken- 
ness; now  all  is  quiet." 

VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEY. 

In  1883  the  Legislature  authorized  this  town  to  vote  upon 
license  or  no  license.  The  vote  has  always  stood  against  license 
by  overwhelming  majorities.  It  has  now  over  12,000  inhabit- 
ants. Mr.  Curtis,  overseer  of  the  poor  and  constable,  in  a 
recent  annual  report,  said  : 

Though  we  have  a  population  of  ton  thousand  people,  for  the  ]>eriod  of 
six  months  no  settler  or  citizen  of  Vinolan.l  has  received  relief  at  my  hands 
IB  overseer  of  the  poor.     Witliin  seventy  days  there  has  been  only  one 
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cast*,  among  what  we  call  the  floating  population,  at  the  expense  of  $4. 
During  the  entire  year  there  has  only  been  one  indictment,  and  that  a 
trifling  case  of  battery  among  our  colored  population.  So  few  are  the 
tires  in  Vineland  that  we  have  no  need  of  a  fire  department.  There  has 
been  only  one  house  burned  in  a  year,  and  two  slight  fires,  which  were 
soon  put  out.  We  practically  have  no  debt,  and  our  taxes  are  only  one 
per  cent,  on  the  valuation.  The  police  expenses  of  Vineland  amount  to 
$75  a  year,  the  sum  paid  to  me,  and  our  poor  expenses  a  mere  trifle.  I 
ascribe  this  remarkable  state  of  things,  so  nearly  approaching  the  golden 
age,  to  the  industry'  of  our  people  and  the  absence  of  King  Alcohol. 

Says  Judge  Pitman: 

This  is  what  prohibition  does,  not  for  a  picked  band  of  religious  emi- 
grants, or  a  community  of  scholars,  but  for  a  miscellaneous  company  of 
laborers  from  all  parts  of  our  country,  and  from  Germany,  France,  En- 
gland, Ireland,  and  Scotland. 

MILLVILLE,  NEW  JERSEY. 

The  city  of  Millville  supported  twenty  grog-shops  some  years  ago,  and 
drunkenness  abounded  on  every  hand.  Eleven  years  ago  the  voters 
elected  oflScers  who  refused  license,  and  after  a  hard  struggle  banished 
the  dram  shops.  A  population  of  8,000  are  now  sober,  prosperous,  and 
happy.  The  glass  factories  of  Whitall,  Tatum,  &  Co.,  employing  1,500 
hands,  are  located  here,  and  a  member  of  the  firm  recently  said  :  •*  Pro- 
hibition is  worth  to  us  as  a  firm  at  least  $10,000  a  year  in  the  general 
regularity  of  the  men  at  their  work."  Another  man  said  :  **  I  have  been 
connected  with  these  works  for  more  than  twenty  years.  I  know  the 
employes ;  their  condition  is  vastly  improved  since  prohibition  went  into 
effect.     Nobody  learns  to  drink  in  our  town  now." 

EDWARDS  COUNTY,  ILLINOIS. 

In  the  following  Bignificant  facts,  in  1878,  submitted  by  the 
clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Edwards  County,  Illinois,  the 
economy  of  temperance  is  strikingly  illustrated : 

There  has  not  been  a  licensed  saloon  in  this  county  for  over  twenty-flv© 
years.  During  that  time  our  jail  has  not  averaged  an  occupant.  Thi* 
county  never  sent  but  one  person  to  the  penitentiary,  and  that  man  WBB 
sent  up  for  killing  his  wife  while  drunk,  on  whisky  obtained  from  a 
licensed  saloon  in  an  adjoining  county.  We  have  but  very  few  paitpen 
in  our  |)oor-house,  sometimes  only  three  or  four.     Our  taxes  are  tliirt>f- 
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two  per  cent,  lower  thjin  they  nrv  in  udjoinin^-  ooiiiities  where  ssiloonsi  are 
licensL'd.  Our  people  are  pro^^jierous,  peaceahk*.  and  s<jlK'r,  there  being 
very  little  drinking,  except  tienr  Grayville,  a  liceosed  town  of  Whit© 
Ctiiinty^  near  i>ur  border.  The  diiTercmt  terras  of  our  circuit  court  ocrupy 
three  or  four  days  Ciich  year,  aud  then  the  dockets  ure  cleared.  Our 
people  are  so  well  HHti^^lied  with  the  present  state  i>f  things  that  a  very 
large  raftjority  of  them  would  bitterly  (ippose  any  effort  made  in  favor  of 
license  under  any  circumstances, 

MEDIA,  PENKSYLVA^^IA. 

lit  an  u])preei!itive  tribute  tu  tlti-  memory  of  the  late  Rev, 
Dr,  James  W,  Dale,  a  correspondent  uf  the  New  York  "Evan- 
gelist" writes,  in  l?s81  ; 

When  the  iKJroujEfh  of  Media,  Pa.,  was  incorpomted,  Dr.  Dalci  by 
herctileati  clfort,  succeeded  in  having  a  pruhibitory  clause  inserted  io  the 
charter^  and  for  thirty  yearH  not  a  drop  of  intoxicating  drink  haa  bc^en 
sold  in  that  borough  except  iu  violation  of  the  charter  of  the  town  and 
by  closest  stealth.  Many  a  hiunc  i^  ha|)py  there  to-day  which^  but  for 
this,  would  be  writhing  with  hejirtache  nud  crLinhed  with  poverty.  When 
an  *'ittempt  was  made  to  induce  the  Legislature  to  aniead  the  charter  by 
removing  thi«  restriction,  Dr.  Dale  .secured  letters  from  householders, 
from  teachers,  from  pliysicians*,  and  from  magistrates,  certifying  to  the 
morals  ijf  the  place  and  the  deniro  of  the  people  to  Im.*  Kpart*d  the  threat- 
inning  intlietina,  had  them  printed  and  t^cattered  among  the  members  of 
the  Legislature,  and  thus  saved  the  charter, 

POTTER  COUNTY,  l*ENNSYLVAKLi- 

For  niaay  years  this  county  has  pruhibited  tlie  sale  of  liquora. 
Spmiking  of  this  law,  lion.  John  S.  Ma^on  said: 

There  it  stands,  a  i^lueld  to  all  the  youth  of  the  county  against  the 
tenjptation  to  form  drinking  habits.  Under  its  benign  inflm^ncu  the 
nundxr  of  tipplers  in  steadily  decreasing,  and  fewer  young  men  begin  to 
drink  than  when  hcensed  bouses  gave  ruHjaettthility  to  the  habit.  There 
are  hut  few  people  who  keep  liijUor  in  their  hoai^es  for  private  mv,  and 
there  is  no  indication  that  the  ouinbor  of  them  ha,s  increased  since  the 
traffic  was  prohibited.  Tin-  law  is  as  readily  cDforced  as  are  the  hiws 
against  gamliling,  Heentiousness,  and  others  of  similar  character.  Its 
elTect  a.s  regards  nime  is  markt'd  and  eoiLHiJicitous,  Our  jail  is  without 
inmates,  except  the  sherilT,  for  more  than  half  the  time.  When  licjuors 
were  legally  sold,  there  were  always  more  or  Icsi  prisoners  in  ihc  jaiL 
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Under  the  local  option  law  of  1873  forty  counties  voted  pro- 
hibition. The  law  was  in  operation  only  a  little  over  a  year, 
but  its  good  effects  were  so  evident  that  the  Commissioners  of 
Public  Charities  of  the  State  said  : 

The  effect  of  prohibitory  laws  is  strikingly  shown  by  the  comparatively 
vacant  apartments  in  the  jails  of  counties  where  the  local  option  law  is  in 
force. 

Hon.  H.  W.  Williams,  one  of  the  Supreme  Court  Judges  of 
Pennsylvania,  referring  to  Potter  County,  said : 

For  twenty  years  there  has  not  been  a  licensed  hotel  or  restaurant  with- 
in the  confines  of  this  county.  There  are  enough  of  both  at  all  suitable 
places  for  the  accommodation  of  the  public,  but  in  none  of  them  is  there 
a  public  bar.  The  sale  is  conducted,  therefore,  at  a  great  disadvantage, 
clandestinely,  and  is  very  limited  in  amount.  As  to  results  I  can  say 
that,  while  the  county  has  been  steadily  growing  in  population  and  busi- 
ness, pauperism  and  crime  have  steadily  decreased.  For  the  past  five 
years  the  county  jail  has  been  fully  one  half  the  time  without  any  other 
inmate  than  the  keeper  and  his  family.  Twice  within  the  past  ten  years 
I  have,  at  the  regular  terms  of  court,  discharged  the  jury  on  the  second 
day  of  the  term  without  their  having  been  called  to  consider  a  single  case 
of  any  description.  The  effect  of  this  system  is  felt  in  many  ways :  taxes 
are  reduced;  the  business  of  the  criminal  courts  is  greatly  diminished; 
industry  and  sobriety  take  the  place  of  idleness  and  dissipation ;  and  in- 
telligence and  morality  are  advanced. 

MARYLAITO. 

This  State  has  local  option  in  fourteen  or  fifteen  counties,  in 
almost  all  of  which  prohibition  has  been  voted.  Mr.  J.  N. 
Emerson,  of  Denton,  in  a  letter  to  Hon.  W.  Daniel,  said : 

There  is  not  a  drop  of  alcoholic  stimulants  sold  in  this  county,  and  the 
contrast  between  the  past  and  present  is  a  wonder  to  those  accustomed  to 
behold  the  scenes  of  but  a  few  years  ago  and  now.  Instead  of  wranglings, 
black  eyes,  and  bloody  noses,  enmity  and  strife,  drunken  brawls  and  mid- 
night debauchery,  we  have  a  peaceful  and  quiet  community  here  and 
throughout  the  entire  county. 

At  the  late  sitting  of  the  grand  jiuy  for  this  comity  there  was  not  a 
single  case  of  assault  and  battery  before  them,  nor  a  single  complaint  of 
a  violation  of  the  public  peace.     Our  jail  is  without  a  tenant,  and  has 
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been  for  the  past  six  niQiUliH.  At  the  recent  ftes*iiDii  of  our  rireuit  roiirt, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  ohl  hiiNioesi*  which  had  neeiminlati'd  uuikT  tJie 
whisky  rei^n,  the  terra  would  not  have  histed  three  days.  The  ojiera- 
tiou  of  the  hiw  hua  wrought  a  eompk'te  revolution  here^  and  it  is  the 
^eatest  boon  ever  trouferred  upon  oiir  people  by  legislative  eDactment. 
It  is  a  rare  Mt^ht  now  to  ^iec♦  any  one  under  the  intiiieiiee  of  strong  drink. 
Before  the  oj>uration  of  the  law»  it  was  almo^t  an  hourly  occurrence  to 
lume  in  eontaet  with  some  one  in  this  bestial  condition, 

J,  II,  Emerson,  of  Caroline  County,  siiid: 

We  «tand  to-day  higher  in  all  that  h  noble  than  w^e  did  seven  or  eight 
years  ago.     You  seldom  hear  an  angry  word,  or  any  thing  like  a  quarrel. 

Walter  IL  Thouieon,  of  Talbot  County,  eaid: 

Tlie  law  has  had  the  eflfect  to  kill  rum-sellingj  and  increase  fourfold  all 
material  prosperity, 

B,  D,  Doiul,  of  Calvert  County,  said : 

I  have  nothing"  but  good  to  report.  The  law  m  admitted,  on  all  hands, 
to  have  done  an  immensity  of  good  among  us.  It  has  rcseued  many  poor 
drunkards  f»f  my  actjuaintanee  frooi  the  temptation  wMch  so  easily  beiiet 
them^  picked  them  as  brands  from  the  burning,  and  restored  them  to  the 
position  which  God  intended  them  to  oe^npy,  and  it  has  secured  the  ris- 
ing generation  from  the  danger  of  falling  into  the  name  horrible  pit.  If 
any  man  should  now  projiose  to  repeal  the  law  he  would  be  regarded  by 
the  people  of  C'alvern  as  either  insane  or  possessed  with  a  devil,  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  I  know  of  no  m»n  who  is  bold  enough  to  declare  in  favor 
of  its  repeal. 

After  tivt*  inontht? of  the  operation  of  proliibition  in  Talbot 
Countv  tlie  Wt  inmate  of  the  jail  was  diseliarged,  and  the 
jailer  bad  gone  back  to  work  on  hit«  funn.  Caroline  County 
bad  not  a  prisoner  in  its  jail.  Tn  Wureester  ronntj  the  jailer's 
expenses,  in  live  months  before  tlie  law  went  into  effect,  were 
$800 ;  in  the  five  months  after,  only  $50.  ( Hher  counties  told 
a  similar  story. 

The  Baltimore  correspondent  of  ''  The  Cbristiau  Adv^ocate^'* 
(New  York  city,)  Det^emher  14,  18S2,  gave  the  following  testi- 
mony; 

I  was  rt*eently  in  eonvcTHailion  with  a  lawyer  who  made,  last  snmnuT,  a 
tour  of  the  tstate^  luisurely  visithig  every  county.     He  assured  lue  that 
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to  his  great  surprise,  and  to  the  destruction  of  life-long  prejudices,  he 
found  the  most  undoubted  evidences  of  the  success,  in  every  way,  of  local 
option.  The  contrast  between  contiguous  counties,  license  and  antilicense, 
was  most  apparent.  The  improvement  in  morals,  the  growth  in  prosperity, 
the  reduction  of  taxes,  he  declared  to  be  beyond  any  dispute.  In  one 
county  the  jail  had  been  long  empty,  when  an  aged  negro  appeared  before 
the  magistrate  and  swore  that  he  was  unable  to  support  himself.  He  was 
sent  to  jail  as  a  vagrant,  and  the  sheriff  gave  him  the  key.  He  came  and 
went  as  he  pleased.  He  was  the  only  occupant  and  his  own  jailer.  I 
heard  myself  of  another  county  whose  jail  stood  empty  for  months  at  a 
time.  The  sheriff  was  accustomed  to  lock  his  vacant  cells  and  retire  to 
his  farm. 

GEORGIA. 
The  following  remarkable  testimony  to  the  good  effects  of 
prohibition  is  by  Rev.  A.  H.  Haygood,  D.D.,  President  of  Emory 
College,  CarroUton,  Ga.,  in  1881 : 

No  county  in  Georgia  had  more  still  houses  and  bar-rooms  to  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  than  Carroll  twenty  years  ago.  Drinking  places  were 
not  only  to  be  foimd  in  the  little  towns,  but  also  at  cross-roads  and  country 
places  throughout  tl^e  county.  No  more  unfavorable  place  for  the  success 
of  prohibition  could  have  been  selected  than  this  county.  It  was  settled 
by  a  class  of  citizens  who  regarded  a  plenty  of  corn  whisky  and  peach 
brandy  as  essential  to  good  living.  Liquor  was  sold  without  scruple  and 
dnink  without  stint.  Many  of  the  people  spent  all  their  means,  beyond  a 
bare  living,  for  strong  drink.  Education  and  churches  were  neglected; 
ignorance  and  vice  prevailed  to  such  an  alarming  extent  that  the  very 
name  of  the  county  became  a  by-word  and  reproach  in  the  State.  It  was 
called  the  **free  State  of  Carroll.*'  ITie  better  citizens  going  from  the 
county  were  ashamed  to  acknowledge  where  they  were  from.  The  County 
of  Carroll  was  once  synonj-mous  with  still  houses,  chicken  fights,  horse 
swapping,  pony  clubs,  one-ox  carts,  poverty,  piny  woods,  and  ignorance. 

After  a  struggle  of  twelve  years  with  all  forms  of  opposition  the  law 
was  secured,  and  here  are  some  of  the  results : 

The  trade  of  the  town  has  been  more  than  doubled.  Before  the  liquor 
traffic  was  abolished  the  trade  of  the  place  was  about  $200,000,  now  it  is 
^.500,000,  a  year.  There  are  thirty  stores  in  the  town,  and  I  do  not  know 
of  a  single  nicrchant  anion;;  them  who  would  not  vote  against  the  liquor 
traffic  on  purely  business  grounds.  Some  of  our  leading  merchants  were 
opposed  to  prohibition  at  first  because  they  feared  it  would  injure  their 
tnide.     They  are  unanimously  in  favor  of  it  now.     The  $80,000  that  was 
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n\jiiut  here  for  whisky  prior  to  IHT'i  i.^  now  spetit  in  building  houscH^  im- 
proviQg  stock)  draining  land,  and  [liijing  taxes.  The  farmers  are  nearly 
all  out  of  debt.  Many  of  the  men  who  were  spending  all  their  money  for 
whisky  have  quit  drinking  und  are  making  a  supijort  for  their  families. 
We  have  two  dru^  stores  here,  hut  not  a  parlirle  of  liquor  is  sold  in  either. 
In  a  moral  poiTit  of  view^  the  resuhs  of  this  movement  in  our  town  have 
been  perfectly  remttrkuble.  The  «olieitor  of  this  circuit  hixys  there  is  less 
crime  in  this  coimty  than  in  any  other  in  this  circuit.  Moat  of  the  people 
have  joined  the  churc!i»  Profanity  is  almost  unknown.  The  soberness 
and  quiet  wliieh  prevails  here,  even  on  election  day  and  court  week,  strike 
visitors  as  being  wonderful.  The  prohibition  movement  in  the  county  ib 
a  grand  success. 

The  State  TeiiiperaDce  Committee  of  Georgia,  Id  1882,  said : 

Forty  years  ago  there  were  absolutely  no  advocates  of  prohibitory  lef^ 
lation,  and  liquor  saloons  were  in  full  blast  all  over  thia  State.  Now 
forty-two  counties^  besides  the  noighlwrhoods  of  many  churches  and 
school-houses,  embracing  in  all  more  than  one  third  of  the  area  of  Geor* 
gia,  are  freed  from  the  saloon  curse,  ,  .  .  The  judiciary  of  the  State 
and  the  ministers  of  our  cburchefj  are,  ahnost  without  exception,  right  oa 
the  question, 

ALABAMA. 

Hon.  S»  W*  Johns,  of  Seliiia,  a  man  of  high  Bocial  position 
atid  a  Democrat,  says  that  Bixteen  entire  counties  have  prohibi- 
tion, and  that  it  is  growing  in  favor  daily. 

THE  CHEROKEE  NATION, 

The  governor  and  the  principal  chief  of  the  Cherokee  Nation, 
John  Busliyheadj  in  a  letter  dated  '*  Executive  Department, 

Taiileqnah,  Cherokeo  Nation,  December  28,  1881,  to  Governor 
Sl  John,  of  Kansas,"  writes : 

Among  ray  people,  unricr  our  constitution  and  lawe,  the  manufncturc 
or  introduction  of  iiH  liquors  h  positively  prohibited.  It  if  true,  that 
some  little  ia  occasioimily  smuggled  in  by  luwless  pcrsonB  on  the  border, 
but  the  monil  sentiment  of  the  great  mas9  of  the  Cherokee  nation  i*?  againRt 
it,  lind  Hueh  n  thlnjjf  m^  n  pnblie  drinkinur  snlnon  is  unknown.  OcoA-sionally 
a  po^t  sutler  Hells  it,  iilthonirh  it  i^  unlfinftil  to  sell  it  to  Indiims.  If 
has  often  occurrtMl  to  ma  that  a  habit  whieh  hm  Ix'en  discovered  to  be  so 
danguroiw  to  Indians  cannot  be  very  good  for  the  whites. 
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The  following  ig  the  Cherokee  method  of  dealing  with  the 
incorrigible,  illegal  liquor  sellers: 

Every  person,  after  havio^  been  once  convicted,  who  shall  pcrsiiit  in 
keeping  ii  disorclorlj  hou»c,  for  the  purpose  of  gambling  or  vending  ardent 
spirits  8!iall  be  deemed  to  have  forfeited  Ms  right  of  residence  in  thi,% 
Territory,  and  the  people  of  the  vicinity  where  such  person  may  be,  may 
band  themselves  togi-ther  and  effeetuully  destroy  such  place  of  vice,  aod 
make  such  disposition  of  such  incorrigible  person  as  they  may  deem  best 
to  rid  the  nation  of  the  evU. 

All  hail  to  such  a  type  of  **  Indian  civilization ! " 

KANSAS. 

The  following  clear  and  candid  statement  in  regard  to  the 
practical  results  of  prohibition  in  Kansas,  after  one  year  of 
trial,  m  one  of  tJie  most  di^eriniioating  exliibita  which  we 
have  met  It  appeared  in  the  *^  Congregationalist,"  (Boston,) 
July  19,  1882,  under  the  name  of  Rev.  A*  H.  Eichardson,  of 
Lawrence,  Kansas: 

On  May  1,  1881,  Kansas  inaugurated  the  era  of  constitutional  prohibi- 
tion. What  has  really  heen  accomplished  by  this  advanced  movement  in 
temperance  legislation?  A«  the  press  of  the  country  teem^  with  conflict- 
ing and  contradictory  ^tatementa,  we  propose  to  give  a  few  facta  and 
tigiirea  bearing  on  this  question.  They  have  been  carefully  gathered, 
mostly  from  official  sources,  and  are  neither  exaggerated  nor  misrepre- 
sented. 

limp  far  hm  th^  hw  he^t  er^orf^^d  f  In  two  thirdis  if  not  three  fourths, 
of  the  counties  in  the  State,  there  is  no  open  violation  of  the  law.  In  by 
far  the  larger  portion,  it  i«  enforced  without  serious  opposition.  Governor 
8t.  John  Bays:  *'lt  is  #J4ife  to  my  that  in  sixty-five  out  of  eighty-one  or- 
ganized counties  the  law,  as  a  rule,  is  as  honestly  obeyed  and  enforced  as 
any  other  law  prohibiting  crime."  Even  coimties  that  voted  against  the 
amendment  arc  enforcing  the  law.  Fort  Scott,  in  Bourbon  County,  which 
gave  554  majority  against  it,  had  eighteen  cnses  of  pro^^ecution  for  illegal 
iielling,  and  but  one  aquittat  8umner  County,  on  the  southern  border, 
had  forty  licensed  saloons  which  have  all  been  dosed.  While  the  law  is 
openly  disregardeil  in  a  few  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  State,  yet  even  in 
these  it  has  proved  a  great  restraint  on  the  traffic,  and  h:us  lessen(*d  the 
amount  of  crime.  In  Lawrence  the  whole  number  of  castas  in  the  polico 
court,  from  May  I  to  October  1,  1880,  was  *214.     During  the  correspond- 
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lug  perifxl  for  1881,  cmly  10^,  Ii»  leaven  worth,  duriog  iliv  last  four 
montlLH  *jf  licruwe,  there  were  102  cast's  of  dninkenneiis,  while  during'  the 
first  f<mr  luunths  of  [>rnhiluti(>n  there  were  odIv  78.  In  TojK'kii,  under 
license  for  the  s^arae  time,  MU  lui^es;  under  proMbition,  72.  Such  is  the 
n?sult  of  fkjmrtial  enfon;ement. 

Pivhihitpm  hoH  grmtly  tessenfitJ  and  erippUd  tfw  trqffie.  This  is  proved 
by  the  revenue  ^tnti sties.  Ther«  was  a  falling  off  in  the  United  Htate^^ 
revenue  tax  on  liquors,  in  1881,  of  $'iQ,  607  3*J.  The  decrease  in  the  l>eer 
tax  was  nearly  $14^000,  Before  the  adoption  of  the  amendment  there 
w«re  two  distilleries,  thirty -nine  breweries,  thirty  wholesale  liquor  houses, 
and  l,8:i2  licenjsed  saloon.H  in  the  State,  To-day  there  is  not  a  distillery, 
nor  (80  far  hk  I  ran  leoni)  a  wholesale  lk|Uor  estahlishmcnt  in  Kamf^asi. 
Nor  are  tliere  inon-  than  Indf  a  do/.en  breweries  remaining.  Tlie  one  at 
Wiutield  hfks  been  traa.sfornied  into  a  conservatory  for  flowers.  lugitciad 
of  nearly  2,000  jdaces  where  liqtior  h  openly  sold,  there  can  hardly  be 
found  to-day  more  than  *W0  or  400,  Yet  in  the  face  of  these  stubborn 
fact J4  we  are  gravely  told,  by  the  whisky  organs,  that  **Tnoa^  liijuor  ia 
drank  in  Kansas  than  ever  before/' 

It  luia  redni*r,d  tlu  amfiunt  of  i^riints  ttl  hinat  out  thud.  The  number  of 
convicts  scut  to  our  StMe  penitentiary  during  1880  wa«  ;iOO;  in  1881,  only 
197,  Thii*  nuiy  Ix'  sitfely  taken  as  a  fair  average  of  the  decrease  of  erimo 
through  the  State.  Four  counties  have  given  public  notice  that  f/uitJuiU 
uTt  evipttf !  Harvey  C*ounty  had  built  a  new  jail  just  Inrfore  the  prohibit- 
f)ry  law  went  into  effect.  It  now  ha.H  hut  oim  occupant — a  druggist  con* 
victed  of  selling  liquor  imlawfuHy,  and  now  convinced  that  prohibition 
dvf^  prohibit !  At  a  reeent  session  of  the  ilistrict  conrt  in  Kingman  I'ounly 
there  was  not  a  single  rriniinal  cast^  on  the  docket,  and  the  judge  dis- 
charged the  jury. 

There  hns  Awm  n  mnrletl  incrtnne  in  ilu  material  and  Jhiancval  pt\i»fterity 
tif  thf  Stilt e  umier  prohibitum.  Instead  of  paying  out  $<i,2r»0,000  an  the 
aunua!  cost  of  its  liquor  bill,  Kansa-^  has  nnrrd  more  than  f)ne  half  that 
amoTUJt  for  legitimate  uses.  Whilr  Illinois  paid  about  |tt  50  prr  capita 
for  government  tax  on  spirit«i,  Kansas  paid  only  twelve  cents,  and  Maine, 
where  prohibition  hns  so  signally  failrd^Ci)  paid  three  cerdM  per  head! 
There  has  been  a  marked  advance  in  the  price  of  real  estate  during  the 
hist  year.  In  a  letter  recently  rereivnl  from  (Invernor  8t.  John,  be  says: 
**The  increase  in  the  vnluation  of  jM^rsonnl  |>roperty  for  1881  over  1880 
\\m  |10,34i{,000.  I  think  the  asseasmenl  of  1882  will  show  an  inereude 
over  1881  of  nearly,  if  not  quite,  ♦SO.OOO.OOO.  The  taxes  for  1881,  not- 
withstanding the  short  cropH,  were  paid  up  more  closely  than  ihey  have 
l>een  for  ye^irs.  The  avenige  number  of  aeres  of  k^^hiI  lands  sold  each 
business  diiv  bus  increased  froai  101  to  210.      Kansas  wji«*  ncv*T  >i*  pros*- 
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perous  in  her  history  as  she  is  to-day,  and  prohibition  is  growing  stronger 
with  the  people  every  day.''  Nor  has  emigration  fallen  off,  as  was  so  con- 
fidently predicted.  Since  November,  1880,  when  the  amendment  was 
adopted,  not  less  than  140,000  people  have  settled  in  Kansas.  And  they 
have  been  of  the  better  class,  with  more  means  than  in  former  years.  A 
gentleman  caHie  to  Franklin  County  last  year  and  invested  $50,000,  "  Just 
because  whisky  had  been  voted  out,"  he  said. 

We  affirm,  without  fear  of  successful  contradiction,  that  Kanm^  is  vastly 
richer,  hnppier,  and  hetUr  to-day,  in  all  the  substantial  elements  of  growth 
and  pros|)erity,  than  before  the  adoption  of  her  constitutional  amendment. 
She  has  not  had  sufficient  time  to  show  its  full  value  and  efficiency.  But 
she  has  begun  nobly  and  well,  and  is  on  the  high  road  to  glorious  and 
permanent  success. 

A  correspondent  from  Cherryvale,  Kansas,  wrote,  in  June, 

1882: 

I  desire  to  send  you  a  few  facts  from  this  part  of  Kansas  in  regard  to 
our  prohibitory  liquor  law.  It  has  had  one  year  of  trial,  and  we  are  pre- 
pared to  see  its  defects  and  note  its  success.  It  will  be  proper  for  me  to 
say  that  for  the  last  seventeen  years  I  have  been  a  continuous  resident  of 
this  beautiful  State,  and  am  prepared  to  contrast  the  last  year  of  prohibi- 
tion with  either  or  all  of  the  years  under  liquor  law.  In  order,  therefore, 
that  there  may  be  no  mistake,  I  went  to  the  office  of  police  judge  and  the 
justice  of  the  peace,  and,  looking  over  the  records  of  both,  the  following 
facts  were  gleaned : 

From  May  1,  1880,  to  May  1,  1881 — this  being  the  last  year  of  liquor 
— there  were  in  our  little  city  of  1,600  people  67  convictions  for  drunken- 
ness and  disorderly  conduct.  From  May  1,  1881,  to  May  1,  1882 — this 
being  the  first  year  of  prohibition — there  were  6.  67  to  6  is  the  pro- 
portion. 

Again :  Our  city  calaboose  was  seldom  empty  when  we  sold  liquor, 
and  a  lady  living  across  the  road  or  near  that  institution  was  trying  to 
have  her  husband  move  away  because  of  the  noise,  swearing,  and  the  pro- 
fanity which  she  heard ;  ])ut  a  few  days  ago  she  said  it  did  not  seem  like 
she  was  in  the  same  place.  The  constable  told  me  there  had  been  but 
one  man  in  the  cjilaboose  since  the  1st  of  May,  1881. 

Again:  Our  population  has  increased  in  every  town  in  this  part  of 
Kansas.    Good  men  with  their  money  and  property  are  moving  in  rapidly. 

Again:  The  warden  says  that  the  prison  this  last  year  has  paid  its 
own  ex|>enses  and  returned  a  small  revenue  to  the  State.  This  is  some 
of  the  fruits  of  our  prohibitory  law.  But  this  does  not  begin  to  tell  it  all. 
33 
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Tliprt'  were  nenrly  3Q0  towns  in  Kansas  when  the  law  ffime  into  r1f«t 
having  1,000  iuhabi rants  or  upward  which  sold  licjuor*  and  in  ulioyi  fjry 
or  21*5  every  gm-mill  is  c!os4*d  and  no  liqiiar  h  kept  publicly  for  silf, 
ThtTi'  are  from  five  to  ten  pbices  where  it  is  sold.  Now  I  aflirm  Uiai 
any  biw  which  closes  these  saloons  in  290  out  of  300  towns  h  out  a 
failure  by  any  lueans.  I  want  to  give  you  one  inustmtion  gf  the  aetiim 
of  thew  fellows.  The  village  of  Opolis^  in  Crawford  County,  Kooiiis,  oo 
the  *  Frisco  '  line,  lies  on  the  Missouri  State  line,  and  these  fellows  Iton^bt 
and  laid  out  twenty  acres  acros.4  the  line  in  Missouri,  and  sell  boldly,  while 
r>n  tlie  Kansas  wide  not  a  drop  ran  be  procured,  and  then  they  go  o(!  scwl 
tell  abroad  that  **auy  amount  of  drunken  men  are  laying  aroutwl  iJic 
streets  in  Opolis,  the  prohibitory  town  of  Kansas/' 

We  can  say  honestly  our  law  is  being  better  enforced  than  wr  n* 
pected  it  could  be,  and  is  doing  more  tlian  the  most  sanguine  teraprniftn? 
men  expi-eted.  It  Is  true,  sonic  liquor  is  sold  on  the  sly;  so  boms  arc 
stnleii  and  men  are  murdered,  while  we  have  a  law  against  each;  but  wo 
now  have  liquor  selling,  horse  stealing,  house  burning  on  a  levc!^  juid  the 
thief,  murderer,  burglar,  and  liquor  seller  and  liquor  maker  on  a  kni 
and  in  his  own  compaay^ — namely,  violators  of  legislative  law. 

A.  S.  Jolm,son,  Esij,,  land  eoniniissioner  of  the  Atebisorj,To- 
peka,  and  Santa  Fti  liailroad,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  in  Novem- 
ber,  1882,  about  the  effect  of  the  adoption  of  the  prohibitory 
atnendtnent  on  the  property  of  the  State,  said ; 

In  answer  to  your  request  in  reference  to  the  amount  of  land  the  Atchi- 
son, Topeka,  and  Suota  F6  Railroad  Company  have  sold  this  year  a*  com- 
pared with  foniuT  years,  would  say  that  in  the  ten  months  of  this  you- 
we  have  sold  more  laiid  than  we  did  in  the  two  years  previous  put  to- 
gether, and,  with  the  exception  of  the  years  1874  and  1878,  morelliiw 
wc  have  sold  since  our  lands  have  been  in  the  market  (twelve  years/)  For 
the  past  year  our  sales  have  been  steadily  increasing  month  by  month 
until,  at  the  present  date,  our  business  is  unprecedented  in  the  histerv  of 
thiii  department.  A  notable  feature  in  this  connection  ia  the  iimmuHt 
number  of  cash  purchases,  showing  that  settlers  of  more  means  jirc  rom- 
IxLg  into  the  State. 

In  the  "  Snndaj-school  Times,''  December  16,  1883,  Got, 
St*  John  gave  tlie  following  definite  testimony  : 

The  opponents  of  prohibition,  which  includes  cveiy  distiller,  bjv««T, 
and  saloon  keepi.-r  in  the  country  claimed,  first,  that  it  retarde<l  the  \m^' 
teas  and  growth  of  the  State;  second,  that  it  would  stop  imnii|rnitiuo; 
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third,  tliiit  it  woviUl  inrrftvse  tlie  tyili>  of  it)t«i\intti>ig  liinmrs;  fourth,  th«t 
it  was  so  stringent  that  iitjiior  ''coiikl  not  be  had  to  cure  a  8nake-l>tte;^' 
fifths  that  it  wouUl  increase  imujK'Hsni  unci  cririu*. 

\Vlijle  these  objections  were  not  very  conKisteot,  they  were  neverthcle«8 
miide,  and  atill  eontimie  to  be  iir^ed  ag-aiasit  the  Inw,  The  advocates  of 
prohibition  contend  that,  notwithHtsuidiiig  the  persistent  and  unscrupu^ 
lous  efforts  thjit  Imve  at  all  times  been  made  to  prevent  the  enforcement  of 
the  hiw,  its  etfert  hfis  not  only  Ixen  free  from  tlie  objeetioiij*  named,  but 
it  hofti  accomphshed  great  good.  And  to  prove  this  we  have  only  to  refer 
to  the  official  reports  of  the  auditor  of  State^  which  shows  that  the  asseased 
valuation  of  all  taxable  (iroperty  in  the  State  on  March  1»  1880,  was 
$100,570,761  43;  and  on  March  t,  1881,  it  was  $170,813,373  03;  wliile 
on  March  1,  1882,  it  amoimtcd  to  $186,128, 138. 

While  the  increase  from  March  1,  1880,  to  March  1,  1881,  was  only 
$10,243,011  00,  it  will  be  observed  that  from  March  1,  1881,  to  March  1, 
1882,  ten  months  of  which  was  under  jiroliibition,  the  increase  was 
$15,314,704  07. 

The  sale  of  school  lands  for  the  calendar  year  1880  amounted  to  an 
•venige  of  151  acren  for  each  businesir*  day.  For  1881,  eight  inoutks  of 
which  was  under  prohibition,  it  rose  to  iy6  acres  per  day,  and  for  the  year 
1882,  up  to  October  1,  to  over  200  acres  per  day.  The  lands  belonging 
to  the  Atchison,  T^ipeka,  and  Sunta  FC  I^iilroiid  Company  have  been  in 
market  twelve  years,  and  I  am  informed  by  the  commis^sioner  that  he  ia 
selUng  more  landa  now  than  at  any  other  period  in  the  history  of  hu 
department. 

The  population  of  the  State  from  March  1,  1881,  to  March  1,  1882,  in- 
lereased  37,138,  The  immigration  that  w*e  are  receiving  is  not  only  iu- 
[ercttsing  !n  numbers,  but  is  made  up  of  the  very  beat  class  of  citizens, 
|There  is  not  a  distiHer,  brewer,  or  saloon  keeper  in  the  list,  but,  iDi*tcad, 
I  whose  vocation  and  example  tend  to  the  material,  moral,  and  intol- 
'lectiml  advancement  of  the  State.  Are  there  not  other  States  that  are 
anxious  to  have  their  progress  and  growth  retarded  in  the  same  way?    • 

The  2C  counties  that  gave  majorities  «i^atn«t  the  prohibitory  amendment 
,,a€Dt  to  the  pcnitentliiry  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1882,  one 
isoner  to  every  3,438  of  their  population ;  while  the  remnining  55  coun- 
ties that  gBve  majorities  /or  the  amendment  during  the  aamtj  period  t^ent 
but  one  prisoner  to  every  5,832  of  their  population. 
From  March,  1807,  up  to  a  little  over  a  month  after  we  adopted  the 
.  conKtituHonal  amendment,  the  average  yearly  increase  of  prisoners  sent  to 
Ithe  penitentiary  was  40,     Since  then  the  prison  population  has  deerea^d 
ftt  the  rate  of  40  per  year. 

There  was  issued  in  this  State  by  the  collector  of  internal  revenue  for 
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8tatistic8  collected  tind  published  in  1832  by  Becretary  Foml,  of  i\w 
Maine  Stiite  TemjHTance  Association,  showed  that  with  a  population  of 
00 ly  450,000  there  were  2,000  places  or  liars  in  which  intoxicating 
liquofH  were  openly  sold  \i»  a  iM^vcrugt* — one*  grog  shop  to  every  SiM  men, 
women,  and  children.  Nearly  every  store  and  tavern  eold  liquor  by  the 
glass. 

The  sales  of  tliose  3,000  places  were  $10,000,000  annually,  ttminlyche4ip 
rum,  or  $20  for  eacrh  inhabitant.  At  that  time  Maine  was  in  the  same 
condition  as  to  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  as  other  States.  Since  then 
there  has  been  some  improvement  in  the  countrj'at  large.  Stat isttes com- 
piled in  1873  by  Mr.  Young,  of  the  Internal  Ke venue  Department,  show- 
that  the  sales  of  intoxicfiting  liquor»  in  the  United  States  for  the  previous 
year  were  about  $000,000,000,  or  $16  |>er  inhabitant.  Later  estimates 
tiwell  the  sales  to  $700,000,000,  with  the  increase  of  population.  This 
puts  the  average  sale  and  consumption  of  liquors  iu  this  country  at  the 
pfesent  time  ot  $1<J  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child — ^a  marked  gain  for 
the  whole  couuti"y» 

But  Maine  hm  gained  much  more  than  the  coiintry  as  a  whole.  Last 
year  the  sales  of  liquors  by  the  hundred  town  agencies  in  Maine,  osten- 
sibly for  medical  and  mechanical  purposes,  were  nearly  $100,000;  oi .  with 
our  present  population  of  685,000,  about  15  cents  per  inhabitant  In, 
dtead  of  2,000  open  bnrs,  m  we  had  in  1833,  which  with  our  i  eaent 
jjopuktion  would  proportionally  give  us  about  3,800  now,  m  far  as  I  can 
learn  there  is  no  bar  or  place  in  our  State  where  liquor  i.s  openly  sold  in 
known  defiance  of  law.  How  much  there  is  secretly  sold  is  largely  a 
matter  of  conjecture.  The  friends  of  temperance  think  not  over  $500,000 
— making  the  aggregate  sales  in  the  State  $600,000,  or  $t  per  inlnibitant. 
The  wildest  enemies  of  temperance  do  not  see  the  aggregate  sales  higher 
thim  $1,000,000,  or  less  than  $2  per  inhabitant.  Concede  even  this  high 
estimate,  and  we  have  the  sale  and  um?  of  into  xi  en  ting  liquors  in  Maine 
only  <w»^  Unth  w^hat  they  were  forty  years  ago.  and  ofu  eighth  what  they 
are  to-day  on  the  average  in  the  remainder  of  the  Union. 

More  specific  statistics  point  to  similar  conclusions  as  to  the  marked  re- 
duction in  the  use  and  nale  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  Maine.  In  18:10 
there  were  thirteen  di*ftillerics  in  tliis  State,  manufacturing  ybout  1,000^000 
gallons  of  rum,  (3  gallons  to  each  inhabitant,)  all  of  which,  together  with 
about  300,000  gallons  of  imported  liquors,  were  consumed  in  the  State,  to 
make  no  aecount  of  fermented  liqutjr^  and  cider  drank.  Now  there  is  not 
a  ftinglf  cbstillery  or  brewery  in  the  State,  Uf  the  five  hundred  taverns 
iu  the  Slate  in  183JJ  all  but  forty  had  an  open  bar  How  no  tavern  in 
Maine  ha^i  an  open  bar,  and  not  one  out  of  ten  sells  liquor  even  surrepti- 
tjauDly  to  gue^tM.     In  18^0  nearly  every  store  in  the  State  sold  liquor  as 
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tredj  as  Cfllico  and  malossea;  now  there  k  not  knowu  to  be  a  general 

trader  id  the  State  who  selb  liquor. 

Nearly  all  Ihp  runil  towas  report  that,  whenever  any  intrmpemte  drinker 
in  those  plucts  wants  licpior,  he  h  ohiiged  to  go  to  one  of  the  half  dozca 
cities  in  the  State ;  so  that  p-actically  most  of  the  cases  of  dmuki^^nncss 
for  the  whole  State  arc  concentrated  in  the  larger  places,  where  liquor  is 
still  sold  secretly ;  or  begin  there  and  are  continued  after  the  return  of 
the  victims  to  their  homef*.  Reports  t^ven  from  these  cities  show  thsit^ 
notwithstanding  there  are  many  arrests  for  dmakenneHH,  yet  a  very  large 
proportion  are  non-residenta  "who  have  come  from  the  country. 

♦  ♦*♦***♦♦ 

Statistics  show  an  equally  marked  mitigation  of  the  evils  of  intemper- 
ance in  thii*  State.  Secretary  Pond^  in  his  report  for  18lJ3,  covering  re- 
turns from  a  hirge  number  of  towns,  states  that  the  previous  year,  wheo 
the  State  bad  only  two  thirds  of  its  present  |>i>pu!ation»  there  were  10,000 
persons  (1  out  of  every  45  of  the  population)  accustomed  to  get  beastly 
drunk,  and  that  5(K»  of  them  were  women:  that  there  were  200  (equivalent 
to  800  with  present  population)  cleathn  in  a  single  year  from  delirium 
trcmen.%;  that  there  were  l,rjOO  jmypers  (equivalent  to  3/200  now)  brought 
into  this  condition  by  drinking;  that  there  were  300  convicts  (equivalent 
to  450  for  present  po|Hilatiou)  in  the  State-pri?ion  and  in  jails;  and  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  homes  even  in  the  rural  parts  of  the  State  were 
gulag  to  ruin  in  ronsetpKnce  of  the  intern penince  of  the  owners. 

Now  the  most  careful  investigtitorj^  are  contident  that  not  1  out  of  300 
of  the  population  is  a  drunkard;  that  the  annual  deaths  now  from  de- 
lirium tremens  are  not  50;  that  the  number  of  drunken  paupers  and  con- 
vict.4  in  prisons  and  jails,  aside  from  those  incarcerated  for  selling  liquor, 
is  reduced,  nofwithxtanding  the  increa.se  of  criminal  tminps  during  the 
past  few  years,  and  notwithstanding  so  large  a  proportion  of  our  present 
criminals  and  paujiers  come  from  foreigners,  of  whom  we  had  none  com- 
paratively forty  years  ago.  The  increased  thriftiness  of  the  people  is  yhtj 
apparent  in  the  appearance  of  the  dwellings. 


liev.  Dr.  Cyrus  lianilin,  tlie  veteran  niis.sionary  iii  Turkey^ 
in  a  letter  to  the  "Soutliern  PreshyterisiTi  Re\new,"  for  July, 
1878,  giving  an  account  of  the  workings  of  ike  Maine  Law,  says 
it  ifi  executed  as  well  as  any  other*     He  says : 

We  have  passed  through  the  whole  length  of  the  State,  from  New 
Ilamphire  to  New  Bninswick,  and  have  conversed  with  people  of  cTery 
claea,  and  w^e  can  bear  the  most  decided  testimony  that  the  Maine  Law  is 
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not  only  a  great  success,  but  it  is  most  firmly  established  in  the  hearts  of 
an  immense  majority  of  the  people.  This  is  further  proved  by  the  fact 
that  almost  every  year  increases  its  efficiency.  Its  weak  points  arc  from 
time  to  time  strenghtened,  objectionable  points  are  modified,  but  no  one 
attempts  to  relax  it,  no  one  dares  assail  it.  Ths  excellence  of  the  Maine 
Law,  however,  is  in  its  execution.  The  people  sustain  it.  They  have 
considered  well  the  evils  of  intemperance,  and  have  decided  to  do  away 
with  them. 

The  Portland  "  Advertiser  "  printed  the  following  very  sig- 
nificant and  certainly  impartial  testimony  concerning  the  work- 
ing of  the  prohibitory  liquor  law  in  that  State  in  1878 : 

Count  Guipenberg,  during  a  recent  visit  of  Attorney-General  Emory  to 
the  Cimbria,  (the  Russian  ship  in  South-west  Harbor,  Maine,)  said : 

**We  are  very  much  pleased  indeed  with  the  workings  of  your  Maine 
Law.  We  never  saw  or  heard  of  any  thing  so  wonderful.  Why,  we  send 
our  men  on  shore  witl»  the  utmost  freedom,  and  they  are  orderly  and  well- 
behaved  ;  they  make  friends  with  the  natives  and  come  back  to  us  at 
night  all  right.  We  are  glad  to  have  them  go  on  shore,  for  the  exercise 
and  recreation  they  obtain  there  are  very  much  to  their  advantage.  Now, 
if  liquor  were  sold,  we  should  be  obliged  to  keep  them  on  board  all  the 
time,  otherwise  they  would  become  intoxicated,  get  into  trouble  among 
themselves  and  with  the  inhabitants,  destroy  property,  insult  your  people, 
and  make  them  all  their  enemies.  O,  I  assure  you  we  are  very  much 
pleased  with  your  Maine  Law ! " 

CRIME  IN  MAINE. 
Ex-Govemor  Dingley,  in  the  Lewiston  "  Journal,"  in  the 
spring  of  1881,   answered  most  conclusively  the  extensively 
circulated  statistics  which  assumed  to  show  a  great  increase  of 
crime  in  Maine,  as  follows : 

Statistics  have  been  published  and  extensively  circulated  which,  it  is 
alleged,  show  that  crime  has  increased  in  Maine  more  than  200  per  cent, 
within  twenty  years,  and  that  Maine  now  stands  in  the  front  rank  of 
crime  of  all  the  States  of  the  Union.  The  only  statistics  presented  to 
sustain  this  alarming  conclusion  have  been  the  number  of  convicts  in  the 
State-prison  and  jails  in  1880  and  1881,  incorrectly  stated  in  several  par- 
ticulars, and  so  marshaled  as  to  ignore  the  fact  that  since  the  war  the 
judges,  under  the  discretion  given  them  by  statute,  have  gradually  en- 
larged their  terms  of  sentence,  by  which  the  numbei'of  convicts  has  been 
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increased  without  an  increase  of  crime,  and  also  the  fact  that  since  1866 
there  has  been  a  large  number  of  persons  in  jail  for  attempting  to  keep 
dram  shops,  whereas  before  that  time  no  one  was  sent  to  jail  for  this 
offense.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  comparative  statistics  of  persons  in 
prison  and  jails  before  and  since  the  war  can  give  little  idea  of  the  extent 
of  crime  at  these  two  periods.  What  will  measure  it  exactly  is  the  num- 
ber of  sentences  to  prison  and  jails  for  offenses  outside  of  violation  of  the 
liquor  law.  We  take,  therefore,  from  the  reports  of  the  attorney-general 
the  following  figures  of  such  sentences  for  the  years  mentioned  below : 


Tkar. 

Sentence. 
Prison. 

Sentence. 
JaU. 

Sentence. 

Violating 

Liquor  Law. 

Year. 

Sentence. 
Prison. 

Sentence. 
Jail. 

8ent/»nce. 

Violating 

Liquor  Law. 

1860... 

42 

46 

0 

1871... 

59 

58 

25 

1861... 

65 

86 

0 

1872... 

49 

20 

80 

1862... 

88 

86 

0 

1873... 

24 

86 

80 

1868... 

49 

40 

0 

1874... 

67 

51 

50 

1864..-. 

16 

82 

0 

1875... 

40 

108 

60 

1865... 

80 

41 

0 

1876... 

70 

140 

V5 

1866... 

104 

94 

0 

1877... 

73 

118 

51 

1867... 

60 

85 

8 

1878... 

72 

104 

86 

1868... 

48 

58 

9 

1879... 

74 

69 

78 

1869... 

87 

81 

15 

1880... 

59 

78 

70 

1870... 

TA. 

54 

n  i-- 

78 

20 

■U_ A 

1 - 

1 
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It  will  be  seen  that  at  the  close  of  the  war  there  was  a  large  and  sudden 
increase  of  crime  in  Maine,  as  there  was  in  every  other  State.  This  in- 
crease was  caused  by  the  return  from  the  war  of  a  large  body  of  camp-fol- 
lowers— not  the  soldiers  who  had  faithfully  done  their  duty — who  had 
been  in  training  in  crime  by  their  operations  during  the  war.  But  it  will 
be  seen  that  since  1869  there  has  been,  on  the  whole,  a  reduction  in  crime, 
notwithstanding  the  increase  of  population,  when  offenses  against  the  en- 
forced liquor  law  are  separated  from  ordinary  crimes.  During  the  hard 
times  sentences  for  larceny  largely  increased,  but  it  will  be  observed  that 
in  1879  and  1880  there  was  a  reduction  of  sentences,  indicating  a  very 
decided  improvement  since  1866. 

There  has  been  an  attempt  to  create  the  impression  that  crime  is  more 
prevalent  in  Maine  than  in  other  States,  when  the  fact  is  the  reverse  of 
this.  Take  first  the  criminal  statistics  of  Massachusetts.  In  1860  there 
were  2,631  convicts  in  Massachusetts  State  prison  and  jails;  in  1879  there 
were  4,962,  or  1  convict  to  every  460  population.  In  1879  there  were  in 
Maine  prisons  and  jails,  exclusive  of  those  imprisoned  for  violation  of  the 
liquor  law,  400  convicts,  or  1  to  every  1,600  population.  In  other  words, 
there  are  three  times  as  many  criminals  projwrtionately  in  Massachusetts 
as  in  Maine. 
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Compare  the  number  of  convicts  in  the  Maine  State  prison  with  those 
in  the  prisons  of  other  States  in  1879,  and  the  official  statistics  give  uft 
the  following: 

NUMBER  OF  CONVIOTS  IN  8TATX  PRISON. 

Alabama 878  one  to  1,400  population. 

Cahfomia 1,818  "  600  ** 

Connecticut 278     "  2,100  ** 

Maine 191  "  8,200  " 

MaHBachusetts 767  "  2,200  " 

New  Hampshire 189  "  1,900  ** 

New  York S,488  "  1,400  " 

Vermont 176  **  1,800  " 

It  will  be  seen  from  such  statistics  as  these  that  there  is  less  crime  pro- 
portionately in  Maine  than  in  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  Comparing 
1860  and  1880,  crime  has  increased  all  over  the  Union  in  consequence  of 
the  influence  of  war,  tendency  of  population  to  cities,  and  increase  of 
wealth  and  luxury ;  but  Maine  has  resisted  these  influences  better  than 
any  State  in  the  Union.  That  our  prohibitory  laws  have  aided  in  resist- 
ing these  influences  ia  evident  to  those  who  have  given  the  subject  a  care- 
ful consideration. 

Ex-Govemor  Dingley,  in  a  letter  dated  Washington,  May  3, 
1882,  and  indorsed  by  Senator  Frye,  effectually  disposes  of  the 
false  statements  lately  published  in  the  New  York  "  Sun,"  and 
reiterated  by  the  brewers'  attorney,  Lewis  Schade,  in  the  Wash- 
ington "  Sentinel."     He  says : 

In  the  last  number  of  your  paper  (a  copy  of  which  you  have  sent  to  me). 
I  find  an  **open  letter"  addressed  by  yourself  to  me,  denying  the  correct- 
ness of  a  statement  recently  made  by  myself  in  a  public  address,  to  the 
effect  that  Maine  has  less  dram  shops,  proportionally,  than  any  other  State 
in  the  Union,  and  the  cities  of  Lewiston  and  Auburn,  (where  I  reside,) 
with  a  population  of  about  28,000,  have  no  open  dramshops,  and  less 
liquor  sold  as  a  beverage,  and  less  drunkenness  than  any  licensed  city  of 
similar  population. 

You  assert,  on  the  authority  of  an  anonymous  communication  in  the 
New  York  **Sun,"  that  these  cities  (practically  one)  have  one  liquor  shop 
to  every  eighty-seven  inhabitants,  making  them  **the  champion  com- 
munity of  the  world,"  not  only  in  the  number  of  dram  shops,  but  also  in 
drunkenness;  and  you  further  affirm  that  Maine  **is  fast  gaining  the 
reputation  of  being  the  most  besotted  State  in  the  Union,"  etc. 

I  am  surprised  that  you  should  have  so  readily  accepted  an  anonymous 
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•ttttMurnt  as  ronrlusivcv  tignin.«)t  thr  declitnition  of  a  gtentlemftn  wlio 
jute^umri)  i>iiblic  rt'^^jioiisitnlitY  for  the  tnitli  of  whut  h^  sjijs.  I  a^ume, 
howe%'er„  that  yo\i  »i!t*k  fact^  whAtov^r  coiMrlu^ioDa  tnaj  Ix*  deduct^  from 
tlieiu^  unci  do  not  Intetid  to  mislrad  your  rviidtrr^.  On  this  iiS8UtnptioD.  I 
fUik  you  to  [HiblUh  the  following  i«t4iti^ticji  from  the  rolumns  of  chr  Lvw- 
lilou  ** Journal/'  the  k'adinj^  nfW?4{>ai|KT  ia  the  citk*s  of  Lrwiston 
Aubiirti,  euft  taken  frt>m  the  revenue  and  cUy  rejwrts  : 

**Tlicre  is  not  »  single  oiien  drain  shop  lo  the  diics  of  Lrwistcm  i 
Auburn.     Wlmtrwr  jilnces  sell  liquor  as  «  betvr^ge  do  ao  sscretlj  ; 
whorever  evidence  is  obtiiined  of  sk  violation  of  the  hiw  a  proaeentioii 
Hm^  ftud  evt^u  iiii}iii^Diueiit^  follow.     This  phu!«s  tb^t  sell  liq|iMir  ai^  « 1 
rms^  an*  ueMrly  ull  in  ^'vpct  comers^  known  ool j  to  tlie  tnitaBt^  i 
their  »tock  in  trade  consists  of  «  few  secrvted  botlW  or,  at  i 
of  liquor^   which   is  often   diseovcrrd  and  destrovrd,     Tw^tttjr  of 
|»laci<!»  do  not  sell  a»  miieh  liquor  as  one  oix^n  Itccn^rd  dimm  &bo|i. 

*^  It  Ilk  of  course*  lii^lciih  lo  asccftain  bow  ntaBy  ol  andi  places 
af«*  in  our  two  ctlir«.     Tbebelief  of  oiiTcitiwBsis  tlnl  cfrrjcioroCl 
iiieludiiig  Ibc  rrguUr  dni|gflat%  p^x%  flue  special  tax  on  the  dealrr^ 
ty»  b  IW  «iiAkal  m^  to  wm^  tllte  laige  pnalties  of  the  Cniied  ^ 
lawTik     Fifly-two  deaten    oar  to  evenr  Mi  uihahitanfi»— pud 
|nltY«r.     Btttihoiit^af  thrSiweivTqKttlardiiigi^rta,  wha< 
Ihffj  «lo  wvt  9«ll  lot  %  hevcnmi^  aad  who  arr  M«  kn»«B  Hi  the 
4»  MK  vtxrtffil  m  lwi>  or  thne  eens  when  the;  har^  ham 
Inw^  ^  i«ecnft  dpMi  ahifi— iM  «»  873  lihihirMlii 

^' BM(t  mivt^»  §m^bmtkxamtm  ah^w  that  the  iBe «f  ft 
mnst  be  les»  th*tt  inlkwtop  €kk»  of  ^hnOar  daaEca  of 
^jlj  niarTher^  ttpoela  of  LrwkliMi  mad  Aahars  ih»« 
tk  jaar— S  to  eiEciT^  thaansA  of  lie 
rcd^  tti  the  Vmmm.  oat^idr  of  IMaefii  Twaat^  dbn 
The  cil^  of  UiwIL   wtt  a  ■■■■tetaria^ 
alMihv  to  HhI  ia  t^vMisB  awl  A^hara»  t<|wit<4  iMm^  Kiesta 
^MBaast  lo  4mj  laaasaa 

"^  la  the  wkDir  2SMe  af  JMh 


»tt^ 


i^.i 


i^Kl  ^  tf^  3l;t#&*^  fan  Ov 
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I  am  a  resident  of  Lewiston,  and  familiar  with  its  condition;  and  I  re- 
gard the  above  statement  as  a  correct  representation  of  the  facts. 

William  P.  Frye,  U.  S.  Senator. 

Replying  in  the  "  Gospel  Banner  "  to  an  article  in  the  New- 
York  "Sun,"  replete  with  flagrant  misrepresentations  con- 
cerning the  results  of  prohibition  in  Maine,  Gen.  Neal  Dow 
writes ; 

We  once  had  distilleries  and  breweries  in  Maine,  many  of  them ;  now 
we  have  not  one.  Seven  great  dLstilleries  and  two  breweries  running  night 
and  day  were  in  Portland.  At  the  same  time  West  India  rum  was  im- 
ported by  the  cargo,  many  cargoes,  so  that  we  sometimes  had  upon  our 
wharves  and  in  our  store-houses  a  wonderful  display  of  rum  puncheons. 
I  think  I  have  seen  half  an  acre  of  puncheons  of  Santa  Croix  rum  lying 
upon  a  wharf  at  one  time,  the  cargo  of  one  vessel.  Now  we  have  not  a 
single  puncheon  of  liquor  imported  here.  The  liquor  that  comes  to  us  is 
usually  smuggled  into  the  State  in  small  packages,  concealed  carefully  in 
flour  barrels,  sugar  barrels,  or  dry-goods  boxes,  marked  **eggs  "or  **  glass, 
this  side  up  with  care."  I  have  before  me  now,  as  I  write,  a  circular 
from  a  Boston  **  wholesale  and  retail  grocer,''  with  a  large  list  of  liquors, 
names  and  prices  at  the  bottom ;  these  words  are  added:  **All  ooods 
SENT  TO  Maine  are  packed  carefully,  (without  extra  charge^)  free 

FROM  observation." 

Rev.  J.  Stockbridge,  in  an  early  letter  in  1882,  adds  his  testi- 
mony to  the  efficiency  of  the  proliibitory  law  in  Maine.  He 
says: 

Fifty  years  ago,  in  all  country  stores  and  city  groceries  rum  was  sold  as 
freely  as  flour  and  sugar ;  now  in  such  stores  none  can  be  had.  All  cities 
and  country  taverns  had  open  bars ;  now  none  have.  Farmers  supplied 
their  hands  with  rum ;  now  they  do  not.  Rum  was  as  much  a  part  of  a 
ship^s  store  as  beef  and  pork ;  now  it  is  not.  The  ship-yards'  men  had 
their  grog  twice  a  day ;  now  not  a  drop.  Fifty  years  ago  the  habit  of 
drinking  spirituous  liquors  was  well-nigh  universal,  the  poorest  j)eople 
being  able  to  buy  New  England  rum,  which  was  sold  at  thirty  to  forty 
cents  a  gallon ;  now  the  proportion  of  total  abstainers  is  as  large  as  was 
the  drinkers  in  olden  times — such  being  the  public  sentiment  on  the  sub- 
ject that  no  person  of  respectability  is  willing  to  be  known  as  a  drinker 
of  intoxicants. 

•    In  a  campaign  letter,  in  August,  1882,  Hon.  J.  G.  Blaine 
gave  a  rebuke  to  the  perverse  utterances  of  the  Chicago  "  Trib- 
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"That  in  the  cities  the  law  has  been  a  partial  failure  so  far  as  uproot- 
ing the  traffic  or  even  the  suppression  of  open  bars  is  concerned. 

**That  this  failure  has  been  greatly  exaggerated  by  quoting  exceptional 
places  or  periods  as  typical  of  the  whole  State,  and  by  the  ingenious  per- 
version of  statistics. 

**That,  nevertheless,  even  when  laxly  administered,  the  law  has  de- 
creased the  volume  of  drinking,  and  done  much  to  make  the  practice 
unpopular  and  disreputable. 

'*That  by  the  admissions  of  both  parties,*  it  has  driven  all  respectable 
men  out  of  the  traffic. 

**That  the  facilities  for  drinking  are  not  presented  in  such  a  form,  or 
under  such  surroundings,  as  to  tempt  those  who  have  not  acquired  the 
drinking  habit  to  do  so. 

**  That  in  the  rural  portions  of  the  State,  the  Maine  Law  has  suppressed 
open  drinking,  and  reduced  secretj^iQnking  to  a  minimum,  and  may,  there- 
fore, be  considered  as  eftectiveikejuiy  other  measure  on  the  statute  book. 

**  That  the  general  prosperity,  good  order,  and  comfort,  observable  both 
in  city  and  country,  despite  the  comparatively  scanty  resources  of  the 
State,  plainly  indicate  that  the  abstinence  of  the  people,  whether  volun- 
tary or  compulsory,  has  conduced  greatly  to  their  welfare. 

**That  while  these  good  results  are  largely  attributable  to  the  wide- 
spread reformation  in  the  habits  of  the  people  on  moral  and  economical 
grounds,  prohibition  has  done  much  to  assist  this  reform  and  educate 
public  sentiment. 

**That  after  thirty  years'  experience,  the  public  opinion  of  the  State  is 
so  strongly  in  favor  of  the  law,  that  no  political  party  is  willing  to  risk 
its  future  by  advocating  a  reversion  to  license,  and  that  on  the  contrary 
the  Legislature  is  continually  strengthening  the  law  by  more  stringent 
amendments. 

**  That  the  best  elements  of  society,  the  old  residents,  the  prominent 
citizens,  and  the  farming  community,  are  pronouncedly  in  its  favor;  and 
that  even  many  who  opposed  some  of  its  features  would  oppose  its  abro- 
.gation  still  more  strongly. 

**That  the  class  of  liquor  sellers  who  defy  the  law  are  the  same  class 
of  men  who,  under  a  license  system,  would  sell  liquor  without  license. 

**That  the  law  has  at  times  been  made  a  political  machine  in  the  in- 
"t^rest  of  the  Republicans,  and  has  led  to  corrupt  bargains  between  liquor 
sellers  and  politicians,  whereby  the  latter  have  stepped  in  to  frustrate  its 
-oj)eTation.- 

**That  too  much  has  been  claimed  for  prohibition,  which  of  itself  will 
woM^^t  remove  poverty,  want,  and  degradation,  which  are  frequently  brought 
^fcK>iit  by  other  causes  than  rum. 
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**Tliat  Midne  being  a  c^^niintmity  where  thu  cities  are  small,  the  jx>pu. 
latiim  sparsely  settled,  and  the  foreign  element  not  large,  oif era  an  ci* 
cepticinably  favorable  Held  for  the  Ipgal  Muppresaion  of  the  drink  traific^ 
so  that  its  mciisure  of  suecesn  in  that  State  dot's  not  neceswiarily  imply 
that  it  would  be  equally  effective  elsewhere,  under  altogether  diffcrtnt  , 
conditioaa.^* 

Tlje  following  letter  to  the  "Alliance  News,"  (MtOiicliefiter, 
England,)  will  explain  tlic  deceptions  practiced  in  Slaiiie,  and 
accoiiiit  for  some  things  not  covered  in  the  previous  tegti* 
monies : 

Dear  Sir  :     A  few  days  Ago  our  engagements  brought  us  for  the  firit 
time  into  the  State  uf  Muiae.     Being  all  of  us   Alliance  racn»  we  wwc 
most  intercBted  in  coming  to  Portland,  the  metropolis  and  head-qunrtrrd 
of  the  Maine   Liquor   Law.     We   hii'1   "^^i  I 'ft  the  station  one  hiimlfvA 
paces  before  we  were  brought  up  iti  lent  in  front  of  a  drinkin:^ 

Bhopf  in   whose  windows   were   bottles   impudently  ranged  and  kbelc^:^ 
**  Cognac  Brandy,' and  others  "  HonessyVs  Gin.'*     Inside  was  every  ip--^ 
parent  drinking  ap[>liance.     Twenty  stepw  more  and  another  similar  on^^ 
met  our  astonished  gM.c^  advertising  lager  beer  and  stout.      Could  it  b^^ 
that  we  saw  double^  or  that  the  much- vaunted  Maine  Law  was  a  detid- 
letter  ?     Puzzled  and  bitterly  disappointed,  we  went  to  deposit  our  **  am- — 
terial  *^  at  the  City  Hall,  and  on  entering  it^  ground  floor  we  beheld  witlr::^'^ 
amazement  twenty-three  grejit  beer  casks  full  to  the  bung,  the^e,  of  arm] 
awaiting  storage  in   the   cellars   beneath.     Never  wai*  faith  more  tried- 
We  could n*t  believe  what  we  wiw,  and  began  to  doubt  and  nlistni*<l  al~ 
things  mundane.     Later  T  tackled  a  gentleman  at  the  hotel  tea  table,  and, 
quite  prepared  to  hit  him  hard  about  the  fallacy  and  figment  of  prohibitory^ 
laws,  referred  narcastii  ally  to  the  barrels  under  the  very  City  Hall  itfielTa^^ 
** Yes, "said  he,  *Uho.^  are  barrels   of  beer  seized  by  the  sheriff,  unc^'^i 
aw^aiting  condemnation  by  the  commissioners,  when  they  will  Ix' emptie^-^^ 
in  the  sewer,  and  the  barrels  wold  !  '*     I  do  admit  I  began  to  feel  I  hi 
been  j+old,   too.     **  How  about  those  liquor  shops  and  bottlcsf'**  said  I 
**The  shops  arc  bogus,  and  the  bottles  probably  filled  with  water,  or#  r 
real  spirits,  they  dare  not  open  them,  or  *  break  bulk/     You  could  onl 
get  non-intoxicants  if  you   went  inside.''     Sold  again!     Another  lcs«= 
in  Sir  Wilfrid's  art  of  not  prophesying  unless  you  know,  and  a  confirm 
tion  of  the  axiom,    "  Don't  jump  at  conclusions.'' 

Later  still  our  business  took  us  by  train  from  St.  John's,  New  Brui 
wick,  to  Boston.     At  M*Adam  Juuctitm,  the  last  stop  before  entering  ii» — mta 
the  State  of  Maine  from  British  soil,  the  agent  of  the  refreshment  ro 
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came  into  the  car  and  called  out,  '*  Last  place  to  get  a  drink,  gentlemen, 
for  many  hours."  (By  drink,  of  course,  he  meant  beer  or  spirits.)  Many 
rushed  out,  and  a  party  of  three  young  men  returned  with  large  flasks  of 
liquor.  We  did  not  see  this  consumed,  as,  knowing  they  were  transgress- 
ing, they  took  it  by  turns  during  the  seven  hours  we  were  traveling  in 
Maine  to  enter  the  retiring-room  of  the  car,  never  failing  to  come  out 
either  wiping  their  mouths  or  **  licking  their  gills."  All  this,  then,  shows 
**  there  is  really  something  in  it."  I  feel  there  is  a  lot  in  it.  Suppose  it 
can  be  shown  that  in  a  dozen  places  in  this  big  city  drink  can  be  got  in 
an  underhand  surreptitious  manner,  that  does  not  prove  the  law  is  a  fail- 
ure, but  the  necessity  for  secrecy  proves  the  power  of  the  law.  Let  us 
have  the  same  advantages  in  Old  England  as  they  have  here.  I  am  glad 
to  get  the  "Alliance  News"  out  here,  and  to  observe  the  onward  course 
of  our  movement.  **More  power  to  Sir  Wilfrid's  arm!"  You  will  be 
hearing  of  us  on  your  side  about  March,  all  being  well.  I  am,  dear  sir^ 
yours  very  sincerely,  Duncan  S.  Miller, 

Conductor  of  Royal  (Boland  Street)  Hand  Bell  Ringers. 
United  States  Hotel,  Portland,  Me.,  U.S.A.,  November  8,  1882. 

Mr.  J.  N.  Steams*  presents  the  following  concessions  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  prohibitory  regimen,  gathered  from  the  utter- 
ances of  the 

BEER  BREWERS'  CONGRESS. 

The  Twentieth  Annual  Session  of  the  Beer  Brewers'  Con- 
greeSj  which  met  at  Buffalo,  in  1880,  gave  strong  testimony 
showing  that,  from  their  stand-point,  "  Prohibition  Prohibits.'* 

The  President,  Mr.  Enter,  in  his  opening  address,  said  : 

The  State  of  Maine,  with  only  seven  barrels  last  year,  and  7,031  barrels 
the  year  previous  to  that,  has  now  disappeared  altogether  from  the  lUt  of 
ieer-produeing  States. 

The  Executive  Committee  in  their  report  say : 

Tour  Executive  regret  they  are  obliged  to  call  your  attention  to  local 

legislative  measures  in  many  States,  and  especially  in  the  States  of  Iowa 

lUid  F^wflftg^  which  threaten  the  entire  extinction  of  breweries  in  those 

States.     Suggestions  from  this  Convention  as  to  how  such  arbitrary  legis- 

l^Uion  may  best  be  met  and  defeated  are  very  desirable. 

'  **  Pit^ibition  Does  Prohibit,"   National  Temperance  Publication  House,  New 
WmtIc  dty,  1882,  p.  90. 
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The  report  of  the  Agitation   Committee  also  eoiindll 
alarm,  and  eays : 

Afl  regards  prohibition  and  tumperancc  agitfttioa,  your  committw  call 
jour  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  spirit  of  intolerance  h  oa  the  incnsiic 
in  muiiy  Sttites.  In  the  Legislature  of  the  Stiite  of  Iowa  then' W  brfa 
passt'd  a  measure,  through  the  efforts  of  this  party,  which  thrtaleuK  ik 
extinction  of  every  brewery  in  that  State.  A  bill  is  now  l>efore  the  Cob- 
gTC»s  of  the  United  States  to  appoint  a  commission  of  five  to  JBvt'sitigBtc' 
the  alcoholic  liquor  traffic,  and  this  proposed  measure  requires  your  sen* 
CUH  attention. 

Tlie J  adopted  a  series  of  resolutions  in  which  they  said : 

Eemlted^  That  the  menibcrs  of  this  Aiisociatton,  individually  nnd  toi- 
lectively,  use  every  means  in  iheir  power  to  remove  unjust  and  ujiwiat 
legal  restrictions  which  xcal  without  knowledge  luis  im|X)»ed  upon  mt 
trade,  and  to  resist  the  future  enactmeat  of  such  law*si. 

The  beer  brewers  always,  and  every-where^  uj>pj8e  prohibJI 
itory  hiws,  because  they  know  it  diminishes  the  sale  of  bear. 

The  Washington  "Sentinel/'  organ  uf  the  beer  bre were,  with'l 
Lewis  St'hacks  its  editor,  their  paid  attorney,  speaking  of  tii«] 
j)ropo.sed  pruhibitory  nieasnres  in  Io%va,  says : 

If  those  prohibitory  measures  should  become  a  law,  four  grain  distitt-l 
'eries  and  nine  fruit  di^tiUeries  will  be  destroyed.      That  loes,  small  as  il:| 
iSj  might  be  Ixirne.     But  there  will  also  be  150  brewerii»s  stopiied,  wiud 
paid  into  the  United  states  Treasury  last  yejir  over  $200,000  tax<»fflf| 
nciirly  as  many  barrelH  of  beer  produced  by  them,  and  two  millians  c 
capital  iiivci^ted  therein  destroyed.     Over  4,500  dealers  in  malt  nn<l8ll^^| 
ituous  liquor  will  be  broken  up,  and  just  so  many  families  deprived  C 
the  means  of  making  a  liYing. 

*'  Our  enemies  themselves  being  the  jicdgesJ* 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

THE   LATEST   SCIENTIFIC    VINDICATION   OF   TOTAL    ABSTI- 
NENCE. 

WITHIN  the  last  twenty  years,  in  sonie  classes  of  our  native 
population,  reactionary  tendencies  in  respect  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  total  abstinence  have  been  apparent.  The  question  of 
the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages  has  been  re-opened  and  re- 
examined by  a  considerable  class  of  influential  persons,  and 
many  classes  have  felt  a  downward  tendency.  Several  things 
have  contributed  to  this  reaction :  *  the  infusion  of  more  than 
ten  millions  of  immigrants  into  our  population  since  1850,  very 
few  of  whom  had  been  favored  with  temperance  tutelage,  has 
been  a  prominent  cause ;  the  intimate  association  of  large  num- 
bers of  our  citizens  with  the  habits  of  the  Old  World,  by  for- 
-eign  travel,  is  another  cause ;  the  low  moral  condition  of  the 
j[>mt  helium  period  is  another;  and  the  great  beer  invasion*  is 
another. 

But  there  are  other  causes  which  have  operated  widely  and 
potentially.  In  1855  the  '^  Westminster  Review  "  defended  the 
use  of  alcohol  in  health  as  necessary — indeed,  as  food  for  the 
body.  Notwithstanding,  in  1860,  this  journal  magnanimously 
acknowledged  that  more  recent  scientific  French  investigators 
of  the  highest  rank  had  exploded  that  doctrine,  yet  there  were 
those  who  continued  to  advocate  it,  prominent  among  whom 
was  that  great  man  and  patriot,  ex-Gov.  John  A.  Andrew,  one 
of  the  most  idolized  and  influential  men  Massachusetts  ever 
immbered  among  its  eminent  civilians,  who  conducted  an  inves- 
tigation before  the  Liquor  Conmiittee  of  the  Legislature  in  1867, 
in  which  he  strongly  antagonized  total  abstinence  and  prohibi- 

»  For  a  fuller  account  of  these  deteriorating  tendencies,  see  pp.  397-407. 
*See  pp.  462-471. 
34 
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tion.  Again,  in  1872,  -73,  able  arncles  written  by  that  higWj 
cultivated  physician,  IlLniry  L  Bowditch,  M.D,,  in  the  **  Re- 
ports of  tlje  Massaehiibctte  Board  of  Health/*  advocated  the 
existence  of  certain  cosmic  laws  which  detenaine  ijiteinperaiice- 
All  of  these  discussions  attracted  wide  attention,  and  unsettled 
the  confidence  of  many  in  tbe  principle  of  total  abstinence- 
Many  persons  first  doubted,  then  vacillated,  then  apologised 
for  the  use  of  intoxicants,  subsequently  became  advocates  of 
the  liquor  ciiuse,  and  freely  indulged  in  the  fatal  beverage. 
The  argument  of  Gov.  Andrew  has  recently  been  republished^ 
in  an  immense  edition,  by  the  hqnor  fraternity,  for  wide  circn- 
lation  in  certain  Western  States,  upon  which  they  are  concen- 
tratiHg  tlieir  energies;  and  Dr.  Bowditch's  paper  has  also  beeu 
lately  reprinted  by  the  advocates  of  ^*  Moderation  *'  in  New 
York  city,  Dr,  Howard  Crosby's  advocacy  of  moderate  drink- 
ing is  still  fresh  in  the  public  mind. 

The  number  of  persons  affected  by  these  theories  is  not  small. 
Literary  and  scientific  men,  gentlemen  of  leisure,  educators, 
stiitesinen,  and  persons  of  lesser  note,  have  been  beguiled  by 
the  specious  sophistries.  Tbe  recent  advance  movements  in 
temperance  Iiave  felt  their  solid  resistance  as  barriers  in  the 
path  of  progress.  One  of  the  most  urgent  duties  of  temper- 
ances men  is  to  sift  out  and  expose  these  sophistries  wliich  ara 
beguiling  and  mining  so  many. 

These  theories  may  be  summed  up  under  two  heads: 

Supposed  Cosmio  Laws  ;  and 

The  Supposed  Utility  of  Alcohol, 


L^THE   COSMIC    THEORY. 

Is  Intkmpekaj^ce  Determined  by  Natural  Laws! 

Considerable  research  has  been  expended  in  the  endeavor  to 
discover  some  individual  race  pecnliarities,  or  some  uniform 
tendencies  in  the  history  of  the  race,  as  a  wliole,  or  some  uni- 
versal laws  in  the  constitution  of  iiature,  whicli  may  account 
for    the    existence    and    prevalence   of   intemperance.      Such 
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inquiries  are  of  great  fundamental  inipoitance.  If  these  sup- 
positions can  be  shown  to  be  any  thing  more,  than  hypotheses, 
and  can  be  vindicated  upon  a  true  scientific  basis,  then  intem- 
perance ceases  to  be  a  question  of  morak  and  reform ;  for,  if 
this  theory  is  true,  intemperance  is  controlled  by  material  laws, 
and  must  be  assigned  a  place  in  the  category  of  things  which 
are  inevitable,  to  be  tolerated,  and,  possibly,  slightly  regulated, 
but  not  eradicated.  Some  intelligent  persons  seem  to  have 
settled  down  upon  such  convictions,  indulging  in  alcoholic 
drinks  with  hushed  consciences,  and  indifferent  to  efforts  for 
reform. 

To  specify :  Different  theorists  claim  that  the  prevalence  of 
intemperance  depends  upon  one  or  more  of  the  following  great 
influences :  Civilization  /  race ;  cliindte  /  and  the  prevalence 
or  non-prevale7ice  of  native  loines  or  beers. 

It  is  an  important  inquiry — and  legitimate,  too — whether  the 
history  of  the  drinking  customs  of  the  world,  and  modem  sci- 
entific research,  furnish  any  light  upon  these  hypotheses,  which 
will  determine  their  acceptance  or  rejection. 

Z — Is  Intemjperance  dependent  upon  the  Higher  Civilization — 
a  product  of  the  artijiGial  conditions  of  cultivated  life  f 

A  popular  fallacy  has  declared  that  drunkenness  is  an  inva- 
riable concomitant  of  high  civilization ;  that  an  aboriginal  con- 
dition means  purity  and  sobriety ;  and  that  to  civilization  is  to 
be  charged  the  introduction  of  intemperance  among  savage 
races.  But  so  far  as  any  information  has  reached  us  in  regard 
to  uncivilized  people  in  former  ages,  it  attests  the  fact  that  the 
use  of  some  kind  of  stimulant  has  been  coeval  with  the  earliest 
beginnings  of  social  life ;  that  the  most  primitive  people  have 
reflected  the  same  vices  which  accompany  the  use  of  intoxicants 
in  civilized  nations ;  and  the  knowledge  afforded  by  the  recent 
exploration  of  thorougly  savage  tribes,  just  brought  within  the 
scope  of  our  acquaintance,  shows  the  same  propensity  to  intox- 
ication, even  in  very  excessive  degrees,  by  the  use  of  drinks 
peculiarly  their  own,  which  we  witness  in  our  own  towns  and 
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cities.    These  drinks  are  go  peculiar,  crude,  coaree,  and  anlib 

tliase  used  by  {nvilizcd  iiatioius,  thoui^lj  scarcely  \em  inUixmt 
ing,  tliat  it  is  quite  clear  tliey  were  not  derived  from  civilizal 
people.  Poverty,  violence,  crime,  and  general  debasement  fo|. 
low  their  use,  aa  ainoug  ub.  The  uncivilized  tribe«  exhihit  tW 
same  tcndeuey  to  excess?,  protracted  re%'elry,  and  bestiality ;  m] 
these  things  are  found,  on  the  first  visits  of  civilized  people,  to 
have  been  immemorial  custonw. 

African  travelers  in  our  day  have  reported  the  drinking  cm- 
toms  of  8ome  tribes  can-ied  to  sucli  an  excess  as  to  involve  i 
wa^iiteful  consnniption  of  grain  in  the  preparation  of  tkir 
drinks,  reducing  thenii*elves  to  the  stniits  of  grublung  and  b^^'- 
gar)\  This  has  been  found  to  be  an  old  custom  in  portions  uf 
that  dark  continent  only  a  little  time  ago  marked  in  our  p-'cjg- 
rapines  us  '"  unexplored,- ^  and  entirely  lieyond  the  influence  of 
the  great  nations  and  their  commei'ce.  The  palm-tree  aU>  lib- 
end  ly  furnislicB  a  «ap  which,  when  coUcHited  and  fermenkd/ia 
verj  intoxicating. 

From  time  immemorial  the  Nnbiang  have  made  a  liqnor 
called  houza  from  barley,  and  algo  a  kind  of  wine  from  tJie 
palm-tree.  Other  African,  and  also  Asiatic  tribes,  from  remote 
antiquity,  have  had  iudulgencies  produeing  crimes  and  ofluT 
effects  Bimihir  to  thoee  witnessed  from  the  use  of  alcoliolir 
drinks  in  civilized  nations.  Dr.  Livingstone  has  testified  to 
tlie  existence  of  these  practices  among  the  natives  of  South 
Africa,  whose  savage  intoxication  he  witnessed.  ^*The  men  of 
all  classes  triLst  to  their  wives  for  food,  and  spend  most  of  tli»*ir 
time  in  drinking  the  palm-toddy.  This  toddy  is  the  juice  (A 
the  palm-oil  tree,  which,  when  tapjjed,  yields  a  clear,  sweet 
Ii<|uid,  not  at  all  intoxicating  when  fresh,  but  when  allowed  to 
stand  until  the  afternoon,  causes  inebriation  and  many  crime** 
This  toddy,  called  mahwa,  is  the  bane  of  the  country.  Cnlprita 
are  continually  brought  before  the  commandimte  for  iii?«iult^ 
committed  through  its  infl.uence.  J[en  come  up  with  deep 
gashes  cut  on  their  heads,'*  etc  Similar  facts  are  related  hj 
Dr.  Living&tune  coueerniag  otliet  African  tribes. 
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Dr*  Alfred  U.  Wallace  jrieiitirms  that  tlm  iiihaliitaiitR  of  the 
[ahiy  Arrlii|>elago  have  long  l>een  aihlictetl  U^  intuxieation  by 
drinking  pahn-wim*.  This  drink  is  more  like  cider  tliun  beer, 
■jbnt  iiKire  iutoxiciiting  tliitn  the  latter,  l>al;^el  found  u  native 
intoxicating  ihink  on  the  coast  of  Dalioniey  ;  Ijosnmn,  on  the 
coast  of  (tiiinea  ;  anti  liowiiiti-h,  Hi^  early  as  ISlT,  at  Ashiintee. 
An  old-time  cuHtoin  of  eertiini  Tartar  tribejs  provided  an  intox- 
icating drink,  called  /v/w/z/V,  from  mares'  milk,  Sclieiiifnrth  * 
found  in  the  interior  of  Africa  a  beer  made  from  malted  grain, 
which  was  drank  in  large  cpiantities,  Wliileon  tlie  Wliite  Nile 
he  found  the  natives  afjandoning  themselves  to  wild  drniiken 
orgies.  '*  In  the  preparation  of  their  beer  they  encroached  very 
lavishly  mjon  their  eorn-?torc.s  quite  inditTi*rciit  to  the  fact 
that  for  the  next  two  montlis  they  w^ould  be  reduced  to  the 

Kecessity  of  grid>l>ing  after  root^,  and  devouring  any  chance 
ird,  or  even  any  creeping  thing,  thiit  might  come  in  their  way. 
Incredible  tpiantities  of  ie^jyee  were  consumed,  so  as  to  raise  the 
party  to  a  degree  of  excitement   necessary  for  a   prolonged 

■  iitivel/' etc.  Tliese  people  all  lived  beyond  the  reach  of  modern 
■civilization.  Nor  were  the  American  aborigines  wholly  exempt 
^BRim  this  vice,  the  Seminoles  of  Florida  l>eing  addicted  to  the 

use  of  a  tea  made  from  a  sjiecies  of  holly-tree,  which  excited 
them  to  a  powerful  frcnxy, 

■  The  inhabitants  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  have  a  drink,  called 
kava^  or  cavity  made  from  the  root  of  a  plant  belonging  to  the 
pepper  tril»e,  (mfH-rop/jH'/'  tntthyMti<-uni^)  prepared  by  masticat- 
ing, and  Hien  exjiect orating,  the  chewed  plant  into  a  vessel  witli 

ftwater,  where  it  is  allowed  to  ferment.  This  process  certainly 
wa8  not  learned  from  contact  with  civilized  jjcople.  Morewood 
says  that  in  the  South  Sea  Islands  no  one  is  allowed  to  chew 

Ktlie  root  but  young  persons  with  good  teetlu  clean  moutlis,  and 
free^froin  diseiise.  He  describes  it  as  an  aromatic,  stimulating 
narcotic,  with  sudoritic  pro])crtic»s ;  and  to  a  stranger  nnac4?.u&- 
toined  to  its  use  it  operates  like  spirits,  quickly  causing  intoxi- 
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cities.  These  drinks  are  m  peculiar,  crude,  coarBC,  and  unlike 
those  used  by  civilized  nations,  though  scarcely  less  intoxicat 
ing,  that  it  is  quite  clear  they  were  not  derived  from  eivilijc^jcl 
people.  Poverty,  violence,  crinic,  and  general  debasement  fol- 
low their  use,  as  among  us.  The  uncivilized  fribe^s  exhibit  thv 
same  tendency  to  excess,  protracted  revelry,  and  bestiality;  and 
these  tilings  are  found,  on  the  first  visits  of  civilized  people,  U* 
have  been  innnenional  customs, 

African  travelers  in  our  day  have  reported  the  drinking  m^ 
toms  of  some  tribes  carried  to  such  an  excess  as  to  involve  4 
wasteful  consumption  of  grain  in  the  j)reparation  of  their 
drinks,  reducing  themselves  to  the  straits  of  grnbliing  miA  b*g. 
gary.  This  has  been  found  to  be  an  old  custom  in  ptjrtioiiboi 
that  dark  continent  only  a  little  time  ago  marked  in  our  g^^- 
raphies  as  ""  unexplored,''  and  entirely  beyond  the  influence  of 
the  great  nations  and  their  conimeree.  The  palm-tree  al^  lil^ 
erally  fiirniHlies  a  sap  which,  when  collected  and  fenncrited,  k 
very  intoxicating. 

From  time  immemorial  the  Nubians  have  made  a  lii]iior 
called  houza  from  barley,  and  also  a  kind  of  wine  fmiu  the 
palm-tree.  Other  African,  and  a!eo  Asiatic  tribes,  from  remote 
antir|iiity,  have  had  indnlgencics  producing  crimes  and  otlior 
effects  similar  to  those  witnessed  from  the  use  of  alcflljolic 
drinks  in  civilized  nations.  Dr.  Livingstone  has  testified  (0 
the  existence  of  these  practices  among  the  natives  of  South 
Africa,  whose  savage  intoxication  he  witnessed.  ''The  mon  nf 
all  classes  trust  to  their  wives  for  food,  and  spend  rnogtof  rlfiV 
time  in  drinking  the  palm-toddy.  This  toddy  is  the  jaic  ' 
the  palm-oil  tree,  whicli,  when  tapped,  yields  ; 
liquicl,  not  at  all  intoxicating  when  fresh*  but  wh 
stand  until  the  afternoon,  causes  inebriation  and 
This  toddy,  called  maJora^  is  tlie  bane  of  tlie  com 
are  coritinnally  brought  before  the  commandl 
committed  through  its  influence.  Men  co 
gashes  cut  on  their  heads,'-  etc.  Similar  i 
Dr.  Livingstone  concerning  other  African 
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Dr.  Alfred  R,  Wiilkwc  meiitioiis  timt  the  iiiliabitants  of  tlie 
Malay  Ar(4iinelugo  have  long  l>een  ii<hh'c.*teil  to  intoxication  by 
dnnkiii«!:  pahii-wine.  This  drink  m  more  like  eider  than  beer, 
hut  more  intoxicating  than  the  latter,  Dalzel  found  a  native 
intoxieating  drink  on  tlie  coast  of  Dahomey  ;  Bo.snian,  on  tlie 
coast  of  Guinea;  and  Buwditeh,  a«s  ciH'ly  as  1S17,  at  A&hantee. 
An  old4inie  cii>?toiri  of  certain  Tartar  tribes  provided  an  intox- 
icating drink,  called  hMnnhvy  front  mares'  milk.  Sclieinfurth  ' 
found  in  tlie  interior  of  Afrie^i  a  beer  made  from  niaited  grain, 
whicli  was  drank  in  large  i|nantitie^.  While  on  the  White  Nile 
he  found  the  natives  al*andoniiig  themselves  to  wild  drunken 
orgies.  **  In  the  preparation  of  their  beer  they  encroached  very 
lavishly  upon  their  coniH?tores,  quite  iuditfereut  to  the  fact 
that  for  the  next  two  months  they  would  be  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  grubbing  after  roots,  and  devouring  any  cliance 
bird,  or  even  any  creeping  thing,  that  might  coine  in  their  way. 
Incredible  quantities  of  Ufjijee  were  coiifiumetl,  so  as  to  raise  the 
party  to  a  degree  of  excitement  necessary  for  a  prolonged 
revel,*'  etc.  Tlie&e  people  all  liveil  beyond  the  reach  of  modem 
civilizatiuiL  Nor  were  the  American  aborigines  wholly  exeuipt 
from  this  vice,  the  Semiuoles  of  Florida  being  addicted  tti  tlie 
use  of  a  tea  made  from  a  species  of  holly-tree,  which  excited 
them  to  a  powerful  frenzy. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  have  a  drink,  called 
ka/oa^  or  cava^  made  from  the  root  of  a  plant  belonging  to  the 
pepper  tril^e,  {nuwropifter  nifthyAfirum^)  prepaK*d  by  mastieat- 
ing,  and  then  expectorating,  the  chewed  plant  into  a  vessel  with 
water,  wliere  it  is  allowed  to  ferment.  This  process  certainly 
wae  not  learned  from  contact  with  civilized  people.  Morewood 
my%  that  in  the  South  Sea  Islands  no  one  is  allowed  to  chew 
the  root  but  young  pei*8ons  with  good  teeth,  clean  mouths,  and 
free,from  disease.  lie  descril>e8  it  as  an  aromatic,  stinndating 
narcotic,  with  sudoritic  properties ;  and  to  a  stranger  unaccus- 
tomed to  its  use  it  operates  like  spirits,  quickly  causing  intoxi- 
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cation.  Tliis  drink  it>  freely  used  in  religious  ritvs  and  other 
festivals,  whieli  art*  often  of  a  riotous  clianicter ;  and  it  iifiord« 
another  illustration  of  the  fact  that  the  passion  for  intAixicjiting 
drink  is  strong  %^ith  the  iini>ridled  savage,  as  well  a^  Mrtihciv* 
ilized  man,  Aborigina!  trihetj  are  often  the  most  debaucljed 
of  all. 

The  theory,  therefore,  that  savage  tribes  have  derived  intern* 
perate  habits  from  eivilized  people  is  not  sustained. 

//. — J$  the  Influence  of  Ham  a  dstermini^  ca,im  qfAs 
Prevahnce  of  Intemperance  t 

It  18  claimed  *  that  *'  a  glance  at  the  map  of  the  world, 
coupled  with  some  knowledge  of  its  history,  teaches  us  that^ 
whether  in  temperate,  subti'opical,  or  tropical  regions,  wher- 
ever tlie  Tenpm  is,  tfiere  drunkenness  prevails;"  and  tlie  wiM 
orgies  in  which  Tacitus  tells  ns  the  Teutim  of  Ids  day  indulgied, 
in  the  cold  cUniate  of  Northern  Eorojxs  are  reproduced  wilb 
w^onderful  circunistantiaUty,  irrespective  of  climate  or  temper- 
ature. A  recent  speaker  hiis  said  that  *'a  national  love  fur 
strong  drink  is  a  characteristic  of  the  nobler  and  more  energetic 
populations  of  the  world ;''  that  **  it  aceotnpanies  public  mit 
private  enterprise,  constan<*j  of  purpose,  libenility  of  tlinnght, 
and  aptitude  for  war;''  and  that  it  ^'exliibits  itself  promiaentljr 
in  strong  and  nervous  constitutions." 

Abundant  facts,  showing  the  drinks  and  the  drinking-custoins 
of  uncivilized  tnbes  in  all  divisions  of  the  human  family  all 
over  the  world,  demonstrate  that  the  race  tlieory,  while  doubt- 
less containing  some  elements  of  truth,  does  not  fully  meet  the 
conditions  of  the  ease.  It  appears  that,  outside  of  tlie  Teutonic 
race,  numerous  native  tribes,  f(>r  tlie  most  part  scattered  in  un- 
cultivated wilds— in  Africa,  from  Nubia  on  the  cast  to  Dahomt^y 
on  the  west,  also  in  the  regions  far  down  toward  South  Africa, 
and  in  the  interior  only  recently  traversed  by  explorers;  hi 
South  America,  from  the  Patjigonians  on  the  south  to  tribes  oni 
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the  Orinoco  in  the  north ;  in  the  Tartar  and  other  tribes  in 
Asia;  in  the  Malayan  Archipelago;  and  in  Polynesia — have 
been,  and  still  are,  addicted  to  intoxication ;  that  they  abandon 
themselves  to  excessive  drinking,  to  drnnken  orgies,  and  pro- 
longed revels ;  and  tliat,  under  the  influence  of  drink,  atrocities 
and  crimes  are  committed — phenomena  similar  to  those  wit- 
nessed in  the  great  Teutonic  race.  We  have  abundant  evidence 
of  gross  drunkenness  in  the  Turanian,  the  Aryan,  and  the 
Semitic  branches  of  the  human  family.  The  Teuton  certainly 
has  been  a  terrible  drinker ;  but  the  Babylonians  and  the  Per- 
sians antedated  and  equaled,  if  tliey  did  not  excel,  him  in  this 
vice.  And  where  and  when  was  there  such  desperate,  contin- 
uous, and  shameful  intoxication  as  in  the  Bacchanalian  orgies  of 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Komans,  and  in  their  luxurious  feasts  ? 

III. — Is  Intemperance  produced  hy  Climaiio  Influences  f 

It  is  claimed  that  "  within  the  isothermal  lines  of  77^^  Fahr., 
north  and  south  of  the  equatorial  line  of  82^  4'  Fahr.,  the  mild 
native  tribes  seek  their  happiness  in  a  quiet,  introspective  self- 
<;omplacency  termed  keyf^  induced  by  opium,  or  haschisch. 
Between  the  isothermal  lines  of  77^"  Fahr.  and  50^  Fahr.,  north 
and  south,  lie  those  regions  where  the  grape-vine  grows  luxu- 
riantly— and  in  these,  riotous  intemperance,  though  still  com- 
paratively rare,  is  no  longer  regarded  as  the  disgraceful  social 
crime  it  is  looked  on  in  the  tropics ;  while  beyond  the  isotherms 
of  50°  Fahr.,  north  and  south,  the  vine  is  no  longer  grown,  and 
the  stronger  beers  and  distilled  spirits  become  the  wide-spread 
sources  of  a  deeper  intoxication,  which  too  often  terminates  in 
crime — a  result  almost  unknown  in  southern  latitudes." 

In  the  "  Third  Eeport  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Ilealtli," '  in  a  very  able  paper  over  the  celebrated  name  of 
Henry  I.  Bowditch,  M.D.,  this  ingenious  cosmic  theory  was 
first  published.     He  says : 

Finally,  we  come  above  the  isothermal  lines  of  50**  Fahr.,  north,  and 
probably  south.     Over  these  regions  the  vine,  although  it  is  found  wild, 

*  1872,  p.  77. 
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is  of  less  luxuriftnt  growth;  arjcl  the  grapes  seem  lest*  fittH  fi>r tbe makinif 
of  wine?  tliiin  grapes  grown  nearer  the  isothermal  line  T7'*  Fahr,  Rni 
whether  it  is  owing  to  the  imperfection  of  the  grape,  iiiiittcrs  bat  liltlc  for 
our  statement,  which,  I  believe,  Ls  true;  namely,  that  RuBfiia  and  il]  tlic 
great  Samdinaviuu  people,  the  Anglo-Saxon  ami  Celt  of  Great  Rritjtin, 
above  ^0^  Fakr.,  drink  dt'cpiy,  and  of  more  fiery  liquor  than  the  lum  iif 
the  South.  IiiBtead  of  simple  exhilaration,  sneh  m  in  gcnemllj  ^tn  an 
the  shoR^ft  of  the  Adrintic  and  the  vine^clad  hills  of  Southern  Gnniuny 
and  Spain,  the  dwellei^  along  the  Baltic  and  the  northern  aeas  drfnk  cveu 
to  narcotism,  and  lie  in  beaj^tly  intuxicatiou — perchance  in  the  very  gutter* 
of  laany  a  northern  city. 

Dr.  Bowditeli  eondenses  bis  theory  into  the  statement  of  t 
genenU  law  :  '-^  Intemperance  prevails  the  warld  over^  but  U  ut 
vm*y  rare  at  the  equatar*  The  tendency  increases  according  to 
latitude^  hjcomimj  more  frequent ,  and  more  brutal  afij  tlim§' 
trouH  in  it'^  effects  on  raati  and  societtf^  as  we  apprm^^h  ths 
northern  regions^ 

The  climatic  theory,  however  plausible  and  with  whatever 
measure  of  tnitli,  faib  to  adequately  em'er  the  case.  We  iiave 
already  cited  facts  showing  that  natives  within  the  tropio*,  in 
the  interior  of  Africa,  drink  large  qnantities  of  intoxicating 
liquors  which  they  make;  that  on  the  White  Nile  they  ** aban- 
don themselves  to  wild,  drunken  orgies/'  drinking  *^  incredible 
quantities,"  raising  themselves  '*to  a  degree  of  exeitemeiit 
necessary  for  a  prolonged  revel ;'"  that  early  in  this  centnrj'  in- 
toxicating drinks  of  native  production  were  found  on  the  cnagt 
of  Guinea  and  in  Dahomey  ;  that  in  South  America,  in  Guiana, 
and  along  the  Orinoco,  almost  utfdei'  the  equator,  enorinonfi 
quantities  of  native  intoxicants  are  consumed,  and  scenes  of 
frenzy  pmdueed ;  and  that  in  Borneo  and  portions  of  Polynl^ 
siaj  in  equatorial  regions,  similar  customs  exist.  **  In  Ceylon, 
arrack  (like  whisky)  is  an  unmitigated  evil,  and  ruins  many 
every  yeiir/' 

From  Batoe,  on  the  west  coast  of  Sumatra,  directly  under  tht^ 
equator,  in  1834,  a  gentleman  wrote: 

My  heart  is  mck  unto  death  with  seeing  the  glass  filled  and  eraptir^l 
before  breakfast,  with  breakfaet,  at  eleven  o'cloek,   Ix-fort'  diun«  r,  with 
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dinner,  and  continually  after,  till  bed-time.  Wherever  I  have  been  in 
India  wine  is  placed  on  the  table.  In  the  morning,  when  the  table  i» 
cleared  away,  the  decanter-stand  of  strong  drink  makes  its  appearance ; 
with  the  dinner  wine  and  strong  drink  are  abundant ;  and  after  dinner, 
again  the  strong  stuff.  It  was  formerly  so  pernicious  at  Pedang  that  it 
obtained  the  Malay  name  pahoe,  **  a  nail,"  because  the  people  said  it  drove 
one  more  nail  into  their  colfins.     It  was  palcoe  with  a  vengeance. ' 

Rev.  Dr.  Graham,  a  well-known  co-laborer  with  the  late  Dr. 
Duff  in  Southern  India,  bears  painful  testimony  to  the  sad 
havoc  which  intoxicating  drinks  produce  among  the  Santhals. 
He  says : 

During  the  famine  of  1874  the  people,  having  exhausted  their  grain, 
betook  themselves  to  cutting  wood  and  selling  it,  in  order  to  keep  them- 
selves from  starving.  The  men  would  take  the  money  brought  in  by  their 
wives  and  children  from  the  sale  of  wood,  which  they  had  lugged  to  the 
market,  and  spend  it  for  intoxicating  liquors,  leaving  their  wretched  fam- 
ilies to  seek  their  food  in  the  jungles.  These  men,  after  drinking  for 
days,  had  no  food  except  what  refuse  rice  had  been  thrown  out  after  the 
spirit  had  been  distilled  from  it. 

Another  testimony  from  equatorial  regions.  A  gentleman 
writing  from  San  Fernando,  on  the  island  of  Trinidad,  within 
ten  degrees  of  the  equator,  August  9,  1876,  said :  * 

When  I  came  here,  very  few  total  abstainers  could  be  found.  Nearly 
every  person  used  spirits  in  some  form,  under  the  supposition  that  their 
use  was  absolutely  necessary  in  this  hot  climate. 

John  Forbes,  M.D.,  F.II.S.,  in  an  article  in  the  "  British  and 
Foreign  Medical  Keview,"  in  1847,  said  : 

Some  years  since,  while  stationed  in  the  West  Indies,  we  conversed 
with  a  gentleman  resident  at  Tobago,  who  informed  us  that  the  average 
annual  mortality  of  Europeans  of  that  island  was  one  in  three.  Upon 
inquiry  into  the  habits  of  the  residents,  we  fouftd  that  intemperance  pre- 
vailed among  them  to  a  most  fearful  extent,  few  getting  up  in  the  morn- 
ing without  their  glass  of  saugaree^  (wine  and  water,)  and  the  strength  of 
their  beverage  being  gradually  increased  during  the  day,  until  it  arrived 


'  See  "  Permanent  Temperance  Documents,"  p.  488. 

'  •'  National  Temperance  Advocate."  October,  1876,  p.  161. 
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al  lU'Ht  brniiily  lU  night.  He  furlher  spoke  of  it  as  no  nneomnion  o(ttI^ 
ruiite  for  a  ptirt v  of  friends  who  hiid  met  at  u  dxinking  bout  Uj  be  piuq. 
moned  in  tw<i  or  tliree  days  to  the  funeral  of  one  of  their  number, 

The  "Pall  Mall  Gazette"  (London,  1882)  quoted  from  tlie 
*'  Hindu  Patriot"  the  following  item  ; 

In  Sumt  there  are  100,000  drunkards*  of  the  higher  and  middlt!  clawa, 
14,000  being  females;  and  ir>J)00  uf  the  lower  classes  ore  drimkardsi^  ol 
whom  4,000  are  women. 


Similar  tigures  were  given  respecting  Broach,  Barodo, 
AhniediiltiKL 

The  aiithur  of  tlie  article  in  tlm  **  Encyclopedia  Britannica" 
inentiooB  another  fact  worthy  of  notice  in  connection  with  ttie 
clinmte  theory,     lie  says : 

How  rnucli  of  thi^  is  actimlly  due  to  the  more  highly  intoxicating qmJ- 
itiew  of  t!ie  Jlukls  iiiiljilM  tl,  "H"!  iiovv  mueh  to  what  Parry  would  rightly 
have  termed  the  intoxicatiiii^  niiaOty  of  the  eliniiite,  has  n<?ver  been  fairh 
aseerrained;  but  this  ranch  is  know^n,  that  in  these  northern  climes  ^hai 
is  merely  a  stimulant  dose  in  moderate  weather  becomes  stupefying  under 
the  ill  fine  nee  of  cold  ;^not  beeauHe  cold  increanes  the  intoxicating 
4if  any  liquor,  bnt  liecause  the  previous  excitement  of  the  cerebro-S] 
«ysi*'ni  [jroduces  a  condition  of  functional  exhaustion  which  makcn  itin< 
readily  succumb  to  the  benumbing  infiuence  of  cold^renders  it,  ub  we  ay^ 
more  liable  to  Ijecomc  morbidly  congested  by  the  reflex  HCtion  of  cold  up- 
|>lied  to  the  burface. 

Captain  Parry  has  said,  in  his  ''Journal  of  Arctic  Advealj 
nres  f ' 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  rnimy  a  man  may  have  been  pnnished  M 
intoxication  who  was  only  suJTerintr  from  the  benumbing  effects  of  tn 
for  1  have  more  than  once  seen  our  people  in  a  stjite  so  exactly  resemhlli 
that  of  the  most  stupid  intoxication,  that  I  conld  certainly  have  ch 
them  with  that  offense  had  I  not  lieen  quite  sure  that  no  possible  me 
were  alTonhd  them  on  Melville  Island  to  procure  any  thing  stronger  th 
*now-water. 

Several  defects  are  evident  in  Dr.  Bowditch's  Climatic  Th* 
1.  Certain  tendencies  which  are  more  or  less  irregular  and 
litfnl  he  exaggerates  to  the  importance  and  certainty  of  **law^ 
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2.  He  confesses  that  his  so-called  "  laws "  are  often  "  overrid- 
den "  by  other  influences.  3.  He  seems  not  to  have  given  due 
weight  to  the  fact  which  he  admits — that  the  correspondence 
on  which  his  Cosmic  Tlieory  is  predicated  "  virtually  embraces 
the  civilized  parts  of  the  globe ;"  and,  also,  that  the  number  of 
replies  received  "  was  too  small  to  allow  us  to  lay  down  per- 
fectly positive  laws  in  regard  to  the  topics  suggested."  *  4.  If 
intemperance  is  thus  governed  by  natural  laws,  why  does  Dr. 
Bowditch,  in  his  inferences,  say,  "  The  horrid  nature  of  drunk- 
enness should  be  impressed,  by  every  means  in  our  power,  upon 
the  moral  sense  of  the  people,"  and  that  "  the  habitual  drunk- 
ard should  be  punished  ? " ' 

IV. — Are  the  Milder  Liqiiors  a  remedy  for  Intemperance  f 

It  is  claimed  that  the  prevalence  of  native  wines  and  beer  is 
promotive  of  temperance.  This  theory  is  very  popular  in  some 
circles,  and  specious  arguments  in  support  of  it  are  too  current. 
The  claim  that  there  is  little  drunkenness  in  Germany  under 
the  beer  regimen,  and  in  wine-producing  countries,  has  been 
reiterated  ad  nauseum^  in  spite  of  numerous  testimonies  which 
clearly  demonstrate  that  such  declarations  should  be  largely 
discounted.  We  have  been  told  that  "grape  culture  is  a 
means  of  promoting  temperance ;"  that  "  the  present  condition 
of  our  country,  in  respect  to  sobriety,  would  have  been  much 
better  if,  a  century  or  two  ago,  our  fathers  had  cultivated  widely 
the  grape-vine ;"  that  "  the  example  set  by  California  and  Ohio 
should  be  followed  by  the  whole  country,  wherever  the  vine 
can  grow ;"  that,  "  as  a  temperance  measure,  it  behooves  every 
good  citizen  to  promote  that  most  desirable  object ;"  that  "  we 
should  also  allow  the  light,  unfortified  wines  of  Europe  to  be 
introduced  free  of  duty,  instead  of  the  large  one  now  imposed ;" 
and  that,  instead  of  refusing  the  German  lager  beer,  we  should 
seek  to  introduce  it  into  the  present  "  grog  shops,"  and  thus 
substitute  a  comparatively  innoxious  article  for  those  potent 

» *' Third  Aunual  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Health,"  p.  73. 
^  Ibid.,  p.  112. 
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liqnors  which   now  bring  disaster  and    death  into  so  rmny 
families/ 

Thift  theory,  so  plausible  and  gratifying  to  the  advocates  of 
alooliolic  (Jriiiki^,  overlooks  important  fact^.  On  the  theonr 
that  the  ciirrL^nt  use  of  native  \\ines  and  t)eer  is  promotive  of 
teinperanee,  we  .should  logieally  infer  that  there  was  no  gtxu 
inteniperanc^e  in  the  world  prior  to  the  disco veiy  of  distilled 
li«|Uurs,  and  their  intrcjdnctit^n  into  common d if e,  less  than  four 
liundred  vearH  ago.  But  this  hypothesis  is  not  snstaineJ  by 
history.  Not  only  did  excessive  drinking  prevail  among  the 
(Tcnnuris  in  their  primeval  forc^sts  long  centuries  before,  but  in 
Fnuicc  Chiirleniagne  found  it  nece.ssary  to  restrain  it  byseverv 
enactments ;  and  in  England,  as  far  back  as  the  early  days  uf 
beer  and  metheglin — more  than  one  thousand  years  ago — etlicte 
were  issued  against  this  vice.  Going  still  further  baek^  we  find 
in  Rome,  in  the  days  of  her  power  and  splendor,  that  feata  of 
excessive  and  shameful  drinking  were  common, 

THE  WINE  FALLACY. 

In  Italy  and  Greece,  the  best  wine-growing  countries  of  the 
Old  World,   wild   and  tragic  Bacchanalian   revelries,  exceed- 
ing in  grossness  and  bloody  rage  any  in  our  times,  were  popular. 
Charat*terized   by  extravagant    indulgences,  they  led   to   the 
coarsest  excesses,  immorality,  and  even  barliarities.     Not  only 
eating  and  drinking,  Imt  also,  when  heated  by  liquor,  the  most 
unnatural  vices  were  indulged  in.     Every  kind  of  vice^  found 
full  satisfactioiL     Tlio  consequences  seriously  affected  society, 
for  false  testimonies,  denunciations,  poisonings,  and  afisaJBsina- 
tions  ]n*oceeded  from  this  fncns  of  crime.     Men  were  seized  as 
if  by  fits  of  madness,  and  bad  great  convulsions,  and  females 
dressed  ai>  I-5accaha^,  with  disheveled  hair  and  burning  torches^ 
ran  down  into  the  Tiber. 

In   Eiabylon   and   Persia,   the  cradle  of  the  vine,  drunken 
carousals  were  common.     The  wine  banquets  of  Alexander  the 

1  Dr.  E.  I.  Bowdltcii,  in  ''Third  Aaauiil  Report  of  the  Mavsacbuaetts  Board  oi 
Health.^' 
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Great  were  characterized  by  gross  dissipation.  The  story  of 
his  death  at  Babylon  by  excessive  drinking  of  wine,  discredited 
by  some  critics,  is  accepted  by  Grote  in  his  "History  of 
Greece,"  and  corroborated  by  the  recorded  efforts  of  Andro- 
cydes,  the  noble  sage  who  attempted  to  reform  Alexander,  and 
by  Seneca,  who  speaks  of  him  as  "  conquered  by  his  intemper- 
ance, and  struck  to  the  earth  by  the  fatal  cup  of  Hercules." 
Pliny  the  Younger  gives  a  painful  view  of  the  drinking  cus- 
toms of  the  Komans : 

The  most  prudent  facilitate  the  digestion  of  various  crudities  by  resort- 
ing to  sweating-rooms,  whence  they  are  sometimes  carried  forth  half  dead. 
Some  cannot  even  reach  their  couch  on  the  first  quitting  of  the  bath,  nor 
even  put  on  their  tunic ;  but,  naked  and  panting  as  they  are,  rush  eagerly  on 
great  pitchers  of  wine,  which  they  drain  to  the  bottom,  as  if  to  exhibit 
the  strength  of  their  stomachs.  They  next  vomit,  and  drink  anew,  re- 
newing the  like  career  once,  twice,  or  three  times,  as  though  born  only  to 
waste  wine^ — as  though  men  were  under  obligation  to  be  the  channel  by 
which  wine  should  return  to  the  earth.  Others  borrow  from  the  bar- 
barians most  extraordinary  exercises,  to  show  that  they  are  constituted 
genuine  wine-bibbers.  They  tumble  in  the  mire,  where  they  aflfect  to  lay 
the  head  flat  upon  the  back,  and  to  display  a  broad  and  muscular  chest. 
All  this  they  shamefully  practice  because  these  violent  acts  cause  them  to 
drink  with  increased  avidity. 

In  all  that  vast  region,  from  Italy '  to  the  eastward  beyond 
the  Euphrates — the  very  paradise  of  the  grape — for  long  cent- 
uries before  the  Christian  era,  the  people  who  were  addicted 
to  the  use  of  wine  craved  still  more  powerful  intoxicants,  and 
human  ingenuity  was  taxed  to  invent  vile  compounds  of  drugged 
liquors  to  gratify  vitiated  appetites.  Foreign  substances  of 
more  intoxicating  character,  mixed  with  wine,  produced  greater 
revelry  and  drunkenness.  Proverbs  xxiii,  30,  says  that  drunk- 
ards "  seek  mixed  wine ;  "  probably  because  the  appetite, 
vitiated  by  long  wine-drinking,  craved  something  more  power- 
ful. In  the  early  days  of  Egypt  and  Greece,  and  in  the  re- 
mote times  of  the  Hebrew  commonwealth,  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  drugs  into  wine,  men  sought  to  regale  themselves  with 

>  Fur  a  fuller  exhibit  of  these  habits,  see  pp.  33-43  of  this  volume. 
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tlienio.st  dangerous  dieHipation.  Siu-h  was  the  intemperamjeof 
th(j  looBt  favorable  wine  countries  the  world  ever  saw,  long 
centuries  before  distilled  liquors  existed* 

FRANCE. 

This  specious  tlieory  is  somewhat  weakened  when  it  Ia  m- 
meuibercd  that  in  France,  a  wine-producing  country,  and  where 
hgbt  wines  liave  been  a  common  beverage  of  the  peoplt^  the 
uBu  of  absinthe  and  other  stronger  liquors  has  beconie  tiu  gnaat, 
that  the  physicians  of  that  country,  "after  various  academic 
discussions  of  tlie  evils  resulting  therefrom,  have  felt  called 
upon  to  solemnly  waru  the  French  nation  against  such  use,'* 
The  fallacy  of  this  reasoning  is  fully  attested  by  many'tcdti* 
monies,  among  which  is  that  of  a  gentleman,  a  close  and  acca- 
nite  observer,  who  spunt  a  long  time  on  the  Continent,  and 
took  pains  to  look  beyond  the  more  commonly  observed  scent* 
into  phases  of  life  less  noticed  by  travelers.     He  wajs-,  withal, 
entirely  unbitised  by  any  pet  tlieories,  not  being  identified  with 
any  temperance  organization,     lie  says: 

During  a  residence  of  three  months  in  Paris,  I  saw  as  many  men  Intoi* 
icatod  as  I  have  ever  seen  in  New  York.  Of  course,  this  difference  iu  iht. 
rt'sults  of  our  observations  does  not  attribute  any  |>ervereion  of  the  truth 
of  those  from  whom  I  differ;  nor  does  it  derogate  from  the  accumcy  of 
their  investigations,  so  far  as  they  went.  It  springs  out  of  the  limited 
extent  of  their  uxplo rations.  It  hiis  been  wen  said  that  Paris  is  Ukf  s 
Brussels  carpet  i  it  has  a  right  side  and  a  wrong  side ;  and  the  wrong  ade  \$ 
carefuny  kept  out  of  sight.  .  ,  .  Municipal  regulations  and  the  daily  pmc- 
tice  of  the  police  tend  to  prnduce  neatness,  order,  and  quiet.  From  dawa 
to  durkni'ss,  aud  from  darkness  to  dawn,  no  offensive  sounds  or  sights  irv 
permitted.  A  street  fight  is  ns  rarely  seen  as  in  the  most  orderly  village 
in  Kcw  England ;  for  a  regulation  (inexorably  enforced)  imposes  a  fine  of 
|100  on  the  man  who  fights  the  first  blow,  no  matter  how  great  thf  iiroir- 
ocation.  ...  A  drunken  man  in  the  streets  is  arrested  and  removcfl  a* 
soon  as  seen  by  the  ever- vigilant,  and  almoat  omnipresent,  police:  he  be- 
longs to  the  wrong  side  of  the  cjirpet,  and  must  im  kept  out  of  sight. 

But  if  you  want  to  sec  the  wrong  side,  you  liave  only  to  go  outside  of  tlie 
harriers  of  the  city.  In  all  the  eities  and  market-towns  of  France  »  tax 
is  naseased  on  every  article  of  food  entering  the  gates.     In  Paris  this  tax 
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▼ery  heavy;  ancl  hence^  spirits,  in  common  with  nil  articles  of  food,  are 
exceedingly  dear.  When  1  my  that  a  little  glass  of  bniDdy»  holding  per- 
haps a  tabk-spoortfuJ,  co^ti^,  at  a  respectable  m/e  in  the  city,  ten  ctMita, 
and  when  it  is  remembered  that  this  sum  forms  a  much  larger  proportion 
of  a  day's  ^vafjen  thun  with  u^i,  it  will  readily  l>e  understood  thjit  tlicre  is 
little  likelihiKjd  that  the  latjoring  classes  will  drink  to  excels  of  this  stim- 
ulant. But  outside  of  the  walls  the  tax  i.s  evaded,  and  hence  the  calHivttn^ 
or  low  gruggeric»,  just  without  the  city  limits,,  are  crowded  with  the 
pof)rer  classes,  who  thus  get  their  vile  brandy  and  their  dnigged  wines  at 
very  low  prices.  Here  are  witnessed  nightly  scenes  of  the  ihohI  beaHlly 
debatU'hery.  Viler  dens  of  drunkenness  and  crime  cannot  he  found  in  the 
worst  districts  of  Loudon  and  New  York.  No  intellii^ent  Parisian  would 
dream  of  denying  these  things.  With  the  Frenchmen  of  the  better  claas 
the  ease  is  somewhat  different.  lie  is  governed  by  a  stronger  paasion 
than  appetite.  His  highest  ambition  is  to  Ije  fashionable;  audit  is  not 
fashionable  to  be  stupidly  drunk  in  public.  Therefore  he  avoids  such  an 
exhibition  of  intoxication.  But  even  fashion  is  not  an  absolute  safeguard, 
and  the  practice  of  drinking  absinthe,  a  maddening  and  pernicious  cordial, 
is  beginning  to  produce  most  terrible  effects  among  the  higher  order  of 
ParisiBDS,  aud  among  Americans  visiting  Paris. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  prevalence  of  intemperance  all  over  the  Conti- 
nent is  vastly  greater  than  has  been  supposed  and  reputed;  that  the  place 
of  spirits  is  supplied  by  liquors  hardly,  if  at  all,  less  hurtful;  and  that 
the  absence  of  some  of  the  more  revolting  exhibitions  of  drunkenne^sa  is 
due,  not  to  the  use  of  wine  and  Ix-er,  but  mthcr  to  the  high  pricii  of  the 
spirits,  to  the  poverty  of  the  people,  and  especially  to  the  unslurabering 
vigilance  of  the  police.  If  any  one  of  the  cities  of  Europe  were  as  badly 
governed  as  is  New  York,  and  if  brandy  and  other  spirits  were  as  accessible 
to  the  people  as  among  uh,  it  would  cc^ise  to  be  civilized  or  habitable,' 

"  The  Work-a-daj  World,"  of  France,  draws  the  following 
alarming  picture  of  the  French  industrial  centers  : 

Drunkenness  is  the  beginning  and  ending  of  life  in  the  great  French 
industrial  centers.  Against  this  vice  what  can  the  salaries  of  women  and 
children  do  ?  The  woman's  latwrs  help  the  drunken  husband  on  the 
road  to  ruin.  The  child  is  bom  with  disease  in  his  bones,  and  with  evil 
example  before  him.  There  are  manufacturing  towns  (Lille,  for  instance) 
where  the  women  have  followed  the  example  of  the  men,  and  have  added 

*  This  testimony  was  oripinnlly  ^ven  to  ihe  public  by  the  Rev.  H,  L.  Wty- 
land,  D.D,,  the  writer  bein^  \m  personal  friend. 
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drunk ennesK  to  their  other  vici*«.  It  h  estimated  thiit  at  Lille,  tircutr. 
fivi^  out  of  every  one  him*lrf»d  men,  aod  twelve  out  of  every  one  hoa*!!^ 
women,  arc  conlirined  drunkards.  Here  there  are  even  women^H  mlt^ 
shopa,  where  the  unfortunate  frequeutiirs  drink  coffee  and  spnttf,  while 
their  babes  lie  drugged  at  home  with  a  '*  dormant  ^''^  as  the  popular  inlutti* 
narcotic  is  called. 

M.  Julef^  Hiinrm  says  concierniiig  the  inaiiufactiiring  towmof 
France,  which  some  presntiie  to  be  iiiudcis  of  teujperauce ; 

The  working-classes,  who  inhabit  the  squalid  lodging*  of  thf  btd^ 
slums,  are  as  violently  addicted  tn  liquor  as  the  most  dcgradod  of  ti» 
same  class  in  Eughiiid. 

Mr.  Dele  van  P-ays: 

I  can  find  no  jmrallel  in  Loudon  to  the  picture  drawn  by  M,  %n«o  ti 
a  Rouen  wine  shop.  The  workmen  art^  no  sooner  let  loose  from  Uifl  fac- 
tory than  they  runh  iti  a  mass  to  the  ra/Ktrt-t,  (or  wine  shop,)  wliile  a 
crowd  of  weeping  wives  may  he  hccd  waiting  for  them,  fur  wejirj-  hours 
outside  the  doors.  The  apprentices,  at  the  early  age  f>f  twelve  yearn,  laiij 
be  Keen  drinking  the  <^oarse  brandy  which  they  very  aptly  ml!  "cnicL" 
As  a  body,  these  workmen  and  their  families  are  feeble  and  sickly.  Tbcj 
die  at  a  terrible  rate. 

With  gi'eat  power  Charles  Dickens  wrote : 

The  wine  shops  are  the  colleges  and  chapels  of  the  poor  in  Fruca 
...  The  wine  shops  breed,  in  u  physical  atmosphere  of  maJaria  indi 
moral  pestilence  of  envy  and  veugeaiice.  the  men  of  crime  and  revolo- 
tion. 

In  1872  '*  The  Constitiitioiial,"'  a  newspaper  in  PariK  i^iiKl : 

It  is  unanimously  admitted  that  t!ie  habit  of  drunkenness  has  incmtst-d 
in  France  yeAr  by  year  mnce  the  beginning  of  the  century.  In  all  direc- 
tions its  increase  h  remarked,  nnd  romplaints  are  made  of  tlte  diiuietlOltf 
ellects  wMch  it  pniduces  on  pnUlic  health,  as  well  as  on  public  monlity. 
The  hahifuh  of  the  tnveruj;*  iind  the  wiiie  cellars  lose  all  inclinatioD  ffir 
work;  they  desert  the  work-shop  during  several  days  of  the  week,  Hiid 
the  gains  of  the  other  days  are  entirely  devoted  to  the  indulgence  of  ibdf 
passion  for  drink. 

The  drunkard^s  children  are  feeble  and  sickly,  and  the  deteriar«tioo 
of  the  populations  of  the  towns  and  districts  in  which  drunkeaiMMB  ii 
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most  common  is  clearly  perceptible.  The  French  race  is  deterwrating 
daily.  It  is  especially  the  drunkenness  produced  by  alcohol  which  exer- 
cises a  deplorable  effect  on  the  public  health.  The  drunkenness  caused 
by  wine  is  less  dangerous.  Unhappily  the  passage  from  <me  to  the  other  is 
rapid.  Men  begin  with  wine  ;  soon  the  palate  is  palled^  and  asks  for  stronger 
-excitement.  Alcohol  is  taken.  In  forty  years  the  consumption  of  alcohol 
has  tripled  in  France.  From  350,000  hectolitres  in  1820,  it  increased  to 
«20,000  in  1850,  and  to  976,000  in  1868.  These  are  the  amounts  on  which 
duty  was  paid,  and  to  these  must  be  added  all  that  escaped  the  customs' 
officers.  Tn  1869  the  quantity  taxed  in  Paris  was  130,000  hectolitres. 
Divided  among  a  population  of  1,900,000  souls,  this  gives  something  over 
6  litres  a  head;  but  the  division  per  head  is  a  fiction.  The  number  of 
those  who  participate  more  or  less  in  the  consumption  of  alcohol  is  esti- 
mated at  about  300,000,  which  gives  about  43  litres  for  each.  In  1839 
the  average  annual  consumption  per  adult  was  reckoned  at  eight  litres. 
These  figures  show  how  rapid  the  increase  has  been.  Must  we  allow  it  to 
gio  on  indefinitely  ? 

We  give  one  more  valuable  testimony,  later  than  any  of  the 
others.  In  1882  Mr.  Gifford,  United  States  Consid  at  La 
Rochelle,  said: 

In  France  a  beverage  called  brandy,  manufactured  from  German  alcohol, 
tind  an  active  poison  of  90  degrees  strength,  is  making  serious  ravages, 
especially  among  the  working-classes.  ...  It  is  the  favorite  beverage  of 
the  artisan  and  peasant,  while  absinthe  is  preferred  by  the  intemperate 
among  the  rich.  It  is  difficult  to  say  w^hich  is  the  most  deadly  in  its 
effects.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  exciting  qualities  of  other  stimulants 
this  spurious  brandy  has  a  specific  tendency  to  excite  to  violence  and 
madness.  ...  It  is  this  beverage  which  is  filling  with  its  victims  the 
jMylums  for  the  insane  in  this  country,  where  it  is  so  popularly  supposed 
that  intemperance  is  almost  wholly  unknown.  This  may  have  once  been 
410,  bat  at  present  the  visible  effects  of  intemperance  are  not  more  strik- 
ing, even  in  the  United  States,  than  in  this  wine-producing  country. 
The  dh:ector  of  a  very  important  asylum  for  the  insane  tells  me  that  the 
jpreater  part  of  his  patients,  women  as  well  as  men,  owe  their  mental  con- 
dition to  the  use  of  stimulants — ^that  is  to  say,  of  eau-de-vie  (brandy)  and 
alMdnthe.''  < 


1  Letter,  June  6,  1882.    "  Report  of  CJonsula  of  United  States  Department  of 
Alec  see  pp.  150-153  of  this  volume. 
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In  some  parts  of  Switzerland,  and  especially  in  the  Canton  of  Beret, 
ititcmperaoce  prevails  to  such  an  extent  that  recently  the  cantoojil  Icgi^ 
lation  ht\^  sought  to  tind  meajsures  for  abatiog  the  eviL  .  .  .  MaDalaugfalBr 
aad  many  act^  of  violence  are  frocjuently  the  results  of  intempefioce. 
Many  persona  destroy  themselves  while  in  a  state  of  intoxication.  .  ,  , 
The  evil  effects  of  intemperance  here  arc  chiefly  visible  io  thm  claa  uf 
the  population  addicted  to  the  drinking  of  schnapps  (a  h'quor  made  ffmn 
rye  or  potatoes,  and  dtHlilted  with  sugar.)  Tliia  liLpior  is  very  cheap, iiod 
i^  tlip  principal  stimulant  used  by  the  poorer  classes.  Ita  maoii^cturf 
and  use  have  greatly  increaaed  of  lute  years.* 

A  recent  Swiss  document  stiites ; 

In  little  less  than  nine  months,  from  April  13  to  December  31,  IS70, 
there  were  849  arrests  in  the  city  of  Geneva  of  individuals  found  h  a 
state  of  intoxication  on  the  public  streets,  and  earned  to  the  \yo\lce  statiim; 
and  from  January  1  to  Uctol>cr  ii,  1877,  there  were  010  arrests  of  tbenoM 
character.  The  reports  of  the  cantonal  hospital,  from  1805  to  1878|  indi- 
cate 224  cases  of  delirium  tremens,  402  of  chronic  alcoholism.  Frum  1974 
to  187C  there  were  26  cases  of  alcoholic  pneumonia,  114  of  delirium  tre* 
mens,  52  of  ehronic  alcoholism,  11  of  absintheism,  and  4  of  ^*  vennooili-J 
ism'* — ^207  in  three  yeai^,  or  67  a  year,  not  including  some  cj^ea  of  draDk:*| 
enness. 

Within  a  few  months,'  a  Geneva  correspondent  of  the  Lou- 

don  '"  Times  "  said : 

The  vice  of  intemperance  is  growing  so  fast  in  Switzerland  as  to  occJ' 
sion  griive  anxiety  among  public  men  of  all  classes.  So  palpable  and 
porteniouH  are  thft  i-viIh  ttv  which,  in  some  districts,  insobiiety  is  giving 
rise,  that  people  s|>eak  of  alcohol  as  **the  enemy,"  and  of  mu-d4-tif^  the 
old  tenn  for  cognac,  as  eau-de-mort^  [water  of  death.]  '*Even  the 
public  fortune  is  compromised  by  the  excessive  drinking  of  the  popnU- 
tion,'*  runs  a  report  on  the  subject  lately  addressed  by  the  Associated 
Mayors  of  Ajore  (in  the  Bemese  Jum)  to  the  Cantonal  Govcnimcnt. 
**  Failures,  bankruptcies,  and  forced  sales  (*f  property  are  alarmingly  on 
the  increase.''  The  official  "Gazette"  can  hardly  contain  them.  As  a 
natural  consetjuence^  land  is  dc])rcciating  in  value,  and  mortgagees  nlo 
are  compelled  to  foreclose    can  often  find  neither  buyers  nor  tcnantu. 


»  "Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Massaobusetta  Board  oi  Healthy"  pp.  261. 36^ 
»  In  December,  \sa^. 
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The  evil  affects  all  classes,  ,^nd  is  even  rife  among  the  other  sex.  We 
could  name  several  communes  of  Ajoie  in  which  the  consumption  of 
schnapps  is  at  the  frightful  rate  of  eight  litres  per  month  per  head  of 
population.  In  one  village,  with  a  population  of  600,  a  single  auhergUte 
[inn- keeper]  has  sold  in  the  month  1,200  litres  of  cognac  alone — equal  to 
a  daily  sale  of  40  litres.  It  is  easy  to  understand  in  what  a  terrible  ruin 
this  drunkenness  must  end.  It  is  a  whirlpool  which  swallows  up  every 
year  thousands  and  thousands  of  francs. 

Such  is  the  condition  in  wine-producing  Switzerland^  often 
declared  to  be  free  from  intemperance. 

ASIA. 

Rev.  I.  S.  Cochran,  long  a  resident  in  Persia,  says : 

In  the  wine-making  season  the  whole  village  of  male  adults  will  be 
luibitually  intoxicated  for  a  month  or  six  weeks.  .  .  .  Wine  drinking  is 
the  greatest  bane  and  curse  of  the  people  of  the  wine-making  districts. 

Mr.  Labaree,  another  missionary  in  Persia,  writes : 

If  I  had  any  sentiments  favorable  to  the  use  of  wine  when  I  left  America, 
my  observations  during  the  seven  years  I  have  resided  in  this  paradise  of 
vineyards  have  convinced  me  that  the  principle  of  total  abstinence  is  the 
only  safeguard  against  the  great  social  and  religious  evils  that  flow  from 
the  practice  of  wine  drinking.  .  .  .  There  is  scarcely  a  community  to  be 
found  where  the  blighting  influences  of  intemperance  are  not  seen  in 
families  distressed  and  ruined,  property  squandered,  character  destroyed, 
and  lives  lost. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Evidence  from  the  vine-growing  portions  of  the  United 
States  does  not  favor  the  theory  that  the  free  use  of  native 
wines  would  promote  temperance.  A  distinguished  clergyman, 
formerly  of  New  England,  but  who  has  resided  many  years  in 
California,  says :  * 

It  is  more  and  more  evident  that  the  abundance  and  cheapneBs  of  our 
wines,  as  well  as  their  quality,  (botl\  pleasant  and  strong,)  increase  fear- 
fully the  amount  of  intemperance  in  California.     In  our  vdne-growing 

1  Over  the  date  of  April  22,  1872.  For  this  testimony,  see  **  Fourth  Annual 
Bepoit  otMaasachuaettB  Board  ot  Health,"  pp.  141,142. 
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districts — anfl  these  are  every -where — there  are  very  few  families  who  do 
not  use  wine  freely.  Whole  coin m unities  are  saturatetl  with  wioe— mmi 
and  women,  young  and  old.  JV^r  thm  (Jtr  drink ir^ff  mU/^*  trUh  iriW,  Bc- 
gmnimf  mth  thu  rt>mjmraiitcly  jmre  product^  it  ifmduateB  wpeedUf  ink  tki 
w^o/hraihJy  and  whl^hjy  and  (he  ttorsi  of  adnltemted  liqu^s. 

Rev.  A.  L.  Stone,  D,D„  after  some  years  in  Califomii^ 
said : 

I  hud  entertained  a  sort  of  hope  that  the  mnnufacturc  of  pure  witK^ 
and  thi  ir  introduction  into  general  use^  would  crowd  out  the  gro^s^  Rtroo;^ 
liquors,  and  diraiui'^h  intemperance.  /  am  now  fuUy  etmrinced  (kat  thiM 
httjj€  iran  gruuruihm  find  ddtmre.  It  in  in  evidence  that  fully  two  thmb 
of  all  the  wiiir  iiiunufiictured  is  i:ou verted  by  the  munufaetURT*  into 
brandy.  It  also  appears*  that  in  the  %vine-gro\ving  districts  intemprnmft 
h  on  the  increase^  extending  even  to  the  youth  of  both  Bcxe». 

In  his  work  on  California,  Mr.  NordliofI  says : 
I  have  now  seen  the  grape  grow  In  almost  every  part  of  CAllfaroa 
wht9re  wine  is  made.  The  temptation  to  a  new  settler  in  this  StAtc  ii 
always  strong  to  plaat  a  vineyard;  and  I  am  moved  by  much  that !  hire 
seen  to  repeat  publitly  the  ad\dce  that  I  have  often  given  to  penoos 
newly  coming  into  the  State :  Do  not  vuikc  win^.  I  reraembeT  %  idw 
cellar,  .  .  .  and  on  a  pleasant,  ^unny  afternoon,  around  the  caalu^  • 
group  of  tipsy  men— hopeless,  irredeemable  beasta,  with  nothing  mudi 
to  do  except  to  encourage  each  other  to  another  glass,  and  to  wooder  il 
the  £astem  man  who  would  not  drink. 

lad^ue  no  settler  in  tJie  8tat4  to  make  tetntf.  H$  rune  too  man^  ruub  witk 
ehUdren  mid  laboren^  mm  jfhe  himaelf  i 


The  theory,  theo,  that  mild  native  wines  promote  temper* 
ance  is  not  sustained  by  facts. 


THE  BEER  F.VLLACY, 

We  have  already  noticed  that  the  nse  of  beer  has  been  advoi 
cated  iiB  a  means  for  promoting  temperance.  Tlie  organ  of  i 
^^Ensiness  Men's  Moderation  Society,"  in  New  York  city, 
epeaks  of  *'  our  friends,  the  l)r€\vers,"  and  says^  "  The  brewers 
of  good  beer  are  friends  of  the  cau^  of  temperance/^  *    Aad 
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Tlioinas  DuiHi  English,  M. I),,  in  tlio  tjame  paper,  said, '' The 
absurd  position  taken  by  extrooli^5ts,  tliat  beer  drinking  leads 
to  whisky  drinking,  is  not  sustained  by  facts,"     I.et  \\s  see. 

ilERMAKT. 

Drunkenness  in  Germany  has  often  been  underrated  by  the 
partij^ang  of  the  **  moderatiun  theorv-,"  Dr.  English  Bays, 
"They  have  \}een  drinkiiig  beer  from  time  inimeniorial  in 
Germany^  and  they  have  not  got  to  whisky  drinking  yet/' 
The  excessive  drinking  *•  bouts"  of  tlie  Gennans  prior  to  the 
discovery  of  distillation,  as  far  back  as  the  days  of  Tacitus, 
have  passed  into  history*  Their  drunken  revelries  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  on  wine  and  beer,  became  notorious.  In  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteentli  centuries  it  was  currently  said, 
'"The  Germans  led  the  van  of  drnnkards/'  * 

Coining  to  the  period  included  in  the  last  fifty  years,  the 
facts  are  sufficiently  eotjvincing  that  the  free  use  of  wine  and 
Ijeer  have  not  allayed  the  thirst  for  the  stronger  !if|Uor8.  Mr. 
M'Cullock,  whose  iiutliority  will  not  be  disputed,  stated  tliat» 
in  18S7,  in  Pnissia,  with  a  population  of  14,157,573,  there 
was  an  annual  consumption  of  spirits  of  from  40,000,rH.K)  to 
•1:5,000,000  gallons,  besides  beer  and  wine.     He  adds : 

If  we  take  Prussia  for  a  standard,  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom 
(Great  Britain  and  Ireland)  may  be  said  to  be  temperate  in  the  extreme. 
For  while  the  cousuraption  of  »*pirits  in  Pnt^sia  averages  about  three  pral- 
loDfl  to  each  individual,  the  consumption  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  i?* 
only  about  three  fourthi*  of  a  gallon;  and  we  believe  the  consumption  of 
beer  in  Pmsida  exceeds  itn  eouMU  rapt  ion  iu  the  United  Kingdom  iii  a  cor- 
I  responding  proportion. 

Coming  dowm  to  1852  we  give  statements  extracted  ahnoBt 
fterally  from  a  high  German  authority.'     He  etates  that  in  the 

See  pp.  55  to  61  of  tlm  volume. 
*  Piiblialjed  by  authority  nf  the  German  Kirchentag  Berlin  Herts,  1852.     A 

^r  n>s*d  by  J^ufjerintendcnt  Dr,  Wald^  of  KonijjrsberiBr,  before  the  German  Prol- 
I  tit  Coiiferetice  Ibr  Inner  Misaionjii,  at  Bremen,  September    IG,    1352.      See 

tnperoncQ  Cyclopedia,-*  by  Rev»  WiUtam  Eeid,  Glafli50w  and  Londoui  pp.  388, 
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States  of  the  ZoUverein,  (iTirluding  Pnissia  and  other  German 
States,)  accordiiig  to  offiekl  returns,  thei-e  was  a  j'esirlj  eonsurup' 
tiori  of  3BT,0(HUH>0  ijiiartB  tif  distilled  spirits,  or  tlire^?  gallon^ 
per  capita,  besidca  beur  and  wine ;  [in  the  year  185U  the  average 
eonsiiniption  of  distilled  spirits  in  the  United  States  did  not 
Hiufdi  exceed  two  gallons  per  capita,  wliile  the  l>eer  and  wine 
eonsnnied  was  oidy  a  fractional  part  of  that  coneuined  in  Ger- 
many;]    that  Berlin  had  1,500  more  public  houses  than  oao 
hundred  years  before,  and  one  chnrch  less;  that  in  an  orplian 
a^vlinn  in  that  city,  out  of  f)0  children  under  six  yeai*&  of  agti, 
40  had  daily  been  accustomed,  with   their  parents,  to  taste  AVj 
tilled  spirits,  and  nine  of  them  had  a  depraved  appetite  fori 
them ;  that  in  the  vale  of   Barmen,  one  of  the  most  reUgroitt 
diBtricts  of  Ilhenish  Prussia,  there  were  more  than  4UU  public 
houses  where  hran nt we t n  {dhtiWed  spirits)  was  sold;  and  mi 
of  its  population  of  80,000,  not  less  than  13,000,  or  about  oiic 
Bixth,  were  habitual  brandy  drinkers;  that  in  taking  tne  coo-^ 
eeripHon,   in   the  spring  of  1852,  for  a  district  of  Wes^ten 
Prussia,  out  of  174  young  men,  only  four  were  declared 
mis*?ihle  by  the  reviewing  army  surgeons,  the  rest  being  phj 
ically  incapacitated  by  the  use  of  alcohol ;  that  from  year 
year  the  prisons  and  the  lunatic  asylums  became  more  crowd© 
there  being  thousands  of  the  inmates  of  tlie  latter  reduced 
permanent  insanity  by  deltnum  treifums^   of   which   dis 
about  one  hundred  persons  die   annually  in  the  hospit-als  of 
Berlin  alone ;  that  in  the  electorate  of  Hesse-Cassel  more  than 
half  of  the  whole  corn  and  potatoes  reipiisite  for  the  annual 
consumption  are  turned  into  sjiirits;  and  that  in  the  entire 
north  of  Germany  the  quantity  of  hranntwein  now  used  is  nine 
times  mure  per  head  than  it  was  in  1817,  or  has  increased  nine- 
fold in  thirty-tive  years,  so  as  to  threaten  the  entire  land  with 
a  deluge  of  alcohol,  unless  speedily  checked. 

Coming  to  a  later  date,  1876,'  we  find  that  while  Gennany 
(including  Alsace-Lorraine)    made    1,000,000,000    gallons    of 
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wine  and  857,000,000  gallons  of  beer,  in  the  same  year  the 
Prussian  provinces  east  of  the  Elbe,  including  Mecklenburg 
and  Saxony,  with  a  population  of  19,000,000,  produced 
72,000,000  gallons  of  spirits ;  and  the  rest  of  Germany,  with 
24,000,000  people,  produced  25,000,000  gallons.  Of  tliese 
spirits  no  appreciable  quantity  was  exported.  Here  is  a  total 
average  of  20  gallons  of  beer  and  2^  gallons  of  spirits  per 
capita.  In  the  United  States  of  America,  in  the  year  1870, 
tlie  average  consumption  of  spirits,  including  foreign  wines, 
was  only  2^  gallons  and  beer  5  gallons  per  capita. 

A  correspondent  of  the  '*  Nation,"  New  York  city,  March 
10,  1881,  writing  from  Germany,  said  : 

In  Germany,'  and  especially  in  the  eastern  provinces  of  Prussia,  whisky 
making  is  a  very  aristocratic  business,  which  is  carried  on  by  the  nobility 
and  the  proprietors  of  large  estates,  whose  value  is  greatly  enhanced  by 
this  side  branch  of  agriculture.  That  the  Prussian  aristocracy  does  not 
disdain  to  turn  a  penny  by  the  retail  whisky  trade,  I  myself  discovered 
when,  some  years  ago,  I  si)ent  a  few  weeks  on  a  large  farm  iu  Eastern 
Prussia.  My  host's  neighbor,  a  Baron  So-and-so,  was  a  wholesale  distiller 
of  whisky,  ran  several  large  distilleries,  and  sold  his  article  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  lady  of  the  manor  and  the  young  baroness  attended  to  the 
retail  trade.  On  a  Saturday  evening  I  saw  them  in  the  basement  of  the 
old  and  noble  baronial  hall,  standing  behind  a  counter  selling  whisky  to 
the  servants  and  working  men,  who  had  just  received  their  wages,  filling 
bottles,  gills,  and  tumblers  with  whisky,  changing  dirty  small  money, 
and  doing  a  very  lively  business  till  late  in  the  evening.  .  .  .  The  money 
interest  in  whisky  pervades  the  whole  landed  aristocracy,  and  prevents 
the  present  government  from  laying  heavier  taxes  on  the  distillers  of  alco- 
holic drinks.  ' 

At  the  session  of  the  Sanitary  Congress  in  Geneva  in  1882, 

the  consumption  of  alcohol  per  head  of  the  population  was 

estimated  as  follows; 

In  Denmark 23  litres. 

**  Russia 16     ** 

"Sweden 10     ** 

**  Germany 10     ** 

**  Belgium 9     ** 


In  Switzerland 7 J  litres. 

**  United  States 7|     •* 

**  England 6       ** 

**  Austria 4       ** 

**  France 3       ** 


For  additional  facts  from  this  writer,  see  p.  60  of  this  volume. 
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Itwill  be  noticed  tliut  Germany,  with  its  beer-quaffing  habits, 
oiitraiiks  Engtaiid  and  tlif  United  States  in  the  con^iimptii^n  uf 
alcohol.  So  much  for  the  boasted  exeiiiptioD  of  Genaaay 
from  drunkenneas. 

BEER  IN  ENGLAND. 

Tlie  fallacy  of  the  plea  for  beer  jis  a  means  of  redncing  the 
luiiount  i>f  intemperance  i&  ali-eady  demonstrated  by  the  effect* 
of  the  English  ''  Beer  Act  • '  of  1830.  The  object  sought  by 
this  *'act"  was  "to wean  tlie  people  from  the  stronger liqoors/' 
by  *' cheapening  beer,'*  and  giving  them  "a  whoieeonut  lnjver 
age,'*  as  was  thought,  and  as  some  now  claim.  Lord  Broughwn 
and  tlie  Uuke  of  Welhngton  advocated  the  measure,  contident 
that  it  would  l*c  "attended  with  the  most  beneficial  coim- 
quences  to  the  lower  ordei's.'"'  When  it  was  enacted,  tlie  dub 
declared  it  was  "  a  greater  achievement  than  any  of  his  militajy 
iiictories/^  These  men  snpposcd  that  if  beer  and  otlier  *Might 
liquors  "  were  extensively  introduced,  they  would  be  accepted 
ajB  a  substitute  for  gin,  rum,  and  other  stronger  liquors. 

What  were  the  effects?  The  gtrontj^cst  siipiTOrters  of  tlie 
measure  were  ftuiprised  at  the  sudden  and  general  demoraliisar 
tion  which  followed.  Rev.  Sidney  Smith,  who  had  favored 
the  bill,  soon  after  it  went  into  effect,  eaid :  **The  new  Biier 
Bill  has  l^cgun  its  operations.  Every  body  is  drunk  ;  those  wlio 
are  not  singing  are  sprawling.  The  sovereign  people  are  in  t 
beastly  state."  Nearly  forty  years  later  the  permanent  cfiect^ 
were  described  as  follows  by  a  very  liigh  authority,  after  aver) 
tliorough  and  detailed  mvestigation.  The  "  Report  by  tbe 
Corajuittee  on  Intern  peranccj  for  the  Lower  House  of  Convo- 
cation of  the  Province  of  Canterbury,"  England,  in  1S69, 
declared : 

This  measure,  though  introduced  in  IHdOfifr  thsavow^  purpoteo/rii' 
pramng  int^mperaace  hi/  eotintera^iing  the  t^mptathnM  to  the  etetuite  drink- 
ing of  ardent  »piriU  (dutiUed  Uqtt/trs}  affhrded  in  pnbUc  hou*e$,  hajt  been 
ahutidaTitly  proced^  not  onl^  tc*  hate  failed  of  iU  hen^wlent  purpom^  M  Uf 
ham  nerved  throughout  the  a}untr}f  to  multiplif  and  int«n»ifjf  tho  tciy  efOi  U 
foot  intended  to  removt. 
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Tills  statement  tlit^  (^ouuiiittee  i^nstaiii  by  an  overwbeliuiiig 
auiuiiut  of  testimonj  from  clergyitien,  coroners,  cliief  con- 
stables, Buperintendents  of  police,  governors  of  work-houseg^ 
district  attorneys,  physicians,  etc,  etc.,  who  declared ; 

InteraperaDce  has  much  increased  since  beer  shopa  were  intrdducec) 
some  years  ago,  esixjciully  among  young  men. 

The  beer  houses  arc  an  unmitigated  oui.siince. 

Interapcmnce  has  increased  here  with  the  number  of  beer  shop^*. 

The  act  permitting  beer  shops  is  here,  and  I  think  every'- wheR%  a 
curse. 

The  great  cause  and  encouragement  of  interaperancje  I  have  no  hcHita- 
tion  in  ascribing,  in  a  great  measun*,  to  that  most  disastrous  act  of  Par- 
liament which  set  beer  shops  on  foot. 

The  only  remedy  1  can  suggest  is,  a  repeal  of  the  law  which  eaabk^  the 
iK'cr  houjJie  to  be  oiK-oed  every-where. 

Beer  houses  are  the  si.*atH  of  vice  and  intemperance. 

The  abolition  of  the  beer  houseH  would  l>e  a  boon  to  the  country. 

it  does  not  decrease  it,  an  under  the  free-beer  law  the  cloore  for  the  wde 
of  ale  and  beer  are  thrown  wide  opcn^  their  sale  and  consumption  in- 
crea^sedj  and  the  nale  afdhtilM  Uquor$  u  in  no  tra^  diminished.  That 
**free  beer  '*  diminishes  driinkenness  may  be  logic,  but  it  isn't  fact. 

But  we  are  told  that  t/t^  7/wd^erate  urn  of  tfiese  liquors  i^ 
legitl'tnate  and  hannleas. 

This  theory  of  moderation,  to  which  Dr.  Crosby  and  the 
Moderation  Society  in  New  York  city  liave  given  so  much 
prominence  of  late,  has  been  thoroughly  tried,  and  invariably 
failerL  All  the  firfet  temjx'raoce  &o(*icties  in  this  conntry  started 
on  this  plan.  From  the  first,  in  1808  to  1836,  when  the  prin- 
ciples of  total  abstinence  was  adopted  by  the  National  Temper- 
ance Convention,  at  Saratoga  Springs,  almost  all  the  societies 
were  formed  on  the  modenition  theory.  The  first  Massachnsett;* 
iociety  only  obligated  its  members  against  *'the  too  free  use  of 
ardent  spirits,"  or  distilled  liquors,  such  as  wine,  beer,  and 
cider.  This  was  in  1813.  Numerous  auxiliary  societies  were 
^nued  on  this  basis.  They  ran  a  staggering  career,  and  one 
r  another  of  the  societies  themselves  '*  died  of  drunkenness," 
5  quaintly  said  by  those  who  knew  them  well.     When  the 
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wm  fonned,  in  1836^  ther  found 

'  gHNUid,  aud  required  total  vhsih 

But  they  still  allowed  tbe  us<j  u{ 

ft  m  little  advance,  but  not  enuogh. 

rc^  w  aa  vnknt  that  more  radical  treatment  was 

■■i  m  WM  fco^  ateiDemoe  was  adopted  as  the  njea*^ 

boa.    Tbia  waa  tlie  kej-note  of  tht;  Wasliingtoiiian 

I  IftM  otiwud.     More  substantial  progj^ 

,  after  18^,  nuder  the  total  aktiiiHiice 

m  M  wmj  otiier  tune.     Tbe  moderation  plan  \m 

e  firibncu'    It  has  been  tried  over  and  over  iu 

acud  bj  indiiridQak.     The  whole  hi^torvof 

ii  alieved  with  wreeksw     And  yet  new  iidv&- 

ani]  then,  rise  up  with  great  affectatiun  of 

to  adroeate  the  oft^xploded  theory. 

:  eosrnic  theoriea,  so  speeioas  and  misleading  u.\ 

to  favor  the  use  of  intoxicants,  are  pre<li' 

m  whatantjally  materialistic  basis.     If  they  could  be 

by  facta,  they  would  remove  the  question  of  intern- 

from  the  domain  of  morals  and  reform^  and  leave  ao- 

under  a  fearful  fatalistic  scourge,  with  no 

viatioD.     But  no  such  vindication  is  possible.   Tbe 

soriea  fall  to  the  ground  when  brought 

IL  THE  ALCOHOL  THEORY. 

UsEFrL  OB   UARlCFtTL  IN   A    HeALTHY  BoDY? 

[  to  consider  some  feoeiit  theories  in  opposition  to 
I  predicatt-il  a^ 
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^e  lind  distilled  t^pirite  regardt^d  as  the  wat^r  of  lifey  and^ 
under  this  btippositiuii,  introduced  as  a  remedy  for  alino&t  all 
the  physical  ills  of  life.  Since  that  time,  alcohol  has  occupied 
a  hirge  phice  in  mak'ria  medim, 

III  this  couiitry  Dr.  Oeiijaniin  Rush  was  one  of  the  tii-st 
pliy^iclans  to  break  from  the  alcohol  regimen  in  medicine^ 
though  even  he  only  partially  diif-sented  from  it;  yet  tliis  dis- 
sent became  more  marked  and  decided  during  the  la^^t  tliirty 
year's  of  \\h  life.  We  have  ab*eady  noticed  that  after  the  Tem- 
perance Reformation  was  fairly  laun died  on  its  career,  in  1826, 
the  attention  of  medical  gcntlenien  was  more  fully  directed  to 
the  question  of  the  effects  of  alcoholic  Iitpjoi'8  on  the  physical 
coiustitntion.  Powerful  testimonies  against  alcohol  were  given 
by  ,the  leading  medical  soc^ietien  in  the  United  States  prior  to 
1835  ;  and  numerous  essiiys  were  written  and  published  on  this 
subject  by  Reuben  D.  Muzzey,  M.D,,  of  New  lianipshire,  Dr, 
Kittriflge,  and  others.  As  early  a^  1827  the  Massiiehusetts 
Medicid  Society  resolved  "to  discourage  the  use  of  ardent 
6pirit&,"  and  *'  to  discontinue  the  employment  of  sjiirituous 
preparations  whenever  they  could  find  substitutes."  They 
also  said,  ''the  uses  of  wine  in  fevers,  etc.,  is  often  carried  too 
far/'  The  Medical  Society  of  New  Ilampshire,  the  Hartford 
Medical  Society,  Connecticut,  the  College  of  Fhysicians  and 
Surgeons  in  Philadelphia,  and  others,  nine  in  all»  in  the  years 
182T,  1S2S,  and  182i),  embodied  in  resolutions  strong  declara- 
tions, expressing  the  necessity  of  great  care  to  diminish  the  use 
of  alcohol  even  in  medic:d  treatment.* 

Dr.  Thomas  Sewatl,  of  Washington,  D,  C,  startled  nndti- 
tndes  l>y  his  celebrated  plates  of  the  human  stomach,  showing 
its  condition  in  total  abstainers,  and  in  various  stages  of  intem- 
perance. Dr.  Valentine  Mott,  of  Ne%v  York  city ;  Dr.  J.  Sul- 
livan  Warren,  of  Ikiston,  and   Dr.  Horner,   of  PlnladelpMa, 

ijre  medical  reformers  of  the  highest  rank.  Dr.  Charles 
^wett,  of  Massachusetts,  also,  as  a  lecturer,  exerted  a  wide 
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iiifliienee  in  this  country,  and  Drt*.  Yeuiuane,  Carpenter,  and 
Leci?,  in  England,  in  portraying  tin*  ofFect^s  of  alcoliol  on  the 
human  system.  Other  weighty  names,  in  all  the  stages  of  the 
nioveinent,  nuiKt  be  omitted,  of  gentlenien  on  botli  continents, 
of  tlic  higliest  6cientitic  eminence,  who  liave  nnequivocally  de- 
clared that  alcohol  is  a  pernicioua,  destnictive  poi&on  in  anj 
Ileal  thy  Iinman  l><xly. 

Notwitlistandiog  the  varied  and  most  convincing  demonstra-; 
tions  of  the  trutli  of  this  poeitiun,  by  the  best  medical  t^cientists,'] 
BOine  of  the  old  notions  bo  gnitifyiug  to  the  lovers  of  ah'ohol]0| 
l>everagert  are  Btilt  clnng  to  with  great  tenacity*     The  ntility  of 
alcoliol  is  advocated  on  the  gi*ound  that  U  imparts  strength  aud 
warmth  to  the  hody^  is  a  sedative  to  the  nervons  system^  and  is 
an  article  of  foody  o}\  at  Inf^t,  that  it  aid^  iji  asmmilatinf^ 
fmd.     These  are  the  principal  virtues  clahned  for  it 

It  does  not  come  within  the  pnrpose  of  the  author  to  enter 
upon  an  original  discussion  of  the  questions  involved  in  this 
investigation,  hnt  to  present  some  of  the  weightiest  testimonies 
whicli  demonstrate,  tiot  only  the  inutility,  but  the  deleterious 
and  destructive  effects  of  alcohol  in  a  healthy  body. 

TESTIMONY'  t)F   DR.  THO^klAS  SEWALL. 

We  give  herewith  Dr.  SewalFs  celebrated  diagrams  of  the 
stomach*  These  diagrams  were  taken  from  drawings  made 
from  actual  dissections  in  1842  by  Dr,  Sewalh  Perfect  cor- 
respondence in  all  eases  is  not  claimed,  as  prolmVdy  no  two 
cases  pi-esent  exactly  the  same  appearance,  owing  to  some  nat- 
ural variations;  hnt  they  truthfully  represent  the  ravages  of, 
alcohol  frotn  its  tirst  introduction  into  a  healthy  stomach  to  its 
fatal  results.  Before  these  representations  were  submitted  to 
the  public,  in  1842,  they  were  indorsed  by  several  celebrated 


Dr.  Warren  said : 

Temi>PTate  drinking,  a*  defined  by  Dr.  Sewall,  has  a  tendency  to  alUn 
the  condition  of  the  mucous  luemlirane  of  the  stomach,  and  to  give  oHgiQ 
to  that  st^tc  of  it  which  is  rci>i*t%s<?»tcd  in  Dr.  SewalPs  Plate  No.  2. 
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Dr.  Mott  said : 

It  is  tny  full  eooviclion  that  the  pemieioiis  pnictice  of  even  temperate 
driDkiog^  fiuH  set  forth  by  Dr,  Bcwull^  canool  b<'  too  severely  reprobnted. 
By  whomswwver  tliiw  is  pmcticed,  it  will  be  foimd  to  be  the  bediming  of 
that  sad  deniQg:(*meiit  of  the  niiiumjs  menibnmf  rejiresentod  in  Plate  No, 
2,  whirb  will,  stooE  or  later,  iead  ttj  the  muM  disAstrfm?^  results, 

Ni\  llQi-nuruxprei>sed  tlie  hopo  that  '*  the  wide*  circulation  of 
plates  will  deter  the  rising  generation  from  the  dangerouB 
tiee  of  even  temperate  drinking." 
T.  Sewull  thiie  deiieribei^  the  plates: 
gure  i  represents  the  mucous  coats  of  the  stomach  in  n  healthy  state^ 
which  in  color  is  wUghtly  reddish,  tinj^ed  with  yellow. 

t  Figure  2  represent.'^  a  part,  of  the  internjil  jKirtion  of  tlie  stomiich  of  « 
temperate  drinker,  ii  inari  who  takes  his  ;^ro«^  daily,  but  moderately,  the 
effect  of  wliieh  i:s  tu  di.stend  the  blood 'Vt'i^HtHn  of  the  inner  surface  of  the 
stomach;  or^  in  other  wordi*,  produQe  a  de;an'(>e  of  i ti flam miit ion  which 
makes  the  blood -veti^elB  vhdhle. 

Figure  ;3  rcpreneats  the  intoinach  of  tm  habitual  drunkard — a  hard  drinker. 
It  wa.H  drawn  from  lifc»  or,  nithcr.  from  deuth.  of  one  who  had  been  sueji 
for  many  years,  and  the  Ktomach  rcHemhled  what  are  called  mm  Uommu^ 

Iw  hich  are  sometimes  seen  upon  the  face  of  the  hard  drinker. 
Figure  4  represents  the  inner  coat  of  the  stomach  ulcerated,  as  the  re- 
sult of  atcoholie  inHammation. 
Figure  5  is  the  drawinf^  of  the  stomach  of  a  drunkard  who  died  im- 
mediately after  a  bin^  dc^bauch.     It  shown  a  high  degree  of  inflammation, 
and  the  color  is  changed  lo  a  livid  red. 

The  last  of  these  platei*  repre*teDt«  the  internal  coat  of  the  Ktomaeh  of 
a  drunkard  who  hml  died  with  the  driirium  tremens.  The  fearful  etfecti* 
of  the  alcoholic  jwison^  as  thus  shown  in  color,  are  iadesicribable  in  words, 
lo  siome  places  the  coats  of  the  Btomach  aeem  even  to  be  in  an  iad pleat 
state  of  mortification. 


TESTIMONY  OF  DR.  W,  B.  CARPENTER 

In  the  year  ISoi^  there  appeared  in  London  a  remarkable 
book,  a  prize  e.ssay  on  **  The  Use  and  Abii^e  of  iVIcohoIic 
Liquors,  in  Health  and  Disease,''  by  Wm.  B.  Carjienter,  M.D., 
F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  Examiner  in  Phymology  in  the  Umversity  of 
London,  and  Professor  of  Medical  Jurispnidence  in  T^niversity 
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College.     Ttte  conditiong  etipulated  by  the  gentleinaa  oierixif 
the  prize  of  one  hundred  gaineas  w^ere  the  following : 

I.  \Vlmt  are  the  effects,  oofporenl  and  mentaX,  of  alfiobotic  liquoti  Co 
the  healthy  human  system  7 

$,  Does  physiology  or  experieoce  teach  U3  that  alcoholic  liquon  ibould] 
form  part  of  the  ordinary  Busteaance  of  man,  particuiarly  under  dmuD* 
stances  of  exposure  to  severe  labor  or  to  extremes  of  temp^rmlure  f    Or, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  there  reaaan  for  bclieviDg  that  such  use  of  tiusia  i 
not  sanctioDcd  by  the  principles  of  science,  or  the  resets  of  practictl  i 
eervation  ? 

U.  Are  there  any  special  modifications  of  the  bodily  or  mental  condllS 
of  man,  nhort  of  actual  disea^^  in  which  the  occasional  or  habitual  UBed^ 
alcoholic  liquor^t  may  be  necessary  or  beneticial  I 

4.  Is  the  employment  of  alcoholic  liquors  ncces«5ary  in  the  practice  of 
medicine  ?  If  so,  in  what  diseases,  or  in  what  forms  and  stages  of  di*- 
eaae,  is  the  use  of  them  necessary  or  benefidAl  f 

The  adjudicators  were  Dr.  John  Forbes,  F*RS.,  physlcii 
to  the  Queen's  household.  Prince  Albert,  and  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge;  Dr.  G.  L.  Roupell,  F.R.S.,  physician  to  St,  Bar-j 
tholoniew's  Hospital ;  and  Dr,  W,  A.  Guy,  M,B.,  Cantab,  Pi^ 
fessor  of  Forensic  Medicine^  King's  College,  London. 

The  propositions  succeeaf  ully  maintained  in  Dr.  Carpenter^a . 
book  are  tlms  stated  by  himself : 

In  the  Jir$t  place.  That  from  a  scientific  examination  of  the 
cperandi  of  alcohol  upon  the  human  body,  when  taken  in  upoisoTums  diMC, 
or  to  such  an  extent  as  to  produce  iiitoxication,  we  may  fairly  draw  in- 
ferences with  regard  to  the  spccilic  etfecta  which  it  la  likely  to  prodtifs 
when  repeatedly  taken  iu  excess,  but  not  to  an  immediately  fatal  amoiml, 

Secandlif.  That  the  conscqucnceHof  the  excssftivexv^oi  alcoholic  liquon 
as  proved  by  the  experience  of   the  medical  profession,  and  uniircrsiiU^ 
adtnitCcd  by  medical  writen*,  being  precisely  such  as  the  atndy  of  id 
cUoct^  in  poisonous  and  immedintely  fatal  doses  would  lead  us  to  anfict- 
pate,  we  are  fiirthcrjuBtifled  in  expecting  that  the  habitual  use  of  mMlh 
quantj|k|M^^^Bgm^  if  »yffieii'ntly  prolonged,  will  ultimately 
atten^^^^^^^^^^^^Hkp  of  rases*  '■^tlx  consequences  prejudicial 
tha^^H^^^^^^^^^^^^Bbitl  i^   engendered   b(*incf  \\kv\t 

bid  H>  ruftllv  found  to  be  amoa 
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the  most  common  disorders  of  persons  advanced  in  life  who  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  taking  a  **  moderate  ^*  ullowancc  of  ftlcoholic  nt|Uor?i,  there  is 
very  strong  ground  for  regarding  them  as  in  great  degree  dependent 
upon  the  asaurted  cause,  although  the  long  postponement  of  their  ellecta 
may  render  it  imijosaible  to  demamtraU  the  existence  of  such  a  connec- 
tion. 

Fourthly,  Thrtt  the  precuding  conclusion  is  fully  borne  out  l>j  the 
pTOVi'd  reaults  of  the  '"  moderate  '*  UHe  of  nicoholic  liquors,  in  producing 

marked  liability  to  the  acute  forms  of  sbiiilar  diiieases  in  hot  cHmates, 
where  their  actiim  is  accelerated  by  other  conditions;  and  also  hy  tho 
analogous  facts,  now  universally  admitted^  in  regard  to  the  nTnotelv  in- 
juriouii  effects  of  slight  excess  in  diet,  imperfect  atTatioa  of  the  blood, 
inaurticient  repoae,  and  other  like  viiilutions  of  the  laws  of  healthy  v^hen 
habitually  pmcticed  through  n  long  period  of  time. 

•  Fifthly.  Thut  the  capacity  of  the  healthy  htiman  system  to  sustain  aa 
mnch  bodily  *^t  nuntal  labor  as  it  can  Ix;  legitimately  called  upon  to  ])er' 
form,  and  its  power  of  resii^ting  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  as  well  aa 
other  depressing  agencies,  are  not  augmented  by  the  use  of  alcoholic 
liquors;  but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  their  use  under  snch  circumstances 
tends  i>ositivi:'ly  to  the  impairment  of  that  capacity, 
I  Sisthly^  That  whurt:  there  \^  a  deficiency  of  power  on  the  pnrt  of  the 

Pnystcm  t5  carry  on  its  normal  actions  with  the  energy  and  regularity 
which  constitute  health,  such  power  can  rarely  be  imparted  by  the 
habitual  use  of  iileohoHe  liquors;  its  deficiency  being  general  l>'  conseijucnt 
upon  some  habitual  departure  from  the  laws  of  health,  for  which  the  use 
of  alcoholic  liqimrs  cannot  compensate;  and  the  employment  of  such 
liquors,  although  with  the  temporary  effects  of  palliating  the  disorder, 
having  not  merely  a  remote  iajwious  effect  j}(r  tf,  but  also  tending  to 
mask  the  action  of  other  morbific  causes,  by  rendering  the  system  more 
tolerant  of  them. 

Screnthbj^  That,  consequently,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  medical  practitioner 
to  discourage  aa  much  as  possible  the  hainlual  use  of  aloholic  liquors,  in 
however  **  moderate  ***  a  quantity »  by  all  persona  in  ordinary  health;  and 
to  seek  to  remedy  those  slight  departures  from  health,  which  result  frruii 
H  the  **wear  and  tear"  of  active  life,  by  thi*  means  which  sliall  most 
™  directly  remove  or  antagonize  their  causes,  instead  of  by  such  as  simply 
palliate  their  effects. 

■       Eighthly,  That  while  the  habitual  use  of  alcoholic  liquors,  even  in  the 
most  "moderate"  amounts,  is  likely  (except  in  a  few  rare  instances)  to  be 
rather   injurious  than  beneficial,    great  benefit  may  be  derived,  in  the 
^—treatment  of  disease,   from  the  nudirinul  use  of  alcohol  in  api»ropriato 
^leases;  but  that  the  same  care  should  be  employed  in  the  dLscriminating 
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8<'let'tit*n  of  those  cjises  tu-^  wnuhl  hv  taken  by  the  eoopcienticnis pradftioner 
in  regard  to  Hie  iidministrfitinn  of  any  other  powerful  remt»dy  which  t» 
poidoaou8  in  largt?  doi^es. 

In  n  public  stddress  in  Treinont  Temple,  Boston,  Decemher 
10,  1SS2,  liis  Excellency,  Gov.  Jolm  I).  Lung,  presiding,  Dr. 
('arpenter  substantiidly  reaffirmed  the  foregoing  views  as  so^ 
tained  by  over  thirty  years  of  additional  experiencje  and  study. 

In  the  preface  to  his  Prize  Es&jiy,  Dr.  Carpenter  ^d  that 
lie  had  the  eatisfartion  of  finding  hiniBelf  supported  l>yth« 
record eil  opinion  of  a  very  large  body  of  his  professional  bretlh 
ren,  upward  of  two  t/toimtind  of  whom,  in  all  grades  and 
<legrec8 — fr^nn  the  court  physieians  and  leading  metropoliUii 
surgeons,  who  are  t^otiveraant  with  the  wantt>  of  the  upjier 
ranks  of  80ciet3%  to  the  hnmbler  country  practitioner,  who  h 
familiar  with  the  reqnireinents  of  the  artisan  in  his  workshop, 
and  tlie  laliorer  in  the  tield^ — have  signed  the  following  cer 
titicate : 

We  the  imden(igned  are  of  i opinion — 

1,  That  a  very  large  proportion  of  Imman  misery,  including  jiovirty, 
dis«*tt«e,  and   erime,    is  iudured   by  the  une  of    alcoholic  or    ferrarnn?^     ! 
liijuofH  as  beverages. 

2.  Thnt  the  most  perfect  health  Lh compatible  with  total  abstinence  fruits  . 
all  such  intoxicating  beverages,  whether  in  tlie  form  of  ardent  xpiritis  nr^ 
as  wine^  lKH*r,  ale,  jKirter,  cider,  etc.  " 

8.  That  ptTtrtjns  aeeuwtoTnt^d  to  t^uch  drinks  raay,  with  perfecty  safety, 
discontinue  them  entirely,  either  at  once,  or  gradually  after  a  short  timir, 

4.  Thiit  total  and  universal  abBtinenet*  from  alcoholic  beverage*  of  all 
Horts  would  greatly  contribate  to  tht*  healtii,  the  prf»M|HTity.  the  momlity» 
and  thi*  happiness  of  the  human  nwc. 

The  following  medical  decliiration  was  signtnl  by  a  hit^* 
number  of  physicians  and  surgeons  of  New  York  city  and 
vicinity  : 

1.  In  view  of  the  alarming  prevalence  and  ill  effect*  of  inti^ropenincx, 
with  which  none  are  ho  familiar  as  members  of  the  medical  profcMiOR, 
and  which  have  railed  forth  from  eminent  English  physitdans  the  voici?  of 
vvjiraiag  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain  coDctTninj?  the  uhc  of  alrf»holir 
*.c   wo    th''  tinrJiirsjiij'Tii  fl    members  of  the  medical  profesaion  of 
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New  York  and  vicinity,  unite  in  the  declaration  that  we  believe  alcohol 
should  be  classed  with  other  powerful  drugs;  that  when  prescribed 
Tnedicinally,  it  should  be  with  conscientious  caution,  and  a  sense  of  grave 
responsibility. 

2.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquor  as  a  beverage  is 
])roductive  of  a  large  amount  of  physictal  disease ;  that  it  entails  diseased 
■appetites  upon  offspring;  and  that  it  is  the  cause  of  a  large  percentage  of 
the  crime  and  pauperism  of  our  cities  and  couqtry. 

3.  We  would  welcome  any  judicious  and  effective  legislation — 8tat<* 
and  National — which  should  seek  to  confine  the  traffic  in  alcohol  to  thi' 
legitimate  purjxjses  of  medical  and  other  sciences,  art,  and  mechanism. 

Messrs.  Lallemand,  Perriu,  and  Diiroy,  in  France,  liave  pub- 
lished carefully  conducted  experiments  proving  that  alcohol 
undergoes  no  change  in  tlut  hodij ;  that  it  cannot  be  digested 
and  incorporated  into  tissue  or  any  bodily  substjince,  but  is  a 
disorganizer  of  the  system.  Edward  Smith,  L.L.D.,  F.R.S., 
of  London,  said,  "  It  should  he  prescribed  viediclnully  as  care- 
fidly  as  any  other  jx)!sonous  agent^^  The  "  British  Medical 
Journal "  said,  "  Not  only  is  alcohol  not  of  service  to  the  hody^ 
hut  U  is  actually  injuriousy  Dr.  Romeyn  Beck's  "  Medical 
Jurisprudence"  says  that  alcohol  \^  own  oi  ^^ tliose  substances 
(rhich  are  knoion  hy  jphysicians  as  capable  of  alter  ng  or  de- 
■Hf  raying^  in  a  tnajority  of  cases^  some  of  the  functions  neces- 
sary to  life^^ 

'     HOUSE  OF  LORDS'  TESTBIONT. 

Testimony  of  Sir  William  Gull,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Consulting  Physician  to  Guy's  Hos- 
pital, London,  before  the  House  of  Lords'  Investigating  Com- 
mittee, July  13,  1877 : 

Q.  10,005.     Many  people  believe  that  intellectual  work  cannot  be  half 
«>  well  done  without  wine  or  alcohol  ? 
A.  There  I  should  join  issue  at  once. 
Q.  10,006.     You  deny  that  proposition  ? 
A.  I  should. 

Q,  10,007.     You  would  hold  the  very  opposite  ? 
A,  I  should  hold  the  opi)osite. 
36 
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Q.  10,016.     And  people  who  are  in  good  health? 

A,  Yes;  i>eople  who  are  supposed  to  be  fairly  well.  I  think  drinking 
leads  to  a  degeneration  of  tissues.  It  spoils  the  health,  and  it  spoils  the 
intellect. 

Q.  10.027.  It  is  a  fallacy  to  say  that  a  man  ought  to  take  a  glass  of 
brandy  upon  a  cold  morning  to  keep  himself  warm? 

A,  Certainly. 

Q.  10,029.  Because  bringing  up  the  blood  to  the  capillary  vessels  on 
the  surface,  it  would,  there  get  cold? 

A.  You  had  better  give  a  man  food;  I  would  rather  eat  my  raisins  or 
take  some  cod-liver  oil. 

Q,  10,040.     Stimulants  have  a  strong  effect  ? 

A.  They  have  a  strong  effect,  and  people  feel  that  they  give  strength. 
I  believe  that  a  very  large  number  of  people  have  fallen  into  that  error, 
and  fallen  into  the  error  every  day,  of  believing  that  strong  wine  gives 
strength. 

Q.  10,051.  Have  you  gone  into  the  question  of  the  various  diseases 
arising  from  excess  of  drink  ? 

A.  There  is  disease  of  the  liver,  which  is  of  very  common  occurrence; 
and  then  from  disease  of  the  liver  we  get  disordered  conditions  of  the 
blood ;  and,  consequent  upon  that,  we  get  diseased  kidneys.  We  get  a 
diseased  nervous  system ;  we  get  gout ;  and  we  get  diseased  hearts.  I 
hardly  know  any  more  potent  cause  of  disease  than  alcohol,  leaving  out 
of  view  the  fact  that  it  is  a  frequent  source  of  crime  of  all  descriptions. 

Q.  10,060.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  there  is  an  affiliation 
of  disorders  ;  that  the  evil  effect  began  at  the  liver,  and  went  into  the 
blood  ? 

A,  Yes;  and  from  the  blood  to  the  circulation,  and  from  the  circulation 
to  the  lungs,  heart,  brain,  and  kidneys.  I  think  that  is  about  the  order. 
The  stomach  will  very  often  go  on  a  long  time.  It  is  accustomed  to 
veceive  a  variety  of  things.  The  public  ought  to  know  that  of  all  the 
dilutents  of  solvents  for  the  nutritious  part  of  food,  there  is  nothing  like 
^water.     Water  carries  into  the  system  the  nutriment  in  its  purest  form. 

Q.  10,102.  There  is  a  very  common  experiment  which  is  shown  with 
reference  to  the  effects  of  alcohol,  by  dropping  some  upon  a  piece  of  raw 
liver.    Is  that  any  criterion  as  to  what  takes  place  in  the  human  body? 

jL  Ko;  it  is  not  a  criterion  as  to  what  takes  place.     There  is  a  much 

Mijiilnr  experience  from  the  daily  numerous  deaths  from  liver  disease  in 

Ak    lean  mention  what  I  once  saw  myself,  in  the  case  of  one  of 

^  Perkinses  draymen.     The  case  is  recorded.     The  man  was  ad- 

>  Guy's  Hospital  with  heart  disease.     I  just  now  said  that  heart 

oome  through  drink.     He  was  a  very  strong  man.     He  died 
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At  about  a  quarter^past  ten  at  niglit,  at  about  this  season  of  the  ymt,  tad 
the  next  day  he  was  bo  disteiidtd  with  g^  in  all  directiond  that  he  vw 
quite  a  curious  dght.  Wishing  to  know  what  this  gas  meant,  we  puna* 
ured  the  Rkin  in  many  parts,  and  tested  it.  It  waa  carbureted  hydrogfa, 
and  I  remember  lighting  on  his  body  fifteen  or  sixteen  gaslights,  fttaoce. 
They  conlimied  burning  «ntil  the  gas  had  burned  awuy. 

Q,  10,103.     That  hus  happened  in  several  instance*,  has  it  not? 

A,  Yes;  it  has. 

Q,  10,105*     He  had  been  drinking,  I  presume,  up  to  the  laat  momecU 

A,  I  could  not  say,  but  I  have  no  doubt  he  had  a  large  amouut  of  uo> 
consumed  stuJT  in  him. 

Q,  10,107.  Would  that  state  of  things  lead  to  spontaneoupi  combo*. 
tionf 

A.  It  is  the  nearest  condition  to  it^  and  it  makes  it  reasonable  Ut  wp- 
pose  that  there  are  conditions  under  which  that  result  might  arise. 

Q.   10,148.     Could  not  intemperate  men  leave  oil  by  degrees? 

A.  I  do  not  see  any  good  in  degrees.  If  you  are  taking  poison  into 
the  blood,  I  do  not  see  tbe  advantage  of  diminishing  the  degrecfl  of  it 
from  day  to  day.  That  point  has  been  frequently  put  to  me  by  medial 
men;  but  my  reply  has  been.^  **  If  your  i>atient  was  poisoned  by  aiwaic^ 
would  you  still  go  on  putting  in  the  arsenic  ?  " 

*^The  Independent;-  New  York  city,  March  1^  1888,  di- 
toriallj  gave  the  follomng  rmume  of  the  most  recent  studies 

in  alcohol: 

In  1879  there  was  a  somewhat  peculiar  attempt  to  throw  overbotnl 
many  of  the  views  which  had  been  entertained  as  to  alcohol,  nad  to 
assume  for  it  a  food  value^  which  insisted  that  it  mu.<ft  have  recognition  id 
the  list  of  aliments.  The  **  Contemporary  Review/'  **  Harper's  Map- 
sine/'  the  **  New  York  Times,"  etc.,  put  forth  these  views  as  if  themni 
of  temperance  reformers  had  been  overthrown,  so  far  as  this  part  of  thf 
subjetl  w  as  concerned.  The  sanitary  articles  of  this  paper,  July  3  aod 
July  17,  1879^  considered  the  grounds  for  such  conclusions. 


It  is  delightful  to  see  how  this  evidence  chiimed  in  favor  of  alcohol  is 
dwindling.  With  all  that  we  are  finding  out  as  to  the  power  of  reiiJ  ioo^ 
and  the  methods  of  their  use,  it  is  more  and  more  evident  that  alcohol 
must  bo  confined  strictly  to  the  domain  of  a  medicine,  and  must  not  ht 
I  iiment  for  all  the  little  ailments  that  mav  occur 
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The  dire  effects  of  beer  drinking  is  attracting  the  attention  of  the  Ger- 
man Government,  and  the  resulting  race  deterioration  is  making  itself 
felt. 

Every  gain  in  sanitary  knowledge,  and  in  a  study  of  the  conditions  of 
perfect  health,  tends  to  drive  alcohol  from  use,  and  to  find  in  those  foods 
which  correspond  with  the  hmnan  system  the  aliments  which  sustain 
human  life. 

At  a  meeting  in  Exeter  Hall,  London,  Sir  Henry  Thomp- 
son, M.D.,  one  of  the  highest  medical  authorities,  said : 

Finally,  I  sum  it  all  up.  I  find  it  (alcohol)  to  be  an  agent  that  gives 
no  strength,  that  reduces  the  tone  of  the  blood-vessels  and  heart,  that 
reduces  the  nervous  power,  that  builds  up  no  tissue,  can  be  of  no  use  to 
me  or  any  other  animal  as  a  substance  for  food.  On  this  side  of  the  ques- 
tion my  mind<is  made  up — ^that  this  agent,  in  the  most  moderate  quantity, 
is  perfectly  useless  for  any  of  the  conditions  of  life  to  which  men  are 
subjected,  except  under  the  most  exceptional  conditions,  which  none  but 
skilled  observers  can  declare. 

Dr.  Andrew  Clark,  one  of  the  physicians  to  her  Majesty  the 
Queen,  with  his  great  learning,  his  immense  experience,  and 
high  standing  in  the  medical  profession,  should  be  heard  in  a 
matter  of  this  kind;  and  he  says,  when  speaking  of  a  perfect 
state  of  health : 

Now,  that  is  a  state  which  cannot  be  benefited  by  alcohol  in  any  degree. 
Nay,  it  is  a  state  which  nine  times  out  of  ten  is  injured  by  alcohol ;  it  is 
a  state  which  often  bears  alcohol  without  sensible  injury.  But  I  repeat 
to  you,  as  the  result  of  long-continued  and  careful  thought,  it  is  not  one 
which  can  in  any  sense  be  benefited  by  alcohol.  I  can  bear  it,  sometimes 
without  obvious  injury,  but  be  benefited  by  it,  never.  Bulk  is  not  the 
measure  of  power,  nor  color  the  measure  of  health.  I  have  the  evidence 
of  my  own  personal  experience,  and  the  experience  of  the  enormous  num- 
bers of  people  who  pass  before  me  every  year;  and  I  state  that  alcohol  U 
not  only  not  a  helper  of  tcorh^  but  a  certain  hinderer  of  teorh,  and  every  man 
who  comes  to  the  front  of  a  profession  in  London  is  marked  by  this  one 
characteristic,  that  the  more  busy  he  gets,  the  less  in  shape  of  alcohol  he 
takes,  and  his  excuse  is,  **I  am  sorry,  but  I  cannot  take  it  and  do  my 
work." 
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Ii)  rc*^ninl  to  physical  labor,  Dr.  Clark  accepts  the  famous 
expcriiucnts  made  by  the  late  Dr.  Parkes,  of  Netley,  as 
ilijcisivo  of  the  whole  questiou: 

Dr.  PiirkcH,  lunonjir  other  things,  got  a  number  of  soldiers  of  the  same 
!»??(',  of  tho  same  type  of  constitution,  living  under  the  same  circumstances, 
«Mtln;r  the  same  food,  bnMithing  the  same  atmosphere,  and  he  did  this 
Ihat  thr  oxjMTinKMit  might  be  fair;  and  he  divided  the  soldiers  into  two 
giui«;:s--un  al(»oh()lic  gtmg  and  a  non-alcoholic  gang — and  he  engaged 
thrso  twt)  gnngs  in  certain  work,  for  which  they  were  to  be  paid  extra, 
llo  watched  these  gangs,  and  took  the  result  of  their  work,  and  it  turned 
out  that  tlie  alcolu)lic  gang  went  far  ahead  at  first.  They  had  buckets  of 
iH'cr  by  their  side,  and  as  they  got  a  littk'  tired  they  took  beer,  and  the  non- 
alcoholic gjing  wen»  in  an  hour  or  two  left  nowhere;  but  he  waited  and 
watched,  and  as  the  e.x|HTiment  went  on,  the  energies  of  the  beer-drinkera 
Hpeedily  lH\iran  to  flag,  and,  do  what  they  would,  before  the  end  of  the 
day  the  non-alcoholic  g-ang  Imd  left  them  far  behind.  ^SThen  this  had 
g\>ne  on  for  some  days,  the  akx>holic  gang  begged  that  they  might  get 
into  the  non-aliHiholic  gang,  that  they  might  earn  a  little  more  money;  but 
Ur.  Tarkcs,  in  onler  to  make  the  exjx'riment  clinching  and  conclusive^ 
tr;»ns|H»scd  the  gjuigs.  lie  made  the  alci>holic  gang  the  non-alcoholic 
gang,  and  cuy  ri^rski — the  men  lacing  very  willing  to  lend  themselves  to  the 
oxjKTiment — and  the  n^ult  was  exactly  the  same:  the  alcoholic  gang  beat 
the  non-alivholic  gang  at  the  starting,  and  failed  utterly  toward  the  end 
of  the  day. 

West  on,  the  grvat  ix\lostrian,  in  a  public  address,  said  thai 
duriniT  the  last  fourteen  years  he  l.ad  walked  twice  the  cireum- 
tVn^Tuv  of  t!ie  eartli*  and  he  had  endeavored  to  demoostnte 
tb.at  a  ^vdoi^rrian  ivuUl  a^wmplish  a  irrea:  deal  more  br  reMi^ 
utH^n  l:i:>  natural  strvniirth,  than  by  dvVs^ir;;!  himself  with  arri- 
tlv  i.,i  alvvliv^Iio  ^rl:nuIan:s.  lie  had  sh.^wa  t!ie  s^ime  fart  to 
tnu:u  r^  When  ho  f.rst  vimed  England,  it  hjj  Kva  their  «b- 
torn  to  :;vi::iinistcr  >:::i:uUnrs:  but  they  riad  !eani<»d  ~iis  EnJe 
gu::u\**  to  use  their  own  expressiv^n,  and  iLey  fotnd  tbis  they 
ivutvi  gv*:  ir.v^re  v*ut  »^f  v\>mpetitv^^  and  rely  better  cp.Hi  tbjeir 
staying:  ujx>n  the  tnek.  if  ihoT  gave  theai  ptim  fv»i  ocly. 

Mr«  Uanlxa.  the  faoKKis  onman,  says : 
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my  rule,  and  I  find,  after  three  years'  constant  work  at  the  oar,  during 
which  time  I  have  rowed  many  notable  match-races,  that  I  am  better  able 
to  conteud  in  a  great  race  tlian  when  I  commenced.  In  fact,  I  believe 
that  the  use  of  liquor  and  tobacco  has  a  very  injurious  effect  upon  the 
system  of  an  athlete,  by  irritating  the  vitals,  and,  consequently,  weaken- 
ing the  system. 

The  most  extensive  and  elaborate  investigator  of  the  scien- 
tific aspects  of  this  question  in  late  yeai-s  is  Benjamin  W.  Rich- 
ardson, M.D ,  LL.1).,  F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians,  and  Honorary  Physician  to  the  Royal  Literary  Fund, 
to  whose  works  we  refer  our  readers  for  fuller  discussions. 

THE  TESTIMONY  OF  ENGLISH  LIFE  ASSURANCE. 

There  is  another  phase  of  this  question  which  places  it  un- 
der a  rigid,  scientific  test,  and  incontrovertibly  demonstrates 
with  impartial  mathematical  exactness  that  alcohol  is  an  enemy 
to  man's  physical  constitution.  In  1840  the  Temperance  and 
General  Mutual  Assurance  Office  originated  in  London,  from 
a  conviction  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  R.  Warner,  its  first  chairman, 
that  temperance  is  favorable  to  longevity.  From  that  period 
to  1860  no  policy  was  issued  except  to  men  who  declared  them- 
selves total  abstainere  from  all  alcoholic  beverages.  In  1850, 
liowever,  the  office  was  opened  to  non-abstainers  also,  the  ac- 
<K>nnts  of  both  classes  to  be  kept  separate  and  distinct,  but  each 
<jlass  to  pay  the  same  premium.  Thus  the  office  has  two  books, 
in  one  of  which  are  entered  the  policies  of  those  who  wholly 
abstain,  and  in  the  other  the  policies  of  those  who  do  not.  In 
the  latter  class,  however,  drunkards  ?re  not  accepted ;  but 
moderate  drinkers  are.  In  these  statistics  it  should  be  kept  in 
mind  that  the  *'  expectation  "  of  life  is  the  same  in  both  sec- 
tions; that  is,  a  man  aged  thirty  is  expected  to  live  a  certain 
nnmber  of  years.  But  the  sixteen  yeaiV  figures  given  below 
plainly  show  that  the  abstainers  live  considerably  longer  than 
tliey  were  expected  to  do,  while  the  moderate  drinkers,  with 
almost  mathematical  precision,  shorten  their  lives. 

The  following  tables  shows  "  the  somewhat  astounding  fact " 
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that  in  the  Total  Alit^tainers'  Section,  out  of  every  100  nieti^ 
who,  according;  to  the  ufiiuil  cHleulatioiis  of  expectations  of  life, 
by  the  estaljllfihcd  metliodi*  of  life  insurance,  should  liave  died, 
no  less  than  thirty  Hiirvived,  and  persisted  in  living  on;  wlimai 
ill  the  Moderate  Dritdvers'  Section,  only  one  solitary  individual 
kept  his  head  above  ground. 

Another  fact :  the  widows  aud  other  legatees  of  the  Moder- 
ate Drinkers'  Section  were  expected  to  have  put  in  chiins 
amonntiiig  to  £833,792  in  the  sixteen  years;  instead  of  which 
they  actually  ckiTiied  £869,058,  or  £35,266  more  than  thecom- 
paiiy  might  have  l?een  expected  to  have  laid  aside  for  tLm. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Total  Abftaiuei's  had  died  according 
to  the  rated  ''  expectation,"  their  surviving  relatives  would  have 
been  entitled  to  claim  £4>^ljXH.i ;  whereas  the  actual  claim  wn* 
only  £321,840,  leaving  still  in  the  hands  of  the  company,  for 
dividends,  the  enormous  sum  of  £159,160* 

TEMPERANCE  PROVIDENT  INSTITUTION. 


TOTAI*  AHTAimKB^   SBf?TIOir. 
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jn 
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1866-81 
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1,704 
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,99 
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These  indisputable  facts,  derived  from  a  high  authority,  con- 
Btitute  a  legitimate  and  ineontrovertihle  demonstration  of  tlio 
truth  of  the  theory  of  total  al»stinence. 
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The  latest  facts  in  regard  to  this  great  insurance  company 
were  stated,  as  follows,  by  Hon.  B.  Whitworth,  a  director  of 
the  company,  in  the  great  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
April  27,  1883,  on  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson's  Permissive  Prohibit- 
ory Resolution : 

I  have  a  few  figures  here  which  were  embodied  in  the  Annual  Report 
of  the  Life  Insurance  office  to  which  I  belong.  The  report  was  consid- 
ered this  very  day.  The  general  opinion  of  the  public  is,  that  a  moderate 
use  of  intoxicating  drink  is  not  injurious  to  health  or  life.  Now,  what 
are  the  facts  ?  In  this  office  we  keep  the  two  classes  of  men — abstainers 
and  moderate  drinkers — entirely  separate.  During  the  last  seventeen 
years  the  exj)ected  deaths  among  the  abstaining  section  of  the  insurers 
were  2,644,  but  the  actual  deaths  were  1,861.  Among  the  moderate 
drinkers — we  take  no  immoderate  drinkers — the  expected  deaths  during 
'  the  same  period  were  4,408,  while  the  actual  deaths  were  4,389  ;  scarcely 
any  difference  at  all.  These  figures,  therefore,  show  that  among  the  tem- 
perate or  total  abstainers,  the  actual  deaths  are  only  seventy  per  cent,  of 
the  expected  deaths;  whereas  in  the  moderate-drinking  section  the  actual 
deaths  come  within  the  merest  fraction  of  the  expected  deaths. 

Now,  as  regards  the  working-classes,  let  us  turn  to  benefit  societies 
composed  exclusively  of  working-men.  There  are  two  large  societies  in 
Bradford,  and  it  is  found  that  among  the  Rechabites,  who  are  total  ab- 
stainers, the  average  sickness  is  not  more  than  one  third  the  amount  it  is 
among  the  Odd  Fellows.  These  facts  show  beyond  question  that  it  is 
altogether  a  mistake  to  hdiece  that  ettn  a  moderate  use  of  intoxiecUing  drink 
is  at  all  useful  to  the  human  constitution. 

CONNECTICUT  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  TESTIMONY. 

At  a  recent  meeting  held  in  Hartford,  Col.  Jacob  L.  Green, 
President  of  the  above  company,  delivered  an  address  in  which 
he  made  the  following  statements : ' 

It  has  been  my  duty  to  read  the  records  of,  and  to  make  inquiry  into, 
the  last  illness  and  death  of  many  thousand  persons  of  all  classes  in  all 
])arts  of  the  coimtry.  Two  great  features  are  shown  in  these  records :  the 
value  of  a  man's  inheritance  of  vitality,  and  the  modifying  force  of  habits 
of  living  upon  that  vitality.     Every  man  is  bom  with  an  amount  of  vital 
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force  that  ought,  accidents  apart  unci  liumanly  upeaking,  to  cany  htei  § 
sptTJIic  Jistiitvce  on  the  scak  of  years,  aud  each  iimn's  mheritAo«cM^ 
on  the  average,  he  fairly  determined.  Among  the  (mtsodb  selected  with 
care  for  physical  sound ness  and  sobriety,  and  who  are,  as  a  rule,  mped- 
able  and  useful  merabcrs  of  society,  the  d^ktth  rate  is  fnore  pro/mwdy  nj* 
jecUd  hy  iJui  u§e  qf  intoHcatijtg  drinks  than  from  any  other  ms  coum^  ajMtrt 
jrom  heredity. 

The  de^^e  to  which  many  diseases  commaol y  referred  to  an  nuliria, 
over- work,  and  other  vague,  geneml,  scapegoat  cansee^  are  wztuilly 
grounded  in  what  wouhi  almost  invariably  be  called  a  t^mperaU  um  ^ 
drink' hy  permns  of  reputed  temperate  Ivfdntn^  would  be  incredjble  lo  ibe 
niasH  of  people  unaccuHlonied  to  careful  observation  and  compttjriM)ii ol 
rehiteil  cases.  That  habitual  sottish  dninkennesa  should  ii^sue  iu  di»«i« 
and  ileath,  most  ]ieople  can  understand;  but  that  mod^ratt^  orderlt/, d^tr- 
4?U9  imlalfjene^'  shouhl  issue  in  congested  brains,  inganity,  auieide,  pamljiii^ 
diseaf»es  of  kidneys,  liver.  Eitomach^  pneumonia^  rheumatLtnL,  and  ui  gco- 
enil  in  those  dlseaaes  which  at  bottom  mean  a  ]ioi.Hon  imparted  iuto  ihf 
bli>mi,  mo*5t  jx^nsonH  do  nut  know,  and  are  slow  to  believe;  but  the  rcaMO 
if*  simple,  and  worth  noting. 

As  to  heer^  this  same  high  insurance  authority  says: 

I  protest  against  the  notion  bo  prevalent  hud  so  industriously  1 
that  beer  is  harmless,  and  a  desirable  substitute  for  the  more  coucentntcd 
liquors.  What  beer  may  be,  and  what  it  may  do  in  other  countries  aod 
climates,  I  do  not  know  from  observation.  That  in  this  country  aciil  da- 
rn ate  ifn  t/Mi'  M  an  eril  otdij  lefts  than  the  use  of  fthini'^,  if  tetm  an  the  ^eMt^ 
and  thiit  its  etieet  is  only  longer  dclave^l,  not  so  immediately  and  obriously 
bad,  its  incidents  not  so  repulsive,  but  destructive  in  the  end^  1  have  «« 
abundant  proof.  In  one  of  our  largest  citien,  containing  a  great  |)opuh' 
tion  of  beer  drinkers,  I  had  occasion  to  note  the  deaths  among  a  largo 
grmi]»  of  persons  whose  habits,  in  their  own  eyes  and  in  those  of  their 
friends  and  physicians,  were  temperate;  but  they  were  habitual  usem  ot 
beer.  When  the  observation  began,  they  wcre»  upon  the  average,  some- 
thing under  middle  age,  and  they  were,  of  course,  seUetrd  Hrei*.  For  two 
or  three  years  there  wran  nothing  very  remarkable  to  be  noted  among  tUit 
group.  PrcM'ntly  death  began  lo  Btrikc  it;  and,  until  it  had  dwindled  lo 
a  fniction  of  its  original  proyxirtiong,  t?t€  mortalitt/  in  it  was  astmtnding  m 
^jtt^iitj  and  still  more  remarkable  in  the  manifest  identity  of  mimt  and 
pwde.  There  was  no  mistaking  it;  the  history  \x'b»  almost  invariabte: 
robust,  apparent  health,  full  muscles,  a  fair  outside,  increasing  weighty 
florid  faces;  then  a  touch  of  cold,  or  a  sniff  of  mahiria,  and  iastaallj 
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flome  acute  disease,  with  almost  invariable  typhoid  symptoms,  was  in  vio- 
lent action,  and  ten  days  or  less  ended  it.  It  teas  as  if  the  system  had 
been  kept /air  outside  while  tcithin  it  was  eaten  to  a  shell :  and  at  the  first 
touch  of  disease  there  was  utter  collapse  ;  etery  fiber  was  poisoned  and  toeak. 
And  this,  in  its  main  features,  varying  of  course  in  degree,  has  been  my 
observation  of  beer  drinking  every-where.  It  is  peculiarly  deceptive  at 
first ;  it  is  thoroughly  destructive  at  tlie  last 


ALCOHOLIC  LIQUORS  IN  HOSPITALS. 

The  question  of  the  use  of  alcoliolic  liquors  in  medical  treat- 
ment is  becoming  a  prominent  one  in  England,  from  which 
country  we  have  some  valuable  facts.  Figures  compiled  from 
the  annual  reports  of  the  Manchester  Royal  Infirmary  and  its 
adjunct  hospitals  are  full  of  significance,  showing  the  strong 
and  increasing  tendency  of  the  most  advanced  medical  science 
to  discard  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquore  in  the  treatmeut  of  dis- 
ease: 


Year  ending 
June  84. 

Nnniber  of 
In-PaUents. 

Cost  of  Wines, 
Spirits,  find 

Malt  Liquors 
Ctinsuined. 

AveroffeCost 
perHcad. 

Namber  of 
Deaths. 

Pereentag* 
ofDeathL 

1878 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

8,825 
8,631 
8,828 
4,938 
6,977 
5,347 
5,527 
5,688 
5,817 
6,092 

£1,378 

1,153 

1,388 

1,248 

1,170 

878 

811 

431 

404 

292 

68.   7 

6  4 

7  2 
5      0. 
3    11 
3     34 
2    11 
1      6 
1      4^ 

0  m 

d. 

r 

\ 

r 

352 
377 
488 
517 
575 
440 
421 
384 
441 
478 

9.2 

10.4 

11.8 

10.5 

9.6 

8.3 

7.6 

6.8 

7.6 

7.8 

Total 

50,070 

4,418 

8.7 

The  medical  staff  of  this  hospital  embraces  physicians  and  sur- 
geons of  the  highest  eminence  and  widest  experience.  Tho 
foregoing  figures  show  that  they  are  gmdually  coming  to  the 
disuse  of  stimulants  in  the  treatment  of  their  patients;  the 
average  sum  exj^ended  for  alcoholic  liquors  having  decreased 
from  Ts.  2}d.  for  each  patient  in  1875,  to  lUd.  in  1882— a  re- 
daction of  about  87  per  cent,  in  eight  years.     And  what  is 
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I'L'iiiarkahle  is  the  fact  tlmt  tin*  ptTcentage  of  death  in  thei 
ptiriod  has  also  ateadily  decrea^sed  froiii  1L3  iti  1^75  to  7.8  In  j 
1882. 

Another  fact  should   not  be   omitted.     It   k    well   known 
that  in  1873  the  London  Temperance  Hospital  was  e^italiliijjtd, 
from  wliieh  alcoholic  liquor  of  all  kindn  liave  lieen  afeiolutelj 
ext'hidcd   in  the  truatmeiit  of  disease.     Keeent  report**  show  I 
that  in  the  S|  years  from  October,  1873,  to  April  1882,  1,354] 
patients  were  received j  and  01  deaths  occurred*  or  an  average  i 
of  4.5  per  cent.^  which  m  4.2  less  than  occurred  in  tl»e  MwipI 
Chester    Institution.     It  is  not  claimed  that  these  institntiomj 
are  precisely   parallelj   the  Manchester  Intirinary  receiving  » I 
number  of   accident  cases.      With  this  exception,   howevefi] 
tlie  cjiBCfi  received  by  each  arc  said  to  be  of  the  same  ehardciurj 
and  call  for  tlie  same  wide  range  of  medical  .skill  and  expm-j 
euce.     Under  the  temperance   regimen  the  mortality  wajS  oidy 
4.5  percent.;  but  under  the  liquor  regimen  in  some  years  iti 
exceeded  11   per  cent.,  or  more  than  twice  a**  much.     In  til 
Manchester  institution  in  1875,  wlien  liquors  averaging  iu  vala 
7s.  2|d.  were  Supplied  to  each  patient,  more  than  11  per  cea 
died  ;  whereas  in  1882,  when  only  lljd,  was  spent  on  alcoholio 
the  deaths  fell   below  8  per  cent.     Tliia  fact  speaks  volume 
Medical  science  is  coming  to  demonstrate  the  great  thesis 
total  abstinence. 

A  fuller  statement  of  the  ojierations  and  results  of  the  Ten 
perance  Hospital,  from  an  English  pajier,  will  be  of  great  ill 
terest : 

At  tlic  imtiiml  meetiug  of  the  London  Tt^mprninc*.'  Hospital,  May  S 
1883,  Dr.  Eilmiinds,  senior  physician  to  the  hofipital,  !*;iid  that  lioth 
Lt'c  antl  himself  wert-  quiti^  clear  thnt»  looking  back  upon  the  e^ses  of  the 
past  year,  they  had  done  perf^xtly  right  ia  mi(  tmng  almhal  in  any  one  of 
them.  The  plan  of  the  hos^pital  wart  this:  jietm*  to  a^e  alcuhol  a»  an  artide 
of  diet  at.  all ;  never  to  use  it  in  the  prepamtion  of  tinctureis;  and»  thirdly, 
to  employ  it,  if  required,  as  a  medicine,  jmre  and  «imple.  They  had  su 
ceeded  in  making  the  tinctures  by  Bimply  using  a  solution  of  glycrrio 
aad  water— one  part  of  glycerine  to  two  of  water — which  ci»st  nierol] 
one  lifth  of  the  alcoholic  tinctures  in  ordinary  use.     The  tiDctures  8q_j 
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pared  exhausted  all  the  preparations  of  the  drugs,  and  they  kept  perfectly 
well.  Besides  that  of  economy,  there  were  other  advantages,  including 
this:  that  the  dispensers  never  became  intoxicated  in  making  up  the 
medicines,  as  they  did  often  in  other  hospitals  when  the  onlinary  tinct- 
ures were  used.  Alcohol,  then,  was  only  used  as  a  medicine,  and  latt 
year  it  had  not  been  contidered  needful  to  prescribe  it  in  a  single  ease.  It 
used  to  be  said  that  cases  of  amputation  could  not  get  on  well  without 
alcohol;  but  their  experience  was  the  reverse.  Then,  during  the  last 
eight  years  they  had  had  twenty-one  cases  of  typhoid  fever;  but  so  beau- 
tifully ventilated  and  admirably  managed  was  the  hospital,  that  although 
ordinarily  they  did  not  take  infectious  cases,  yet  these  had  been  received 
without  a  single  bad  result,  and  the  patients,  with  one  exception,  all  got 
well  on  the  non-alcoholic  regime.  An  eminent  physician  stated  in  the 
** British MedicalJournal,"  that  they  were  jeopardizing  these  typhoid- 
fever  cases  by  the  non-administration  of  alcohol ;  but  he  (Dr.  Edmunds) 
invited  this  gentleman,  for  the  sake  of  com{)arison,  to  publish  his  mortality 
tables,  but  he  had  not  yet  responded,  and  it  was  improbable  that  he 
would  do  so.  The  mortality  all  round  had  been  under  4J  jter  cent.  There 
were  many  terrible  cases  of  accident,  and  the  like,  in  the  hospital  now ; 
but  experience  showed  that  i;hey  got  on  better  without  alcohol  than 
with  it. 

In  reply  to  a  question  put.  Dr.  Edmunds  stated  that  the  mortality  in 
the  London  Temperance  Hospital  was  four  and  a  half  per  cent,  lower  than 
in  any  of  the  hospitals  taking  the  same  run  of  cases. 

The  scientific  investigation  of  the  relation  of  alcoholic  liquors 
to  the  liumain  body  has  been  much  more  extensive  and  thorough 
in  England  than  in  America,  it  is  gratifying  that  these  re- 
searches have  been  conducted  by  the  foremost  men  in  medicine 
and  surgery,  with  such  clear  and  unequivocal  results. 

RE80IE. 

The  following  inferences  in  respect  to  the  relation  of  alcohol 
to  the  human  system  are  clearly  deducible  from  the  foregoing 
eminent  testimonies : 

1.  That  no  I'ind  of  nlathoUc  liquors — not  even  wine,  beer,  or  ale— form  any 
part  of  the  necessary  sustenance  of  man. 

2.  That  alcohol  produces  no  desirable  effects  upon  a  healthy  living  or- 
ganism. 
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3.  Hint  there  are  no  circttrnst^rne^'i  of  extreme  laJior^  &r  &f  Mpera  Kto,%  m 
co\d^  ifi  iottkh  the  use  of  alcohdk  lifjuitrn  U  benffieiat, 

4.  Thill  iiuttead  *>/'  itarminy  the  htdif^  alwhd  re*htcw  its  tUnlUf/, 

5.  That  there  are  no  vpecial  modi^icatwnjt  of  the  mental  or  Iwdiljf  efinM* 
timi^  nhitrt  tf  actual  diam^t^  in  which  the  umc  ofahoholic  liquor*  U  necmmff 
or  IteiieJiciaL 

(j.  That  tfie  enpficity  of  the  hettUhy  human  iytiem  to  tmiain  either  hodilf 
or  mnUnl  htltor^  vnd^r  depr€»ntig  cireumBtafteeiiy  iit  not  augni&tted  Iff  the  um 
of  alcohtdic  liquora ;  hut^  on  the  otiwr  huud^  their  inftumee  impain  that 
capiicit)/, 

7.  Thfft  ofctihol  nndergoe»  no  ehmiQe  in  the  Mp,  and  cnnnot  ht  di^ 
and  ineorj^t'fUel  into  any  bodilij  n^ihstance^  hut  it  ie  a  dimr^nuer  oft 
$l/$Um^  injuring  and  des^troying  function*  necteaary  to  life, 

8.  Thai  1th tie  a  good  $tote  of  he(dth  cannot  he  ben^ted  bjf  alet>h^l^  ^  i 
injnry  niny  not  iU  once  he  apparent, 

0.   That  ^^akohol  is  not  only  not  a  helper  of  teork^  but  a  certain 
ofttorky 

10.  That  •*  the  best  physical  performance*  can  only  be  iccuf^  ihraugK 
ahmhite  ohatineHce  ffom  alcohol.''* 

1 1 .  That  tfie  cofi^tant  uae  oftdcoholic  drinke^  in  ejjcr  90  moderate  a  meamire^ 
injure*  tlie  nerre  ti*!iues, 

13.  Tfujt  many  people  uho  are  not  knmcn  a*  drunkard*  are  injured  bff 
theae  drink*, 

13.  77tat  the  moderate  u*e  of  alcoholic  drink*  ^^  produce*  a  marked  liaifiliiff 
to  acutr  diif&pte*/* 

14,  That  **the  meniy  moderate  man  i*  never  *afe^  neither  in  the  coutud 
he  give*  to  others^  nor  in  the  practice  hefoUotrafar  hini*elf*^ 

13.  That  **  al&t^hol  taken  into  the  *y*tem  produce*  the  tame  effect^  vheiher 
it  Itepure  alenhid^  rum,  whisky^  */i/i,  or  brandy^  or  if  it  be  itine^  tnali  lifuer^ 
or  cider:  "  the  difference  i*  only  in  degree, 

16.  That  **  the  tt*e  of  Ik'er  i*  an  evil  only  le**  than  the  u*e  of  tehisky^  if 
le*!i  on  the  tthole,^^  *^  Hi*  peculiarly  d&ieptim  at  Jirst,  bul  i*  thorougJdy  de^ 
Hfractire  at  tlie  la*t,''^ 

1 7.  That  *  •  the  comtant  u*e  of  heer  is  found  to  produce  a  qtedee  of  degen- 
eration of  alt  the  organism*^  profouwl  and  deqf^teated,^* 

18.  That  though  **  the  beer  drinker  may  be  the  picture  of  heaMj  yd^ 
in  reality^  he  i*  moat  incapable  of  resisting  di*ea*e.^*  **  Compared  with 
inebriate!*  who  use  different  form*  of  aleofwl,  he  ie  more  generally  dit- 
eaned.^* 

1 0.  Tltat  ptrtieahirhj  does  the  liter  mtfferfrom  the  uwe  of  lager  beer ;  ami 
thv  kidneys,  too,  are  impaired  by  itf  Bright"*  dtiease  being  very  eHen- 
*i§ely  cau*ed  by  beer. 
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20.  That  in  Germany  attention  is  being  called  to  ^^  evidences  of  race  de- 
terioration eatised  hy  the  free  use  ofbeer.''^ 

21.  That  it  is  more  and  more  etident  that  aU  alcoholic  liquors  must  le 
strictly  confined  to  the  domain  of  medicine. 

22.  That  ^^tchen  prescribed  medicinally,  it  should  be  with  conscientious 
caution,  and  a  sense  of  grave  responsibility,^^ 

23.  That  their  use  as  a  medicine  is  being  greatly  curtailed  by  the  most 
scientific  physicians, 

24.  Tfiat  the  most  advanced  medical  science  is  discovering  ejrcellent  niihuti- 
tutesy  which  inspires  the  hope  that  even  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  alcoholic 
liquors  will  yet  be  wholy  superseded. 

The  preceding  discussion  of  recent  popular  objections  dearly 
shows  that  the  facts  of  history,  ethnography,  life  insurance,  and 
medical  science  fully  vindicate  the  principle  of  total  abstinence 
from  alcoholic  beverages  as  the  only  safe  nile  of  health,  and 
the  only  practical  measure  of  moral  reform.  No  preceding 
century  has  made  such  advances  in  the  direction  of  total  absti- 
nence, either  theoretically  or  in  practical  life,  as  the  present. 
To  throw  off  the  fatal  incubus  of  intemperance  is  one  of  the 
greatest  stniggles  of  modem  civilization  ;  and  it  is  gratifying 
to  know  that  modem  science  is  rapidly  becoming  an  efficient 
helper  in  this  work  of  reform. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
resum:^,  progress,  magnitude,  and  cost  of  intemper- 

A.NCE retrospect  AND  PROSPECT CONSTITUTIONAL 

PROHIBITION. 

IT  is  often  said  that  the  aims  of  temperance  reformers  are 
visionary  and  fanatical ;  that  intemperance  is  an  evil  of  such 
magnitude,  so  insidious,  so  fully  intrenched  by  custom,  appe- 
tite, and  avarice,  that  it  can  never  be  removed ;  and  that  all 
that  can  be  hoped  for  is  to  regulate  it  by  wise  restrictions,  and 
patiently  endure  its  ravages.  Such  low  ideals  and  meager  faith 
in  God  and  in  the  possibilities  of  humanity  do  not  satisfy 
true  reformers.  Before  settling  down  in  such  unworthy  and 
desponding  views,  it  will  be  well  to  consider  some  of  the 
ameliorations  already  gained  during  the  present  century. 

Among  the  great  moral  evils  generally  prevalent  almost 
every- where  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  three  were  very  con- 
spicuous— slavery^  dueling,  and  intemperance.  They  main- 
tained their  hideous  prominence  until  well  ^.long  into  this  cent- 
ury.    How  do  they  now  appear^ 

Slavery  existed  almost  every-where  at  the  close  of  the  last 
century :  in  all  parts  of  tho  American  continent,  except,  perhaps, 
in  one  or  two  of  the  United  States;  all  through  the  West  Indies; 
almost  all  over  Europe,  in  some  form  of  serfdom,  at  Iciist ;  all 
over  Africa,  and  on  the  continent  of  Asia.  The  institution 
came  down  through  the  long  march  of  the  centuries,  was  hoary 
with  age,  and  venerable  with  the  weightiest  sanctions.  It  was 
thoroughly  domesticated  and  fortified  by  statutory,  constitu- 
tional, and  even  ecclesiastical,  provisions.  Avarice,  commerce, 
and  lust,  fostered  and  defended  it.  But  where,  among  Anglo- 
Saxon  peojile,  is  slavery  to-day  (  Where  in  the  English  colo- 
nies all  over  the  world  i     Where  in  France  or  the  French  colo- 
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nies  ?  Where  in  Danish  colonies  ?  What  great  emancipations 
of  serfs  have  taken  place  in  Europe !  Even  the  vast  empire 
of  Brazil  has  initiated  measures  for  emancipation.  On  tlie 
dark  continent  of  Africa  slave-pens  have  given  place  to  mission 
stations  ;  and  slave  sliips  have  almost  ceased  to  cut  the  waters  of 
the  Atlantic.  What  a  sublime  moral  triumph  of  this  nineteenth 
century !  Who  of  our  fathers  would  have  believed  it  possible  ? 
And  yet  we  have  witnessed  this  astounding  moral  achievement. 
This  "sum  of  all  villainies"  has  yielded  to  the  omnipotent 
power  of  moral  reform. 

At  the  opening  of  this  century  dueling  prevailed  among  all 
Anglo-Saxon  people,  and  was  a  common  evil  almost  every- 
where. It  was  a  prevalent  custom  in  the  North,  as  well  as  in 
the  South,  in  this  country.  In  1804  the  banks  of  the  Hudson 
were  stained  with  the  blood  of  Hamilton.  Until  the  middle 
of  the  century  leading  statesmen  participated  in  duels.  As 
late  as  1844  a  duelist  was  an  acceptable  candidate  for  the  Pres- 
idency of  the  United  States.  Since  1850  duels,  which  had 
disappeared  almost  wholly  in  the  North,  were  connnon  in  the 
South.  But,  more  recently,  they  have  almost  ceased  in  the 
United  States.  In  England  the  duel  was  a  very  frequent  inci- 
dent in  political  controversies  as  late  as  1839,  when  Queen 
Victoria  came  to  the  throne.  Most  of  the  statesmen  prominent 
in  the  earlier  part  of  her  reign  had  fought  duels.  Peel  and 
O'Connell  made  arrangements  for  a  '*  meeting."  Disraeli  chal- 
lenged O'Connell,  "  or  any  of  his  sons."  The  great  agitator, 
himself,  killed  a  man  in  a  duel.  At  a  later  period  Cobden  was 
challenged.  But  "at  the  present  hour,"  says  McCarthy,. "a 
duel  in  England  would  seem  as  absurd  and  barbarous  an 
anachronism  as  an  ordeal  by  touch  or  a  witch-burning." 
Another  great  moral  triumph  of  the  nineteenth  century  over 
an  old  time  evil ! 

This  century  is  the  century  of  the  greatest  moral  triumphs 

ever  witnessed.     Slavery  and  dueling  have  been  banished  from 

immense  areas  of  the  earth,  and  from  hundreds  of  millions  of 

people.     In  the  light  of  these  grand  moral  achievements,  who 
37 
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eliall  say  that  inteinpemnce  cannot  be  routed  from  < 
euciety  ?  Great  advances  have  already  beeQ  made  toward  iu 
removal,  and  never  before  were  such  miglity  moral  forces  evtr 
con  ceil  tmted,  as  ai-e  now  marsUaling  for  the  ovei'throw  of  iLu 
giant  vice.  The  signs  of  the  times  clearly  indicate  that  iti 
overthrow  is  in  the  line  of  coming  events.  The  advancing 
civilization  of  the  centnry  includes  this  achievement  amoD^ 
the  great  tasks  committed  to  it«  uccomplisment. 

What  are  the  indications?  Are  there  signs  of  prognxs? 
Are  we  gaining  npon  the  past?  Do  the  shadows  lift  over  the 
field,  and  belts  of  light  appear?  Yes,  even  more  than  this. 
Let  ns  see. 

At  tlic  opening  of  this  centnry  intemperance  was  not  die 
least  of  these  three  monster  evils.  In  previous  chapter*,  de- 
tailed accounts  of  its  prevalence  among  all  Englrsh-spealdTi^ 
people  are  sketched.  In  the  United  States,  especially,  it  wa^ 
BO  appalling,  that  it  is  difficult  now  to  appreciate  its  magnitude 
and  vinilenco.  From  the  period  of  the  Revolutiunary  War  it 
rapidly  increased  down  to  1825,  At  that  date  tlie  pin*  capiUi 
consumption  of  distilled  spirits  alone  was  about  seven  and  a 
half  gallons,  not  including  wines,  beer,  ale,  and  eider.  All 
classes,  the  yeomanry,  men  of  business,  the  clergy,  the  states- 
men, In  short,  people  of  every  rank,  were  addicted  to  alcoholic 
drinks  hahitnally,  and  nuiltitndes  immoderately.  Rum  and 
whisky  were  the  connnoii,  the  staple,  beverages.  Incredible 
fjuantities  of  cider,  in  the  older  communities,  and  also  of  that 
fiercest  of  all  alcoliolic  drinks,  cider  bnmdy,  were  consiuncd. 
Said  an  intelligent  gentleraan : 

I  went  to  live  with  my  uncle  in  1826,  when  I  was  nineteen  year?  old. 
lie  wan  a  large  fiirnuT  in  Conne€tic^^t,  in  a  town  a  few  miles  east  of  Ilttrt- 
ford.  The  family,  including  \a%  help,  would  average  ten  pcreons  the  yfar 
numd.  It  was  his  custom  to  put  into  the  cellar  in  the  autumn  thirty 
barrels  of  eider,  w  barrel  of  cider  brandy,  and  a  barrel  of  gia,  Home- 
time8  a  second  iMrrel  of  cider  brandy  was  necessary  to  carry  them  thrutigh 
the  yean  Here  was  an  average  of  three  barrelsi  of  cider,  and  from  stx  to 
nine  gallons  of  the  stronger  luinors,  to  each  member  of  the  family  every 
year^  making  no  account  of  occ^onal  purchaser  of  mm,  brandy,  and 
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wine,  and  the  beer  often  brewed  in  the  family,  Tlii«  was  n  common 
aJlownnce  of  liijiiors  in  well*to-clo  families  at  Ibat  time.  MiiUitiider*  of 
pooRT  people  drank  fts  much,  but  by  occasional  supplies.  The  ministcn* 
and  the  deacons  participated. 

To  save  repetition,  and  that  tliose  times  may  be  as  nearly 
reprmluced  :ib  possible,  for  fnrtlter  account  of  this  period,  tlie 
reader  is  urgently  requested  to  turn  to  pages  125-141  of  this 
volutnc-  By  so  doin^  tlie  contrast  with  the  present  time  will 
be  more  fully  appreciated* 

It  slionld  not  lye  overlooked  tbat  intemperance,  even  in  its 
grosser  forms,  was  not  then  confined,  as  it  now  is,  to  the  low- 
est classes,  to  ^^ile  liaunts,  and  tlie  shnns,  but  existed  in  tlieliest 
circles,  among  statesmen,  6cbolaj*8,  pliilosopliers,  the  literati, 
and  the  clergy.  These  classes  furnished  some  of  the  worst  and 
most  eonspiciious  cases  of  hard  drinking;  and  there  was  little 
moral  sentiment  against  it. 

This  evil,  too,  had  come  down  tbroxigli  tlie  centuries,  and  was 
venerable  with  age,  fortitied  by  custotii,  intrenched  in  appetite 
and  avarice,  and  was  long  sanctioned  and  protected  by  law.  The 
work  of  reform  was  undertaken  in  the  most  difficult  period  of  the 
entire  history  of  this  evib  Hud  men  risen  up  five  hundred,  or 
even  tliree  hundred,  years  ago  to  reform   tlie  world  from  the 

»  evils  of  alcoholic  drinks,  they  would  have  had  much  less  to 
encounter.  Five  hundred  yeai's  ago  only  fermented  liquors  were 
in  common  use.  Distilled  spirits,  about  tliat  time  discovered, 
did  not  come  into  common  use  as  beverages  until  three  Imn- 
dred  years  ago;  West  India  rum,  not  until  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago;  and  New  England  rum,  about  one  hun- 

»dred  and  eighty  years  ago.  Each  advance  in  the  line  of  these 
alcoholic  discoveries  has  multiplied  the  means  of  intoxication, 
and  brought  into  nee  more  potent  and  destructive  means  of 
inebriation  and  niin.  The  infamous  practice  of  adulterating 
^^ liquors,  though  not  w^holly  modern,  has  also  received  new  and 
^kowerful  impulses  in  these  late  centuries. 
H^  Under  such  disadvantages,  as  compared  with  previous  cent- 
Juries,  was  tlie  Teni{>erance  Reform  uudertaken  by  our  fathers 
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early  in  this  centnry.  The  accunmlated  legacies  of  centiuici 
of  uinnitigated  evils  were  upon  tlicin.  Against  gnch  fearful 
odds  the  buttle  was  inaugurated,  and  has  been  fought  dnring 
two  generations.  To  assail  an  evil  so  I'cnerable,  fio  gigantic, 
60  all  pervasive,  even  in  tlie  best  circles  of  society,  was  a  stiv 
peTHlous  undertakings  calling  iato  rcipisition  the  higlic^t  moml 
qualities,  the  sublimest  faith  in  (Jod,  the  most  ardent  love  for 
humanity,  and  an  adamantine  fortitude.  The  difficulty  tb 
refomiei'B  themselves  expuriuriccd,  in  rising  up  out  of  as!*  u' 
60  fou!  and  universal,  and  maintaining  at  once  a  clean  frui,  . 
clear  head,  and  secure  footing,  was  not  inconsiderable;  fur, 
as  Bancroft  has  said,  *'A  man  can  as  little  move  witlt 
out  the  weight  of  the  superincumbent  atmosphere,  as  eecajn; 
altogether  the  opinions  of  the  age  in  which  he  sees  tJio 
light." 

Standing  on  our  pre&ent  high  vantage  ground,  and  broiidlv 
surveying  the  times  in  tlie  light  of  the  past,  w*e  can  clearly  e<«3 
that  the  nineteenth  century  is  the  tirstnf  all  the  long  centuriei 
to  witness  any  amelioration  of  the  great  evil  of  intemperance. 
On  all  sides  we  see  that  we  have  greatly  gained,  dark  as  many 
phases  of  society  now  appear.     Society  is  not  so  besotted  as  in 
our  fathers'  days.     The  average  habits  are  incalculably  better, 
From   large  circles  of  people  alcoholic  beveniges  are  wholly 
excluded.     Witliin  sixty  yearn  public  sentiment  has  so  changed 
that  the  use  of  intoxicating  beverages  is  condemned  by  enlight- 
ened public  opinion.     Cases  of    intemperance  among  clergy- 
men, statesmen,  public  officials,  men  of  business,  and  io  any 
respectable  classes,  are  exceedingly  rare,  occasioning  surprise 
and  expressions  of  strong  condemnation.     Persons  addicted  to 
intoxicants  ai*c  now  excluded  from  positions  of  trust  and  service, 
in  which  they  were  formerly  allowed.     To  Ik*  a  nimseller,  onre 
no  bar  to  respectability,  and  even  to  Church  membership,  is 
now  allowed  in  few  churches,  and  places  a  man  under  the  lian 
of  exchisiiin  from  large  portions  of  the  l>est  society.     lni|uiric» 
in  Pliiladelphia  showed  that  four  fifths  of    all   the   licensed 
saloon  keepers  in  that  city  had  teen  at  one  time  in  the  clateb« 
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of  the  law.  The  same  resulta  would  be  detennined  in  many 
other  cities. 

The  friends  of  total  abBtineDce,  once  a  little  flock»  have  be- 
come a  vast  multitude,  aud  are  rapidly  turning  the  flank  of  the 
enemy.  Their  name  is  legion.  More  than  ten  thousand  meet- 
ings are  held  evi^vy  week,  and  millions  of  heads  and  hearts  are 
influenced  by  the  truths  advocated  bj  the  champions  of  temper- 
ance, Tempe ranee  literature  is  scattered  broadcast  over  the 
continents,  like  '*  leaves  for  the  healing  of  the  natic»ns."  Open 
and  secret  asstxnations  nm  organized  and  sustained  in  great 
numbers  in  the  towns,  hamlets,  and  cities  of  the  world. 

In  few  famihes  can  intoxicating  drinks  be  seen,  either  on  the 
table  or  the  sideboard,  and  aleoliol  is  no  longer  an  aid  tu  hospi- 
tality, "The  appi-entiee  is  no  longer  *  hazed  '  by  rum  drinkers 
when  he  begins  his  trade ;  the  journeyman  is  not  required  to 
baptize  a  new  job  with  beer ;  and  the  master  is  not  compelled 
by  custom  to  treat  all  hands  with  the  poisoned  water  upon 
holidays.  '  Black  Betty '  has  been  1  mnished  from  the  hay -field 
and  the  wheat-field  by  tlie  most  intelligent  and  rebpeetuble 
farmers.  Even  the  ballot-box  in  some  places  lias  been  disin- 
fected, and  the  odor  of  rum  has  been  removed. '*  The  lofty 
sentiments  of  humanily  and  good  morals  have  broken  the  spell 
of  rumoei-acy  in  many  legislative  halls,  and  are  rapidly  purify- 
ing the  statute  books  from  eomplieity  with  the  demon  of  drink. 
fiunday-schools  are  organized  cold-water  armies,  and   temper- 

ce  text-books  are  making  their  way  into  the  common  sc^hoob. 
Evidences  of  progress  are  on  every  hand;  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  witnesses  in  churches,  and  in  eharttahle,  social,  and 
literary  societies,  bear  clear  testimony  to  total  iihstinenee. 

It  has  been  inconsiderately  said  that,  *' After  a  century  in 
which  total  abstinence  and  prohibition  has  had  uninterrupted 
osaesaion  of  the  field,  drunkenness  is  more  than  ever  on  the 
ti  crease," 

If  this  objection  has  reference  to  our  large  cities,  and  the 

inking  places  supported  principally  by  our  foreign  popula- 
deny  the  statement ;  but  even  then  it  must  b^ 
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remembered  that,  instead  of  a  century,  it  is  only  since  1828  tliit 
tlie  Tenipcraiice  Reformation  was  fairly  iimugunitcd,  uud  le^ 
than  forty-tive  years  since  pruliibition  was  tii^t  distiuctiveljr 
advocated.     Those  whose  recollections  reach  back  to  the  verj 
comiHencemcnt  of  tlie  Temperance  Reformation,  know  thai  in 
ull  parts  uf  the  country,  uiiteiide  of  our  large  cities,  thei'e  Iwv© 
been  reniarkable  changes  in  tlie  Labite  of  the  gi-eat  mass  of  tLe 
people,  as  the  result  of  the  tempenmco  cflfurts.     Then  ecarccljf 
a    family  of  any   standing    sat  down  to  dine  withont   eouwj 
kind  of  liquor  on  the  table.     A  regular  allowance  of  grog  wm 
dealt  out  to  all  workmen  on  the  farms,  and  in  the  shoj>8,  and 
to  sailom  and  soldiei-s.     All  the  country  stores  kept  it,  as  reg- 
ularly as  groceries  or  dry  goods.     At  all  public  gatherings, and 
even  ordinations,  weddings,  and  funeiuls,  it  was  regardetl  ib 
indispensable.     We  might  draw  the  picture  more  fully,  if  we 
had  not  already  portrayed  it  at  great  length  in  a  previous  cliap- 
ter.     (Pp.  129-141.)     Now  \v&  know  that  tliese  things  are 
changed.   Not  one  person  in  ten,  outside  the  lower  element*  of 
the  large  cities  and  towns,  uses  liquor,  as  c|)mpared  with  fifty 
or  sixty  years  ago.     Had  it  not  been   for  tlie  vtist  increase  of 
population  from  the  Old  World  during  the  past  thirty-five 
ycai's,  the  results  of  the  Temperance  Reformation  would  have 
been  ranch  more  apparent.     These  new  comers  have  not  been 
trained  under  the  tutelage  of  teurperance,  i}S  our  native  popu- 
lation have,  and  coming  in  such  large  nnmbera  have  given  a  dif- 
crcnt  aspect  to  many  of  our  towns  and  cities. 

Oue  thing,  in  this  country  and  in  England,  isapparent^ — ^that 
the  drinking  is  concentrating  more  and  moi-e  into  the  lower 
classes,  and  the  more  frivolous  portion  of  the  higlier  classes* 

An  able  writer  in  tlie  *'  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Health  "  *  said  : 

Even  literature  feels  the  influence  of  the  avowed  or  silent  anathemas 
passed  at  the  present  day  u\Hm  this  great  curse  of  humantty.  We  fiiwf 
few  poets  who  now  s^iluU-  in  jovial  strains  the  flowing  bowL     In  order  to 
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get  any  fervent  praises  of  wine,  we  must  •  go  back  to  those  days  when  to 
drink  deeply  wad  esteemed  an  honorable  feat,  and  to  lie  under  the  table 
after  a  dinner  rout  was  not  deemed  unseemly.  Again,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  converse  proposition,  namely,  that  society  at 
the  present  hour  is  permeated  by  the  temperance  idea  to  a  degree  that 
would  ap[>ear  ludicrous  to  our  fathers,  when  drunkenness  passed  with  lit- 
tle rebuke,  save  from  some  satirist  like  Hogarth,  of  England,  or  Troost,  of 
Holland,  who  delighted  to  show  out  boldly  upon  their  living  canvas  the 
vices  of  their  age.  The  grossest  and  most  absurd  actions  were  done  within 
the  memory,  almost,  of  our  day ;  and  they  were  met  usually  with  a  laugh, 
as  a  mere  practical  and  natural  joke  committed  while  in  **  one's  cups," 
and,  therefore,  to  be  venially  dealt  with.  No  one  lost  cast  **  on  'change," 
or  in  social  life,  by  the  performance  of  acts  which  would  now  be  deemed 
disgraceful  under  similar  circumstances.  Exact  justice,  therefore,  to  the 
past  and  to  the  present  times  must,  I  think,  convince  every  one  that 
drunkenness  prevailed  with  the  consent  of  the  community  to  a  much 
greater  degree  formerly  than  now.  Almost  all  now  despise  drunkenness, 
many  of  us  loathe  the  idea,  and  would  consider  the  voluntary  submission 
of  ourselves  to  it  as  an  act  of  the  greatest  self-degradation. 

EXHIBITS  OF  PROGRESS. 

By  studying  the  accompanying  Diagram  X,  and  the  table  of 
statistics  on  the  same  page,  the  leader  will  be  aided  in  nnder- 
fitanding  the  relative  improvement  that  has  been  made,  in  respect 
to  the  consumption  of  alcoholic  drinks  in  the  United  States. 
The  diagram  mechanically  represents  the  proportions  expressed 
by  the  statistics  in  the  successive  periods  through  ninety  years. 
While  absolute  accuracy  cannot  be  claimed  for  the  figures,  they 
are,  nevertheless,  close  approximations  to  the  actual  quantities. 
Great  care  has  been  taken  in  collecting  and  compiling  the  data, 
and  neither  expense  nor  labor  has  been  spared  in  preparing  a 
table  worthy  of  confidence  as  an  approximate  exhibit.  The 
results  are  so  clearly  given  in  the  table  that  it  is  unnecessary 
to  repeat  the  figures  here. 

As  has  already  been  stated  several  times  in  the  preceding 
pages,  a  very  great  average  improvement  was  apparent  from  1825 
to  about  1860,  since  which  time  there  has  been  some  reaction. 
The  most  apparent  reaction  has  been  in  the  consumption  of 
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malt  liqiiorBj  of  whioli  1,61  gallons  were  coneniried  in  1850  f<ir 
each  inliabitant,  and  10  gallons  in  tlie  year  ending  April  i\i\ 
1883.  On  the  other  hand,  the  eonsuniptJon  of  distilled  sjnrite^ 
foreign  and  doniestic,  has  deereueed  from  2.21  gallons  in  15^50 
to  1.24*  per  caj?ifa  in  1882.  This  decline  of  the  latter^  the 
advocates  of  malt  liquors  contend,  should  bo  credited  to  die 
general  introduction  of  beer,  which,  the)"  claim,  has  eati^fit^l 
the  appetite  for  intoxicants,  and  allayed  the  thirst  for  more  pow- 
erful and  destnictive  litjuors.  This  conclusion,  however,  should 
not  be  hastily  adopted.     Several  things  should  be  noted  : 

First,  by  I'eferenee  to  the  table,  it  will  be  observed  that  from 
1850  to  1860  the  pe?'  capita  consumption  of  beer  inca^a^cd 
from  ISA  to  3,27  gallons,  and  at  the  same  time  the  strong  fo^ 
eign  wines  increased  from  0.20  to  0.30  galloni*,  and  the  distilM 
spirits  from  2/21  to  2.86  gallons.  One  luindred  per  ccn^  of 
relative  increase  in  the  malt  liquors  did  Tiot  JimiDish  the  stn:»Dger 
liquors,  but  the  latter  considerably  increased. 

Secondly,  coming  to  the  periuJ  since  1860,  we  find  the  malt 
liquors  in  twenty -three  years  incre4ising  from  3,27  gsiUons  per 
capita  to  10  gallons,  while  the  distilled  spirits  fell  off  from  2,8ft 
gallons  per  eapifu  to  1.24-  gallons. 

What  has  made  the  difference  with  the  latter?  lias  it  been 
due  to  the  free  use  of  malt  liquors?  Before  adopting  this  eon- 
elusion  it  should  be  considered  that  just  after  I860,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  revenue  in  the  exigencies  of  the  war,  a  hea\"y  tax ' 
imposed  upon  all  kind  t»f  liquors.  Beer  having  only  one  do 
lar  on  a  barrel,  or  about  three  cents  a  gallon,  felt  it  but  little; 
but  distilled  spirits,  having  90  cents  on  a  gallon,  or  about 
twenty-eight  dollai's  on  a  barrel,  there  has  been  added  not  only 
a  very  considei*able  expense  to  its  consumption,  but  also  pow- 
erful motives  to  illicit  distillation  ;  and,  moreover,  the  govern- 
ment, as  h  well  known,  and  repeatedly  mentioned  in  theannim) 


^  This  mlctibtioii  hm  bcpn  mndo  upm  il»e  qimittity  whicli  whu  taken  aulof 
bond  and  entered  Inin  consnmptimi.  The  qimntity  ivporicd  jjS  maiiufaciured  WW 
near  2|  gallons  per  cajtita^  but  much  of  it  remaiDcd  in  boud. 
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"  Reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Internal  Revenue,"  has 
been  unable  to  obtain  accurate  return^  of  the  amount  manufact- 
ured. Considerable  more,  therefore,  should  be  added  to  the 
foregoing  statistics  of  distilled  liquora  in  order  to  get  the  full 
amount.  The  malt  liquors  being  much  more  bulky  cannot  be 
BO  surreptitiously  handled. 

Thirdly,  another  fact  enters  into  the  case.  Large  quantities 
of  fictitious  liquors,  made  by  processes  of  expansion  and  adul- 
teration known  to  the  trade,  have  come  into  very  common  use. 
This  is  by  no  means  a  recent  device.  It  is  not  even  confined  to 
the  present  century,  as  we  have  previously  noticed.*  Prior  to 
1840  these  vile  compounds  were  very  eflfectively  exposed,  in 
the  United  States,  by  Rev.  Thomas  P.  Hunt,  to  the  great  an- 
noyance of  the  liquor  dealers ;  but  even  at  that  date  it  was  an 
ancient  practice.  It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed,  however,  that 
prior  to  1830,  when  rum,  gin,  and  whisky  could  be  bought  at 
from  25  to  50  cents  per  gallon  in  the  United  States,  those 
liqnors  were  much  adulterated.  But  at  that  early  period,  as 
well  as  since  then,  wines  were  freely  tampered  with.  After 
the  imposition  of  the  heavy  government  tax  upon  distilled 
liquors,  in  1863,  the  practice  of  concocting  these  >nle  compounds 
received  a  new  impulse.  Multitudes  of  drink  shops  have  pur- 
chased  but  small  quantities  of  pure  spirits  since  that  time,  only 
just  enough  to  form  a  basis  of  liquor,  which  has  been  enlarged 
by  the  addition  of  water,  and  strengthened  by  powerful  and 
pernicious  drugs.  Many  men  have  earned  a  livelihood  by 
selling  recipes, for  making  various  kinds  of  liquors,  and  they 
have  been  frequently  met  in  our  towns  and  villages  pursuing 
their  ill-starred  vocation.  The  statistics  of  these  nefarious 
liquors  never  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  government 
ofBeials,  and  are,  therefore,  wholly  beyond  any  computation. 
But  gentlemen  well  acquainted  with  the  liquor  business  vari- 
ously estimate  these  fictitious  liquors  to  have  been,  since  1863, 
from  100  to  300  per  cent,  more  than  the  wines  and  distilled 

*  See  pp.  85-87,  and  248. 
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epirits  wliich  come  into  tlic  governtnent  accounts.  Bat,  erm 
befure  18H0,  tlie  amount  of  tictitious  liquors  was  quite  consid- 
erable; and  could  they  be  fully  known,  they  would  vary  the 
outline  of  tbe  red  and  blue  columns  in  Diagram  X,  which  iUii*- 
tratB  the  wincB  and  distilled  or  strong  liquuii?,  with  which  llu.*y 
are  properly  associated,  being  iiiiitutionb  of  them. 

For  the«e  reasons  it  is  clear  that  the  brewers  claim  too  much 
for  their  favorite  beverage,  when  they  advocate  it  as  atemjMir. 
ance  dritdi  which  will  extenninate  the  Btrouger  liquors.  Wc 
have  noticed  that  ten  gallons  of  beer  was  the  average  for 
every  inhabitant  in  the  year  ending  April  30,  1883.  Taking 
as  a  fair  estimate  that  one  gallon  of  beer  cont^tins  five  i>er  eeoLj 
of  alcohol,  we  tind  in  tlie  beer  consumed  an  annual  aver 
of  -f^  or  half  a  gallon  of  clear  alcohol  for  every  inhabitant 
This  IS  eqnivalent  to  a  gallon  of  brandy  or  rum  for  each  jh-ivii 

In  1850  the  beer  was  equivalent  to  yj^  of  a  gallon  of  alcohMl  foi 
each  person.  Supposing  the  beer  to  he  drank  by  one  third  of  i 
po]nilation,  and  we  have  a  gallon  and  a  half  of  beer  alcoliol  in 
1SS2  for  each  drinker,  which  is  equivalent  to  three  gallons  of 
distilled  spirits.  In  view  of  the  pernicious  influence  of  alcohol 
in  the  human  system,  so  clearly  demonstrated  over  and  agaiu 
by  the  most  seientitic  medical  anthoritie^s  the  gtmend  intro^ 
duction  of  malt  liquors  can  be  regarded  only  iis  a  grrat 
calamity ;  and  if  it  works  here  as  it  has  in  England  and  (te^ 
many,'  it  will  soon  lead  to  a  larger  consuTnption  of  distilled 
spirits,  and  wide-spread  drunkenness,  A  few  years  more  is  all 
that  is  needed  in  order  to  develop  the  practical  efiFeets  of  this 
vitiated  appetite  that  has  thus  been  formed  in  multitudes  for- 
merly free  from  tliis  terrible  curse. 

The  question  still  recurs,  What  progress  have  we  made  and 
what  gain  liave  we  to  show  in  the  United  States  as  the  result 
of  the  temperance  agifcition  since  1825?  How  much  reduc- 
tion  has  there  Ix^en  in  the  average  consunq>tion  of  alcoholic 
liquore  i     Some  statistics  that  would  be  desimble  in  this  ail- 
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culation  are  utterly  wanting;  but,  using  what  we  have,  and 
carefully  estimating  for  others,  on  a  discriminating  basis  of 
partial  facts  before  alluded  to,  and  reducing  the  liquors  to  the 
standard  of  pure  alcohol,  we  have  the  following  results,  which 
we  venture  to  state  : 

Gallons. 

In  1825,  pure  alcohol  to  each  inhabitant 5. 

In  1850,     "        *•        **     **  **  2.2 

In  1882,     "        "        "     "  **  2.6 

This  exhibit  indicates  a  reduction  of  nearly  one  half  in  the 
relative  consumption  of  alcohol  in  our  country  in  fifty-seven 
years.  The  calculation  by  which  this  result  was  reached  was 
very  careful  and  discriminating,  each  item  being  considered 
fully.  It  may  be  faulty ;  but  it  is  not  far  from  the  truth  to 
say  that  the  decrease  has  been  from  two  fifths  to  one  half. 

THE  MAGNITUDE  AND  COST  OF  INTEMPERANCE. 
Though  great  gain  has  been  realized  through  the  Temper- 
ance Reformation  during  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years,  intemper- 
ance still  remains  a  gigantic  evil,  whose  magnitude  should  not 
be  underrated.  Its  aggregates,  in  quantities,  costs,  agonies, 
deaths,  crimes,  pauperism,  lunacy,  idiocy,  squalor,  disease,  tem- 
poral and  eternal  ruin,  are  of  inconceivable  and  appalling  pro- 
portions. The  statistics  are  instructive.  "  It  produces,"  says 
Mr.  Gladstone,  "  the  accumulated  evils  of  war,  pestilence,  and 
famine."  It  is  the  mightiest  of  all  the  foes  with  which  hu- 
manity has  to  contend.  The  manufacture  of  alcoholic  drinks 
in  this  country  is  an  extensive  branch  of  industry. 

AN  EXHIBIT  OP  THE  LIQUOR  BUSINESS  IN  THE  UNITED 

STATES.* 

Manufactories. 

Of  malt  liquors 2,191 

Of  distilled  liquors 844 

Of  malt 7 

Of  glucose 7 

Total 8, 049 

*  From  U.  S.  Census,  1880. 
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Hands  Employed. 

In  malt  liquor  manufactories  : 

Over  16  years  old 29,001 

Under  16  years 220 

In  manufactories  of  distilled  liquors : 

Over  16  years 6,452 

Under  16  years 50 

In  manufactories  of  malt : 

Over  16  years 2,833 

In  glucose  establishments 1, 182 

Total 89,237 

Capital  Invested. 

In  the  manufacture  of  malt  liquors $91,208,224 

"                    "            distilled  liquors 24,247,503 

"                    "            malt 14,340,441 

"  *                 "            glucose 2,255,000 

Total $182,051,260 

Annual  Expenditurbs. 
For  matefnals. 

For  malt  liquors $56,836,000 

For  distilled  liquors 27,744,245 

For  malt 14,321,423 

For  glucose 3,044,450 

$101,946,118 

For  wages. 

In  malt  liquor  manufactories / $12, 198,000 

In  distilled  liquor  manufactories 2,663,967 

In  malt  manufactories 1,004,548 

In  glucose  manufactories 605,852 

16,472,367 

Total  expenditures $118,418,485 

According  to  the  census  for  1880  there  were  3,049  manu- 
factories of  liquors,  malt,  and  glucose  in  the  United   States^ 
employing  39,237  persons,   with  an   annual  expenditure  for 
materials  and  wages  of  §118,418,845,  and  having  a  capital  of 
"30.     Mayor  Harrison,  in  an  address  of  welcome  to 
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the  Convention  of  Brewers,  Distillers,  and  Liquor  Dealers,  at 
Chicago,  in  May,  1882,  characterized  them  as  the  "representar 
tives  of  one  of  the  most  important  interests  of  the  country," 
and  estimated  that  "  the  liquor  interest  has  $400,000,000  be- 
hind it."  His  estimate  must  cover  all  kinds  of  investment  in 
the  liquor  traffic.  But  the  United  States  census  gives  the 
actual  capital  in  the  production  of  malt  and  distilled  liquors 
(wine  not  given)  at  $132,051,200.  These  figures  are  not  large 
as  compared  with  the  annual  crop  of  hay,  which  is  valued  at 
$330,804,494,  or  cotton,  at  $242,140,957  ;  but  it  represents  an 
immense  power  of  reproduction,  and  also  of  profits  to  those 
employing  it,  and  the  most  prolific  cause  of  impoverishment 
and  mischief  to  the  public.  What  is  the  cost  to  the  consumers 
of  the  liquors  produced  and  vended  by  this  capital  ? 

Before  proceeding  to  present  his  own  tables,  showing  the 
quantity  and  cost  of  the  alcoholic  liquors  consumed  in  the 
United  States,  the  author  will  give  some  statements  from  a 
very  high  source,  deserving  of  great  credit.  They  have  already 
received  extensive  notice  and  indorsement,  and  deserve  a  per- 
manent place  in  temperance  literature.  Hon.  Henry  AV.  Blair, 
of  New  Hampshire,  in  a  speech  *  of  great  strength  and  merit, 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C,  on  the 
subject  of  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  prohibiting  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  alcoholic  bev- 
erages, presented  the  following  authenticated  and  well-matured 
facts,  for  which  he  acknowledges  himself,  in  part,  indebted  to 
that  valuable  book,  "  Our  Wasted  Resources,"  *  by  Wm.  Ilar- 
greaves,  M.D.,  of  Philadelphia : 

No  one  who  has  not  fought  with  figures,  like  Paul  with  the  beasts  at 
Ephesus,  knows  how  it  taxes  the  utmost  powers  of  man  to  classify,  con- 
dense, and  present  intelligibly  to  the  mind  the  mathematical  or  statistical 
demonstration  of  these  tremendous  social  and  economic  facts.  The  truths 
they  teach  involve  the  fate  of  modern  civilization. 

In  1870  the  tax  collected  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Department  was 


'  Published  by  the  Natioaal  Tempemnce  Society.        *  Ibid. 
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npon  72,425,853  gallons  of  proof  spirits,  and  C, 081, 520  barreb  of  fcr- 
mcntcd  liquors,  Comniiii3ifiner  Dt'lano  eslitnates  the  consmnptioD  of  dt^ 
tilled  spirits  in  1809  at  80,000,000  giillons.  By  the  census  nftarus  Juoi  j 
1,  18GD,  there  were  prmlnwd  in  the  Unilcil  States  00,412,581  [fnllonp  of 
domestic  t^piritB — andf  of  course^  tbi»  was  coasumed,  with  Urge  amouota 
imported  besides — ^but  there  are  %^cry  large  items  which  escape  the  official  ^ 
enuineratioa.     These  have  been  earefidly  estimated  as  follows  : 

DoincPtin  liquora  evaii'mg  tax  and  Itiiportcidf  amugglod,  at  It^n^t. . . .    5,U0O,O(!0 

Dnnnatic  wiikm. 10,«««0/'00 

Dotiie-itle  winert  ma  Je  on  finib* ,..,..,»,«.^*. ..,».,    S|CiU3,&IO 

Df»mcHtic  wiuc»  maile  and  n^ed  in  private  Cunilies l,UiiO,uQO 

Dil uij ans  of  liquo is  puy i tig  toJt  by  dcuicra * * •    t,fi< n ^oijo 

Total UM%UO 

This  araonnt  added  to  the  total  produced  in  1800  would  be  107,004,- 
911  ;  added  to  amount  on  wMch  was  collected  tax  in  18*0  would  be 
90,017,083. 

It  la  well  known  that  the  great  mass  of  alcoholic  liquor  is  consumed  u 
a  beverage*  and  it  will  fall  below  the  fact  to  place  the  amount  paid  for 
it  at  retail  by  the  American  drinker  at  7^1,000,000  ^llons  yearly.  But 
take  the  very  modest  estimate  of  Dr.  Young,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics, who  makes  the  following  estimate  of  the  sales  of  liipi<»r>  iu  Ilia 
fiscal  year  ending  June  1,  1871 : 

Wlii^ky,  (qIoud). . .. . .rtO,000,i>X;  iriillnns,  at  $<»,  at  fctnil |3dO,<''H  . -.nt 

Inijtr>rfcd  Hpiritrt *i,oiK},0<}0  ^iMoa^,  «t  |10,  ut  muil 2.'j,<"hi,'.mJ 

Inipoit yd  wino 10,70(>,tHKJ  pilous,  tit  |5,  at  tmLxW 63.500,000 

Ale,  UiivT,  imd  porter,.  6,5OU,O0O  ^llt»ui*,  at  $20 a  bbl  «t  nettiil.  1 3*»,iVKt,«Wi1 

Nutivti  wiae:*,  brandies,  oonlmlB,  estimated. :{ ^r»<K).t»()0 

Total ♦«00,000,000 

I  am  satisfied  that  this  is  much  below  the  real  amount,  but  it  ia 
enough. 

Tliia  is  one  seventh  the  value  of  all  our  manufactures  for  that  ytiUp4 
more  than  one  fourtb  that  of  farm  productions,  betterments,  and  stock, ^ 
as  shown  by  the  census. 

Dr.  Hargreavcs  estimates  the  retail  liquor  bill  of  1871  at  $680,030,041 
In  1872,  as  shown  by  the  internal  revenue  returns^  there  was  a  total  of  do- 
mestic and  foreign  liquors  coming  into  the  hands  of  ihe  American  people 
of  337,288,000  gallons,  the  retail  cost  of  which,  at  the  estimated  piicc^  of 
Dr.  Young,  is  $735,7,0,048.  The  total  of  liquors  pairing  tax  from  18(10 
to  1872— thirteen  years — was  2,7rt3,920,0r»fl  gallons,  costing  the  consnnta 
$6,780,101,805.      During  several   of    theae  years   the  government 
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largely  swindled  out  of  the  tax,  so  that  no  mortal  knows  how  far  the 
truth  lies  beyond  these  startling  aggregates. 

Dr.  Young  estimates  the  cost  of  liquors  in  1867  at  the  same  as  in  1871 
— *600,000,000— and  exclaims:  **It  would  pay  for  100,00(»,000  barrels  of 
flour,  averaging  two  and  one  half  barrels  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  the  country. 

Such  facts  might  well  transform  the  mathematician  into  an  exclamation 
point.  Dr.  Hargreaves,  who  goes  into  all  the  minittia  of  the  ilemonstra- 
tion,  dealing,  however,  only  with  bureau  returns,  declares  that  the  annual 
consumption  of  distilled  spirits  in  the  United  States  is  not  less  than  100,- 
000,000  gallons  annually,  and  this  makes  a  very  small  allowance  for 
"crooked  whisky."  Take  now  Dr.  Young's  moderate  t»stimate  of  $G00,- 
000,000  annually,  and  relying  upon  the  official  records  of  the  country,  and 
in  sixteen  years  we  have  destroyed  in  drink  $9,000,000.000— more  than 
four  times  the  amount  of  the  national  debt,  and  once  and  a  half  times  the 
whole  cost  of  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  to  all  sections  of  the  countrj-,  while 
the  loss  of  life,  health,  spiritual  force,  and  moral  power  to  the  people  was 
beyond  comparison  greater.  The  lowest  estimate  I  have  seen  of  the  an- 
nual loss  of  life  directly  from  the  use  of  intoxicatiug  liquor  is  GO, 000,  or 
960.000  during  the  period  above  mentioned;  more  than  three  times  the 
whole  loss  of  the  North  by  battle  and  disease  in  the  war,  as  shown  by  the 
official  returns. 

The  assessed  value  of  all  the  real  estate  in  the  United  States  is  $0,014,- 
780,825 ;  of  personal,  $4, 264, 205, £07.  In  twenty-five  years  we  drink  our- 
selves out  of  the  value  of  our  country,  personal  property  and  all. 

The  census  shows  that  in  1870  the  State  of  New  York  spent  for  liquors 
$106,500,000 — ^more  than  two  fifths  of  the  value  of  products  of  agriculture 
and  nearly  one  seventh  the  value  of  all  the  manufactures,  and  nearly 
two  thirds  of  the  wages  paid  for  both  agriculture  and  manufactures; 
the  liquor  bill  being  little  less  than  twice  the  receipts  of  her  railroads. 
The  liquor  bill  of  Pennsylvania  in  1870  was  $65,075,000;  of  Illinois, 
$42,825,000;  Ohio,  $58,845,000;  Massachusetts,  $25,195,000;  New 
Hampshire,  $5,800,000;  Maine,  where  the  prohibitory  law  is  better 
enforced  than  any  where  else,  $4,215,000,  although  Maine  has  twice  the 
population  of  New  Hampshire. 

Dr.  Hargreaves  says  that  there  was  expended  for  intoxicating  drinks  in : 

1869 $698,999,509 

1870 619,425,110 

1871 680,036,042 

1872 78l),726,048 

Total $2,729,1  S6,709 

Annuiil  average $»3b2,2i*«?,677 
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And  he  says  the  average  is  larger  smce  1872,  exceeding  $700,000,000. 

Each  family  by  the  census  averages  5.09  persons,  and  we  spend  for 
liquor  at  the  rate  of  $81  74  yearly  for  each.  The  loss  to  the  nation  in 
perverted  labor  is  very  great.  In  1872  there  were  7,276  licensed  whole- 
sale liquor  establishments,  and  161, 144  persons  licensed  to  sell  at  retail. 
It  is  said  that  there  are  as  many  more  unlicensed  retail  liquor  shops.  All 
these  places  of  traffic  must  employ  at  least  half  a  million  of  men.  There 
were  then  3,132  distilleries,  which  would  employ  certainly  five  men  each 
— say  15,660.  The  Brewers'  Congress  in  1874  said  that  there  were  em- 
ployed in  their  business  11,698.  There  would  be  miscellaneously  em- 
ployed about  breweries  and  distilleries,  10,000;  in  selling,  say  500,000. 
In  all,  say  550,000  able-bodied  men,  who,  so  far  as  distilled  liquors  are 
concerned  at  least,  constitute  a  standing  army  constantly  destroying  the 
American  iK'oi)le.  They  create  more  havoc  than  an  opposing  nation 
which  should  maintain  a  hostile  force  of  half  a  million  armed  men 
constantly  making  war  against  us  upon  our  own  soil.  The  temple 
of  this  Janus  is  always  open.  Why  should  we  thus  persevere  in 
aelf-destruction  ? 

There  are  600,000  habitual  drunkards  in  the  United  States.  If  they 
lose  half  their  time,  it  would  be  a  loss  of  $150,000,000  to  the  nation  in 
productive  |K)wer  and  in  wages  and  wealth  to  both  the  nation  and  them- 
selves every  year. 

Dr.  llargrcaves  has  constructed  the  following  table  : 

The  yearly  lo**  of  time  and  industry  of  545,624  men  employed 

in  liquor  making  and  selling $272,812,000 

Lo8«  of  time  and  industry  of  600,000  drunkards 150,000,000 

Loss  of  time  of  1 ,404,323  male  tipplers 146,849,5^ 

Total $568,861 ,592 

And  he  adds  that  investigation  will  show  this  large  aggregate  is  far 
below  the  true  loss. 

By  this  same  process  40,000,000  bushels  of  nutritioib*  grain  are  annually 
destroyed,  equal  to  600,000,000  four- pound  loaves;  about  80  loaves  for 
each  family  in  the  country. 

It  is  very  often  said  by  way  of  palliation  and  defense  that 
the  liquor  traffic  and  manufacture  is  a  source  of  large  revenue 
to  the  government.  How  much  do  these  liquor  Uixes,  paid  to 
the  government  by  the  manufacturei-s  and  traders  in  malt  and 
distilled  liquors,  amount  to,  including  stamps,  license  fees,  etc.  f 
In  twenty  years  (1 862-1882)  then*  wjis  paid : 
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On  distilled  spirits,  taxes,  licenses,  etc $904,863,687 

On  fermented  liquors 163,130,919 

Total $1,007,994,606 

Average  yearly,  $53,399,735.  A  meager  amount  after  all ; 
but  the  average  yearly  cost  of  liquors  to  the  consumers  has 
been  more  than  $700,000,000,  besides  their  fearful  effects. 

In  an  address  delivered  aJb  the  anniversary  of  the  National 
Temperance  Society,  in  New  York,  in  May,  1881,  Rev.  O.  H. 
Tiffany,  D.D.,  gave  a  striking  and  eloquent  portrayal  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  liquor  traffic  in  the  United  States.     He  said : 

In  the  statistics  that  I  quote,  which  are  authoritative,  I  make  no  de- 
-duction  for  legitimate  uses  of  alcohol,  because  I  lielieve,  and  every  other 
man  in  the  community  believes,  that  enough  alcohol  is  made  and  not  re- 
ported to  the  government  to  supply  all  mechanical  and  medicinal  neces- 
sities. (Applause.)  Now,  then,  for  a  number  of  years  past  the  annual 
production  of  spirituous  liquors  in  our  country,  according  to  the  officiul 
report,  has  not  been  less  than  74,472,472  gallons.  We  are  told  by  the 
** Brewers'  Journal"  that  one  bushel  of  grain  or  its  equivalent  will  give 
three  gallons  of  spirits ;  so  that  twenty-seven  millions  of  bushels  of  grain 
or  its  equivalent  is  used  in  the  production  of  seventy-four  millions  of  gal- 
lons of  spirits.  Now,  the  average  weight  of  grain  that  makes  three  gal- 
lons of  spirits  is  fifty-three  pounds  to  the  bushel.  Fifty-three  pounds  of 
grain  is  equivalent  to  forty  pounds  of  flour;  so  that  twenty-seven  million 
bushels  of  grain  would  make  ten  hundred  and  eighty  million  pounds  of 
flour.  Now  it  takes  one  hundred  and  ninety-six  )>ounds  of  flour  to  give 
us  a  barrel  of  flour,  so  that  the  material  used  to  produce  the  seventy-four 
odd  millions  of  gallons  of  spirits  would  have  produced  five  and  one  half 
millions  of  barrels  of  flour.  Does  any  body  deny  that  that  would  have 
been  a  better  use  of  that  material  ?  But  how  much  is  five  and  one  half 
millions  of  barrels  of  flour  ?  I  am  sure  I  had  no  idea  of  what  it  would 
be  in  bulk,  nor  what  the  dimensions  of  the  cube  or  the  pyramid  might  be 
in  wliich  it  might  be  stacked;  but  as  I  was  arguing  this  question  in  my 
mind  a  truck  passed  my  house,  and  a  horse  was  pulling  heavily,  and  on 
the  truck  there  were  ten  barrels  of  flour.  I  thought  I  would  make  a  cal- 
■culation  to  see  what  it  would  amount  to  to  put  these  ^ve  and  one  half 
millions  of  barrels  of  flour  on  trucks  holding  ten  each  and  start  them  out 
.and  see  how  far  they  would  reach. 

Now  suppose  that  they  were  to  be  brought  here  to  the  comer  of  this  street 
to  be  loaded  up,  and  as  ten  barrels  were  put  upon  a  truck  it  was  started, 
38 
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and  as  fast  as  one  tnick  wa.s  n  moved  another  was  brought  into  Its  pUc^^j 
litid  they  were  startod  down  lUTosi^  our  ferries,  and  took  the  Crack  of 
PLnusylvania  Centnd  Railroad,  why^  iha  head  of  the  line  would 
Philadelphia  before  you  would  see  any  real  diminution  in  the  tiumb«r  ( 
Imrrela  that  was  stacked  on  this  sidewalk ;  and  they  would  go  on,  and  I 
heatl  of  the  procei^ion  would  reach  PittHbiirg,  and  there  would  lie  no  ] 
ceptible  tliminutiou  in  the  number  of  l>arn.^ls  left;  and  taJiing  the  foregiv^ 
ing  niilnuid,  and  even  reaching  Chicago,  there  would  not  be  a  great  dim- 
inution  of  the  barrele;  and  if  they  took  the  Xorth-west<?rn  Railroad  twin 
Chicago,  the  head  of  the  procession  would  reach  Omaha,  and  yet  Jhrrc 
would  be  barrels  on  this  pavement;  and  if  they  started  from  Omalia  thcj  j 
would  actually  reach  Salt  Lake,  anri  the  last  ten  barrels  would  not  leaw 
the  truck  until  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  miles  bt*yond  Salt  Lftke 
That  m  the  area  whif^h  can  be  covered  by  tivc  and  one  half  millions  i 
barrels  of  flour,     (Applause.) 

Look  at  it  from  aiiotlier  point  of  view*     Forty  pounds  of  flour  niaka 
sixty  XHmnds  of  bread,  so  that  yoii  wotdd  get  fifteen  four- pound  loar 
out  of  every  bushel,  and  you  would  have  four  hundred  and  five  mtllioo* 
of  loaves  from  the  twenty-seven  millions  of  bushek,  and  that  would 
47.13  loavcH  of  bread  to  every  family  in  the  United  States  by  thi*  centu 
of  IHTO.     (Applause.)     Sii]>|W8e  that  bread  wa>«  condemned  and  it  waat 
be  ciirted  away  and  dumped  either  into  the  North  or  the  East  River;  pQ 
five  hundred  of  these  loaves  on  a  cart,  and  it 'would  take  eight  humlrcd 
and  ten  thousjuid  carts  to  take  them  to  the  river,  and  if  it  took  half  an 
hour  to  go  to  the  river  with  them,  by  working  ten  hours  a  day  six  dav^aia 
the  we(*k,  it  would  take  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  years  for  one  teal 
to  move  it  from  thia  corner  to  the  North  River.     (Renewed  applause.)! 
And  if  you  would  use  those  loaves  for  paving  stones  for  your  streetii  of 
ten  yards  wide,  they  would  pave  the  streets  of  New  York  to  the  length  af 
six  hundred  and  sevcuty-livt-  miles;  and  if  you  left  them  to  rot  with  the 
rain  and  the  sun,  why,  I  liuppose  that  your  street  commiasionera  would 
not  know  how  to  remove  the  filth. 
A  voice  ;  That  i8  the  unk indent  cut  of  all*     (Laughter.) 
Rut  material  waste  is  not  alL     Tlie  money  that  la  thundpent  in  ih\A 
misu.'^e   of   material    U  a  wrong.     Lord   John   Russell   is   authority  for 
the  statement   that  in  live  years,   from  IHfJj  to   1870,  the  oxpcn^^s  f^r 
spirituous  liquors  in  Great  Britain  were  one  half  more  than  the  nalional 
revenue  for  the  whole  time;    that  they  were  twice  the  capital   of  all 
the  savings-banks;  that  they  were   three  tirae^  the  annual  railw » 
comes  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  that  they  were  fifty  times  the  coli 
revenues  of  all  the  religions?  and  philanthropic  societies.     Now  in  our  own 
country  we  have  the  authority  of  the  chief  bureau  of  national  a(taii»llcs 
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for  saying  that,  in  one  year,  $596,000,000  have  been  spent  for  alcoholic 
drinks  in  the  United  States.  And  there  is  not  a  man  alive  that  could  not 
find  some  better  way  in  which  to  spend  that  $596,000,000.  Think  what 
it  would  do  !  You  take  the  cost  of  all  the  public  schools  in  the  United 
States,  and  divide  the  cost  by  the  number  of  all  the  pupils  in  the  country, 
and  you  will  find  the  average  cost  for  each  pupil  to  be  $13  25. 

There  were  four  millions  and  a  half,  and  some  over,  of  persons  at  the 
last  census  who  were  unable  to  read  and  write.  That  $596,000,000  which 
were  spent  in  drink  would  have  given  a  year's  schooling  to  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  United  States  that  could  not  read  and  write, 
and  it  would  only  have  cost  $60,000,000  to  do  it,  and  then  you  would 
have  over  $500,000,000  left  with  which  to  do  something  else  that  was 
good.  All  the  paupers  of  the  United  States  cost  only  $10,930,429,  and 
all  the  taxes  of  all  kinds,  government.  State,  and  municipal,  that  were 
paid  in  the  United  States  was  $280,591,521,  and  that  does  not  use  up 
half  the  money  spent  for  liquor. 

And  then  I  look  at  the  industries  of  the  nation,  and  I  find  that  the 
wages  of  builders  was  not  quite  $50,000,000,  the  wages  of  the  iron  mold- 
ers  was  only  $73,000,000,  the  wages  of  the  manufacturers  of  agricultural 
implements  were  only  $12,000,000;  and  when  I  had  given  a  year's  school- 
ing to  every  person  that  could  not  read  and  write,  when  I  had  cared  for  all 
the  paupers,  when  I  had  paid  all  the  taxes,  when  I  had  given  all  the  wages 
of  all  the  builders,  iron  workers,  clothing  manufacturers,  and  agricultural 
implement  makers  in  the  nation,  I  had  $10,372,522  left  over  out  of  this 
$596,000,000  spent  for  drink.  (Applause.)  What  would  I  do  with  that 
$10,000,000  ?  I  will  tell  you.  I  would  give  $1,000  apiece  for  building 
10,372  churches  to  accommodate  the  16,893,309  persons  w^ho  had  no 
church  sittings,  and  then  if  the  half  of  those  persons  were  Jews,  infidels, 
or  IngersoUites,  it  would  give  sitting-room  for  all  the  rest. 

That  is  what  I  would  do  with  the  $596,000,000,  and  I  maintain  that 
that  would  have  been  a  better  use  of  the  money  than  to  have  spent  it  in 
intoxicating  liquors.     (Applause.) 

In  the  light  of  these  demonstrations  of  Dre.  Hargreaves  and 
Tiffany,  what  is  the  meager  amount  paid  by  the  liquor  interest 
of-  this  country  in  taxes  to  the  general  government  ?  Only  as 
"  the  small  dust  of  the  balance." 

A  broader  and  more  comprehensive  summary  of  the  quan- 
tities of  alcoholic  liquors  consumed  in  the  United  States, 
through  a  long  tenn  of  years,  has  long  been  felt  to  be  very 
desirable.      The   author  has    pursued    his    inquiries  in   this 
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direction  tlirougli  many  years,  and,  as  the  result,  fumishee  the  foE 
lowing  table  of  aggregates  extending  through  nine  decades: 

AoaMWATiev  of  Ajjconouo  Li^rona  covwmaj^  in  tbk  Ukitxo  STATXi  ns  Nmrr 
YiAHi.     (1701^1883.) 


I'lUitafift. 


1798     to    1800. 


1800 
1810 
1880 

im> 

1840 
18M 
I860 
1870 


1810. 
1820. 

isao. 

1840. 
I&TjO. 
1860. 
1^70. 
1882. 


Wine*. 


Amefiolili 

WlDM. 


16,471.9&a 
17,175,153 
14,764,911 
^,406,a01 
47,783,364 
60,055,812 
f»4,747,100 
67,Od9,05S 
85,063,165 


GaUimiu 


800,000 

l,729,9«) 

9,943,210 

3S,247,670 

130,011,165 


Ulletl  SpirlU 


Aiii''Ho(iii  Dl^' 


MftltUquon. 


Jt»i,iwi>t>,410 
4X100.563 
63,0:20,570 
lH,yOK,15'i 
21.!ll4,0i)ii 


473,0S»3,9501 
T06,710,7SOf 
Tai,2H6,719 
7i^2,683,83& 


!*?i,i>w\O0O 
*.000 
,000 

-',000 

l&d,tk*u,000 

303,^6,980 

70l,»64,I70 

1,457,6191,487 

4,067,393,639 


Totol  hi  flO  y<iiij».    437,5(H,?48|  165,030,ft65|  B7a,6Q8,460i  4,780,763,953   7,065,033,353 


NoTK.— The  data  for  the  above  toble  hhve  been  obtaisod,  as  ^  us  poMible,  &oo 
olfivuil  Mourcee.  In  ^itio  InBtAncL^  they  arc  official  e^tlmatci,  or  cstimftleft  mad*  1^ 
l^nt]f!ni«ii  who  have  made  a  specialty  of  thc^e  iTuittorK.  It  is  not  clakoed  tint  ill  the  • 
figures  are  exact,  but  are  clo8«  upproximationR,  and  under  rather  than  0¥er  the  actual 
amouuts.  Thfl  Commb«ionor  of  the  Internal  Revenue  ot  Washinjfton,  D.  C,  aayv 
thiit  proUibly  there  \»  ten  per  cent,  more  of  liquors  not  reported  to  hia  oiffloe,  and  there 
ore  no  statistics  anywheru  of  ejcpanded  and  adulterated  liquors. 

It  IS  difficult  to  conceive  such  large  numbers  distinctly.  It 
will  Ikj  helpful  to  use  comparisons.  If  the  foregoing  quantities 
of  tiqoors  wei"e  all  put  into  barrels  of  thirty-one  gallons  each, 
tliree  feet  long,  and  arranged  lengtlnrise,  they  would  reach 
nine  and  a  half  times  around  the  globe.  If  were  all  loaded 
in  four-horse  loads  of  fifteen  biirrels  each,  and  a  space  fifty  feet 
long  were  given  to  each  team,  they  would  reach  20S,S12  miles, 
and  if  the  teams  should  ti-avel  four  miles  each  hour  without  in- 
termiasion,  it  would  take  2,175  years  (or  since  the  deatli  of 
Socrates,  390  B.  C*)  for  them  all  to  pass  a  given  point. 

The  imagination  wearies  with  such  figures,  and  even  tlie  com- 
parisons made  to  assist  our  comprelicnsion  do  not  much  help  lis. 
The  tears  shed  on  account  of  intemperance,  gathered  into  one  vol- 
ume, would  make  rivers ;  the  united  siglis  and  griefs  would  make 
tornadoes;  the  accumulated  sorrows,  reverberations  eclioing 
round  the  world  ;  and  the  n  ^  sufferings,  a  tophet  of  indo- 

scribahlc  writliing  and  pi^  tcetli.     ^*  Who  hath  woe  I** 
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Coat  of  Aloouolio  Liquors  in  thk  Unitkd  States  to  the  Conoixers  in  Ninety 
Tears.    (1792-1882.) 


io      .  .   T\    'Forelm  and  Do- 

Pkeiowi.  .*!!!lfu  ^M«  -I  »n^"c  DUUUed 

mefttlc  ^^  uieit.  Snlrlu. 


Malt  Liquors. 


Total   Direct 
Cost. 


1792 
l.sOO 
IHIO 

1830 
1840 
1850 
1860 
1870 


$70,280,499 

78,280,683; 

62,996,953 

104,l«4,5r.0« 

289,498,583, 

...- 369,561,182' 

1860 617,774,5191 

1^70 707,214,7281 

1 882 1 ,683,870,525 


1800. 
1810. 
1«20. 
1830. 
184<>. 
1850. 


$253,600,762 

502,509,181 

727,721,8761 

925,959,478 

1,179,585,288; 

1,008,662,320 

1,348,737,248, 

5,298,513,8551 

5,676,914,336' 


$8,136,665! 

24,500,000 

82,546,660i 

40,819,9901 

111,860,000 

181,768,186 

420,818,4421 

1,056,274.0481 


$332,017,926 
600,289,814 
828.265,489 
1,070.914,018 
l,r»80,3HH,871  . 
1,559,991.638 
2.387,330.209 
7,057,002,626 


2,94^,636,400    10,308,921,261 


_  Total  ill  90  yean*. . .  .j  $3,978,107,1 17l$16,917,154,;M4   $4,824,860,391  $25,720,1 21 ,852 

Note.— The  above  table  has  been  constructed  on  the  basis  of  the  preceding  table,  by 
calculating  the  retail  price  of  liquors  at  the  rates  of  the  different  periods,  allowing  a 
part  to  be  sold  by  the  measure,  and  the  remainder  by  the  glass.  In  dividing  the 
quantities  and  in  calculating  the  coKt  the  author  has  been  guided  by  information  ob- 
tained ftom  persons  familiar  witli  the  liquor  traffic.  Had  allowance  been  made  for  the 
expansion  and  drugging  of  liquors,  the  amount  would  have  been  very  much  larger. 
The  above  figures  are  therefore  below  the  actual  total.  The  increase  in  the  total  cost 
in  the  last  two  decades  is  partly  owing  to  the  advanced  price  of  liquors  since  the  high 
tax  was  imposod  upon  them. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  average  annual  direct  cost  of  al- 
coholic liquors  in  tlie  United  States  to  the  consumers,  during 
the  last  twelve  years,  lias  been  $859,076,755.  The  indirect 
cost,  usually  computed  at  as  much  more,  added  to  the  direct 
cost,  would  be  $1,718,153,510  yearly.  The  total  assessed 
property  valuation  of  the  city  of  Boston,  in  1881,  was  $665,- 
654,597.  The  direct  and  indirect  cost  of  liquors  in  the  United 
States,  for  two  years,  would  amount  to  $3,436,307,020,  which 
is  equal  to  more  than  five  times  the  whole  valuation  of  Boston. 
If  every  person  in  the  United  States  would  cease  to  use  alco- 
holic liquors  as  a  beverage  two  years,  with  the  money  saved, 
five  such  cities  as  Boston  could  be  built,  and  $108,524,045 
would  be  left  to  be  funded  for  charitable  or  other  purposes. 
The  direct  and  indirect  cost,  in  two  years,  is  equal  to  the  whole 
amount  that  will  be  paid  by  the  liquor  interest  to  the  govern- 
ment in  sixty  years  at  the  rate  they  have  paid  the  last  twenty 
years,  and  there  will  be  a  surplus  of  $232,423,202  indebtedness 
uncanceled.      While  the  liquor  interest  paid  to  the  United 
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States  in  the  last  twenty   years    |;l,067J>94,*506,    the   diftet 
cost  of  Uqnors  to  the  country  was  $15,848,942,269,  or  neiirly 
fifteen  times  *ds  much,  and  the  indirect  and  dii-ect  csost  wai^ 
$31,097jS84,538,  or  about  thirty  times  as  much. 

If  any  persons  hesitate  to  adopt  the  estimate  that  the  indi- 
rect hjss  to  the  country  is  as  much  more  as  the  direct  expendi- 
ture for  the  purchase  of  liquoi-a  by  those  who  consunie  tliem^I 
commend  to  their  consideration  the  following  calculation,'  bj 
Hon.  H.  W.  Blair,  based  on  an  estimate  of  Dr,  JJitchcock, 
president  of  ttie  Michigan  State  Board  of  Heahh,  The  latter 
estimates  the  annual  loss  of  productive  life,  by  reason  of  tlio 
premature  deaths  produced  by  alcohol,  at  1,127,000  years,  and 
that  there  are  constantly  sick  or  disabled  from  its  use  98,U<Mj 
persons  in  the  United  States.  On  this  basis  Hon.  Henry  W. 
Blair,  of  New  Hampshire,  makes  the  following  estimates: 

Assuming  the  auniml    prorlucing-   power  of  an  able* 

iKHlied  person  to  be  if^'iOO  value,  and  tMs  anDuiil 

lobks  of  life  would  otherwif^e  be  producing,  tlie  oa- 

tioiisil  loss  is  the  immense  mm  of ,      $612^510,000  00 

Aild  to  thiB  the  losses  by  the  misdirected  industry  of 

those  engaged  in  the  raanufacluro  and  sale ;  loss 

of  one  half  the  time  of  the  000,000  drunkards  and 

of  the  tipplers,  as  their  ntimlKT  is  estimated  by 

Dr.  Hargreavea , ,, .ICS.Sei^BW  I 

And  we  have ,. $1^81,371,502  00 

The  grain   etc.    destroyed .  :)0,r>00,000  tHI 

$1,317,371,592  OOj 

Dr.  Hitehf'Of'k  estimates  the  uunibcr  of  Insane,  made 

so  annually,  at  0,338^  or  loss  in  effective  life  of 

08,3.59  years,  at  $500  per  year , ,  4JJ,  1211,500  (Mil 

Number  of  idiols  from  stime  cause,  an  annual  loss  of 

310,908  years. , 159,^54,000 

$1»426,455,0»2  00 

^  Speech  in  Unilefl  States  Hoiis©  of  Roprcseutattvea,  Wnahington,  D.  C,  DoeiJ 
27,  187  G,  publiahcsd  by  National  Temperance  Society,  Now  York,  p,  19. 
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Brought  forward $1,426,455,092  00 

Deduct  receipts  of  internal  revenue  tax, 

(year  1875) $61,225,995  53 

Receipts  from  about  500,000  State  li- 
censes, at  $100 50,000,000  00 

111,225,995  53 

Annual  loss  to  the  nation  of  production ^ .  $1,315,229,096  47 

Annual  value  of  all  labor  in  the  United  States,  as  per 

census  of  1870 1,263,984,003  00 

Losses  from  alcohol  in  excess  of  wages  of  labor  yearly.        $51,245,093  47 

Mr.  Blair  adds : 

This  calculation  includes  nothing  for  interest  upon  capital  invested^  for 
care  of  the  sicky  insane^  idiotic  * — it  allows  alcohol  credit  for  revenue  paid 
on  all  which  is  used  for  legitimate  piu-poses.  In  England  the  capital 
invested  in  liquor  business  is  $585,000,000,  or  £117,000,000.  It  was 
proved  by  the  liquor  dealers  before  the  committee  of  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature  in  1867  that  the  capital  invested  in  the  business  in  Boston 
was  at  least  $100,000,000,  and  in  the  whole  country  it  cannot  be  less 
than  $1,000,000,000,  or  ten  times  the  amount  invested  in  Boston.  *The 
annual  value  of  imported  liquors  is  about  $80,000,000.  It  may  be 
that  the  above  estimate  of  losses  yearly  to  the  nation  is  too  high.  Per- 
ha])s  $500  is  more  than  the  average  gross  earnings  of  an  able-bodied  man, 
and  there  may  be  other  errors  of  less  consequence.  But  any  gentleman 
is  at  liberty  to  divide  and  subdivide  the  dreadful  aggregate  as  often  and 
as  long  as  he  pleases,  and  then  I  would  ask  him  what  good  reason  has  he 
to  give  why  the  nation  should  lose  any  thing  from  these  causes  ? 

Taking  the  foregoing  as  a  fair  yearly  average  for  the  last 
twelve  years,  and  we  have  a  total  for  twelve  years  of  $15,782,- 
749,157 — the  indirect  cost  of  the  liquor  traffic,  while  the  direct 
<;o8t,  as  we  have  seen,  was  $10,308,921,261.  And  yet  Senator 
IBlair's  calculation  makes  no  account  of  the  cost  of  crime, 
pauperism,  etc.,  occasioned  by  the  liquor  traffic.  We  can 
afford  to  make  a  generous  deduction,  and  still  maintain  our 
estimate  which  mj^es  the  indirect  cost  as  much  more  as  the 
direct  cost.     Probably  we  should  add  rather  than  deduct. 

I  Nor  does  it  make  any  allowance  for  the  cost  of  crime,  pauperism,  extra 
l»olice,  etc.,  etc. 
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The  $10,308,921,261  worth  of  liquor  (direct  cost  to  conBum- 
ers)  consumed  in  the  last  twelve  years  in  the  United  States,  accord- 
ing to  careful  methods  of  computation,  represent  1,249,566,213 
bushels  of  grain,  or  its  equivalent,  destroyed  in  its  manufacture. 
At  5^  bushels  of  grain  for  each  inhabitant,  the  yearly  average  for 
eacli  individual,  as  determined  by  politicaT  economists  in  Great 
Britain,  it  would  supply  the  whole  population  of  our  country 
with  bread  four  and  a  half  years.  Or,  allowing  one  pound  of  grain 
to  make  one  pound  and  two  ounces  of  bread,  (this  will  include  dis- 
count for  waste,)  and  we  have  74,405,387,450  pounds  of  bread, 
equal  to  18,623,446,862  four-pound  loaves.  Supposing  there  are 
10,000,000  of  families  in  the  United  States,  it  would  give  daily 
one  four-pound  loaf  of  bread  to  every  family  for  live  years  and 
thirty -seven  days ;  and  if  all  were  baked  in  one  bakery,  at  the  rate 
of  500  loaves  per  hour,  and  ten  hours  each  day,  it  would  take 
10,204|  years  before  all  of  it  would  be  l)aked.  On  the  suppo- 
sition that  thirty  bushels  of  grain  would  be  produced  per  acre, 
it  would  require  41,652,207  acres,  or  65,081  square  miles,  which 
would  be  equal  to  a  belt  of  land  two  and  three  fifths  nn'les  wide, 
extending  round  the  globe.  This  is  only  the  direct  cost  of 
liquors  in  the  United  States  for  the  past  twelve  years. 

Agguegate  Direct  and  Indirect  Cost  of  Alcoholic  Liquors,  with  Interest, 
FOR  Ninety  Years. 


Periods. 


DirtH't  and  In- 
n*ct  Cost. 


Din'ct  and  Indtroot 
Cost  with  Interest. 


1702  to  1800. 
18U0  to  1810. 
1810  to  18-M). 
1820  to  1H:50. 
1830  to  18-40. 
18  40  ro  18.')!). 
1850  to  18(j(). 
I8(5i>  to  1870. 
1870  to   1882. 


$G(U.O  :>.8r>2 
l,2()0.r.70,628 
1,04(3.5.^0,978 
2,141.82S,0:{(; 
3,160.777.742 

3,iir».98;;,27G 

4.774  G60  418 
14.11 4. 0<  5.2.^2 
20.()  I  7.842,522 


Tot.il  in  00  years '    $aj,440.24:).704 


$:{,509,789,.-l7a 

5.792.802.707 

7,121,159,241 

8,19«).292.2:J7 

10.5O8,?G0.91» 

8,814,950,517 

11.100,07:{.4G9 

25.758.0G9,574 

2G,287,748,194 


$107,089.G52,2."6 


XoTi:. — The  iinlireot  eo>t  is  esiimated  to  be  as  rmicli  as  the  direct  cost.  The 
interest  is  computed  at  5  per  eeiii.  simple  iiiler(^<t.  Tliese  figures,  astounding  as 
they  are,  are  not  excessive,  but  probably  mueli  below  the  actual  cost  of  liquors  to 
tho  people  of  the  United  States. 
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This  vast  mm  ($107,089,r>r>2,236)  put  into  one  dollar  bills, 
and  arranged  in  rows,  would  make  473  rows  of  bills  extending 
around  the  globe,  a  belt  118^  feet  wide. 

In  the  United  States  there  have  teen  $25,720,121,852  ex- 
pended for  alcoholic  liquors  in  90  years — an  amount  nearly 
e<iual  to  the  aggregate  of  the  national  debts  of  the  whole  world, 
(^2(),979,170,506.')  It  has  been  nearly  two  and  a  half  times 
the  aggregate  production  of  gold  and  silver  in  all  countries, 
from  1493  to  1875,  ($10,800,329,343.')  It  has  been  more  than 
two  and  a  lialf  times  as  much  as  the  total  expenditures  of  the 
United  States  Government  from  1789  to  1881,  ($9,942,602,323,") 
and  more  than  live  times  the  total  cost  of  all  the  railroads  in 
the  United  States  and  their  equipments,  ($4,053,009,297.*)  The 
drink  bill  of  the  United  States,  with  interest  at  iive  per  cent, 
simple  interest,  exceeds  by  thirceen  billions  the  aggregate 
wealth  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Ignited  States. 

The  accompanying  diagram  (XI)  will  aid  in  forming  a  defi- 
nite idea  of  these  enormous  exiwnses. 

FICTITIOUS  LIQUORS. 
In  the  foregoing  statistics  no  account  has  teen  made  of  the 
vile  compounds  produced  by  the  process  of  expansion  and 
adulteration.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  enter  into  the  history 
nor  the  explanation  of  these  methods.  They  have  been  referred 
to  incidentallv,  in  many  places,  in  preceding  pages.  Careful 
inquiry  has  convinced  the  author  that  this  practice  is  very  ex- 
tensive. Imitations  are  confined  to  wines  and  distilled  spirits. 
Prior  to  1840,  I?ev.  Thomas  P.  Hunt,  then  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  temperance  reformers,  made  startling  revelations 
of  this  abominable  ^iractice',  and  the  reformed  men  in  the 
Washingtonian  movement  often  spoke  of  the  vile  liquors 
"  which  killed  at  forty  rods."  But  in  each  decade  it  is  telieved 
that  these  liquors  have  tecome  more  extensive.  No  statistics 
of  these  wretched  drinks  exist  in  any  form.     After  consider- 

»  Sco  ••  Aniorican  Almaiuic,*'  1882,  p.  110.  *  Ibid.,  p.  95. 

»  Ibid.,  p.  6',).  *  Ibid.,  p.  .17. 
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able  hesitation  the  author  has  concluded  to  present  some  mod- 
erate estimates  wliich  will  be  worthy  of  confidence.  Allowing 
from  1840  to  1850  the  fictitious  liquors  to  have  been  equal  to 
50  per  cent,  of  the  wines  and  distilled  spirits,  both  foreign  and 
domestic ;  from  1850  to  1860,  60  per  cent,  of  the  same  ;  from 
1860  to  1870,  75  per  cent,  of  the  same ;  from  1870  to  1882, 
100  per  cent,  of  the  same,  and  we  have  the  following  table. 
No  account  is  made  of  fictitious  liquors  prior  to  1840,  and  we 
have  also  discarded  the  advice  of  some  who  would  have  us  es- 
timate these  liquors  since  1860  at  200  per  cent,  additional 
We  incline  to  the  opinion  that  200  per  cent,  more  since  1863 
would  not  be  excessive,  but  we  refmin  from  using  the  highest 
estimates. 

On  these  moderate  amounts  the  indirect  cost  and  the  interest 
have  been  calculated,  as  in  the  preceding  tables : 

Estimated  Cost  op  Fictitious  Liquors  in  the  Ujoted  States  for  Forty- 
two  Years. 


Periods. 

niroi^f  rn«»         I     nirect  and  In- 
DircctCost.        1        direct  Cost. 

Direct  and  Indhwl 
(^)st,  wlih  iDterart. 

1840  to  18r>0 . 

$689,111,720      $1,378,223,452 
1,179,907,0601        2,359,814,120 
4,500,546,433:        9,001,092,866 
7,360,284.861'      14,720,569,722 

$3,893,681,234 

1850  to  18G0 

5,486,568,029 
16,246,996,468 
19,598.334,707 

1860  to  1870 

1870  to  1882 

Total 

>;13,729,850.080     $27,459,700,160 

$45,225,580,438 

These  figures,  tliough  immense,  are  certainly  not  exaggera- 
tions. Undoubtedly  the  grand  aggregate  should'be  some  bill- 
ions more.  The  indirect  cost  of  this  kind  of  liquors  is  even 
more  than  the  others,  so  fearful  is  the  havoc  tliey  make. 

Combining  the  aggregates  of  the  two  tables,  and  we  have 
the  following  summary : 


I 


Direct  Cost. 


Dippot  and  In- 
direct (;<»8t. 


Alcoliolic  liquors  in  niiH'iy 
yi^ars 

Fictitious  liquors  in  furty- 
two  years 


Aggreij^ato. 


?i2r>.720.i21.852     §;51, 440,243,704 
13,720,850,080       27,459,700,160 


.•?:59.44'J,I>7  1.032,    $78,899,94.3.864 


Dlrpct  nn«l  Indiivct 
Cost,  with  Inurest. 


$107,089,652,236 
45,225.580.438 


$152,315,232,674 
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Taking  the  larger  estimates  of  those  liquors,  estimates,  too, 
which  many  intelligent  persons  consider  to  be  reasonable,  and 
we  would  find  the  total  direct  cost  of  liquors  in  the  United 
States  in  90  years  to  be  not  far  from  50  billions  of  dollars  ;  the 
direct  and  indirect  cost  100  billions  of  dollars ;  and  the  same, 
with  interest  at  five  per  cent,  simple  interest,  something  over 
200  billions  of  dollaj^.  The  latter  sum  divided  among  the 
people  of  the  United  Stat^  would  give  about  $3,787  to 
every  man,  women,  and  child,  or  $18,935  to  every  family  of 
five  persons.  Taking  the  more  moderate  sum  given  above, 
$152,315,232,674,  and  allowing  the  population  in  1882  to  be 
62,800,000,  and  there  would  be  about  $2,884  to  each  person, 
or  $14,420  to  each  family  of  five  persons. 

Such  has  been  the  magnitude  of  this  great  evil  during  the 
century.  Its  proportions  are  still  colossal.  Though  relativeh*, 
as  compared  with  the  whole  population  and  the  more  recent 
advances  in  prices,  the  average  for  each  inhabitant  has  l)een 
considerably  reduced ;  yet  intemperance  still  remains,  "  the 
gigantic  crime  of  crimes  " — the  great  moral  anachronism  of  the 
nineteenth  centur}\ 

The  existence  of  such  a  traffic  in  a  so-called  Christian  land 
is  an  anomaly  which  puzzles  even  the  heathen  who  visit  our 
shores.  The  "Christian  Commonwealth"  (England)  lately 
said : 

It  has  been  all  along  a  fatal  error  to  hr,  as  well  as  every  other  nation 
under  the  sun,  to  have  allowed  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  Huch  drinks 
at  all.  In  no  instance  has  it  been  free  from  the  same  fatal  effects  ujjon 
the  people.  It  has  been  a  constant  record  of  crime,  i)auperism,  and  wick- 
edness of  the  worst  character.  Every-where  and  in  proportion  to  its 
prevalence  it  has  l)een  the  promoter  of  lust,  sin,  and  miser)-.  It  has  fed 
and  fostered  the  basest  jiassions,  and  given  birth  to  the  worst  of  crimes. 
It  has  spared  no  section  of  the  community.  The  priest  and  the  prophet, 
the  ignorant  and  the  learned,  the  high  and  the  low,  the  young  and  the 
old,  have  alike  fallen  nctims  to  its  debasing  and  corrupting  power.  The 
testimony  of  judges,  chaplains,  ministers,  Sunday-school  teachers,  city 
and  town  missionaries,  tract  distributers  at  home  and  abroad,  all  unite  in 
declaring  it  to  Ix?  the  mightiest  of  all  the  foes  with  which  they  have  to 
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contend,  and  tlie  unanimous  verdict  of  all  who  Imve  fairly  exauiined  t^Mt 
ividenco  fnriuHlied  from  work-liou^t^  and  jails  fully  conlimiB  our  impouk- 
tut^iit  of  tliiB  dcudlj,  demorHliziDg,  and  ialamoua  tratfia 

Witli  Bnch  clear  and  unmistakable  proof  that  *'  the  mark  of  llie 
beast  18  iip(»n  it,"'  the  editor  adds,  **We  shall  condnoe  toim- 
peach  the  traffit^antl  fleiiiand  that  it  be  classed  among  those  thiugs 
which  shoidd  ho  prohibited  by  the  strong  aj'ui  of  the  law/* 

The  protests*  niuhiply : 

Tliia  gin  shop  that  you  love  Ix-cau-^e  it  increfiaes  your  rcTenuel 
at  it !  Go  into  it !  and  behold  iti^  horrible  iippearance-  .  .  ,  Tlie  cusUimer 
comes  in,  pays  for  hh  glass  of  poison,  drinks*  it  off  at  one  in^l]>.  und  goe* 
awiiy  to  make  room  for  a  succeeding  customer,  .  .  ,  Wii*e  legislators,  you 
foster  these  horrid  dena  of  evil!^ — John  AaTnm  RoEBrcK* 

The  struggle  of  the  Mchool,  the  library,  and  tlie  Churchy  atl  iialtLHi 
ttgainBt  the  beer  house  and  the  gin  pnlace,  h  but  one  development  of  the 
war  between  heaven  and  hell— CnARLKS  Bitxtok,  Brewer. 

I  can  keep  no  terms  %vith  a  vice  that  lills  our  Jails,  that  destrojrs  i 
comfort  of  homes  and  tlie  peaco  of  farailie-s,  and  debases  and  bnit 
the  people  of  these  islands.— Chief- Justice  Coleridoe. 

RETROSPECT  AKD   PROSPECT. 

If  the  expectations  of  the  earhest  pmclaiiners  of  the  great 
temperance  evangel,  as  to  the  time  in  which  tiieir  principles 
would  trininph  over  the  driiikin^  usages  of  society,  were  too 
sanguine,  their  miscalcuhitions  were  only  human,  and  are  no 
cause  for  slunne.  Fired  with  the  consuming  zeal  and  the  en- 
thralling earnest ne88  of  true  reformers,  they  scouted  objectiona, 
smiled  at  difficulties,  despised  ridicule,  and  steadfastly  fixin^^ 
their  aim  upon  a  mighty  beneii cent  result,  watched  eagerly  sjid 
wrought  untiringly  for  its  achievement.  Tbe  founders  and 
promotei-s  of  the  Temperance  Propaganda,  at  least,  demon- 
Btrated  tliat  they  had  faith — more  than  "  as  a  grain  of  mustard 
seed '' — which  has  removed  mountainous  obstnictions  and  huge 
fortresses  of  prejudice.  Their  iiidouiitable  detenuination  and 
hopeful  spirit  has  inspired  thousands,  who,  in  the  sneeessive 
decades  of  tlie  reform,  have  taken  up  and  carried  forward  the 
banner. 
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Ib  it  said  tliat  the  work  jg  not  yet  lialf  done  ;  tiiat  the  liquor 

traflie  is  Btill  eolossid  iii  its  prtpportions  ;  that  the  viee  of  dnitik- 

etinegg  is  still  terribly  rampant;  that  the  atteodant  brood  of 

migeries  still  Bwaniis  like  a  loeuet-plague J     Grant  it;  and  it 

™  must  also  b(3  graiitcdj  at  tlie  siime  time,  tliat  t!ie  organized  and 

^tiiiorgaiiized  agitation  f^aingt  tldti  giant  lnil^t4uef  is  neither  dend 

^mor dormant;  that  it  is  stronger  niiuierieally, and  more potinitiiil 

^■in  resources  and  nniral  influence  than  ever  before  in  sixty  years, 

^PApparent  reeossitins  there  have  been,  but  they  have  been  only 

the  back-drdught  of  the  gpent  waves  of  the  advancing  tides, 

eoon  overtjwept  by  mightier  and  farther-reaching  wavcK. 

The  temperaiiee  movement  has  a  confipienoiis  rallying  ]K>wer. 
It  m  not  a  fluctuating  fashion,  but  an  intjcnse,  j>rofound,  gather- 
ing conviction.  It  seizes  upon  the  best  consciences,  will  never 
relinqnieh  its  hold,  but  will  fasten  firmer  and  finner.  The  beM 
evidence  of  the  growtli  of  temperance  principles  is  not  found 
Bfiu  much  in  the  increase  of  extreme  idea^,  as  in  the  oonBtant 
gra<lual  adhesion  of  tlie  bci^t  minds,  of  the  calmest,  least  im- 
jjuLsive,  and  most  thoughtful  women  of  all  elanses,  ranks,  and 
professions,  and  especially  of  the  most  responsible  ruling,  guid- 
ing men  in  Church  and  State,  The  labors  of  temperam'e 
advocates  have  already  yielded  a  splendid  harvest. 

But  oilier  forces,  not  distinctively  or  prof  ess  ionally  enlisted, 
liavo  helped  along  the  refonn,  and  are  yet  to  siet  a  conspicuouB 
part  in  the  temperance  amelioration  ;  education,  comfortalde 
and  cheerful  homes,  public  piirks  and  recreation  grounds;  free 
libraries,  museums,  and  picture  galleries;  cheap  but  pure  lit' 
orature;  opportimity  for  the  cultivation  of  the  love  of  natural 
btniuty,  and  the  visitation  of  places  of  histtiric  interest,  l)y  cheap 
i-ailway  travel ;  coffee  lionsci^,  noble  architecture^  and  the  finest 
music  in  halls  and  churches.  These  have  been,  and  will  still 
be,  valuable  adjuncts,  cultivating  agencies?,  in  lifting  men  from 
the  debasemont  and  thrulldom  of  animal  pleasures  into  a  con- 
dition of  intelligence  and  self-respecting  and  self-restraining 
virtue. 

In  the  carrying  forward  of  this  reform  two  great  mea^iureb 
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should  be  specified,  as  liaviug  been  very  prominent  in  eonCribfO^ 
jiig  tu  its  advauceriierit.  The  tirsi  and  mo^t  fundamental  ii 
Tfdal  Abstinence.  The  first  societies,  starting  np  f  rrfm  the  law 
level  of  Beiitinient  in  tlieir  times,  conunenced  on  the  platfarm 
of  moderation.  They  raised  no  objeetiou  iX}  the  free  use  of 
fenneiitcd  htinora.  They  seem  not  to  have  been  thought  of.  It 
was  ardent  spirits,  as  distilled  liquors  were  tlaen  called,  from  tlicdr 
more  fiery  ehameter,  tliat  engaged  attention,  because  of  their 
x^ry  destructive  character-  New  England  runr,  gin,  whiskv, 
and  brandy  were  every-where  freely  drank,  especially  the  firel 
three;  and  it  wa^  tlie  palpably  pernicious  effects  of  thcM?  liquors 
which  aroused  public  attention  to  them.  But  the  first  temper- 
ance societies  only  pledged  their  members  against  ^^ihetoaffte 
u-se  of  ardent  Hpirit^^'^  not  wholly  excluding  even  these.  The 
theory  of  moderation  prevailed  in  all  the  early  movements. 

But  all  the  early  societies  ore:anized  on  this  bajsis  were  com- 
pelled  to  make  lamentable  acknowledgments  of  failurcw  Fai^ 
ures  were  ap|mrent  on  every  hand,  and  almost  all  of  these  socie- 
ties actnally  *'  died  of  dmnkefineSHy  For  the  benefit  of  some 
recent  advocates  of  moderation,  attention  is  asked  to  the  history 
of  this  early  pei'iod/  in  which  the  total  and  inevitable  failnre 
of  the  moderation  theory  has  been  fully  exhibited. 

After  1826  total  abstiuence  from  distilled  liquors  was  recog- 
nized as  the  baais  of  the  reform ;  but  little  objection,  however, 
was  even  then  made  to  fermented  liquors.  Here  and  there 
were  individuals  wtio  included  the  latter  in  their  pledge  and 
protest ;  but  few,  if  any,  societies,  however,  were  organized 
<»n  that  liasis.  About  1833  the  principle  of  total  abstinence 
from  all  alcoholic  liquors  was  qiute  extensively  adopted;  and 
ID  1836  it  was  adopted  by  the  National  Temperance  Oonven- 
tiou,  that  met  that  year  in  Saratoi^a.  The  Washingtonians,  in 
1840,  gave  special  emphasis  to  total  abstinence. 

It  has  been  clearly  brought  out,  in  the  extended  sketches  on 
preceding  pages  of  this  volume,  that  little  progress  in  the  work 
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of  reformation  was  made  until  the  principle  of  total  abstinence 
was  adopted  as  the  measure  of  reform.  This  is  the  unimpeach- 
able testimony  of  history,  one  of  the  most  palpable  lessons  of 
the  past,  vindicated  by  the  clearest  deductions  of  medical  science, 
and  by  volumes  of  experience. 

The  other  measure  which  has  been  conspicuously  con- 
nected with  the  best  phases  of  the  Temperance  Reform 
has  been  —  the  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  intoxicants  as  a 
beverage. 

We  entered  upon  this  century  under  the  license  regimen, 
which  reached  back  indefinitely  into  the  colonial  era.  The  tide 
of  intemperance  was  increasing,  and  from  1780  to  1820  the 
license  system  was  made  more  stringent  by  additional  pro- 
visions, until  it  reached  a  degree  of  vigor  not  found  in  our 
more  recent  laws.  But  the  evil  of  intemperance  steadily  and 
widely  increased,  the  per  capita  consumption  gaining  more 
than  twofold  from  1790  to  1825,  until  it  reached  nearly  seven 
and  a  half  gallons  for  each  inhabitant.  The  severe  license 
laws  did  not  regulate  nor  restrain  the  evil.  Multitudes  con- 
fessed that  the  license  system  was  a  failure.' 

About  1828  men  began  to  protest  against  the  license  system. 
The  agitation  against  it  became  more  decided  and  general  after 
1832;  and  in  1835  thirteen  towns  in  Massachusetts  instructed 
their  selectmen  to  withhold  recommendations  for  licenses. 
Under  the  law  licenses  were  then  granted  by  county  commis- 
sioners, on  the  recommendation  of  the  selectmen  of  the  towns. 
County  commissioners  were  elected  on  that  issue.  In  1837 
seven  contiguous  counties  in  Massachusetts  granted  no  licenses. 
In  1846,  in  all  the  counties  in  the  State  except  one,  licenses 
were  refused,  and  some  of  the  coimty  jails  were  empty.  Sim- 
ilar movements  were  going  forward  in  other  States. 

The  term  prohibition  had  not  then  come  into  use ;  but  the 
policy  of  many  States  was  against  license,  breaking  from  it 
partly  or  wholly,  and  verging  toward  what  has  since  been 
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knoMTU  as  "prohibition/'     From  1851  to  1856  ** Maine  Laws' 
wci*e  euiicted  in  more  than  twelve  Stated. 

Under  these  two  working  measunss — totals  ab&tin**nre  mA 
j>rohihition — logically  germane  to  each  other,  the  greatoist  and 
deepent  moral  refonnation  in  respeet  to  temperance  was  reiL 
ized  from  almut  1830  to  1855.  The  policy  of  the  reform  Viu 
clearly  and  unequivocally  againjst  the  moderate  drinking  ereii 
of  mild  liquors,  and  ius  clearly  against  banetioning  the  liqaur 
traffic  by  licens^^ert.  If  any  theories  liave  been  demunst rated  u 
utter  failm^s,  they  are  the  theories  of  moderation  aiid  license 

Since  1855  there  has  been  8ome  reaction  and  vacillation 
The  history  of  thia  averse  movement  has  been  carefully 
sketched/  and  need  not  he  here  i*epeated.  It  has  been  a  depart* 
ore  from  these  two  fundamental  meaBiires  of  reform,  which 
has  occa^sioned  the  decline.  Within  a  few  years  Tenipcnint* 
lie  formation  has  been  advancing  again ;  bnt  it  Ini^  liecn  by 
returning  to  the  vigorous  advocacy  of  the  eame  fnnd^mental 
measures  which,  in  the  past,  have  hel]>cd  it  forward.  It  has 
l>een  conclusively  demunstnited  that  neitlier  moral  nor  legal 
suasion  can  be  dispeni^ed  with.  Tlie  Temperance  Hcform  must 
depend  primarily  upon  intelligent  moral  convictionfi  in  the 
hearts  of  tlie  people.  But  law  nuist  also  l>e  relied  upon  to 
remove  tlie  temptations  of  the  drink  bho|>  from  the  Biglit  of 
reformed  inebriates,  whose  alcoholized  brains  and  vitiat-ed  appe- 
tites* have  brought  them  into  such  an  abnormal  and  enfeebled 
condition,  physically  and  morally,  that  they  liave  little  power 
of  refiifitanee,  and  are  almost  sni'e  to  yield  to  the  eednctions  of 
alcohol. 

We  ai*e  s^till  in  the  midst  of  a  great  battle.  The  fni-ce?^  of 
alcoliol  w^ere  never  before  m  compactly  and  iKiwerfully  orgim- 
ized  either  in  Great  Britain  or  in  the  United  States  as  now. 
Their  leagues '  are  every-wbcre.  Wliile  we  have  much  to  en- 
courage lis,  in  the  amj>le  evidences  afforded  on  every  hand, 
that  oiir  labors  have  not  been  in  vain,  but  have  produced  great 
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and  substantial  improvement,  nevertheless  rose-colored  views 
should  not  be  entertained.  The  liquor  traffic  is  not  likely  to 
«oon  die  out  from  lack  of  drinkers.  It  is  a  moral  impossibility 
for  the  drink  traffic  to  be  extinguished  until  it  is  suppressed 
by  law/  whatever  may  be  done  by  moral  suasion.  Neverthe- 
less, we  should  not  intermit  moral  suasion  efforts.  They  con- 
stitute the  basis  and, afford  the  tnie  moral  impulse  for  legal 
suasion.  That  we  should  have  so  many  drink  shops,  such  large 
drink  expenditures,  and  so  much  drunkenness  and  crime  result- 
ing therefrom,  is  certainly  lamentable.  No  great  permanent 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  country  can  be  expected 
mitil  government  declares  that  the  liqnor  traffic  is  an  evil 
which  must  be  put  down  in  the  interest  of  society. 

The  experience  of  the  past  sixty  years  proves  that  moral 
suasion  needs  to  be  supplemented  by  penal  action  in  order  to 
<5omplete  success.  Observation  is  convincing  men  that  "if 
they  would  successfully  cope  with  the  liquor  traffic  they  must 
wield,  in  one  hand  the  sword  of  prohibition,  and  in  the  other 
the  trowel  of  moral  suasion.  While  they  build  up  temperance 
organizations,  they  must  aim  to  destroy  that  which  would  pull 
them  down  again.  So  long  as  they  use  the  trowel  only,  they 
are  merely  building  a  house  for  the  enemy  to  capture." 

It  is  a  sad  fact,  and  humiliating  to  admit,  that  "  so  far  tem- 
perance rexivals   have,   by  the   law  of   reaction,   tended   to 
strengthen  the  liquor  traffic;  or,  in  otlier  words,  the  i*esults 
achieved  during  seasons  of  special  activity  by  temperance  men 
liave  not  been  .preserved   because  of  legalized  temptation." 
TTie  Father  Mathew  revival  is  in  evidence  on  this  point.     The 
"^ashingtoman  revival  witnessed  600,000  attempted  reforma- 
tbioDBy  of  which  450,000  returned  to  their  cups.     That  move- 
was  one  purely  of  moral  suasion.      Rumsellers  were 
li-teoiderly  by  all  the  reform  speakers,  and  legal  measiu*es 
iwed  and  sharply  renounced ;  but  the  reformed  men 
'le  dram  shops  like  grass  before  the  scythe;  and 
fulures  gave  that  great  impulse  to  prohibitory 
ih  culminated  in  the  enactment  of  tlie  Maine 
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laws.  The  concerts  under  Murpliy,  Osgood,  and  Rejuolds 
siinikrly  f idled,  and  from  the  game  cause.  The  **  AUknoa 
News,''  the  leading  temperance  paper  in  England,  in  an  edi- 
torial, in  September,  1882>  fiiUy  demonstrated  tlie  practical 
faihire  of  the  bhie  ribbon  movement  in  that  country.  It  Bavs 
**  The  results  of  the  blue  ribbon  moveuient  cannot  be  pernm* 
nent  so  long  as  legalized  teiiipt^ation  exists  to  the  extent  that  tt 
now  does,"  and  eked  facts  from  numerous  localities  demonsti^ 
iug  it. 

It  infers  that  "the  license  iniquity  nmst  be  swept  away.** 
FiuMtities  and  temptations  to  drinking  inn^t  be  removed.  Ex- 
Eaillie  Lewis,  of  Edinburgh,  in  his  strong  book^  *'  The  Drink 
Problem  and  its  Solution,"  demonstrates  this  truth  tliat,  so  far 
as  reforming  men  in  the  presence  of  the  surrounding  tempta- 
tions of  legalized  liquor  shops,  education,  coffee  houses,  moral 
fiuiision,  and  even  religion,  alone,  are  failures,  and  the  only 
solution  of  the  difficulty  is  to  put  with  these  measures  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  traffic.  Men  paralyzed,  enfeebled,  and  reduced 
into  an  abnormal  condition  by  alcoholissed  brains  and  appetites^ 
are  morally  impotent  to  withstand  the  temptation  to  drink. 
Wliat  crimes  against  humanity  has  alcohol  inflicted  I  The  in- 
stincts of  philaritlirnpy  call  loudly  for  the  protection  of  these  un- 
fortunates by  penal  sanctions  against  the  seductiouB  of  aleohoL 

The  soundest  political  economy  also  calls  for  the  protection 
of  society  against  tlie  oppressive  taxation  caused  by  the  liquor 
traffic,  A  liquor  dealer  was  complaining  of  tlie  oppression  of 
prohibition.  ''  I  have  just  paid  my  taxes,  $600,  on  my  city 
property,"  said  a  gentleman  in  reply,  "and  I  find  that  $45<> 
of  it  is  caused  by  the  liquor  traffic.  But  I  suppose  I  have  no 
riglits.  Rumsellers  have  all.''  Intelligent  men  are  studying 
the  economies  of  the  liquor  scourge,  and  moving  against  it. 
In  ^in  address  in  Xew  York  city,  a  few  years  ago,  Eli^nir 
Wriglit,  of  Boston,  said  : 

;  when  temperance  people  every-wherc  wHl  claim 

an — taxntion  under  which  the  con- 

tlirnu  n    ii|>nn    rai^Itnl        If  the 
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great  tax  which  is  now  required  to  support  charitable  and  pau])er 
institutions  should  be  put  upon  that  portion  of  the  population  which 
is  supported  by  liquor,  then  capital  would  retreat.  And  tliis  ought 
to  be  a  direct  tax  upon  the  whole  property  of  the  manufacturers  of 
li(|Uor. 

A  New  York  editor  made  the  following  comment : 

Sensitive  as  property  owners  as  a  rule  are  to  undue  taxation,  it  is  sur- 
prising that  ere  this  there  has  not  been  a  general  rebellion  against  the 
enormous,  needless  taxation  imposed  by  the  liquor  traffic  u})on  the  ])rop- 
erty  of  the  whole  country'.  If  the  liquor  traffic  is  to  go  on,  some  system 
of  direct  taxation  should  be  devised  whereby  the  capital  emi)loyed  in  it 
for  the  sake  of  gain  should  be  made  to  bear  its  legitimate  proportion  of 
the  burdens  which  accrue  from  strong  drink.  When  that  is  done  the 
liquor  tmffic  will  cease  to  be  profitable,  and  capital  will  withdraw  from 
it.  It  is  profitable  now  to  a  small  oligarchy  of  liquor  makei's  and  venders, 
because  the  crime,  pauperism,  and  the  general  injury  for  which  it  is 
responsible,  the  proix^rty  of  the  whole  community  is  taxed  to  j)ay  for. 
The  revenue  tax  and  paltry  license  fee  constitute  but  the  merest  fraction 
of  the  amount  which  liquor  dealers  ought  to  be  compelled  to  pay  while 
their  **  business  "  is  tolenited  and  protected  by  the  State. 

One  of  the  clicering  indications  of  the  prcsent  time  is  tliat 
the  liquor  problem  is  receiving  thoughtful  consideration  from 
able  representative  statesmen  and  periodicals.  Not  long  ago 
the  "  Westminster  Keview  "  said :  "  We  timst,  as  a  nation,  be 
sober  and  honest.  Our  drinking  customs  are  our  greatest 
*  rock  ahead  J  not  only  mornlly,  but  also  socially  and  commer- 
cially. .  .  .  The  loss  to  the  country  through  the  physical  and 
mental  ruin  and  premature  death  of  thousands  of  victims  of 
the  liquor  traffic  every  year  can  never  be  estimated."  Ho 
adds:  "The  lack  of  sobriety  among  our  artisans,  with  whom 
steady  hands  and  clear  heads  are  essential  to  the  execution  of 
the  best  work,  will  tell  against  us  with  increasing  power,  as 
foreign  competition  becomes  keener ;  and  the  loss  of  time  in- 
separable from  drinking  habits  is  becoming  an  item  in  the  cost 
of  our  manufactures,  even  more  serious  than  any  probable  in- 
crease of  wages  or  reduction  of  hours  of  labor.     If  we  fnean  to 
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maintain  our  position  before  the  worlds  we  tnusl  ^m  our 
h(icks  cm  the  liquor  traffic!'^ 

Mr.  John  Morlej,  M.P,,  in  the  "  Dailj  News/'  Lomlon,  fn 
1882,  said,  "No  dispassionate  observer  can  fail  to  be  uu- 
prejist*d  by  the  extent  iwnl  thu  fort-o  of  the  tendency  which,  ft 
tlje  pmsent  day,  Ls  cuiiipelling  goveruinenU  to  impose  peual  iiii- 
pediments  upon  the  liquor  traffic.  From  Kansas  to  New  Sotith 
Wales,  from  Ireland  to  Idwu,  this  movement  in  eeLf-govemtMl 
cominiinitieft  liii«  long  been  known  to  be  gaining  strength.  Bo- 
fore  the  century  ehisa^s  legislutiim  will  have  made  mueli  gnsater 
advances  toward  the  deHveranc*e  uf  eoeiety  from  this  corse/' 

CONSTITUTIONAL    PROHIBITION. 

The  index  finger  of  the  century  points  toward  the  eoDstitxi- 
tional  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic.  This  child  of  hope  ij* 
in  tlie  womb  of  the  futiim.  How  long  the  advent  will  Ix?  dt^ 
layed,  and  l)y  what  hinderances  and  reverses,  we  cannot  tell ; 
but  the  progi*ee«  of  events  seems  to  foretoken  it,  and  many  an? 
cheered  by  the  great  expectation.  We  would  not  indulge  in 
rose-colored  views,  but  the  trend  of  reformatory  thought  and 
discussion,  in  large  areas  of  people,  is  in  that  dii'ection ;  and, 
when  it  comes,  it  will  be  the  legitimate  outbirth  from  great 
principles,  wliieli  have  been  generated  and  developed  in  the 
profound  and  ardent  thoughts  of  true  reformers,  toiling  long 
and  faithfully  for  the  deliverance  of  society  from  the  liqii«ir 
scourge.  In  the  investigations  and  mutual  encounters  of  the 
chanipiuns  of  progress  during  the  past  sixty  ycjirs,  thought  haA 
purified,  nitxiified^  and  inspired  thought,  eliminating  much  and 
advancing  much,  until  certain  great  principles  luwe  l>een 
wrought  out,  which  unmistatably  point  to  constitutional  pro- 
hilution  as  the  legitimate  sequence. 

What  are  these  principles?  Six  propositions  will  be  ac- 
cepted by  nmltitudes,  as  so  thon^nghly  determined  that  they 
need  but  little  more  than  to  be  stated* 

1.  The  evil  which  prohibition  seeks  to  remove  is  "M<t  gfant 
rrime  of  crimes  "  against  society. 
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2.  Tlie  superior  practical  benefits  of  prohibition  over  any 
other  form  of  antiliquor  policy  have  been  clearly  demon- 
strated by  the  workings  of  prohibitory  law  wherever  it  has  had 
a  fair  trial.  It  is  clear  that  the  best  state  of  society,  in  respect 
to  sobriety,  public  order,  thrift,  and  general  comfort,  has  been 
realized  either  under  a  prohibitory  regimen,  or  in  those  con- 
ditions in  which  the  statutes  have  closely  verged  upon  prohibi- 
tion, though  tliey  may  not  have  been  such  in  name,  as  in  some 
transitional  periods  from  license  to  prohibition.  The  prohibit- 
ory policy  has  demonstrated  its  superior  effectiveness,  and  the 
license  system  its  weakness,  to  restrain  intemperance.  Indeed, 
license  has  fostered  and  promoted  intemperance.  It  would,  we 
tliink,  be  impossible  to  find  an  instance  on  any  large  scale 
where  license  has  promoted  temperance.  The  London  "  Times  " 
voiced  the  confession  of  many  on  both  sides  of  tlie  Atlantic, 
when  it  said,  "  The  license  system  has  the  double  vice  of  not 
answering  a  public  good,  but  a  private  one.  It  has  been  tried 
and  found  wanting." 

3.  The  principle  of  prohibition  has  been  fully  vindicated  by 
the  highest  civil  tribunals  of  the  land  as  a  sound  and  just  prin- 
ciple of  jurisprudence.  Jt  is  a  notable  fact,  that  though  some 
of  the  provisions  of  the  prohibitory  laws,  particularly  the 
earlier  and  less  mature  statutes,  were  overruled  by  the  courts, 
the  principle  of  prohibition  itself  has  been  repeatedly  vindi- 
cated by  the  local,  district,  and  United  States  courts ;  and  in 
no  single  instance  condemned. 

4.  Prohibition  is  in  harmony  with  the  soundest  political 
economy.  Political  economy  recognizes  the  liquor  traffic  as 
the  active  cause  of  four  fifths  of  the  crime,  pauperism,  lunacy, 
wretchedness,  and  disorder  that  aflSict  society ;  and  it  teaches, 
on  the  fundamental  principal  universally  recognized  as  lying 
at  the  basis  of  all  government — the  object  of  government  is  to 
protect  society  against  all  wrongs  militating  against  its  welfare, 
and  to  promote  the  happiness  and  well-being  of  its  subjects — 
that  no  legislative  body  can  consistently  enact  a  law  which  pro- 
vides for  the  licensing  of  the  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages.    Such 
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legislation  would  defeat  the  great  and  important  end  forvltidi 
government  was  established. 

5.  The  best  and  inost  advanced  medical  science  (nionc 
principles  wliich  constitute  the  gerannal  baas  on  which  prohi- 
bition is  logically  predicated-  It  has  been  scientifically  demoo 
strated,  beyond  the  likelihood  of  soccessf ol  disproof,  tliat  ale 
hoi  18  not  food  nor  an  assimilation  of  food ;  that  alcoholic  liquors 
are  neither  helpful  nor  necxissary  to  persons  in  health ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  arc  injurious  in  their  effects,  and  produc- 
tive only  of  evil,  even  when  taken  moderately  and  in  mild 
forms.  If  their  use  were  pr<:»duetive  of  good,  their  sale  conid 
not  be  justly  prohibited ;  but  being  prolific  sources  of  nnUiM 
evils,  iheirsiUe  as  beverages  shtiuld  he  prohibited-  Ample  and 
weighty  testhnonies  confirming  this  view  are  at  hand. 

6,  Proliibition  is  also  in  harmony  with  the  purest  philan* 
tliropy  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  advancing  civilizatiuu 
of  the  times  is  concentrating  its  stem  condemning  frown  upon 
the  drink  shop,  as  not  only  a  gross  anachronism  of  the  age,  hut 
an  unmitigated  nuisance.  For  the  existence  of  the  drink  hir 
or  the  drink  saloon  there  can  be  no  good  defense.  Philanthropy 
finds  nothing  in  the  litpior  traffic  in  common  witli  itself,  noth- 
ing upon  which  she  can  look  with  favor.  Rather,  it  is  ever 
aii<l  every-where  the  iiuplae:il>le  foe  of  philanthropy,  the  pn> 
litic  fountain  of  the  woes  she  jiitics  and  seeks  to  anieh'orate. 

These  six  propositions  have  been  wronght  out  by  the  lyenefi-^ 
cent  thinking  of  this  century.     The  trend  of  the  best  civilized 
thought  has  developed  them-     Such  is  the  broad  and  bigh  in- 
dorse men  t  of  the  prineiplo  of  proliilntion. 

It  may  he  (jucstioued  wliether,  on  any  one  of  these  ground*, 
singly,  we  uuglit  ask  for  constitutional  prohibition.  Other 
giant  evils  exist,  for  whicli  we  cannot  ask  for  prohibition  by 
tlie  Constilution,  Other  principles  are  of  great  practic-al  utility 
to  society,  for  wln'ch  we  would  not  think  of  asking  a  place  in 
the  organic  law.  Other  forms  of  legislation  are  in  harmony 
with  the  highest  junsprudence,  but  hardly  entitled  to  erabodi- 
ment  in  Jhe  Coustitutiou.    Other  principles  may  be  in  accord 
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with  Bound  political  economy ;  others  vindicated  by  the  best 
medical  science ;  and  others  still  may  be  justified  and  demanded 
on  the  ground  of  philanthropy,  none  of  which,  however,  can 
fiucccssf ully  compete  for  a  place  in  the  Constitution. 

But  a  single  form  of  legislation,  like  prohibition,  which  com- 
bines all  these  six  great  advantages;  which  includes  in  its 
beneficent  sweep  the  suppression  of  the  most  gigantic  evil  of 
the  land ;  wliich  has  already  demonstrated  its  superior  practi- 
cal efficiency  in  this  work  ;  which  has  never  failed  to  be  vindi- 
cated as  just  and  equitable  by  the  highest  courts  of  law  ;  which 
has  been  demonstrated  to  be  in  accord  with  the  soundest  po- 
litical economy  ;  which  has  an  impregnable  logical  basis  in  the 
teachings  of  the  most  advanced  medical  science ;  which  is  fully 
in  consonance  with  the  purest  philanthropy  and  its  efficient 
handmaid — hidorsements  representing  the  highest  pinnacles  of 
modern  thought,  in  the  most  vital  relations  of  civil,  scientific, 
and  social  life — ceitainly  cannot  long  be  denied  a  place  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  State  or  of  the  nation. 

The  Constitution  is  the  place  in  which  to  embody  the  most 
essential  principles  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  society.  It  is 
a  summary  of  the  most  vital  tniths,  a  covenant  of  nmtual  obli- 
gations, tonching  the  great  interests  of  government.  It  is  the 
expression  and  covenant  of  the  whole  i>eople,  because  adopted 
and  amended  by  their  direct  votes.  In  the  language  of  the 
Preamble  of  the  Constitution  of  Massachusetts,  "The  whole 
people  covenants  with  each  citizen,  and  each  citizen  with  the 
whole  people,  that  all  shall  l)c  governed  by  certain  laws  for  the 
common  good."  What  more  fitting  than  that  the  people  should 
covenant  with  each  other  for  their  protection  from  "  tlie  giant 
criiiie  of  crimes "  against  humanity;  and  especially  when  the 
legal  provision  contemplated  is  so  fully  in  harmony  with  the 
highest  jurisprudence,  the  soundest  political  economy,  tlie  best 
medical  science,  and  the  purest  philanthropy ! 

A  plausible  objection  has  been  presented  in  some  quarters 
among  thoughtful  men.  It  is  said  that  if  the  constitutional 
prohibitory  amendment  should  be  adopted,  it  would  be  de- 
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pcndiiiit  upon  statutory  law  for  its  enforcement,  and  that  the 
prohibitory  Htatuto  would  be  liable  to  be  repealed  under  some 
fluctuation  of  public  sentiment,  and  we  should  be  left  with 
constitutional  })rohibition,  but  with  no  provision  for  enforcing 
it.  We  should  then  be  in  a  condition  of  free  rum  under  con- 
stitutional prohibition,  which  would  be  very  demoralizing. 
Ih'ncH',  it  is  argued,  that  it  would  be  better  to  go  along  under 
a  lici'Urte  law.     In  reply,  we  urge : 

1.  We  are  not  likely  to  obtain  constitutional  prohibition 
until  public  sentiment  has  been  tlioroughly  prepared  for  it.  In 
most  of  the  States  it  nuist  pass  through  two  successive  Legisla- 
tures by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Senate  and  two  thirds  of  the 
House  of  Ivcjuvsentatives,  each  year,  and  then  receive  the  ma- 
jority of  all  the  votes  of  the  citizens  voting.  Such  a  severe 
preliminary  ordoal  implies  a  good  preparation  for  the  enforce- 
ment and  maintenance  of  the  provi>ion.  Is  it  said  that,  even 
then,  rt» verses  may  come,  and  the  statute  be  rej>ealed,  which 
would  leave  us  in  the  condition  already  referred  to,  free  rum 
under  constitutional  prohibition  I 

±  Kwn  then  there  would  be  givat  advantages.  So  long  as 
prv»hibition  nMuains  in  the  Constitution,  no  license  law  eoaldbe 
enaetevl.  This  would  Ik^  a  great  gain,  for  the  mm  tranie  could 
not  then  Iv  taken  under  the  Siinction  and  protection  of  law. 
One  of  the  nu>st  demoralizing  things  that  can  happen  tosocit-ry 
is  the  licensing  of  men,  under  the  <.*i^gniz;Hice  and  seal  t-kf  civil 
ant i unity,  to  pvTpetrare  r!ie  gn^^at  wrongs  of  the  lienor  traiSc 
against  Inuiur.ii'y.  It  will  be  an  incalculable  gain  t*-*  pa*  rn'!i- 
sellers  in  a  cvK;v;:rion  wliere  they  ea:mot  quiet  their  drtn-^ofon-jtrs 
wirh  **  r!ie  o{\.i:o  of  a  court  lie^^nso/' 

•».  Is  it  rv  plied  that  we  luwl  a  Ixvnso  system  to  rejrti!i*e  i^A 
xv<:\\\\\  :[w  rr.iinci  Wlieri  will  the  delusion  rhat  :!.v  li.vrse 
s\<:e:;i  rv^^rulates  or  rvsrriors  the  iiquor  tranio  iv  «.l>7»r"r>I  ? 
^V;u!:  viivi  i:  ever,  v*:  .ir.y  vov.si-Ur.iMe  s^mIo,  rt<rno:  'li'f  rr-iz:':* 
I  ..0  .,ee\> 

jx^raiuv.     Such  is  t:ie  rtsriTiioriy  of 
als^\     Said  Kov.  lletuan  Humphrey,  D.D^  -It  Ls  jl>  ;\ai::  rv 
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me  as  the  sun  in  a  clear  summer  sky,  that  the  license  laws  of 
our  country  constitute  one  of  the  main  pillars  on  which  the 
stupendous  fabric  of  intemperance  rests."  Said  Hon.  Judge 
Piatt,  of  N.  Y.,  "The  law  which  licenses  the  sale  of  ardent 
spirits  is  an  impediment  to  the  Temperance  Reformation.'' 
Such  were  the  workings  of  the  old  license  system. 

Any  law  which  curtails  the  liquor  traffic  will  encounter  the 
fierce  opposition  of  the  liquor  fraternity.  The  cause  of  tem- 
j)erance  has  nothing  to  hope,  but  nmch  to  fear,  from  a  license 
system.  Therefore  it  will  be  an  advantage  to  society  to  have 
a  constitutional  prohibitory  amendment,  which  will  forever 
stamp  upon  the  liquor  traffic  the  infamy  of  outlawry,  even 
though  we  should  temporarily  have,  in  some  places,  a  condition 
of  free  rum.  We  have  free  rum  now  in  numerous  States, 
under  the  license  system.  Let  us  put  it  where  it  can  have  no 
civil  indorsement. 

In  a  constitutional  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic  we  have 
an  established  standard  of  right  principles  exerting  its  instruct- 
ive influence  upon  public  sentiment,  a  beacon  of  essential  truth 
before  our  children,  illuminating  and  guiding  public  thought. 
There  may  be  fluctuations  and  recessions  in  the  temperance 
progress,  but  the  high  ideal  will  still  remain  to  lift  men  higher 
in  each  returning  flow  of  the  great  tide.  The  advancing  civili- 
zation of  the  century  is  becoming  thoroughly  and  irreversibly 
out  of  joint  with  drink  shops,  and  cannot  long  dally  with  these 
pest-houses  of  evil.  The  eye  of  the  age  is  fixing  its  gaze  upon 
constitutional  prohibition  as  the  goal  toward  wliich  society  is 
advancing.  We  shall  not  reach  it  at  once  ;  but  it  is  the  object- 
ive point  toward  which  we  will  struggle. 
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me  as  the  sun  in  a  clear  summer  sky,  that  the  license  laws  of 
our  country  constitute  one  of  the  main  pillars  on  which  the 
stupendous  fabric  of  intemperance  rests."  Said  Hon.  Judge 
Piatt,  of  N.  Y.,  "  The  law  which  licenses  the  sale  of  ardent 
spirits  is  an  impediment  to  the  Temperance  Reformation." 
Such  were  the  workings  of  the  old  license  system. 

Any  law  which  curtails  the  liquor  traffic  will  encounter  the 
fierce  opposition  of  the  liquor  fraternity.  The  cause  of  tem- 
perance has  nothing  to  hope,  but  umch  to  fear,  from  a  license 
system.  Therefore  it  will  be  an  advantage  to  society  to  have 
a  constitutional  prohibitory  amendment,  which  will  forever 
stamp  upon  the  liquor  traffic  the  infamy  of  outlawry,  even 
though  we  should  temporarily  have,  in  some  places,  a  condition 
of  free  rum.  We  have  free  rum  now  in  numerous  Stiites, 
under  the  license  system.  Let  us  put  it  where  it  can  have  no 
civil  indorsement. 

In  a  constitutional  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic  we  have 
an  established  standard  of  right  principles  exerting  its  instruct- 
ive influence  upon  public  sentiment,  a  beacon  of  essential  truth 
l)efore  our  children,  illuminating  and  guiding  public  thought. 
There  may  be  fluctuations  and  recessions  in  the  temperance 
progress,  but  the  high  ideal  will  still  remain  to  lift  men  higher 
in  each  returning  flow  of  the  great  tide.  The  advancing  civili- 
zation of  the  century  is  becoming  thoroughly  and  irreversibly 
out  of  joint  with  drink  shops,  and  cannot  long  dally  Avith  these 
pest-houses  of  evil.  The  eye  of  the  age  is  fixing  its  gaze  upon 
constitutional  prohibition  as  the  goal  toward  which  society  is 
advancing.  We  shall  not  reach  it  at  once  ;  but  it  is  the  object- 
ive point  toward  which  we  will  struggle. 
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